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PREFACE 


The purposes of history are many* and sometimes in conflict with each 
ocher. Some think of history merely as a story to amuse, but some 
expect to find in the past lessons useful in the present and for the future. 
History h as been defined as amply the record of past politics; yet it has 
also been conceived, as die complex product of the operation of material 
forces, scarcely subject 10 control by man's wilL Some think of history 
as the conscious result of human thought; others have seen in it the 
working of an inscrutable divine power. At one pole arc those who 
maintain that history should be presented wie es cigcntlith gtweseti , 
without reference to the sequel; at the other are those who believe that 
the past, on the whole, is dead, and that consideration should be given 
only to what has survived front the past into the living present. 

However one thinks of history* it is obvious that within the confines 
of a single volume—or* for that matter, of a dozen or a hundred 
volumes - it is not possible to present the whole history of even one 
country or its people. There must be a process of deliberate selection oi 
facts and of ruthless exclusion of an infinitely greater number of facts, 
to say nothing of the still vaster body of data of which any individual 
w r riter is necessarily ignorant 

Limits of space forbid any attempt here at careful analysis or exposi¬ 
tion of the principles that have guided the writing of the present book. 
Suffice it* then* 10 say lhat history is here viewed as a continuum* in 
which any given "present moment’ is but the algebraic sum of the 
cumulative past, immediately itself becoming part of the past and 
contributing to condition the new present throughout all future time. 
Historically viewed, the distinctions between past, present and future 
ate shifting and fundamentally meaningless. However ^preseuc-m bided 
one may be, there is much truth in the saying that there is nothing new 
under the sun. 

This* of course, does not mean that there is no change. Change is, 
indeed, one of the most continuous things about history” without 
change there would be no point in die study of history. Yet, however 
radically different from the old the new pattern may be, it can never 
be more than a recombination and outgrowth of existing elements. 
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It is not merely a question of conservative survival of traditional habits 
of human thought and action; it is a matter also of the effect of the 
accumulation,, conscious or subconscious, of the life experience of 
mankind. Throughout the centuries human physiology and human 
psychology have persisted basically unchanged; ic is she setting in which 
they operate that has so markedly altered. Great as are the differences 
between the relationship of man to nature a thousand - or even a 
hundred - years ago and now. Mature is still Mature and man is still 
man, nor God. 

This book is the product of more than thirty years of teaching 
Russian history* Ii is an attempt to distil from studies made by many 
others, tempered by the writer’s own thinking and partial investigations, 
what it is hoped may be a coherent account of the development of 
Russia and of the Russian people from the earliest times to the moment 
of writing. Whatever merit it may have must be assigned in the first 
instance to the reactions in die classroom of the many academic 
generations o f college students which have helped to shape this presen¬ 
tation. Columbia University Library, the New York Public Library, 
and the Library of Congress have been of inestimable value; the 
Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences in the United Stares and Yivo 
Institute for Jewish Research have also been most cooperative, while 
Brooklyn College Library has freely supplemented its own resources 
through inter-library loans. The British Museum* the Bodleian 
Library, and especially Mr J. S. G. Simmons of the Taylor Institution 
have likewise given assistance most generously. 

The author is deeply indebted also to innumerable colleagues in 
Departments of History and m other disciplines throughout the country 
and abroad, who in most cases have perhaps been unaware of the 
serv ices they have rendered. Particular mention must be made of three 
Brooklyn colleagues—Dr. Abraham $, Eisensiadt* Dr. Samuel J. 
Hurwitz, ari d Dr. Madeline R. Robinton - and of the Rev. Prebendary 
Eley [since Rn Rev. Bishop of Gibraltar), who by their peculiarly 
patient acid criticisms have eroded some of the imperfections in the 
manuscript. Especially, also* must be mentioned the self-denying 
patience of my wife, Mary Griffiths Clarkson* which has left in the 
shade even the extensive work she has put in on various onerous phases 
of the task. 

NOTE 

In transliterating from Cyrillic into Roman characters, the Library 
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of Congress system has in general been, adhered to* The principal 
departures have been that final ‘-ii’ as been rendered as ‘-y and initial 
‘IA-', IE-’, and *IU’ as 'Ya-*, ‘Ye-’, and V, respectively; otherwise, 
y lias been used, as in the 1 C system, to render a Russian vowel that 
does not exist in English. So far as Russian names of pl aces and persons 
have become definitely acclimatized in English or have English equi¬ 
valents, the usual English version has been used. e.g„ Moscow’ lot 
‘Moskva 1 , ‘Nicholas’Yor ‘Nikolai’, ‘Tchaikovsky' for ‘Chaikovsky, 
The ‘soft sign’ has been omitted or, under LC rules, represented by an 
apostrophe Tin the Bibliography, the LC system of transliteration has 
been more rigorously observed. 

Dales have in general been given according to whatever calendar 
prevailed in Russia at the time, save that years, even before Peter's 
adoption of the Julian calendar, have bceti given in that system of 
reckoning and that, to avoid chronological confusion with contem¬ 
porary events in the West, all twentieth-century dates have been given 
according to the Western (N. 5 .) calendar. In the eighteenth century 
die Jag in the Julian ( 0 *S.) calendar was 11 days behind rhe Gregorian 
(N*S.); in the nineteenth century it was 12 days, in the twentieth 13 
days. Thus, the date of die death of Empress Elizabeth was 2$ Decem¬ 
ber 1761 (O.S.) or 5 January 1762 (N.S.); die date of the Decembrist 
uprising was 1+ December iSij (O.S.) or 26 December 1S15 (N-S ); 
and the date of the Bolshevik seizure of power was 25 October 1917 
(0_S,) or 7 November 1917 (N.S.J. ill footnote references to news¬ 
papers, the Old Style dare has hem given as it appeared 011 the paper, 
with the New Style dace in parentheses. 

Suggestions for further reading have been appended to each chapter. 
For further detail of these titles, sec the Bibliography at the end of the 
hook, where additional titles also are alphabetically listed. 
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Introductory 

In approaching the study of any country’s history, it is well to give 
some attention to die perspective in which it should be viewed. Man¬ 
kind, ar bottom the same the world over, lias at different times and in 
different areas produced a variety of civilizations fundamentally 
different one from the other. These differences involve many factors— 
geographic, religious* economic, political, social, literary and artistic— 
which take various forms and enter into various combinations. 

Each of die major civilizations of the world has developed its own 
peculiar pattern of ideas and institutions, in which emphasis on these 
several factors varies widely and which marks it off sharply from other 
civilizations. Cultural borrowings have not been uncommon* but basic 
differences remain. For any given civilization, it is possible to develop 
a standard terminology and a conventional periodization* but an 
accempG Co cany' this frame of reference over to the scudy of the history 
of some ocher civilization only leads to confusion, since each has 
followed a distinctly different course of development. Explanation of 
ihc history of any country can therefore be successful only in terms of 
the peculiar civilization of which it is a part. 

Within tile covering envelope of any general type of civilization 
there have been developed many variants: the hisEorics of Spain and 
Sweden, of England and Italy, of Ireland and Hungary, differ widely 
from each ocher. Yet it is possible in all of these and in all others that 
constitute the 'Western 1 world, including its offshoots in such lands 
as the United States and Canada, Australia and New Zealand, Brazil 
and Argentina, to perceive significant factors that supply a common 
denominator in their genesis and development. In the broadest sense, 
of course, all mankind is affected by the same fundamental human 
attributes* but the form of their expression and die differing emphases 
placed on basic human values have over the centuries - in some cases 
over millenniums - created vital differences in patterns which the 
student of human relations cannot intelligently ignore. 
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In die case of Russia* die fundamental question is whether that 
country historically forms an integral parr of Western civilization or 
whether, as many have argued, her history can only be explained in 
terms of J Asia'. The term - Asb\ ol course, requires definition* Asia can 
be understood in terms of a distinct land mass on the map* hut not in 
terms of a specific civilization. That huge and widely diversified area 
has given birth to a number of separate civilizations as distinct from 
one anodier as any of them is from that of die much smaller peninsula 
of Europe, Among diem* those of the river valleys of China* of India 
and of Mesopotamia have burn die most important* but with none of 
these three dvillzarions lias Russia, at least in the formative centuries 
of her history, had any meaningful contact. If one is to speak at all of 
Asia as influencing Russian development, it is only Central Asia, 
often called "Turkestan"; that is in volved. A homely formulation of the 
theory that Russia is Asia is die old saying. Scratch a Russian, and 
youTl catch a Tatar.’ 

The concept that Russia is ‘Astatic* is an old one, which may perhaps 
be traced as tar back as Herodotus 1 description of "Scythia 1 . In die 
nineteenth century' it had a great vogue. The West* 5 picture of Russia 
was largely in terms of Siberia and wolves* nf the knout and the 
Eiagaika wielded by presumably Oriental Cossacks; nursemaids were 
wont to frighten children with lurid but familiar cates of the land- of 
'die bear that walks like a man*. In die ipaos die AW York Times 
correspondent in Moscow regularly interpreted Russia in the light of 
her "Asiatic character* and even today there arc many who think of 
Stalin as essentially an 'Oriental' despot, hi Russia itself a prolonged 
and acrimonious intellectual controversy was waged over die question 
whether the reforming energy of Peter the Great had or had not 
rescued Russia from her dark ‘Asiatic* past. 

Gradually an opposite point of view has come to prevaih As Russians 
set themselves seriously to the study of their own liistory, dicy began 
to see matters in a different light. The importance of the Tatar yoke" 
diminished as the history of Russia before die Mongol conquest came 
to be better understood. In many quarters, both in Russia and among 
Continental scholars who began to be interested in her Instory, the 
idea chat Russia had an "Oriental' rather than an 'QetidemaT flavour 
lingered on* bur it tended to be expressed merely in terms of the 
influence of Byzantium on Rus as contrasted with that of Rome over 
the West. 
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One of the sharpest and most extreme statements of die dose relation 
of Russia to the West was penned by ihe Czech scholar, Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk, in his admirable study. The Spirit of Russia. The 
Czechs, fighting to assert their ethnic integrity under German rule, 
have long been attracted* as the more independent Poles and Yugoslavs 
have not, by the idea of Pan-Slavism. Partly, no doubt, under the 
influence of die feeling of Czechs that they constitute the Slav link 
between civilized Europe and backward Russia, Masaryk described 
the situation by noting that 

it must be remembered that the Russian crossing the Western 
Eton tier speaks of 'going to Europe . . . die further eastward we 
go r the further do we find ourselves from Europe, until at length 
Europe is represented only by the railway, the refr eshme nt rooms 
at the station, and isolated herds furnished and managed in 
European style. 

Yet his conclusion was: 

Russia is of our own kind, exhibits our own quality, is what 
Europe has been. , , . When . . ( contrast Russia and Europe* 

I contrast rwo epochs. Russia docs not differ essentially from 
Europe; but Russia is not yet essentially one with Europe. 1 

The concept that Russia is merely a retarded Europe is, however, an 
oversimplification. 

The cultural relationship of Russia to Western Europe is a compli¬ 
cated one. On the one side, many of the phenomena characteristic of 
the Itistory of Western Europe were not duplicated in Russian experi¬ 
ence. The customary periodization of Western history* with i*3 over 
sharp division into "the Middle Ages’ and 1 Modem Europe’, is very 
diilkuk to fit into Russian history* Russia never formed, as did most 
of the West, part of the Roman Empire. Russia never acknow ledged 
the spiritual, much less the temporal* supremacy of the Roman pope- 
in Russian history the term fc Renaissance has no meaning, Russia 
never underwent the tremendous upheaval of the Reformation , The 
'Enlighicnmctif came to Russia from outside, and only as the thinnest 
veneer on ail upper crust of her society. Russia was not shaken by the 
internal commotions that attended the grow til of liberal thought in 

1 M unary k, Th* Spirit of Ru**U r l, I and 6» 
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England, in France and in other areas of the West. She was not trans¬ 
formed by the rise of individual economic initiative th at accompanied 
the growth of trade and industry in the West. Nor did Russia pass 
through that evolution of representative institutions which in the West 
underlay the rise of democracy. 

On the other hand, Russia had experiences that the West did not 
share. The most spectacular of these was the Tatar yoke 1 , which rested 
on Russia fqr more than two centuries. Partly on this account, but for 
other reasons as well, Russia lived for a number of centuries in a ncar- 
isokrion from other Christian communities chat implanted a virulent 
xenophobia, deep in die Russian consciousness. Unlike Western 
Europe, Russia developed to the south and cast a frontier in something 
of the American sense, which had a profound effect on die older 
settled regions, though not on the lines of the Turner hypothesis 
concerning the influence of the frontier on the growth of American 
democracy. Although Western Europe produced personalities not too 
unlike Ivan the Terriblc and Peter the Great, it would he hard to match 
the impact they had under the peculiar conditions of Russian life. 
Finally, die West never developed any counterpart of the Bolsheviks, 
who, despite the fact that they drew their official ideology ready-made 
from the West, so completely Transmogrified it that their actions 
emphasized the uniqueness of Russia. 

Neve rdir less, there arc many basic threads running through Russian 
history wliich make evident the close relationship of Russia to tile 
West. The course of Russian development lias in many respects 
diverged from that of die rest of the Western world. Yet the original 
equipment of the Russians - their religious beliefs, their way of making 
a living, their political practices, and the basic principles of their 
language - was one with that of early Western Europeans. The late 
appearance of Russia on the historical scene and the conditions of the 
environment in which Russians Jived profoundly affected Russia's 
evolution, but the main lines of her history were the same as those of 
the West. Strongly individual as Russia's history has been, Russia's 
kinship is to Europe, not to ’Asia". 

Since the problem of die light in w idth Russia should be viewed is 
not a simple one, this book will attempt, not to treat Russia in a 
vacuum, but, by cross reference, to compare her history with that of 
the more familiar West. It is to be hoped that, by comtandy calling 
attention to phases of development parallel to those of the West 
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considered as a whole and by pointing out significant differences, this 
account will the better enable the reader to form his own judgment of 
the true place of Russian history in the development of world civiliza¬ 
tion arid thus arrive at a juster understanding of its present state and 
even of die prospects for the future. 

* -k # + 

One of the most powerful conditioning forces in the history of any 
country is its geographic setting. This is particularly true in the earlier 
period of its history before the advance of technology has begun to 
enable man to bend nature to his will. Under modem conditions the 
influence of geography on history has been much reduced; it is now 
largely a question of available natural resources, particularly minerals 
which in earlier centuries were of no consequence. Yet even today 
latitude, topography* climate and soil conditions play a very vital role. 
Before embarking, therefore* on consideration of the human factor in 
history, it is necessary to summarize the principal features of the natural 
environment in which man has played Ills role. In considering the 
influence of geography on Russian history, it is important to note that 
it is the geography of the area in which Russians lived in die early 
centuries, not of the whole Soviet Union today, that exercised a 
formative influence on Russian ideas and in^ticutions. 

The largest part of the Union of Soviet, Socialist Republics, as oi its 
predecessor* the Empire of All die Rustic, is Siberia. Siberia is an area 
larger than the lighted surface of the moon at its full* but its population 
per square mile is less than one person more than as yet are known to 
live on the moon. Granted that a fraction of a human being is infinitely 
more important than nobody at all* it should nevertheless be fairly 
evident that Siberia has not been of great significance in a w orld of 
people. One may in face doubt whether Siberia has been at all com¬ 
parable in historic importance lo the moon; after all, without human 
aid the moon does govern the tides throughout the world. 

in any case, until the late sixteenth century i i c* a period later than 
the conventional date for the beginning of modem as distinct from 
mediaeval history* Siberia meant nothing at all to Russia, The first 
Russians to penetrate Siberia were* like die French cmreurs de in 
Canada, simply in quest of furs; moving from river basin to river basin* 
all of which drained northward into die frozen Arctic* Russian fur 
traders gradually worked their way eastward until, shortly before die 
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middle of cite seventeenth century, they found themselves on the bleak 
shores of the Sea of Okhotsk. Originally they were disappointed at 
having reached the apparent limit of hunting and trapping, but 
realization that fur-bearing animals were to be found also in die sea led 
them, early in the eighteenth century, to island-hop from Kamchatka 
10 Alaska and so down the Pacific coast of North America until they 
established advanced posts in what is now California, whence, under 
pressure of the Monroe Doctrine, they withdrew northward. The main 
point is rhac Siberia and what lay beyond it were of no importance to 
Russia except as a source of furs and, much later, as a suitable site for 
penal settlements. h should be further noted that die Amur country 
and die coastal province, with its "warm-water* port of Vladivostok, 
were acquired by Russia only a hundred years ago from the 

bee seventeenth to the late nineteenth century China had easily held 
Russia back. Until quite recent times, therefore, the vast expanse of 
Siberia can be wholly dismissed from the study of Russian history. 

Central Asia was brought under Russian control only in rhe second 
half of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless it exercised a very power¬ 
ful, though external and negative, Tnflnrncr on the carlv ecu curies of 
Russian history. Unlike Siberia* most of which was covered bv forest 
interspersed with swamps. Central Asia was open grassland* with very 
little water. Without irrigation works-wholly beyond the power of its 
early inhabitants - thy region was uusuiied to agriculture. On rhe other 
hand, die open spaces and the natural grass cover lent themselves to 
the far easier occupation of pastoral nomadism. These nomads, 
periodically spilling over into the Russian plain, were a formidable 
destructive force. Apart from these incursions, however. Central Asia 
in itsellr had no significance for the course of Russian history until quite 
recent times. 

The Caucasus area offered no natural advantages, save as a place of 
refuge for peoples broken in struggle on a wider scene* The principal 
interest of this area, apart from its striking scenery, was for centuries 
as an ethnographic museum, sheltering in its divided valleys remnants 
of all sorts of peoples, from the south as well as from the north, who 
eked out a precarious a ltd generally savage existence in their isolation. 
The Caucasus region therefore has little bearing on Russian history 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century, when Imperial Russia 
began to take it under its protection. 

The portion of tile territory of the Soviet Union that merits attention 
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at this point is Therefore that sometimes defined as * Russia in Europe 5 . 
Ic is the geography of this area that was capable of vitally affecting the 
course of Russian history* Though considerable stretches of ic, includ¬ 
ing the coastlines of the Baltic and Black Seas, became Russian much 
later than the establishment of English colonies on the Atlantic coast 
of North America, their inhabitants bad for centuries intimate contact 
with the Russians and were therefore able in some measure to influence 
their development. The geographic factors that made these non- 
Russian parts of 'Russia in Europe' important, even in the early 
centuries of Russian history, cannot here be ignored. The whole area 
under consideration, though only a fraction of the Empire of All the 
Russia* and of its successor, die Soviet Union, is a huge one, about 
two-thirds the area of the continental United States and considerably 
exceeding the total area of Western Europe. 

If with reference Co a physical map, one compares 'Russia in Europe' 
with the rest of Europe, one cannot fai! to be impressed with certain 
considerations. For one tiling, 1 Russia in Europe' presents an enormous 
area with relatively little coastline: Western Europe is peninsular, 
allowing strong interaction of land and sea; Russia is continental* the 
sea playing a very slight role. Secondly, Russia is almost Hat; from the 
Valdai Hills, rising Utde more dim a thousand feet above sea-level, die 
land gradually shelves off uninterrupted by any mountain barriers. 
Russia's mountains - the Urals, the Caucasus, the Carpathians and the 
Finnish highlands - are located at die extreme comers of the plain* 
leaving the four sides and the interior unprotected- In contrast Western 
Europe slopes rapidly down in all directions from die huge central 
upsurge of the Alps and the mountain chains radiating from it. In both 
respects 'Russia in Europe* certainly bears far more resemblance to the 
vast area of Central Asia than it docs to Western E urope. If topography 
were the whole story, the answer to the question, "Is Russia Europe or 
Asia?", would have to be 'Asia". 

The radical geographical difference between Russia and Europe is 
magnified when one considers climatic conditions, Flcrc latitude is of 
major significance* Western Europe does lie in rather northerly 
latitudes, but its centre of gravity is considerably farther south than is 
Russia's, Western Europe enjoys also the inestimable advantage of 
proximity to die Atlantic Ocean, warmed by die Gulf Stream, 
Aldiotigh die Gulf Stream, curling around Scandinavia, docs lap die 
northern shores of Russia, with the paradoxical result that her most 
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northerly seaport is also die most icc-frcc K the fact that dih part of 
Russia lies within the Arctic Circle nullifies any advantage to her 
agriculture. Ie should not be forgotten that almost the whole of Russia 
lies farther nordi than any pare of die continental United States, a fact 
of fundamental significance in terms of die growing-season and one of 
the major reasons for the relative agricultural poverty of Russia. The 
portion of Russia that lies far enough south to permit die raising of 
crops is so remote from the sea that precipitation is often inadequate. 
As one crosses the Russian plain from west to east, the threat of drought 
increases. 

In Western Europe, at any given season of the year, there is consider¬ 
able variation, of climate north and south of i cs mountain ranges, but 
nowhere are there tremendous differences of temperature at different 
seasons. On the other hand, the Russian plain shows little variation 
from one point to another* but ic suffers from an extreme seasonal 
range of temperature, much as do the Great Plains of tile American 
West, In Russia, such local variation in mean temperatures as exists is 
in summer between north and south; at Archangel the average July 
mean is 57 0 R t at Moscow bti* at Kiev (5# and at Rostov nearly 7^ 
Winter variation is slightly greater* and changes from cast to west; the 
average January means are 21* R at Kiev, 14 at Moscow, about 7 at 
Kazan. The average annual range in mean temperatures is therefore 
greater as one goes east and especially away from die coast: at Leningrad 
it is only 45 0 R* ai Archangel and Kiev 47* rising to 52 at Moscow, 
Kharkov, or Rostov, and to an extreme 59* at Kazan or Astrakhan. 
These figures may be contrasted with an average seasonal variation of 
less than 25° F, on the western shores of Europe, 

Since most of rhe Russian plain is made up of the basin of the Volga 
and its tributaries, it is an easy temptation to draw a parallel between 
Russia and the American Middle West, Ii should not be forgotten, 
however, that the Mississippi empties into the Gulf of Mexico and so 
communicates with the open sea., whereas the Volga empties into the 
completely landlocked Caspian Sea. Furthermore, even the southern¬ 
most tip of the Crimean peninsula, jutting out into the Black Sea, lies 
far north of Iowa, Most of the Middle West is a land of almost unparal¬ 
leled richness, with successive belts ideally suited for growing wheat* 
maize and cotton or sugar-cane. For all that one hears nowadays of foe 
vast mineral resources of Russia, it is well io remember diat historic 
Russia w as an agricultural country * and char few portions of the earth 
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have been less blessed by nature than most of the Russian plain. Unable 
to support a population of a density approaching that of Western 
Europe or of the inhabited, portion of the continental United States* 
Russia lias demanded of her people extraordinary effort and extra¬ 
ordinary fortitude merely to maintain existence. 

Topographically and meteorologically the Russian plain presents a 
striking uniformity, more conducive to edinic and political unity than 
arc the physical conditions of Western Europe, These factors are 
strongly reinforced by the existence of a remarkable river network, 
which lias from the earliest times made communication easy from one 
end of the plain to the other. The flatness of the plain makes for 
innumerable Jakes and marshes, facilitating communication by small 
boats from one river system to another. The Valdai Plateau, nor for 
south-east of present-day Leningrad, is the sole significant eminence 
in the whole expanse of the plain and gives rise to most of European 
Russia's important rivers. 

From the source of the Volga in the Valdai Hills to its mouth in the 
Caspian is, as the crow flies, little over 1*000 miles. Thanks to the slight 
drop (63 3 feet) from source to mouth, the river turns and twists at the 
slightest obstacle, stretching its length to over 2,500 miles. Therefore, 
though frozen over almost half the year, it is for sliaUc w-clraft vessels 
more easily navigable in either direction than even the Mississippi, 
Among the many tributaries of the Volga the most significant is the 
Oka. Rising considerably south of the Valdai Plateau and flowring first 
northward and then eastward, it and the Volga almost enclose an area 
similar In shape to indent Mesopotamia; this area, therefore known in 
Russian history' as inezk&mcckit ("between the rivers 1 ), occupies the 
very centre of the plain* with Moscow at its heart. 

Rivalling the Volga in historic importance is die Dnieper, which 
takes over i*2O0 miles to cover less than half that distance from its 
source* near that of the Volga* to its mouth in the Black Sea; its course 
is interrupted by rapids (in modem times of great value for generating 
hydra~clcctric power), which did not* however, prevent this river 
from becoming Russia's main artery of communication with Con¬ 
stantinople, for centuries the centre of Christian civilization. The other 
major river flowing to the Black Sea is the Don, Though its headwaters 
arc not far from the upper Oka and from the Desna* one of the chief 
tributaries of the Dnieper, the Don was too remote from the early 
areas of Slav setdement to equal other rivers in importance; the coal 
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deposits in the basin of its tributary p the Donets, were later to mate the 
"Donbass’ the thief centre of heavy industry in Russia, but dm was a 
nineteenth-century development. 

Other rivers rising in die Valdai Hills lead, by shorter courses, to die 
Baltic Sea, The Dvina Hows into the Gulf of Riga; a more complex, 
bur historically more important, route tuns, by way of Lake Ladoga 
and the Neva, into die Gulf of Finland. From Lake Ladoga it was 
possible to make all but direct communication widi the northern river 
system* which drains, by die Northern Dvina, into the White Sea, The 
rivers of die plain were of such immense significance to Russia, 
particularly in die early formative centuries, that much of the course 
of het history cannot be understood without a dear understanding of 
their location on the map. 

Emphasis on the aspects of physical uniformity, which provides such 
a striking contrast to the variegated landscapes of Western Europe and 
makes H Russia in Europe' so strongly resemble the Central Asian 
‘heartland', should not obscure die equally important, if seemingly 
contradictory, face dm the Russian plain is divided by nature into 
distinct zones. These zones* largely created by the long process of die 
emergence of the land from under the sea that in remote ages linked 
the Arctic Ocean with die Black and Caspian Scas s run, roughly east 
and west; they are prolonged into Asia and, to a lesser extent, into 
Europe, Under primitive conditions they were of paramount import¬ 
ance in shaping the inode of life of their inhabitants and gave rise to a 
long and bitter struggle for mastery between their respective inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The most northern portion of the plain, roughly about OEie-rliird 
of die total area, is separated from the test by a low w atershed {voloU, 
whence the term Zavohch*^ the region beyond the watershed) and 
drains into the White Sea and Arctic Ocean, Across it run two zones. 
Its northern rim is a continuation of the great Siberian tundra, habitable 
only by a handful of Lapps and Samoyedes, whose chief domestic 
animal is die reindeer. Most of tliis region, however, lies south of die 
Arctic Circle and was in its natural state covered by coniferous forests, 
intermingled with swamp* rich in fur-bearing animals but unsuited to 
agriculture. This zone, die taiga, was Russia's equivalent of the Macken¬ 
zie River country, farther north than the outposts of die Hudson's Bay 
Company, and of a piece with most of Siberia. 

South of the watershed* though marked off from each other by no 
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topographical barrier, lie the two major zones of the Russian plain. 
The area of forcsr p shading gradually from coniferous to deciduous, 
extends southward to a line running north-easterly from the angle of 
the Carpathians to the southern end of the Urals, roughly from just 
south of Kiev to Kazan. Throughout this area the soil is either clay or 
sand, of low fertility, and the latitudes arc such (even Kiev lies north 
of Winnipeg) that rye* rather than wheat, is tile principal crop- The 
forests were interspersed with swamps and dotted w ith natural clearings. 
This zone, which does not extend into Siberia, is continued westward 
by the low lands of Poland, Germany and northern France. Though 
more deficient in rainfall than its westward extension, it is this afforested 
portion of the Russian plain that* in its ecology, most closely resembles 
conditions to be found in a large pan of Western Europe. 

The remaining triangular portion of the plain, lying between the 
Kiev-Kazan line and the Black Sea, is the steppe, famed in, song and 
story. Along its northern border lies the 4 black earth 1 (c/temez^m), a belt 
of extremely rich soil in the latitudes of Manitoba and Dakota, admir¬ 
ably suited for wheat-growing. Except for its southernmost semi- 
desert fringe, the steppe was by nature covered with tall grass and under 
primitive conditions invited, as did Centra! Asia, pastoral rather than 
agricultural pursuits. Stretching westward beyond the barrier of the 
Carpathians into the plain of Hungary, the steppe was wide open at its 
eastward end - the 400-mile wide 'gateway 1 between the foothills of 
the Urals and the Caspian Sea - to the broad plains of Central Asia. 

Tills juxtaposition of two zones - the forest and the steppe - so 
dissimilar in their natural attributes* gave rise in the earliest times to two 
distinct cultures. One was based on agriculture* carried on under 
difficult conditions in clearings in the midst of forests and swamps’, the 
other was based on the grazing of livestock in the open plains. Each 
sought to trespass on the domain of the other: the forest-dwellers were 
tempted by the rich soil of the south but driven back by the superior 
military power of the horsemen of the steppe, constantly reinforced 
from die hearr of Central Asia; the stcppe-dwellcts took repeated 
advantage of the frozen rivers as ready-made roads by which to 
penetrate into the depths of the forests, seeking to impose tribute on its 
scattered denizens. Tile steppe was Ash, in the sense oi the pastoral 
nomad culture of Ttirkescan. I he forest svas Russia a slowly and paiiH 
filllv gathering strength in the gloom of her forests and swamps. 

The early inhabi tants of the Russian plain were of origins as different 
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as the zones they inhabited. Though the forest zone remained in 
obscurity until long after the break-up of the Roman Empire in the 
West, the history of the open steppe has been traced back to a respect¬ 
able antiquity. 

About rooo b.c., when King David sat on die throne of Judah and 
Israel, die use of iron began to penetrate from the ancient land of die 
Hi rates across the Caucasus, spreading slowly northward and westward 
among die early inhabitants of the steppe. In die seventh century B_c. 
Greek colonies began to be founded along the northern shore of the 
Black Sea and particularly on the coasts of die Crimea. For some time 
they acknowledged the hegemony of the Persian Empire and carried 
on an active trade, exchanging die metal goods of die Caucasus area 
for fish and grain. Later, in die fifth century, they were drawn more 
closely into the orbit of Athenian activity'. One of the earliest among 
diem was Olhia, at the month of die Bug. Another, which had to 
recognize the dominance of native kings* was Panticapacum (later 
Kerch) on the Crimean Bosporus* the strait connecting the Sea of Azov 
widi die Black Sea. For centuries these Greek outposts maintained a 
precarious and chequered existence, serving as the chief commercial 
and cultural intermediaries between the successive civilizations of 
Persia, Athens, Maccdon, Rome and Byzantium, on die one hand, and 
the barbarians of the steppe and even of die remote forest on the other. 

About the same time as the first Greek colonies were planted along 
the shore line, and when die Aryan Medea* an Iranian people, were 
beginning their pressure on Semitic civilization in the Fertile Crescent, 
a related people, the Scydiians* occupied the Russian steppe, formerly 
known to the Greeks as the land of the Cimmerians. The ruling element 
among them may well have been Turoo-Tacar or Mongol, swept in 
from the heart of Asia, though the mass of their subjects were evidendy 
Iranian in language. In contact with the scattered Greek colonies along 
die northern shore of die Black Sea, they developed a certain degree of 
civilization, winch endured throughout the great period of Hellenic 
history* when Athens reigned supreme. 

The Scythians remained, however* mainly a pastoral people, who* 
as Herodotus affirmed* ‘have an extreme hatred of all foreign customs'; 
their neighbours he described as 'more unpolished chan those of any 
other region that we know oP. The customs of the Scythians, in which 
Herodotus found little to admire, seem strikingly similar to those of 
their nomadic successors in later centuries. Almost eonstandy on the 
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move widi their herds of horses and cacde, they lived most of the year 
m felt-covered w agons and consumed quantises of marcs 1 milk. They 
made drinking-cups of foemen's skulls and buried their kings in remote 
tombs with their favourite horses and attendants, male and female, 
together with abandonee of gold and jewels of Assyrian and later 
Grecian handiwork. Their mobility stood them in good stead in 
evading Darius' invading army (512 b.c.); 

they resolved, as the neighbouring nations refused their alliance, 
that they would not openly venture on any pitched battle with die 
enemy, but would retire before diem, driving off their herds, 
choking up all die wells and springs as they retreated, and leaving 
the whole country bare of forage. 1 

In the fourth century B.C., about the: time when the rising power of 
Macedon began to threaten the Greek world, die Scythian power was 
broken by nomads dwelling farther to the east. These Sanitarians, 
Herodotus relates, were sprung from a remnam of die Amazons, 
seduced by heroic young Scyths to abate their attacks. Although 
modem scholarship queries this noble story, it seems certain that ihe 
Sanitarians were also Iranian in language, ^atwe-worstuppers like 
riidr predecessors, die Sarmatians never attained as high a cultural level 
as had the Scythians. Though they established no unified state, dicir 
military pressure was felt as far west as the Roman province of Dada 
along the Danube- In the Russian steppe their leading tribe was that 
of die Alans, described as tall and blond, excelling in horsemanship 
and in metalwork. Professor Vernadsky advances the theory that the 
term l Rlius T (or Rus) derives tom the name of one of the Alan clans, 
the Rukhs-As (Tight Alans'). 

As die great period of mass migration, familiar in the West as die 
Vdlkttwmderung, drew near, the Alans lost control of the western 
portion of the steppe, which was i n the third century of the Ch ristian 
era occupied by the Teutonic Goths. Although the Goths made the 
arduous trek from the Baltic to the Black Sea, on foot, they speedily 
adapted themselves to die ways of the steppe-dwellers; their aristocracy, 
unlike that of most of the other barbarian Germans! was mounted. In 
two ways the Godis proved unique in the long list of steppe nomads; 
in both respects they foresliadowcd their Scandinavian relatives who. 

s Herodotus,, Rawlinson transEaupn^ Everyman edition, I, 3OJ-333 
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some five centuries later, were to become the masters of the forest zone. 
For one thing, they accepted Christianity* though in the Arian form 
later condemned as heretical For another thing, they took to the sea* 
marauding along the shores of the Black Sea and even of the Aegean* 
attacking Athens in a.d. 267. 

Relatively soon* however, both Goths and Alans were swept away 
by the impact of the Huns, whose name has in Western Europe 
become symbolic of the utmost in ferocity. The Goths, in two principal 
successive waves, secured admission behind die Roman defences 
along the Danube, moving on to play a significant role in Spain and 
Italy. Many of the Alans joined the Germans in their descent 011 die 
old domains of the Roman Empire in the West; a remnant sti ll survives 
in die fastnesses of die Caucasus as die Ossetes, 

The Huns themselves represented one of the most formidable waves 
of those Turanian nomads from the open though remote recesses of 
Genual Asia who* throughout the European "Middle Ages 1 and until 
pushed back by the power of Moscow, were to control die steppe. 
Under dieir greatest leader, Atrila, they imperilled Constantinople 
itself (447), invaded Frankish Gaul (451) and menaced Italy (452). 
Almost immediately after Acrilas death (453)* the far-flung power of 
die Huns disintegrated in fratricidal strife. 

Hard on its heels arose the rule of the Bolgars, another swarm of 
Asiatic nomads, compounded in part of remnants of die Huns. In die 
sixth century' (c. 560) they were succeeded by the Avars. A broken 
remnant of the Bolgars was in the seventh Century still formidable 
enough to induce the Byzantine emperor to cede them a province south 
of the Danube* where* in the region diat still bears their name, they 
became absorbed into the local population, by then predominantly 
Slav. Another remnant retained its independence around Kazan* at die 
great bend of the middle Volga, until the thirteenth century. 

The conquering Avars were die most dreaded military force of their 
time. Though they did not peneiratc quite as far west as had the Hurts, 
their kingdom stretched from the Volga to the Elbe and endured 
considerably longer tlian that of their more famous predecessors. I11 the 
sixth century' they levied heavy tribute on the Byzantine emperors; in 
die eighth they were still formidable foes of Charlemagne. Yet they 
have left no monument to attest their greatness. Their very name 
vanished* even from die plains of the Danube and the Theiss, where 
their power centred. In what was later to be southern Russia, their 
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empire was so speedily and completely extinguished as to give rise to 
the proverbial saying, 'as dead as the Gbri\ die name under which they 
appear in the Russian chronicle. 

Out of the welter of divers Asiatic peoples - remnants of Hiirmic 
Bolgars and of Altaic Tarts who had pushed in on the heels of the 
Avars — arose a new' and curiously pacific military' despotism along the 
northern shores of the Black and Caspian Seas. In the eighth century 
the Kbazars pushed their control westward from the Volga across the 
Don to the Dnieper and the Dniester. The area subject to their tribute 
extended far northward inro die forest zone, and they entered inro 
close relations with Byzantium, which they aided militarily against its 
ancient Persian foe. The simultaneous rise of Mohammedanism and the 
wide extension of Arab Empire precipitated a severe struggle for 
control of Armenia and the Caucasus, in which the Khazars suffered 
defeat. They were able, however, to prevent the penetration of con¬ 
quering Islam across the Caucasus. Though they continued to assist 
Byzantium against its external enemies* they refused to accept Chris¬ 
tianity. When the Jews were expelled from Constantinople, the 
Khazars harboured them, as they did various other imperial exiles. 
About 740 (some prefer die year 865, or even a later date] the Khazar 
ruler and his court were converted to Judaism bur made no attempt 
to enforce tins or any other religion upon the subject population, With 
the active participation of Jews* who benefited materially* if not 
spiritually, from the conversion* the Khazars carried on lively trade 
both with Constantinople* the imperial centre of Christianity, and with 
Baghdad, which the Abbassids had made the seat of the Moslem 
Caliphate, 

The Khazar capital, Itil\ on the lower Volga, developed from a 
winter city of skin tents into a great commercial town, well provided 
with baths and market-places. Its trade was of vital importance to 
Byzantium. When, in die ninth century, the Khazars were threatened 
by fresh Turkish inroads from the cast, the Emperor sent them artisans 
and materials to erect at Karkel, on the Don* the first stone fortress in 
the steppe. The Khakan (or Kagan} of the K bazars was* in Byzantine 
diplomatic exchanges, rated lugher thasi the pope or the Frankish 
rulers. Indeed, as early as the eighth century, the son of a Khazar 
princess, Leo IV (775-780)* had sat on the throne of the Roman 
emperors. 

Ic was the Khazars who controlled the steppe when Russia first 
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emerged into the light of history; further reference to their relations 
with the Russians muse be made in later pages. Here* however, it 
should be noted that they were not the last Asiatic nomads to occupy 
that area. As already remarked, they were in die ninth century sub¬ 
jected to heavy pressure from another Turkish group, the Peehenegs 
(or Fatzinaks), The Khazars succeeded in ousting the Peehenegs from 
their then home between the Volga and the Urals. The resale, however, 
was merely that the Peehenegs moved westward* driving before them 
the Magyars, who had been subject to the Khazars. By a series of 
thrusts, the Peehenegs pushed the Magyars across the Carpathians, 
where. In the former haunts of the Avars, they founded the kingdom 
of Hungary. The Peehenegs settled along die lower Dnieper, whence 
they inflicted much damage on ail their neighbours. 

In the eleventh century a stall wilder Turkish horde, the Polovtsy 
(known to the Greeks as Cumans, to the Chinese and Arabs as Kipchak), 
wiped out the remnant of the Khazars and the Peehenegs as well. The 
new masters of the steppe w r ere to be a constant scourge ro die Rus¬ 
sians The Russian Chmikh „ composed about a.d. 1113, 

records; 

Even in our own day, the Folovctans maintain the customs of 
their ancestors in the shedding of blood and in glorifying them¬ 
selves for such deeds, as well, as in eating every dead or unclean 
thing, even hamsters and marmots. They marry their mothers-in- 
law and their sisters-in-law, and observe other usages of their 
ancestors. 1 

In their turn the Polovtsy - and the Russians as well - were in the 
thirteenth century overwhelmed by die mightiest of all the invaders 
from Asia. Led by the Mongols, welded by the genius of Jinghiz Khan 
into die world's most formidable fighting force, the Turco-Tatar 
peoples of Central Asia were for the first time in history united into 
a single power, which no neighbouring people could withstand. 
Though its most striking manifestation was the Mongol conquest of 
China, the rise of Mongol power had consequences also for Russian 
history. The Mongols were the first to establish a relatively stable 
political organization, ruling all die peoples from the Baltic to the 
China Sca T with a rather highly developed system of taxation. Their 

1 Cross, TA* Primary Chronicl*^ revised edition, p. 5S. 
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direct influence, however, was limited to the areas physically occupied 
by the various Turco-Tatar elements who fought under their banners. 
Since they continued to be pastoral nomads, like all their predecessors* 
they could noi sortie in the forest zone. In the grassy steppe until the 
sixteenth century they reigned supreme in the manner of the long line 
of their precursors, but the history of the steppe, so long as the nomads 
had the mastery, formed no integral part of the history of Russia, 

The reader will doubtless have perceived that the history' of the 
sreppe zone, despite the long succession of surface changes, remained 
essentially changeless throughout what* with reference to Western 
European history* are known as ancient and mediaeval times. Its rulers 
were indeed of the most diverse ethnic stocks; but, by whatever name 
they were known, it is probable that each successive horde was itself of 
mixed origin. The predominant language of its population might in 
different periods be Iranian, Finno-Ugrian or Turco-Tatan Yet the 
way of life of the steppe-dwellers remained constant; one group after 
another of marauding pastoral nomads lived m ai n ly on. the produce of 
its flocks and herds. Some might develop greater commercial activity 
than others, $omc ± under peripheral influence* might show" greater 
artistic progress* Some might earn greater reputation for bestial 
ferocity. Yet none of these peoples showed pcrmam-nc progression in 
the development of their economy, their political organisation or their 
general cultural level. As on the ocean, waves succeeded waves* 
presenting temporary new configurations* rapidly wiped out and 
reconstituted by their successors. 

Far different was the stoty of the forest zone. More forbidding than 
thr open steppe and much longer in emerging into the light of liistory* 
the area of forest and sw amp was nevertheless ultimately to produce a 
complex, ordered society and a state organization capable of per¬ 
manently subjecting a vast area, including the steppe. 

Even Herodotus could not credit what he had heard of this distant 
region, alleged to be inhabited by the one-eyed race of men and the 
gold-guarding griffins** He could record detailed accounts o f the 
dwellers in the steppe as remote as the bald-headed men in the foothills 
of the Urals* who + are well known to us P , but "it does not seem to me 
credible* that the people who live in these mountains have feet like 
goats; and that after passing them you find another race of men* who 
sleep during one half of the year*- He had no doubt that Scythia and 
the region beyond had 
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winters of exceeding rigour. During eight months the frost is so 
intense that water poured upon the ground does not form mud, 
hue ifa fire be lighted on it mud is produced. The sea freezes.. ■ ■ 
Above, to the northward of the farthest dwellers in Scythia, the 
country is said to be concealed from sight and made impassable 
bv reason of the feathers which are shed abroad abundantly. 

Herodotus* zeal for sober truth led liim to explain that 

snow when it falls bob like feathers.... These northern regions, 
therefore, arc uninhabitable, by reason of the severity of the 
winter . 1 

Modem scholarship, however, has peopled the extensive forested 
plain with three distinct categories of inhabitants. Least significant of 
these,in a cultural sense, were the Finns. Although linguistically closely 
related to the Magyars, these early denizens of the northern forests on 
both sides of die Urals were never militarily formidable. Drifting 
westward along the river courses, they subsisted tnainlv on fish and 
clothed themselves in the skins of the wild animals in which the forest 
abounded. Furs served also as a commodity of trade for their neigh¬ 
bours to the southward; this dommoditv was so valuable that their 
stronger neighbours, especially the Volga Bolgan, who engaged in 
punishing whiter raids along the frozen rivets, were tempted to subject 
the F.nns to tribute and, in the process, to earn- offmany of them to be 
sold as slaves in the markets of the Near East. Today only renin ants of 
dicse aborigines remain as distinct ethnic units, principally in modem 
FinLirid and in Estonia, in both of which they were subjected to strong 
Swedish influence. There arc also isolated linguistic islands, protected 
by such natural phenomena as the marshes dong the Volga between 
Nizhny-Novgorod (now Gorky) and Kazan; such are the Mordva and 
che ChcTcmis (or Mari). 

Though, so far as written records go, it took place in obscurity, the 
process of the absorption of the Finns by the Slavs in the area between 
, u PP er Vol |* and che Oka may have somewhat resembled the 
replacement at the Britons by the Anglo-Saxons. To be sure, the 
Bn tons had in Caesar’s time a certain warlike renown, whereas Tacitus 
m his Gen fiat tid (first century) says: 

The Fcimi are strangely beastlike and squalidly poor; neither arms 

Hinudoms, op. eit., pp. 289-299 jPlt 
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nor homes have they; their food is herbs, their clothing skins, their 
bed the earth- They crust wholly to their arrows, which, for want 
of iron, arc pointed with bone. . . . Heedless of men, heedless of 
gods* they have attained that hardest of mules, die not needing 
so much as a wish. 1 

Jordancs (or Jomartdes), in his History of the Goths (sixth century), 
barely mentions 'the most gentle Finns* milder than all the inhabitants 
of Scandza\ s Tangible survivals of Finnish influences have been dis¬ 
cerned in certain distinctive features of die ‘Great Russian' language. 
Central Russia abounds in Finnish place-names, especially names of 
rivers, which frequently end in Wa\ die Finnish word for water 
(e.g. Moskva p or Moscow). The last and greatest liistoriati of tsarist 
times, V. 0 . Kliudievsky, commented that the Finnish stock had 
contributed co 

the formation of die Great Russian anthropological type . . . the 
high cheek bones of die Great Russian, the predominance o£ dark 
complexion and hair, and especially the typical Great Russian 
nose* resting oil a broad base. * + - 3 

The same thought was more crudely expressed by die founder ot 
Russian Marxist historiography, M. N. Pokrovsky, when he stated 
that 'Great Russia was built on the bones of people of "altcif' stock, 
and die latter could hardly find much comfort in die fitet chat in the 
veins of the Great Russians flows more than So per cent of dicir 
blood'. 1 * This was to become one of die musr cel] i rig accusations against 
his memory when, in the 1930s, Russian liistoriography veered abrupt¬ 
ly from internationalism to chauvinism. 

A second category of early inhabitants of die forest plainthe 
Lidiuaniaiis, belonged to the Indo-European language group. The 
territory they ac one time occupied extended along the Baltic tom the 
mouth of die Vistula to the Gulf of Finland, and stretched eastward into 
the upper Dnieper basin and beyond, almost as far as present-day 
Moscow, They were agriculturists of a very primitive type, apparently 
living on isolated farmsteads rather than in village communities. 
Dwelling in a remote area with no natural advantages, they long 

1 Tadms, complete {Forks, Modern Library edition* p. 7)2, 

3 Jordan^ CotAic HUsory, Micro w innsbiion* p. jd 
9 KlSui'hevikyj /Curs medfeot ittoni, jnf ed., I* $ 6 j. 

* Pokrovsky, in istorik Mark-mtj 193d, #1^-19, p. 28. 
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remained politically as well as econo mitally backward and unorganized,. 
For the most part, they, like rhe Finns, were subjected by more 
powerful neighbours. 

At the very end, of the twelfth century die Germans undertook, from 
their trading base at Riga, to convert the natives to Christianity. A 
military-man as tic order, the Order of Swordbearers, carved out a wide 
domain embracing the territory later known as die Baltic provinces 
of Imperial Russia, Only during the interval between the two World 
Wars were these provinces for the first time to enjoy a precarious 
existence as independent states. A similar, but older, crusading order, 
the Teutonic Knights* abandoned die futile struggle ill the Holy Land 
to undertake* in co-operation with Roman Catholic Poland, the 
reduction of the heathen Prussians; these original Lithuanian inhabitants 
of the sandy and marshy southern shore of the Baltic became so 
thoroughly Germanized rim the area of Lithuanian settlement was 
much contracted. 

On die east, also, but at a much earlier date, it was narrowed by a 
process that can only be guessed at. All that seems certain is that the 
Films spread westward, occupying both shores of the gulf that now' 
bears their name, while the third category of early inhabitants of the 
forest and swamps* the Slavs, moved up from the south, establishing 
Novgorod {Le, Newtown) as their principal outpost near the head of 
the Gulf of Finland. Otily a remnant of Lithuanians, sheltering in die 
barren marshy region next to the coast, survived as an independent 
people. Welded together by pressures from the scaeoast and from die 
interior, they were to form, late in the thirteenth century, a powerful 
principality which played a great role in subsequent Russian history. 

It is the third category of peoples, die Indo-European Slavs, who 
form the principal subject of Russian history, just as they' constitute 
the great and preponderant majority of the inhabitants of the Soviet 
Union. The Slavs with whom this history' is concerned are, however* 
only a fraction of the whole. According ro the Ancient Chronicle, the 
earliest Russian source, 

Over a long period the Slavs settled beside the Danube.... From 
among these Slavs* parties scattered throughout the country and 
were known by appropriate names, according to die places where 
they settled. 

The C ItronicU gives a list of such Slavs* including Moravians, Czechs* 
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White Croats, Serbs, Carinthians, Liakhs (Lc. Poles) h as well as of the 
various tribes settled along the Dnieper and Dvina and their tributaries* 
adding 

The Slavs also dwelt about Late Ilmen, and were there known 
by their characteristic name. They built a city which they called 
Novgorod, 1 

The term 'Slav* cannot be traced further back than the sixth century, 
when it first appears in a Greek source. Yet there is no doubt that the 
Vencti (Vencdi or Vcncdae} of Pliny and Tacitus* who wrote in the 
first century of the Christian era, wc re a people of the sort later called 
Slavs, Tacitus* not the best of ethnographers, could at least distinguish 
between Germans and Sarmatians; the Vencti he found hard to 
classify; 

in their plundering expeditions they roam over the whole extent 
of forest and mountain between the Pcudni [Lithuanians] and 
Fenni. They are* however, rather to be referred to the German race, 
for they have fixed habitations, carry' shields, and delight in 
strength and fleetness of foot, thus presenting a complete contrast 
to the Sarmatae, who live in waggons and on horseback, 2 

Indeed, there is some reason to believe that even the Ncuri of the fifth 
century a.C. were Slavs; of them Herodotus incredulously records a 
story suggestive of Slav werewolf mythology that 

both the Scythians and the Greeks who dwell in Scythia say that 
every- Ncurian once a year becomes a w ? olf for a few days, at the 
end of which time he is restored to his peoper shaped 

Vernadsky makes out a good case for his belief that the Antes, who 
seem to have inhabited the Dnieper basin even before the Goths 
invaded the steppe in the third century, and who were finally destroyed 
as a political entity by the Avars in the sixth century* were Slavs led 
by Alan chiefs. Ail in all, despite the version given by the Ancient 
Ckmiickj it seems probable that* before the Christian era, the Slavs 
inhabited the forest area north and east of the Carpathians* from the 
middle Vistula to the middle Dnieper, 

During the great period of migration in the early centuries of the 

1 Cmssj op. dt., pp + 1 Tadtus, op* tic* p* 7 

* Hcredoms, op. dt, p. 3151- 
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Christian era, the Slavs expanded in various directions. Many of them 
early drifted ro the Danube, though mass penetration of the Balkan 
peninsula by the Southern Slavs did not come until die sixth century, 
possibly largely under pressure of the Avars, As already mentioned, a 
portion of them there accepted die leadership of a Bolgar khan; others 
became the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. When many Germanic tribes 
moved into Italy and Gaul, Slavs pushed westward to the Elbe, Though 
the reversal of die tide with the German Drang nadi Osltri from the 
tenth century overwhelmed many of these Western Slavs, the Czechs 
behind the mountain walls of Bohemia, and especially die Poles in the 
remote ancient homeland of die Slavs, successfully resisted political 
extinction, paring on ly the price of acceptance of Roman Cadiolidsm 
and thus becoming integrated with Western Europe. 

The greatest and most pe rmanent expansion was that of the Eastern 
Slavs, though they had no united political organization. A constant 
tendency to move downstream into the steppe, somewhat successful 
in the time of the Khazars, was on the whole prevented by die counter- 
pressure of the steppe nomads, who repeatedly drove die Slavs back 
into die protecting forests. No such formidable enemies, however, 
blocked Slav expansion northwards and north-eastwards, into die lands 
of the Lithuanians and the Finns. 

It should not be supposed chat the process of Slav dispersion neces¬ 
sarily implies common descent of ail Slavs from a common parent 
stock. There is some anthropological evidence to indicate that the 
earliest Slavs were of die dolichocephalic ‘Nordic' type, but, even prior 
to the sixth century, it is clear that the Slavs possessed no racial unity. 
What was common to diem all was the bond of speaking kindred 
languages and, to some extent, community of social institutions and 
religious concepts. In these latter respects, however, die Slavs show 
many close similarities srith members of other linguistic groups. 

In subsequent chapters attention will be focused on the Eastern Slavs. 
The history of the Western Slavs belongs to that of die West; the 
Southern Slavs early foil, more or less completely, under the rule of 
the Ottoman Turks, The Eastern Slavs, dwelling in the basin of the 
Dnieper and adjacent areas, from Kiev to Novgorod and from the 
Pripet marshes to the confluence of the Oka with die Volga, were not 
initially differentiated into Great Russians, Litde Russians (Ukrainians) 
and Wliite Russians (Biclorus). Ir is with their common history that 
the narrative muse begin. 
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Suggestions for Further Raiding 

The moJE important general treatment of Russian history is stiU the 
classic: Course of Russian History, in five volumes, based on ihc univer¬ 
sity lecture notes of Professor V, O, Kliuchevsky (d, 1909): she first 
four volumes, ro 1762, were carefully edited by Kliuchevsky himself 
Although in many respects now antiquated, its comprehensive 
organisation and the beauty of its style have not yet been surpassed; 
unfortunately T the English translation is seriously defective; the German 
translation is better. Since the lectures were addressed to Russian 
university students already familiar with the basic facts, much in diem 
is somewhat obscure for the foreign student making an initial approach 
to Russian history* 

Another general treatment of the subject is M N r Pokrovsky's 
History of Russia from the Earliest Times, in four volumes, also written 
before die First World War, Pokrovsky was a trained historical 
scholar who, however, deliberately forced Jiis interpretation into a 
Manrisl mould. After his death in 1932, diis work was condemned in 
the Soviet Union as a sociological outline. Jacking die warmth and 
colour of history. The first two volumes, compressed into one and 
eliding with 1730, were translated into English with die collaboration 
of the author. Also addressed to students with some knowledge of 
Russian history T it is not to be confused with his Brief History of Russia 
from the Earliest Tunes, in two volumes* written after the Revolution; 
die first volume o f die Brief History is a frankly political tract, while 
die second was conceived as a fifdi volume to continue Ins major work 
from 1900 to 1907. 

£ A partial translation of P. N. Miliukov's famous Essais stir fhistoire 
dc la cmlisation rmse is available as Outlines of Russian Culture. Among 
general accounts originally written in languages other than Russian* 
the only one deserving special attention is T. G. Masarvk, The Spirit of 
Russia t ably translated from the German; although sometimes inac¬ 
curate in factual details, the sketch of Russian history in the first half 
of the firsE of ic two volumes ss very sti mulating* 

The beginner will find A- G, Mazour, Modem Russian Historiography, 
a valuable summary of the development of historical writing in Russia. 
For older works, mainly in West European languages, R_ J + Kerner* 
Slavic Europe: A Bibliography^ is very serviceable, but 11 has not been 
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revised co include die mass of excellent work done on Russian history 
since the First World War, A less ambitious attempt at bibliographical 
listings has been nude in L. Strakhovsky, A Handbook of Slavic Studies. 

As a narrative outline^ Gh Vernadsky, Political and Diplomatic History 
of Russia* is a very serviceable manual, with sketch-maps and useful 
appendices, though without adequate bibliography. The pioneer work 
of A. Rcimbaud is still very readable, though of little analytical value. 

Among economic hisEOrics, special mention must be made of G, T. 
Robinson, Rural Russia under the Old Regime ; although confined to the 
development of agrarian relations, it covers the whole period to 1917 
and offers the most careful and masterful analysis of the most funda¬ 
mental aspect of Russia's history available in any language- The best 
general account of Russian economic history through the seventeenth 
century is J, Kulishex, Rstssische Wirtsehafisgesckidttt, translated from 
die Russian, }, Mayor, Economic History of Russia* is merely an assem¬ 
blage of materials relating to the subject, with serious gaps, Tugan- 
Baranovsky, Geschichte der Rttssischen Fahrik, is still valuable for the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century growth of industry* Of much less 
value is P, L, Liashchcnko, History of the National Economy of Russia to 
the ip if Revolution* translated from an edition widely acclaimed in 
the Soviet Union at the height of the Stalin regime. 

Grahar, Istoriia russkitgo iskusstva* is admirably illustrated; L, React, 
Vart msse, is a good general treatment. The Trenakov Gallery in 
Moscow has published an illustrated Start Guide to its collection of 
Russian paintings and sculpture of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. R Leonard, History of Russian Music , is a very 
good recent study, D. S. Mirsky, A History of Russian Literature* is the 
best general discussion; M. Slonim, Epic of Russian Literature and Modem 
Russian Literature* and G, Struve, Soviet Russian Literature* are good 
more recent accounts. Matthews, Structure and Development of Russian, 
is a helpful outline, 

* St 

For Russian geography, die first volume of die very old A. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Umpire des tsars et Its fusses (available also in English trans¬ 
lation). is soil extremely valuable. Two fairly recent Soviet worts are 
available in English translation: L. S. Berg, Regional Geography of the 
USSR, is highly tcduiical and does not deal with mineral resources; 
S- S. Balzak ef ai, Eeonomk Geography of the Soviet Uitimt, sandwiches 
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much valuable material between passages obviously intended only for 
tiic censorship G. B. Crcsscy* The Basis of Soviet Strength* is an excellent 
brief treatment by a well-informed contemporary American geo¬ 
grapher, with emphasis on natural resources, realistically appraised. It 
has been supplemented by his Arias Lands and Peoples, G, Goodall* 
The Soviet Union in Maps (earlier editions were styled Soviet Russia in 
Maps), published by George Philip A Sons Ltd. contains an extra¬ 
ordinarily useful assortment of historical, physical, meteorological, 
ethnic, economic and political maps; it is an indispensable companion 
volume for any history- of Russia* 

The ancient civilizations of the steppe, and particularly of the 
littoral, have been best treated by M. Rostovtseff, Iranians and Creeks 
in Southern Russia* which largely supersedes E. H. Minns, Scyihimis and 
Greeks. For background, consult A. A. Vasiltev, The Byzantine Empire; 
his Corfu In the Crimea is more specialized. The chief Greek and Latin 
sources have been died in the nores. For the steppe nomads in their 
homeland, see W, M. McGovern, The early empires of Central Asia . 

For the peoples of the forest, the most comprehensive treatment is 
G. Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, which is of great general value for detail 
andJ>ibliograp]iy. 
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The Emergence of Russia 

NINTH TO ELEVENTH CENTURIES 


At the opening of the historic period, In the ninth century of our era, 
the Eastern Slav* had no central organization. "Whatever die nature of 
the earlier^confcderatian dominated by the Antes may have been! it 
had been definitely disrupted by the onslaught of the Avars m the sixth 
century. Nodiing had eaten its place* unless one considers the tribute 
imposed on many of the Dnieper Slavs by the Kbazars as affording a 
bond of unity. According to the Ancient Chrtr rirrie, the earliest written 
record* the Eastern Slavs were divided into a number of tribes, the 
names and habitat of which it lists. The AlittitU Chmtkk was composed 
at Kiev not earlier than the end of the eleventh or beginning of the 
twelfth century, and its account of the early Slavs must of course be 
received with great reserve; yet on this point it may be taken as 
accurate. 

The prejudices of its monkish compilers probably account for the 
ascription to the Polyanians, whose chief centre was Kiev, of all the 
virtues, while the other tribes of Slavs are represented to have lived 
m the fashion of ilie Polovtsy* with whom the annalists were only too 
well acquainted: 

For the Polyanians retained the mild and peaceful customs of their 
ancestors, and showed respect for their daughters-in-law and their 
sisters* as web as for their mothers and fathers. . . + They observed 
a fixed marriage custom, under which the groom’s brother did 
not fetch the bride, but she was brought to the bridegroom in die 
evening, and on the next morning her dowry was turned over. The 
Dcrcvlians, on die other hand* existed in bestial fashion, and lived 
like cattle. They killed one another, ate every impure thing, and 
there was no marriage among them, but instead they seized upon 
maidens by capture. The Radimidiiam, the Vyarichians, and die 
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Scverians had die same customs. They lived in the forest like any 
wild beast, and ate every unclean thing. They spoke obscenely 
before their fathers and their daughters-in-law. 1 

The organization of die various tribes was evidently very loose, 
Notwithstanding the patronymic endings of most of the tribal names, 
their structure would seem to have had but little relationship to blood 
affinity. Apparently control, such as it was* was exercised by an 
aristocracy operating from the widely scattered towns: these towns 
must be understood in the sense of military centres, protected by 
wooden or earthen palisades* rather dian in any economic sense. 
Despite die reputation of the early Slavs as a peaceful people, a reputa¬ 
tion perhaps not unconnected widt the circumstance that until the 
ninth century they seem to have known no weapons but bows and 
spears* the several tribes appear to have been engaged in frequent 
struggles with, each other and with their still weaker neighbours, the 
Lithuanians and the Finns. Based in the ‘towns 1 * of which Kiev was to 
become the greatest, bands of marauders levied tribute on adjacent 
areas and plundered remoter regions, using furs, honey, wax and slaves 
thus acquired as commodities of exchange with [lie neighbouring 
nomads of the steppe, to whom they themselves also often paid 
tribute. 

The more basic unit of Slav organization, which would appear to 
have varied little from tribe 10 tribe, was the village community. 
It was evidently common not only to die Eastern Slavs but to all the 
Slavs in general, and, indeed* at a more remote epoch, to the other 
peoples of Europe. Tile resemblances between the manner of life of 
the ciehth-ccntury Slavs Sn the Dnieper area and that of the Germans 
as described by Tacitus* or for that matter, of the Greeks of die time 
of Homer, are very strong. Whatever the subsequent divergences of 
Russian and Western history, there can be no question but that* at the 
starting-point of Russian history * its institutional equipment was of a 
piece with that of die West. This starting-point* however, is centuries 
later than is the case of the West; consequently it docs nor follow that 
Russian history' was bound to reproduce die characteristic course of 
Western history, even if one leaves out of account the special nature 
of other influences* such as geography and his tor teal contacts with 
oilier peoples* 

1 CrdSS* op, dt*, p + 
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The village community was basically a family community, which, 
however, often absorbed outside elements. By family must be under¬ 
stood the complex family, including not merely children and grand¬ 
children but also more remote relatives, or even dependents without 
any blood, or even marriage relationship. Such a community might 
be housed in one dwelling or might include more than a score of 
households. Property, if we may apply this term at all in that period, 
was collective. This collectivity extended not merely to die holding of 
land but to its utilization and may, in early times, have included even 
the fruits of common labour. Leadership in these communities by no 
means always depended on paternity or seniority. Frequently village 
chicfr were chosen by election; occasionally the widow of a chief 
succeeded him. Social stratification was simple: a bottom stratum of 
slaves, for die most part captives, was largely absorbed into the 
structure of the complex family ; the mass of die members were legally 
free; among them there are some signs of the differentiation of an 
aristocracy, from the members of which the chief was normally chosen. 

The principal economic occupation was agriculture, with subsidiary 
cattle raising. The principal crops were grain, mainly rye and barley, 
and flax. The implements were crude. The ground was usually turned 
over with die aid of a forked stick, sometimes drawn by animals* 
Genuine ploughs seem not to have been introduced before the ninth 
century, under the influence of more technically advanced agricultural 
peoples with whom die Eastern Slavs then came into contact. To 
describe the Eastern Slavs as agricultural nomads svould perhaps be an 
exaggeration* Yet die primitive character of their agricultural tech¬ 
niques, permitted no recovery of fertility by land kept too long under 
cultivation, and the vast extent of available land impelled a considerable 
part of die population to move on at frequent intervals, abandoning 
outworn soil in favour of fresh areas. On die other hand, the rarity 1 of 
natural clearings and die inevitable difficulties ill die way of making 
artificial clearings were undoubtedly a restraining factor. Nor is k 
probable that the new settlement was usually far removed from, the 
old. Kliuchevsky's emphasis on tile mobility of die agricultural 
population was perhaps exaggerated by the xMarxist Pokrovsky when 
he wTote that 'it was rare for a Russian peasant to die where his 
grandfather was bom*. 1 The fact of movement of a large part of the 
population, with the resultant colonization of the land lying between 
1 Pokrovsky, Brief //ejfery, I, 
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the Oka and the tipper Volga* is indubitable. Whether such colonisa¬ 
tion was rhe simple result of increase of population in the older area 
settled by the Slavs or whether it reflected a peculiar constant shifting 
of population in areas settled of old is a more difficult question. 

Since the products of agriculture in the forest zone scarcely exceeded 
the subsistence needs of the population, the chief surplus commodities 
available for exchange Were the natural products of the forest. The 
sparsely inhabited forests still abounded in fur-bearing animals and in 
wild bees. Furl! honey and wax were therefore the principal export 
goods* and it was in them that tribute to the steppe nomads was 
normally reckoned. Coins were not unknown, but they were of 
foreign origin. Such trade as existed was largely carried on by die 
neighbouring nomads - K bazars* Dolgars and even the more remote 
Arabs, 

The economy of the Slavs, resembling that of the early inhabitants 
of the West European forests* is not die only respect in which they 
differed sharply from the pastoral nomads of die steppe. Their living 
conditions, their laws and religious beliefs also stamp diem as ‘Euro¬ 
pean* radier than "Asiatic 1 , Tn place of fek-covered wagons and skin 
terns* the abodes of rhe Slavs were of earth and wood; basically holes 
in the ground, the sides of which were built up with logs, they were 
coveted widi timber* thatch or reeds. The dress of die Slavs consisted 
of shirts and right trousers {or skirts]* covered with a long cloak 
(kaftan) lined with fur or with die skins of bear, wolf or sheep; their 
footwear was leather or* more usually* bast. Even in later centuries 
only a select minority were able to afford horses; the bulk of the armed 
population (the "children 1 ) fought on foot and without armour. 

The laws of the Eastern Slavs were based on custom and were not 
recorded before the eleventh century. The earliest code* the Russkma 
iWJj, so strongly reflects Byzantine influence* especially in its 
ecclesiastical aspects, that it cannot be taken as fully representative of 
old Russian law. Yet* if due allowance be made not only for emenda¬ 
tions obviously incorporated in extant texts by later copyists bnt also 
for the social development of Russia prior to this first effort at recording 
its law* it would appear that early Sbv concepts of proper conduct did 
not differ radically from those of the Germans before their irruption 
into the territories of the Roman Empire or* for that matter, of the 
Italians and Greeks in much earlier times. The primitive Mosaic 
concepts of"an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth 1 had apparently 
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been modified into a fairly elaborate system of tariffs, with penalties 
payable in terms of furs and graded both according to the severity of 
the injury and the status of the persons involved* The obligation of 
exacting the penalty apparently rented on the relatives of die injured 
part)'; a survival of this practice is found (though not mentioned in the 
Pfiwtlt i) in the judicial duel (pofie) of the later period. 

The religious concepts of the Eastern Slavs also strongly resembled 
those of other early Indo-European peoples. Their loose hierarchy of 
gods, representing the forces of nature, may roughly be compared with 
the early denizens of the Grecian Olympus and with Roman or Teu¬ 
tonic counterparts. It is difficult to define with precision the attributes 
of the gods of die pagan Slavs; the Eastern Slavs had no knowledge of 
writing prior to the introduction of Christianity, and the monks had 
no interest in preserving pagan mythology * Dazhbog was die god of 
the sun, but Perun, the god of thunder and lightning, seems to have 
outweighed him in importance. Of less importance was Volos, later 
confused by monkish chroniclers with St. Biasing patron of flocks and 
herds, but apparently originally a Sort of Pluto, A second strain in Slav 
religious beliefs was a veneration of ancestors, regarded as the protec¬ 
tors of their descendants. 

The "European' character of Russian history is not diminished by 
Russia's experience with a "Norman conquest'. In somewhat the same 
way as the Anglo-Saxons submitted to the leadersliip of the Normans 
while absorbing them into their own the Eastern Slavs in the 

ninth century accepted the rule of the Varangians (Northmen) from 
across the Baltic and speedily Slavicized them. Tire Varangians were 
closely akin to, in individual instances quite possibly identical vrith p 
those Swift Danes 1 who, from the eighth and ninth centuries, harried 
all the coasts of Western Europe, carried their raids up the rivers far 
into die interior, and ultimately established their rule over considerable 
areas - notably the Danelaw in Saxon England and Normandy in 
Carolingian France. 

Lured by possibilities of plunder and of trade rooted in plunder 
similar to those that brought the Viking swarms down on the West, 
the Scandinavians fully developed the potentialities of the great river 
waterways from the Baltic to the Black and Caspian Seas. These pagan 
barbarians "gathered tribute from the Slav, Lithuanian and Finnish 
populations, mainly in die form of furs, wax and honey; to these forest 
commodities they often added the persons of their victims, as well as 
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more specifically Baltic products, such as amber They exchanged didr 
loot for ptedous metals and articles of luxury derived from fieri^ 
Byzantium and Moslem Baghdad, bi diis enterprise these masters of 
the waterways possessed superior weapons and showed greater 
organizing ability dian had their Slav predecessors. 

The derails of the process by which the Northmen established 
themselves among the Slavs along tire Dnieper are not well substantia¬ 
ted and have given rise to many ingenious and controversial inter¬ 
pretations. Archaeological evidence makes it certain that Scandinavians 
traded with die Arabs by way of tile Volga as early as die seventh 
century. It is doubtful whether, as Professor Vernadsky argues, Swedes 
bad in the eighth century established a ‘kaganate, independent of rhe 
Khazar Kagan, near die mouth of die Don; it is in accordance with 
diis theory that he traces die term ‘Kris’ back to the Alans, What seems 
a far more probable explanation of the origin of die name, and one 
more generally accepted, derives ‘Rus’ from die Finnish term ‘ruoisi’. 
those who rowed; the existence of a place called Staraia Russa (Old 
Rus) ill the north-western comer of the plain seems more readily 
explicable if die origin of the W'ord be sought in diat quarter rather 
than in rhe opposite, south-eastern comer. 

In the ninth century', die period of greatest Norse activity in the 
West, their visits to ‘Gardarik' - the land of towns (gofoda), as die 
Scandinavian sagas call the land of the Slavs - increased in intensity. 
Ibis was nor an organized movement supported by a central authority 
in the homeland. Ratlier was it a matter of small armed bands, waning 
with each other as well as preying on the native population; these bands 
established themselves in die already existing Slav towns, Thai diese 
Norsemen at diis rime carried on active trade with Constantinople is 
attested by the hoards of Byzantine coins of this period that have been 
found ill Scandinavia. An odd entry in a Frankish annal under the year 
s 39 records that in diat year a Byzantine embassy to the Caroling]an 
emperor was accompanied by some ‘Rus’, whose way home by the 
Dnieper had been blocked by the Pcchcnegs; recognizing the ‘Rus’ as 
Swedes, die suspicious emperor, Louis the German, detained them. 
That at home die Rus were by no means peaceful merchants is attested 
by their attack on Amastris, a Byzantine outpost on the north shore of 
the Black Sea, in 840. 

So Jong as the Khazais remained in effective control of the steppe, 
they evidendy did not interfere with the trade of the Slavs and die 
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Rus by way of the Dnieper with Constanrinop]e + but were content 
with exaction of a mild tribute. With the decline of their power and 
the growing menace of the Pechenegs on the lower Dnieper, the Rus 
were constrained to form a tighter organization if they were to keep 
open the waterway to Constantinople* In the early part of the ninth 
century the Rus had still developed no central authority; each band 
was a law unto itself in its own 'town' and the surrounding province 
on which it levied tribute. Riurik (Hr&rckr), the traditional founder 
of the Russian state, had held sway only in die notth-westem comer 
of the plain. The story in the Ancient Chronicle that Riurik and his 
brothers were in S62 called in by die Slavs to put an end to their 
constant strife and to + rulc over diem" cannot be taken seriously; it 
strongly resembles the story of the 'invitation' to Hengist and Horsa 
to come to Britain after its abandonment by Roman troops. Quite 
independently of Riurik, who finally settled in Novgorod, other 
leaders established themselves at various strongpoints in die Dnieper 
basin. As early as 860, the then chieftains at Kiev, Askold and Dir f were 
able to organize a force sufficiently formidable to make an attack on 
Constantinople, at a tunc when most of die imperial forces were 
involved in a war on die eastern frontier of the Byzantine empire. 

Oleg, who succeeded Riurik at Novgorod killed Askold and Dir 
and established his residence at Kiev {879). He levied tribute on most 
of the Slav population of the Dnieper area and warred with the Ma¬ 
gyars, who then controlled the lower course of the river. In 907 he 
apparendy made another serious attack on Constantinople* The terms 
of treaties with the Greeks, stated to have been concluded in 907 and 
91 i f are given in the Russian Chronicle; they define with care the terms 
under wliich the Rus were to he admitted to Constantinople and the 
provision to be made for them by die imperial authorities* The 
regularity and nature of the Russian contacts with die metropolis of 
Christendom are amply confirmed by a tenth-century description 
incorporated in Be Adminhtrnndo Impcrio of the Emperor Constantine 
Forphyrogciutus* Oleg's successor, Igor, alleged to be a son of Riurik, 
made a fresh attack on Constantinople in 944; die resultant treaty' of 
945 confirms the impression that the 'grand prince" of Kiev was but 
one of a n umb er oi rulers who simultaneously levied tribute on the 
agricultural population of dieir respective principalities* Apparently 
the ascendancy' of die prince of Kiev rested mainly on the situation of 
hb city* the last fortified point In the forest zone before she Dnieper 
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emerged into the open steppe; as host to his fellow-princes, assembled 
for the annual spring viat'to Constantinople, he quite naturally served 
also as the leader of the expedition, without being able to assume any 
regular authority over the territories and populations subject eo tlw 
other princes. The most ho could hope to do was to install bis sons or 
loyal followers in the other 'towns" whenever he was strong enough. 

In the Kievan period there was at no rime a Russian state . Each 
prince had his following, the Jruxhina t the Russian counterpart of the 
Latin umitattu and Teutonic Gefolge. The leadership of the war band 
passed by no regular system of succession. When Igor was killed while 
collecting tribute (945), it was his widow Olga who organized the 
exaction of vengeance. Apparently in her rime the practice of making 
annual winter expeditions to gather tribute was replaced, in the areas 
under her control, by a system of local agents of the princes, responsible 
for the regular collection of dues. When ber son Sviatoslav was grown, 
he became the war leader: 

Upon his expeditions he carried with him neither wagons nor 
kettles, and boiled no meat, but cut off small strips of horse flesh, 
game or beef, and ate it after roasting it on the coals. Nor did he 
have a tent, but he spread out a horse-blanket under him, and set 
his saddle under liis head. 1 

He warred mightily against the Khazars. taking their famous stone 
fortress at Sarkel on die Don (963), and against the Volga Bolgars, 
whose capital he plundered {96 j). He was a willing tool of the Byzan¬ 
tine emperors in dieir struggle against the Bulgars oi the Danube. He 
succeeded in destroying the power of the Khazars, sacking their capital, 
IoT, on the lower Volga (968), and thereby assisting the rise of a 
srronc;er and fiercer horde ul steppe nomads, the Pceheiiegs, His chort 
to destroy die Balkan Bulgars after they had made peace with the 
emperor led to hostilities with the Greeks, which were terminated by 
a fresh treaty with Constantinople (971). Ultimately he met death at 
the hands of the Peehencgs, whose chief had Sviatoslav’s skull made 
into a gold-encrusted drinking-cup (972) ■ 

Among the agents left by Sviatoslav in charge of Ills, domains were 
three of his sons. The problem of succession was settled by fratricidal 
wars. The sole survivor, Vladimir, installed himself at Kiev (97?), 


B 


1 Cross, op. dtp. Sij. 
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whence, by savage campaigns, he collected wives and tribute from 
most of the Dnieper basin. Vladimir s chief fame rests on his forced 
conversion of the Russian Slavs to Christianity, a topic to be discussed 
later. During his reign, Kiev was repeatedly harassed by die Pechenegs; 
to hold them off, Vladimir built a son of fortified line of new towns 
along die steppe frontier. At his death (1015) he left seven sons—of 
four or five different mothers^cach ruling as prince in a portion of the 
Russian land; one of them, Yaroslav of Novgorod, was in open rebel¬ 
lion. having refused to pay tribute to his father. Sviatopolk, who seized 
Kiev, promptly murdered three of bis brothers, but was defeated in a 
four-year struggle by Yaroslav, who succeeded to the tide of grand 
prince. Yaroslav, however, was forced to share die territory with 
another brother, Mstislav, who toot the opportuidty to move his 
residence from outlying Tmutorahan, beyond the Sea of Azov, to 
Chernigov, near Kiev. Not until Mstislav’s death (1036} did Yaroslav 
'the Wise’ venture to remove his seat from Novgorod to Kiev. 

The fact that for a dozen years no prince sat at Kiev, the ‘mother of 
Russian towns, betokens the early decline of the paramount import¬ 
ance of the trade with Byzantium and, with it, of such significant as 
the title of grand prince had. After Yaroslav’s death (1054 ), no grand 
prince’ even pretended to exercise direct audiority over the whole of 
Rus; at most, he acted in Ittco parentis toward his younger brothers; 
Yaroslav s sons had been enjoined by their dying father to ‘remain at 
peace, brother heeding brother’. For another century, however, Kiev 
remained die chief prize, die throne on which each'prince aspired to 

By agreement among die princes, a ‘rota’ system of succession 
developed. Under it each brother was recognized as having the right 
co succeed to the throne of Kiev on the death of his next older brother 
When the turn of the next generation came, each oldest son was 
deemed to have the right to sit on whatever throne his father had 
occupied. O11 each of these thrones brother was to succeed cider 
brother, and they' in their turns were to be succeeded by their cousins 
sons of their father’s next younger brother. Thus, if each prince died m 
order of his genealogical (not necessarily chronological) seniority, each 
in his turn would before Jus death sit on the tlirone of Kiev. Jf however 
any pnnee d.ed prematurely. Jus progeny became Ugor. they had the 
nght to succeed in their proper mm to whatever thrones their fathers 
had sar on, hut were excluded from die general system of rotation. 
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The various towns were ranked in order - Kiev, Chernigov, Percia- 
slav, Smolensk, Vladimir-Volynsk, and the rach of them had, 
other towns junior to it, which were to be the temporary portion of 
the younger brothers of their respective princes. Could the rota system 
have worked perfectly, no branch of the family could have established 
its particular hereditary authority in any portion of the plain. Rather, 
the theory of collective family authority over die whole area of settle¬ 
ment would have become a living fact. 

Actually, nothing of the kind developed, brothers did not die in the 
order of their birth, giving each Ills turn to sic at Kiev. The sons of those 
who died prematurely would not reconcile themselves to exclusion 
from 'rota' computations. Sons of older brothers might be older dian 
some of their uncles, creating conflict between genealogical seniority' 
and actual age. Inevitably, there were incessant disputes* and all the 
thrones of Rus changed hands frequently in defiance of ‘rota* prin¬ 
ciples, As a disheartened grand prince admitted (t 151), l A place does 
not go to a head, bur a bead to a place/ 1 Particularly was this true of 
senior thrones, such as those of Kiev and Novgorod, In lesser princi¬ 
palities, branches of die family frequently established themselves on 
an hereditary' basis, though also subject to die principle of local 
rotation. 

in short, each prince, like the kings, dukc^ m unts and barons of the 
West, strove to subject to himself as much territory' as he could mili¬ 
tarily control In his own domains he collected dues and administered 
justice; in his relations with other princes he was guided by his own 
self-interest, sometimes joining other Russia princes in campaigns 
against the Feehencgs (or their successors, the Polovtsy) or the Poles, 
sometimes allying himself with die alien foe against his own kinsmen. 
There is little use in tracing these constant internecine feuds; attention 
may better be centred on die influence exerted by Byzantium on Rus. 

By reason of her geographical remoteness Russia had never formed 
part of the Roman Empire, Not only did Ron tan legions never tramp 
on Russian soil; Roman civilization could leave no monuments in die 
form of roads and buddings, no skeleton political and ecclesiastical 
structure such as that which had aided the Geritian barbarians painfully 
to rebuild civilization in the West. On rhe other hand, [lie annual visits 
to Constantinople gave die Russians a more direct contact with die 
living remains of Graeco-Roman civilization than was enjoyed by the 
E Palnot Sobramt Russkikh Let&pUei* II, (Tpatievsky version). 
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Western world, particularly after die rise of Arab power in the Medi¬ 
terranean. Moreover, it was the eastern end of the Mediterranean where 
antique civilization had reached its greatest heights; even the Roman 
law, so influential in the later development of Europe, was codified at 
Byzantium, not at old Rome. Throughout the Kievan period Constan¬ 
tinople was the metropolis of Christendom, the political, qc 
and economic centre of the Occidental world, rivalled only by Moslem 
Baghdad. 

The impact of the imperial city, considered in its physical aspects 
alone, oil the senses of die rude barbarians from the forests and swamps 
of the north, must have been tremendous. The solemn sendees in the 
magnificent cathedral of St. Sophia, the impressive singing and the 
overpowering incense, could not fail to sway the minds of the Rus. 
Coupled with the wealth and splendour of die imperial court, they 
proved irresistible to many a Scandinavian warrior, the more so as the 
emperors welcomed these doughty fighters into their service. Appar¬ 
ently, it was not uncommon for men to move back and forth between 
die emperor's service and membership in the druzliina of a Kievan 
prince. Thus gradually there grew up in Kiev a Christian element 
among the pagans. The treaty of 94 $ refers to a Russian church (St. 
Elias) and distinguishes between Christian Rus and pagan Rus. 
Princess Olga herself was baptized under the name ofHdcn in 955, two 
years before she paid an official visit to Constantinople. Although she 
was not able to persuade her snub-nosed son, Sviatoslav, to follow her 
example, and although Constantinople showed little of the missionary 
zeal that characterized Rome, it was not long before the official 
conversion of all Rus to Christianity was effected (988). 

Vladimir, son of Sviatoslav, who had won the throne of Kiev by 
die murder of his older brodier, was the last major European ruler to 
abandon paganism. Within the preceding quartet of a century the 
kings of Poland, Denmark, Norway and Hungary had accepted 
Christianity from Rome, The Khazars had been Jewish for at least a 
century; more recently Russia's other neighbours, the Volga Bolgars 
had embraced yam. According to the Chromed, Vladimir invited 
envoys of all die major faiths to discuss their belief; for the benefit of 
himself and his followers. The Bolgars explained 

that they believed in God, and that Mahomet instructed them to 

1 Cross, Op. dt, pp. 91s-111 pusim, 
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practice circumcision* to cat no pork, to drink no wine, and, after 
death* promised them complete fulfilment of their carnal desires. 

They added details* some of 

which out of modesty may not be written down* Vladimir 
listened to them* for he was fond of women and Indulgence, 
regarding which he heard with pleasure. But dreumrision and 
abstinence from pork and wine were disagreeable to him. 'Drink¬ 
ing/ said he, f is the joy of the Russes. We cannot exist without 
that pleasure/ 

The pope’s emissaries said 

their teaching was . , . 'Fasting according to one's strength. But 
whatever one eats or drinks is all to the glory of God, as our 
teacher Paul has said/ Then Vladimir answered* "Depart hence; 
our fathers accepted no such principle/ 

The Kha^ars* envoys had ro repeat unpleasant things about pork and 
dreumrision and had further to admit that though their native land 
was Jerusalem 

"God was angry at our forefathers, and scattered us among the 
gentiles on account of our sins / 

Vladimir scornfully demanded, 

'How can you hope to teach others w r hile you yourselves are cast 
out and scattered abroad by the hand of God? If God loved you 
and your faith* you would not be thus dispersed in foreign lauds. 
Do you expect us to accept that fate also?’ 

Then the Greeks, according to the Chronicle, gave Vladimir an extended 
account of the history of the world since the creation* not forgetting 
to run down their competitors. Vladimir, who punctuated this 
exposition with his naive questions* was apparently more impressed 
with a canvas depicting the Day of Judgment than with the Greek 
scholar's explanations; evidently he continued to be troubled "why 
God should have descended to earth and should have endured such 
pain". 

It is not surprising that Vladimir and his simple warriors should have 
been unable to make up their minds in this war of words. Their final 
decision was based on empirical investigation. Russian emissaries 
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visited the temples of the Bolgars, the ‘Germans' and the Greeks; only 
with the Jews they did not bother further. These envoys reported the 
mosques were unclean; ‘Their religion is not good.’ Western Catholic 
worship was rolerabic, ‘but we beheld no glory there’. When, how¬ 
ever, 

the Greeks led us to the edifices where they worship their God , ,, 
we knew not whether we were in heaven or on earth. For on earth 
there is no such splendour or such beauty, and we are at a loss how 
to describe it. We only know that God dwells there among men, 
and their service is fairer than the ceremonies of other nations.... 

On the practical side, the Byzantine emperor at the rime found 
himself hard pressed both by the Balkan BuJgars and by revolt in 
Anatolia. In despair he sought military aid from Vladimir, promising 
him the hand of his sister Anna, a princess ‘bom in die purple', who 
liad previously been refused to the western emperor, Otto II, Vladimir 
permitted himself to be bapdzed at Kherson and sene some 6,000 
warriors to aid the emperor. Though victory cooled die latter’s ardour 
for the bargain, military pressure by Vladimir on Byzantine holdings 
in the Crimea effected its consummation (988). In 990 Vladimir 
returned to Kiev with his imperial bride and a retinue of priests. 
Throughout his dominions the population was compulsorily bapdzed 
wholesale, and construction of die Tithe Church, entitled to receive 
one-tenth of all the prince’s revenues, was begun at Kiev, Bishops 
were established in all the major centres of Rus, although it was not 
until about 1037 that the first metropolitan arrived from Constantinople 
to head the new Russian branch of die Greek Orthodox Church. 

As in the West, the Church was destined to play an enormous role, 
but with tar-reaching differences. Russia was to know no Cluniac 
Reform, which in the eleventh-century West, along with its effect in 
treeing the clergy from by control and in strengthening the power of 
the papacy, insisted on die rule of celibacy for the "secular clergy 
(priests) as well as for the regular clergy (monks). Bv die same token, 
Russia experienced no Investiture Conflict, that great battle between 
the Church and die temporal rulers over die right to appoint ecclesi¬ 
astics. It is true that for almost five hundred years the successive metro¬ 
politans were, with two brief exceptions, Greeks, chosen not by die 
grand princes but by the ecclesiastical authorities at Cons tan tmo pie 
On the other hand, a good half of the bishops were Russians, and iu 
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tiicir selection die local authorities exerted great influence. The 
patriarchs of Constantinople, moreover, never advanced claims to 
spiritual supremacy* even in the eastern pan of the empire* comparable 
to those of the bishops of Rome. The oecumenical patriarch was only 
one of four patriarchs (five if Rome be included) all of equal spiritual 
weight, and ecclesiastical questions were settled not by them but by 
general councils of the Church. It is interesting to recall iliac the Council 
of Nicaca (335), which definitely committed the Church to the accep¬ 
tance of Trinitarian doctrine, later enshrined in the Athanasian creed, 
was presided over not by a patriarch but by the emperor (himself a 
pagan). Bryce exaggerated when he wrote that The Teutonic Emperor 
was tile shadow of the Pope, cast on the secular world. The Eastern 
Patriarch was the shadow of the Emperor, cast on the spiritual world/ 1 
Yet there was a very large clement of truth in his dictum, and the 
whole spirit of the Orthodox Church, in Russia as in die Byzantine 
Empire, was dominated by a cc&aro-papisiii unknown in the West. 

However doubtful one may be of the spiritual significance of 
Christianity in Kievan Russia—for the mass of the population Christian 
ritual was evidently but a thin veneer on pagan superstition, while the 
rulers honoured Christian precepts mainly in the breach - there can be 
no question of the immense cultural influence of the Church, On die 
material side, Russian architecture was profoundly influenced by 
Byzantine models; the arcs and crafts, largely in the service of the 
Church, flourished in Kievan Rus after die conversion. In the realm of 
government, the canon law provided precedents for developing the 
legislative activity of the Kievan princes and thus constituted an early 
channel for die penetration of the principles of the Roman law into 
primitive Slavonic legal concepts. It would seem to be an exaggeration 
to suggest that the influence of die Church extended so far as to 
eliminate the death penalty in Kievan Rus; its absence fii extant copies 
of the Russktiia Pfavda may be accounted for by the fact that these 
were ecclesiastical versions to be applied in Church courts, not the code 
that prevailed in the prince's tribunals, for, in Russia as in die West, 
"church people' were subject to trial and punishment only by die 
Church itself These included not only die clergy proper but also those 
in one way or another serving, whether in the churches or in the 
eleemosynary institutions it maintained (hospitals, inns, etc.) + and 

1 Bryce, James {Viseduni), H&Iy Rtffium Empire (new ed,, London, 1910), 
P 33^ 
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various categories of people (izgoi) who had somehow lost their proper 
social status and had been taken under the wing of the Church, Educa¬ 
tion, of course, was monopolized by the Church, and the clergy 
constituted the bulk of the literate population. For priests’ sons educa¬ 
tion was compulsory; those of them who remained illiterate were — 
along with slaves who had bought their freedom and bankrupt 
merchants - classed among die Izgoi above mentioned. The character of 
the instruction in the Kievan schools is perhaps suggested by a passage 
in one of the few Russian translations of Greek lay thought to the effect 
tliat there arc three woes — grammar school, poverty and a vicious wife. 
Formal education was, however, not wholly confined to the clergy; a 
few of the leadingsons of ruling families even studied at Constantinople; 
and cases of educated women are not unknown, especially in convents. 
Although the penalty for murder of a woman was only' half that of a 
man, Kievan women enjoyed extensive property rigliB. 

The Church in Russia was inferior to the Roman Church in its 
preservation and transmission of the culture of the ancient world. The 
renowned missionaries ro the Slavs, Cyril and Methodius, had devised 
a modification of the Greek alphabet suited ro the tongue of the 
Slavidsed BuJgars. Instead of requiring the Russian clergy to learn 
Greek, die necessary ritual books were translated for their benefit into 
Old Church Slavonic. Although practically all the metropolitans of 
Kiev and many of the Russian bishops were themselves Greets they 
were too few in number, and their interest in the barbarians ainong 
whom they were stationed was too slight, for them to exert any pro¬ 
found influence. Portions of the Bible and certain oilier religion or 
canonic writings were translated into Slavonic and served as models 
ior a considerable body of native literature, heavily hagiographic. 
However, the philosophic and scientific lore, as well as other secular 
literature of antiquity, remained almost a closed book to most of the 
Russian literati, however 'saturated with the sweetness of book learning’ 
haveS^ 01121 such as the Metropolitan Oarion (1051-1053)may 

Finally it should be observed that Russian asceticism, at least in the 
Kievan period, was far more passive than its Western counterpart. The 
most outstanding monasteries in the West - Monte Cassino, Clnny 
Fulda fona - were founded on the ini tiative of men who withdrew 
from the world in quest of eternal salvation; dieir renown for pietv 
attracted settlers - and endowments - but their original impetus had 
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timed them out into the wilderness, Jn Kievan Rus monasteries were 
almost without exception founded: on the initiative, or closely under 
the wing of, princes. The greatest of them all, the Monastery of the 
Caves [Pecherskaia Lam) at Kiev* which down to the twentieth 
century continued annually to attract pilgrims by the million* owed 
its rapid rise to wealth and fame mainly to the favour of the princes. 
Founded late in the reign of Yaroslav the Wise by Sc Antony, who had 
visited die great Greek monastery of Mt. Athos. its first few* inmates 
lived in eaves hollowed out of the day bank of the Dnieper below 
Kiev. The tunnel under the river* lined with the scaled cells in which 
the most enthusiastic monks lived and died and were buried* has 
remained one of the showplaees of the history of asceticism* but the 
monastery itself was soon moved to more comfortable quarters on 
the hill-top by its second abbot, die humble aristocrar St Feodosy, 
the third man to be canonized by the Russian Church. It is perhaps 
characteristic that the first two Russians to be recognized as saims were 
not ascetics or even ecclesiastics but princes* Boris and Gleb* two of the 
younger sons of Vladimir, whose meekness in tamely submitting to 
their murders by the agents of their brother Sviatopolk is curiously 
suggestive of the attitude which so many^Soviet leaders were to sho w 
in the purge trials of the 193 0s + 

Though monks, unlike the secular clergy, were required^ be 
celibate* and though they, spent most of their time in prayer and 
literary activities, with some fasting and occasionally even more severe 
mortification of the flesh, the monasteries of the Kievan period were 
generally princely foundations. The piety of their members was highly 
regarded as of vicarious service to the princes and their boy an, whose 
consciences, secure in the knowledge of their gifts eo these holy men, 
need not be further troubled by their own conduct. It was* of course, 
from the monks that the higher clergy, so far as they were native-born 
Russians, were drawn. Trained to obedience and but fifth; interested in 
secular matters, the Russian prelates in Kievan times* with scarcely a 
murmur* followed the Byzantine tradition of rendering unto Caesar 
the things that ore GaesarV Only when their extensive wealth was 
threatened* as at the time of the "democratic revolution' in Kiev in 1113* 
did they exert themselves in a political sense. 

Perhaps because of this attitude that men of God need not be troubled 
about political arrangements in this ephemeral life, the Church showed 
no hostility to dynastic interchanges between the Orthodox East and 
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ihe Latin West. The long ecclesiastical controversy between Greek 
Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism resulted in 1054 h permanent 
sdusm and mutual anathema by both parts of the Church Universal. 
Yet the Russian Church did not, in the days of Kiev, manifest the 
virulent hatred of the ‘Latin heresy* that was later to become so marked 
and was to find classic expression in the doctrine of Moscow as the 
third and final Rome. Especially m the earlier part of the Kicvati 
period, the dynasty of Riurik enjoyed high prestige among the ruling 
families of Europe. The relative wealth and grandeur of the towns in 
the Dnieper basin-Bishop Dietmar of Merseburg was profoundly 
impressed by the report that Kiev in xoifi was a dry offorty churches 
and eight markets - pur Russian brides at a premium in the West. 
Three daughters of the great Yaroslav, whose wife was herself a 
daughter of the king of Sweden, married the kings of France, of 
Hungary and of Norway; a granddaughter, widowed at sixteen, 
became at eighteen the unhappy second wife of the Emperor Henry IV, 
of Canossa fame. The process was a two-way one; among die many 
Western brides of Russian rulers may be mentioned die refugee 
daughter of Harold of England, who married Vladimir Monomakh, 
who was to sit as grand prince of Kiev from itij to 1115, It was only 
ater that Russia, her trade fallen away to insignificant proportions and 
her land overrun by the nomads of Asia, was ro disappear for a time 
from the consciousness of Western Europe. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

For general treatments, see Chapter 1. The best detailed account of diis 
period IS to be found in Vernadsky, Ancient Rus.ua and Kievan Ru<si a 
A soil more recent study by die same author is The Origins of music 
with emphasis on cultural factors; Professor Vernadsky adds fresh 
arguments drawn particularly from religious beliefs, in support of his 
concept of the influence of nomadic Asia on the Russian Slavs 
S ‘ H. Cross {«L), The Russia,, Primary Chronicle , provides an English 
translation of this most important source, with an excellent mtr^ 
dumon. Useiul sidelights may be found in Masudi, Meadows of Gold 
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A general history of the Scandinavians, with a careful chapter devoted 
co their activities in Russia, is T, D. Kendrick, A History of the Vikings. 
An earlier, path-breaking, discussion is Vilhelm Thomsen, Relations 
between Audent Russia and Scandinavia at id the Origins of the Russian 
State, 

The most thorough account of the Church in early Rus is E, E* 
Golubinshy s Isiorha Russkoi Tserkvi. A study in English is G. P* 
Fedotov* The Russian Religious Mind: Kievan Christianity, 

D. R. Buxton, Russian Mediaeval Architecture; N. P. Kondakov, The 
Russian Icon; N, K. Gudzy, History of Early Russian Literature; L A- 
Magnus, The Heroic Bail ads of Russia ; and Afanas'ev (mm. N. 
Guicrman), .Rjtfjurri Fairy Tates * deal with specific aspects of early 
Russian culture. 
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The Kievan Period 

ELEVENTH TO THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 


In the course of the Kievan period - die quarter of a millennium 
stretching approximately from die adoption of Christianity to 
the Mongol conquest (1238-1340) - the early forms of robber-trade 
evolved to produce a complex, roughly ordered social structure, able 
co support a fairly advanced urban culture. The area of settlement of 
the Eastern Slavs of this period was roughly a parallelogram: its 
southern boundary ran Irregularly from the north-eastern slopes of the 
Carpathians to the headwaters of the Donets; its most rugged edge 
ran north-easterly from die Dnieper near the confluence of the Pscl’ 
to the confluence of die Oka and die Volga, and thence northerly to 
the watershed; jts northern limit followed the watershed westward 
reaching northward 10 touch the southern shores of Lakes Onega and 
Ladoga and the southeastern coast of the Gulf of Finland; its westward 
boundary slanted south-wesrward to the Carpathians. Otherwise 
expressed, the territory occupied by the Russian Slavs was bounded on 
the south and east by the open steppe, which was then die domain of 
the nomadic and pagan Pechenegs and. from the eleventh centurv of 
the still more formidable Polovtsy (or Cumans); in the north-east the 
principal obstacles to further expansion into the area still inhabited bv 
the backward Fuins were the malarial marshes of the middle Volca 
below Nizliny Novgorod (now Gorky), beyond which, around 
modem Kazan, lay the powerful principality of the Moslem Bolearv 
to the north, climatic difficulties rather than the watershed or fonitid- 
ablc enemies restricted expansion; in die north-west, the remnants of 
Lithuanian Peoples in the Baltic provinces and in Prussia almost com¬ 
plete y barred the Slavs from the sea; to the west, beyond the Pripcr 
marshes and die Carpathians, lay the two kingdoms of Poland and 
Hungary, winch had received Christianity from Rome and were 
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attached to the Roman o-X^erman rather than to the Byzantine 
orbit. 

Politically, authority remained locally centred, but economically, 
socially, culturally and ethnically there would seem to have been no 
wide differences from one part of the forested plain to another. To be 
sure, in the north-east* where absorption of the Finns by the Slavs was 
still taking place, a special ethnic type, later to be known as the ‘Great 
Russian 1 * was in the early stages of formation. In die south-west, the 
original homeland of the Slav l Rus* and in closest contact both with 
Byzantine civilization and with Turkish nomads of the steppe* w as to 
develop a different type, later known as 'little Russians 1 or 'Ukrai¬ 
nians 1 (i.e. frontiersmen); neither appellation was used or could have 
had any meaning in Kievan times. In the north-west* in contact with 
Lithuanian influences, was to emerge a third type of Eastern Slav, die 
'White Russian', Such differentiation* however, ac the period now 
under discussion still lay far in die future. 

The Russian portion of the plain was an area of over half a million 
square miles, covered by forest, interspersed* thanks to its extreme 
flatness, by frequent swamps. The populadon can only be roughly 
guessed at; Vernadsky reckons it at about seven and a half million* a 
figure more likely to be too high than too low. The bulk of this 
certainly sparse population were forced to live by agriculture, under 
extremely unfavourable conditions of soil and climate. Land* of 
course, existed in abundance* but cultivable land was relatively scarce. 
Individual effort was hopeless in die struggle with the harsh natural 
condirions* which encouraged the survival of the communal complex 
'large family', Not agricultural villages, but scattered settlements, of 
one or a few dwellings, inhabited by a group of individual families* 
were therefore the rule* Methods of cultivation were still quite primi¬ 
tive* only the crudest of ploughs gradually coining into use. The land 
could be used only for a very few years at a time, necessitating a 
constant clearing of fresh ground; it has been w ell said that die axe was 
the principal tool of Russian agriculture. In these northerly latitudes, 
rye, barley and oats were the principal crops. Flax could be raised to 
supply clothing* and there was some slight growing of vegetables, 
though practically none of fruit. Sheep, cattle and horses* though 
indispensable, could not be raised in large numbers. Bog-iron could 
be worked in quantity sufficient to supply minimum needs for tools 
and weapons* but genuine mining was virtually unkno wn. Apart from 
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iron, ail metals Lad to be imported, as t indeed, were the better quality 
weapons. 

Such an economy could produce Hide or no surplus beyond the 
actual minimum physical needs of the toiling population. The sur¬ 
rounding forests, however* still afforded valuable products in consider¬ 
able abundance. Cl lie f among them were furs - ranging from ermine* 
sable and beaver down through lynx, marten and squirrel to tile 
coarser pelts of bear and wolf Also of high value in those days were 
the wild; bees, which supplied important quantities of honey and wax. 
h was in terms of furs, honey and wax that Russian wealth was dien 
measured; slaves, originally a prime commodity of Russian export, 
steadily diminished in significance. It was, then* on the by-products of 
the forest rather than on the basic agricultural economy that Russia's 
trade with her neighbours rested. Internal trade remained of little 
account. 

This peculiar situation has given rise in Russian historiography to 
extended disputes as-10 how Kievan economy she uld be characterized. 
Apart from die fact diar much of the controversy is semantic - the 
meaning that should be attached to the word 'feudal*, for example — the 
controversy has largely been kept alive by partisan efforts to prove 
the validity of opposing theoretical preconceptions as to the place of 
Russia in world liistory and especially as to its relation to die history of 
Western Europe. It would be futile in a hook of this kind to devote 
any space to the explication of these disputes. Writ seems beyond dis¬ 
pute is that the economy of Kievan Rus existed at two levels, con¬ 
nected by the political structure rather than by direct economic factors. 

The lower level, by which the bulk of the population existed, was a 
sustenance agriculture* with subsidiary stockholding* almost un¬ 
touched by the necessities of exchange. The higher level, which gave 
the towns their economic raison d'etre, was foreign trade. The com¬ 
modities of this trade were acquired by the urban population* not 
through economic services rendered by the town to the countrvside 
but by the use of the political authority {vlast') of the towns to e?rtract 
from tile rural inhabitants of die town's province (refotf 1 ) surplus 
forest products in demand at Constantinople or at Baghdad or in the 
Baltic pons. Which of diesc two levels should be taken as the essential 
characteristic of Kievan Rus is die whole substance of the controversy 
between the followers of Kliuchevsky, who stressed the foreign trade, 
and of the nesvMarjdst Grekov, who stressed sustenance agriculture. 
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The rural population were not all on the same legal footing, though 
the material conditions under which they lived probably varied more 
by virtue of local conditions than because of their legal status. There is 
no way of knowing what proportion the various categories bore to 
one another. Yet it is generally assumed that the normal condition 
was that of the free peasant, generally referred to as smerd (in modem 
Russian, the verb snterdii* means to stink). His freedom found expres¬ 
sion in the fact that in case a smerd was murdered, the murderer must 
pay compensation to his family as well as pay five^rfi™ (the value of 
which cannot be certainly determined} to the prince; it found further 
expression in the fact that a smerd might be fined by the prince for 
certain offences, whereas slaves* "because they are not free", 1 could not 
be so fined- The smerd was free also to move about at will, though, in 
view of the scarcity of available dcarings, it was probably more 
important to him that he could not be deprived of the right ro use the 
lands he tilled ; this right passed by inheritance 10 Itis sons and, in part, 
to Ills daughters. Ownership of die land, however, did not vest in him 
but In the town, and tills, diroughout most of Russia, mean s die prince. 
It was one of the prince's chief duties to protect the merd, as appears, 
for instance, from Prince Vladimir Monomaktfs expostulation, in 
1103, at a conference with his older brother, Sviatopolk U, then Grand 
Prince of Kiev: 

The retainers of Sviatopolk began the discussion, and remarked 
that it was not advisable to open hostilities in the spring, since 
diey svould ruin the peasants and their fields, Vladimir then 
replied, ‘I am surprised, comrades, that you concern yourselves 
with the beasts with which the peasant ploughs* Why do you not 
bear in mind that as soon as the peasant begins his ploughing, die 
Polovcian will conic, shoot him down with his bolt, seize his 
horsc T ride on Into his village* and carry off his wife, his children, 
and all his property ? Are you concerned for rhe horses and nor 
for the peasant himself f 1 

In protecting die smerd T the prince was, of course* protecting his own 
clucfsQurce of income, the dun (tribute), to which the smerd continued 
to be subject. Gradually, the right to collect tribute over a given 4K4 

1 RiAssAuiti Pravd Article 46 (d alsd Article izl). 

* Crass, qp r dt,, p. m 
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merged imperceptibly into the right of ownership* which might be 
alienated by the prince to his men, or even to the Church, 

The rights of the prince - or of the landholders ro whom in some part 
he alienated them - whether considered as preponderantly economic or 
preponderantly juridical* were not exercised o% f er the individual 
peasant. The peasants were organized in communes* which were 
collectively responsible both for payment of tribute and for appre*- 
hension of malefactors* or* ar least* for a share of ihe judicial penalties 
for crime- In the old code, the Rttsskai# Prat'd#, the very* (rope) was 
held financially responsible for cases of murder or robbery occurring 
in its jurisdiction. Whatever the precise etymology of the term - ic may 
be noted that cognate terms (rope, Seil* %ne) occur in a similar 
connection in Western Europe - it is dear that the v&v was a terri¬ 
torial unit, possibly originally a kinship unit. In beer times h appears 
under the name of volost', with elected elders (sfarG-rty)* The volost*, nor 
the prince's officials, apportioned and collected all taxes imposed on it. 
It was the volost' also which made representations to the prince and his 
officials about the peasants' right to use ploughland and meadows* 
woods and fisheries. This did not at this early period signify collective 
property rights vested in the commune. So long as land existed in 
relative abundance* each peasant could put under cultivation as much 
as he was able, without specific authorization from his fellows. 

Beside the free peasants there existed various classes of temporarily 
or permanently unircc^ Chief among them were the zahtpy t who were 
obligated to work off deb ts they had incurred while free. The zakup 
was in effect an indentured servant, who recovered his full freedom at 
the termination of a specified term of service. In addition to tills and 
other categories of half-free persons, there were also chattel slaves 
(clwliodirt f rah or khoIop} r who had no civil and few personal rights. 
Cases are* indeed* not unknown in which slaves were allowed to use 
property as though it were their own; anyone who knowingly did 
business with such a man took a certain risk, for neither the slave nor 
Ins owner could be held liable in case of default on an obligation. The 
chief sources of permanent slavery were voluntary self-sale, marriage 
to a female slave, or acceptance of certain positions in a lord's house¬ 
hold. Another common source of slaves was capture in war, but such 
slavery was temporary, for war prisoners were regarded as subject to 
ransom; pending payment* the captive was a slave* whose work was 
credited toward the ransom. In case of the murder of an unfree man* 
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compensation was payable nor eo his family but to his owner. Escape, 
even from permanent slavery „ was possible not only by running away 
or, in rare cases, by self-redemption, but more commonly by many- 
mission, frequently testamentary. How relatively little these legal 
differentia dons mattered is suggested by the fact that die murderer (if 
he were not also the owner) of a slave had to pay the prince the same 
fivo^rivi?d blood-fine as if he had murdered a free smerd* What mat¬ 
tered most was that $merd n zakup and khoScp ah had to work to cam 
their own livelihood and to make a payment; whether regarded as a 
tax or as a rent, to the holder of the land on which they lived. 

In the towns - and it should not be forgotten that town means 
primarily a foreified centre - lived the masters of Russia, the princes 
and their men. Since members of these war-bands early withdrew 
from personal negotiation of the sale of their booty, there grew up in 
the towns also a population of traders (leapt sy f troni the verb kupit\ to 
buy) and of artisans who served the increasingly spcciEilized needs of 
their betters, whether as carpenters, masons, smiths, tanners or a 
number of other types of handicraftsmen. Many of them were free, 
bet many also were In debt-bondage as zakupy or even in full slavery, 
particularly in die households of the great* 

The top social stratum, after the twelfth century called boyars, whose 
ranks were never by any means closed io intrusion from below, had 
originally been the members of the prince's dnizhinn s his personal 
armed followers and domestics. In the course of time they had become 
also great Landowners. The blood-fine payable for the murder of an 
ordinary' free man (muzh or hud in) was forty grivm t eight rimes the 
price of [he murder of a smerd; for murder of a member of die prince's 
retinue, the fine w r as eighty jncroa, Whether or not they' belonged to 
the charmed innermost circles the members of the upper minority of 
the urban population constituted a well-to-do creditor class, which 
furnished the traders and artisans with the wherewithal to carry on 
dieir activities. The existence side by side of these two classes - creditors 
and debtors - gave rise to frequent disturbances in the Kievan towns, 
strongly suggestive of the Utmcko dd tiompi hi mediaeval Florence. 

The basis of die power - and of the wealth - of the boyars, and of the 
princes who stood at their head, never rested, however, on economic 
services performed by them. It was nakedly political, rooted in their 
military power. The princes and their boyars were die Successors of 
those marauding bands of Vikings who, sheltering their booty behind 
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the fortifications of the towns, had subjected to tri bute the mass of rhe 
Slavs. Finns and other earlier inhabitants of the afforested portion of 
the Russian plain- This tribute, gradually regularized in the course of 
successive generations, had come to be supplemented by other sources 
of revenue. Prominent among them were die proceeds from the 
administration of justice, for die interests of die population and of the 
rulers were alike served by the assumption, oa the part of the biter, 
of the function of enforcing the penalties for crime customary' under 
early Slav (as also under early Teutonic) law. The princes* interest was 
guaranteed by providing a scale of extra payments to be made by 
criminals to the enforcing authority. The princes and the boyars 
deputized by them had thus come to exercise judicial aurhority over 
the tributary population. As society became more complex and cases 
not adequately covered by existing law arose, it was inevitable that (as 
in the West also) judges should make rulings to cover future cases as 
well as the immediately pending ones, and thus the judicial function 
was naturally extended into the field of legislation* In this process die 
Church, with its knowledge of the Roman (Byzantine) law, was of 
inestimable value to the extension of princely power. Executive power 
remained, of course, in the hands of die rulers, who wielded the 
military force necessary both to insure the continual submission of 
their subjects (podJcmtsye - "those under tribute*) and defence against 
alien enemies and rival princes. 

The increasing concentration of power in the hands of the rulers of 
the towns did not, however, beioken the growth of autocratic 
monarchy. Princes whose right to rule depended theoretically on die 
complicated 4 rota* system of succession, constantly tempered by die 
vagaries of individual enterprise, could not afford to dispense with the 
support of their personal following. When a prince moved up (or 
down) from one throne to another, he took his own boyars with him. 
As in the earlier days when die prince was but the leade r of a war-band, 
he continued to require their co-operation and their assent to his 
enterprises. The boyars therefore were not merely liis household 
officers and his territorial deputies for purposes of judicial adminis¬ 
tration and tax collection ; the topmost stratum constituted ids council, 
the boyar duma {dumai, to think)* which shared in policy' derisions. 
Its composition was determined by no fixed rules, but the reality of its 
power is apparent. The 'Testament* (Pcuchenie) of Vladimir Mono- 
makh , one of the greatest and most powerful princes of the period, to 
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Ills children, specifies that they should 'sir and deliberate* each morning, 
presumably with a small innermost circle of muzhis prrtdme (foremost 
men). Major decisions required wider deliberation by the whole duma. 

The prince and his boyars were constantly ready for warfare; their 
numbers were, however, coo small to cake the field alone. A supple- 
mentary force was the town militia, organized - as in andent Rome* 
in Saxon England, among the nomads of Asia, and in many other 
instances - on the decimal principle; the supreme commander of the 
town militia, the tysiatsky (' thousand-man')* ranked as one of the 
prince's most intimate advisers. Only a porta on of the townsmen could 
afford war horses; the poorer citizens* the ‘children'* fought on foot. 
Though qualitati vely in ferior to the boyars, die number of the armed 
townsmen sometimes made them formidable opponents even for the 
prince and liis men. 

Organized as the viechc (a word derived from the same root as soviet)^ 
the town population occasionally rose in revolt against a prince and 
even expelled him from the town* More frequently, on the death of a 
prince, the piet/ie* assembled in the market-place, decided to reject his 
prospective successor in favour of some other prince the populace 
preferred. The most famous, hut by no means the only, case of such 
intervention by die ‘democratic" element occurred at Kiev in 1113 on 
the death of Grand Prince Sviacopolk IL Sviatopolk had co-operated in 
the formation of a salt monopoly and was conseqnendy hated as die 
friend of the chief moneylenders, rhe monasteries and the Jews. The 
populace, assembled in a vieriie, appealed to Vladimir Monomakh, 
then a junior prince in another town, not in regular line of succession. 
His reluctance to accept die irregular invitation led to riots: ‘The men 
of Kiev plundered the home of Puriata, the dlousand-man, and 
attacked and robbed the Jews/ 1 In die emergency, die leading prelates 
and lay magnates joined in the appeal for salvation, stressing that die 
rioters would soon attack the boyars and the monasteries, ‘and if they 
plunder the monasteries, O prince, you will be responsible for it'. 
Vladimir overcame Ids scruples and took the throne* calming the 
disorders by sweeping legislative measures in the interest of the debtor 
population; these measures, reminiscent of the reforms of Solon, were 
adopted on die advice of a conference of his most highly placed officers 
(none of whom, probably, knew anything of ancient Athens). 

In some ways, to be sure, this was on exceptional ease. Vladimir was 
1 Soimj' aid RufiktfcA Leipphei^ II F 4 (Ipatievsfcy Version}. 
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outstanding both as a statesman and as a human being, and his often 
quoted ‘Testament’, faintly suggestive of Poor Richard’s Almatitv, finds 
no parallel in the utterances of other princes of the period. The high 
principles with which it is infused cannot be taken as representative 
of the governing ideas of the rimes, nor were his practices emulated by 
other rulers. It was hr more usual for an expelled or excluded prince 
to resort to foreign enemies, whether Poles or Polovsy, for armed 
assistance,^ a device not scorned by intruding princes either Neverthe¬ 
less, the democratic principle made considerable headway in tile 
major Kievan towns in the twelfth century. On the one hand, 
the cliildnco were admitted to full participation in the vieche. On the 
other, a number of town officials became 'elective* by the viechc, 
chough by acclamation rather than by voting. The status of the rural 
population, however, remained unaffected by ‘democratization’ within 
the to wns. Tiie vieche, moreover, never became a permanent, regularly 
functioning institution; it remained a mass meeting, assembled ar 
irregular intervals, which interfered with but did "not replace the 
regular organs of government. 

It w ould sene little purpose to attempt to unravel here the tangled 
political narrative history of Kievan Rus, Although the princes who 
sat at Kiev bore the distinctive title ol ‘grand prince*, dicre was no 
centralization of authority in their hands. Rus was made up often or 
a dozen ‘lauds’ - die volosti of Kiev, Novgorod, Chernigov, Perda- 
slav, Smolensk. Roscov-Suzdal, Murom-Riazan, Polotsk, Vothvnia 
and Galich were chief among them - corresponding more or Jess to the 
old mbal divisions, and in each of which a branch of die family of 
PJurik made itself, after a fashion, hereditary-. Almost constantly, 
chough in cvcr-shiftmg combinations, feuding wiih each other and 
requently tom by internal strife, the major principalities often found 
it impossible to co-operate even against the ever-present menace of the 
raiding nomads of the steppe. 

So long as the importance of Kiev, die 'mother of Russian towns*, 
was buttressed by the continuing significance of the trade with 
Constantinople and of the transit trade torn Western Europe along 
the route from the Varangians to the Greeks’, that city continued to 
ne the chief prize m the feuds among the princes. With the reopening 
of the Mediterranean sea rou te, of which the Crusades were the most 

“f* 1 ® ^ dcclillc of the Russian export trade, fOev 

rapidly lost all but prestige value. Significant of its declining status 
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were die unemotional words of Andrew Bogollubsky to his weeping 
father, Yury Dolgoruhy, a prince of Suzdal who had successfully 
asserted Jiis rights to the throne of Kiev* only to be almost immediately 
expelled: "here, father* in the land of Rus [near Kiev] we have neither 
an army nor anything; Ice us depart [to Suzdal] while it is still 
warm 1 * 1 

Yury later succeeded in recovering the throne of Kiev and in 
retaining it for the last three years of Ills life. His more practical son, 
Andrew, did not bother to repeat his father's exploits. For a dozen years 
Kiev was ruled by a succession of minor princes, each of whom, 
however, duly boasted the ride of grand prince. Then, in 1169, Andrew 
sent an army, the command of which he entrusted to junior kinsmen* 
against Kiev. Kiev was taken and sacked, not by a foreign foe but by a 
Russian force. Contemptuously Andrew assigned the principality to a 
younger brother, assuming for himself* however, the ride of grand 
prince without stirring from his remote province in die north-east. 
As if to point out the declining value to be placed on die old com¬ 
mercial centres - and to avoid conflicts with the vieche to which they 
had given rise - Andrew refused to reside even in his father's capital, die 
town of Suzdal, continuing to dwell in the new and minor fortified 
point, Vladi mir-on-the-Kliazrm, where he had ruled in his father's 
lifetime. 

Even before the murder of Andrew' in 1174, Kiev had been lost to the 
house of Suzdal, but Andrew's successors at Vladimir continued to bear 
the tide of grand prince* In the south-west a new centre of power rose 
in t|ie principality of Galich-Volhynia, whose rulers also boasted die 
grand princely ride. Thus even the symbol of die political unity of the 
Russian land disintegrated. Although the future development of 
die main stream of Russian history was to belong to the notch-east - the 
l and of the 'Great Russians' - at the close of the twelfth century' it was 
the soudi-w cstem rulers* in dose contact with Poland and Hungary* 
who seemed to have the brighter future. It was the south-western 
grand princes who appear in Western European records under the sty le 
of rex tussomm p "king of the Russians 1 . 

The decline of Kievan Rus did not adversely affect what has above 
been referred to as the lower level of Kievan economy — the near- 
sustenance economy of the countryside. Indeed* it may perhaps be 
safely assumed that, despite recurrent famines and plagues, despite the 
1 Polnot SolraaU Ruitkikh Ltiopiiei, II, fij (Ipiltevsky Vcrsidn), 
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constant raiding of the nomads and Feuding of the princes, the popula¬ 
tion increased fairly steadily. With the chickening, as well as widening, 
of the settled area, it is probable that the economy was moving 
gradually ever farther from the sustenance level, with increasing 
specialisation of labour function and. slowly improving techniques of 
production. Whatever additional surplus above its own basic needs the 
peasant population was able to produce did not, however, outstrip 
the consumption needs of the grow ing ruling military portion of the 
population, which was evidently spreading from the old commercial 
towns into new and relatively unimportant strongpoirns scattered over 
the face of the countryside. The rise in the level of rami economy did 
not therefore lead to an important growth of trade. Rather, it reflected 
a decline in the availability of forest produce, the only commodities 
this backward agricultural land could hope to export. In a relative sense 
furs, wax and honey figured less and less ill Russian productions grain, 
flax, meat, hides and wool, locally consumed, came more and more 
to be the measure of the wealth of the Russian landed magnate, lay or 
ecclesiastical. 

It was the higher level of the Kievan economy - the foreign trade 
that had supported the great towns - that was clearly in decline. Tills 
trade had been principally! though not exclusively, with Constanti¬ 
nople, and the new situation of Pais was dramatically emphasized by 
the spiritual catastrophe of 1204. In that year die Fourth (Venetian) 
Crusade, abandoning its purpose of fighting the infidel Turk in the 
Holy Land, turned its arms against the Byzantine Empire at Constanti¬ 
nople; overthrowing the Greek Orthodox "Emperor of the Romans', 
whom they had come to assist, the crusaders established for a time a 
Latin Empire of the Ease. The fill of the metropolis and the victory of 
the Latin Church, which since 1054 had been in permanent schism 
torn Greek Orthodoxy and consequently under anathema to the true 
believers of Rus, seemed the most dire of calamities* than which 
nothing could be more fatal. 

For die materially minded, however, still worse things were in store. 
Almost at die same moment that the Byzantine Empire was over¬ 
thrown (1204), a Mongol chieftain, Temudiin, was proclaimed 
supreme ruler of that fierce, nomadic people (1206). Although this 
event occurred thousands of miles away in die dim recesses of Eastern 
Asia, it was soon to have important repercussions for Russia and to 
bring panic even to Western Europe. A brief nine years later (1:215), 
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as Jinghiz Khan* Tcmuchin had overthrown* the mighty Chinese 
Empire, taking Peking. After such a victory' it was but child's play to 
overthrow (1219-1220) die sprawling Moslem power of Khorezm 
and eq enlist under the banners of die pagan Mongols all the Turco- 
Tatar populations of Central Asia. Shortly afterward* a reconnoitring 
expedition penetrated across die Caucasus tom the south 1 subjugating 
die mountaineers, Georgians and Ossetians, as it passed The terrified 
Potavtsy appealed for assistance to their wonted victims, the Russian 
princes (with whose families, incidentally, they had often intermarried)* 
Under the leadership of Mstislav die Bold, prince of Galich, most of 
the chief Russian princes - those of Kiev, Chernigov and Volhynia, 
among others - responded; Suzdal sent a force, though its prince, 
notwithstanding his claim to be grand prince of all Rus, himself 
remained at home. Pushing far out into die steppe, the ill-disciplined 
Russians and their pagan allies met and attacked the Mongols on the 
banks of die Kalka* a tributary of the Don (1223)* 

The result was a crushing defeat at the hands of the Mongols. The 
prince of Kiev, taken prisoner by treachery after the battle, proved of 
some slight embarrassment to the Mongols, whose tradition forbade 
them to shed thq blood of a ruler ; the difficulty was resolved by simply 
using him and two other captive princes as the foundation for a 
platform of boards, "and themselves took seat on the top to have 
dinner*. Other princes, more fortunate, fell m the fighting; a handful, 
including Mstislav the Bold, saved themselves by headlong flight. The 
Mongob, however* made little use of their victory* ravaging the 
country only as far as the Dnieper; on their return, they suffered a 
check at the hands of the Volga Bolgars. They vanished into Asia as 
suddenly as they had come* leading a Russian chronicler to remark: 
‘We know not whence they came, nor where they hid themselves 
again; God knows whence he fetched them against us for our sins/ 1 
Unfortunately for the people of Rus* the Tatars, under their Mongol 
overlordsliip, returned little more than a dozen years Iatcr + No prepara¬ 
tion had been made against such an eventuality, nor is it easy to see 
what could have been effectively done, hi the winter of 1237-1238, 
when the frozen rivers supplied ready roads for the Asiatic horsemen, 
Batyi Khan, grandson of the great jinghiz, with a force of little over 
100,000 men* struck at the Bolgars of the Volga. Cliaracterisrically, the 
Russian princes had persisted in regarding the Moslem Bolgars as more 
1 Mkhcll Sr Fotbeij Tke CJtrwucft of Novgorod r p + 66, 
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to be dreaded than any pagans; concentrating on his enmity with them, 
the grand prince Vladimir, Yury Vsevolodovich, was therefore busy 
building a new fortress, Nidmy Novgorod, at die eastern edge of his 
domain, where the Oka flows into the Volga; from this outpost he 
hoped to subjugate die Mordva, a backward Finnish people on the 
middle Volga, and thus be in a position to attack the Bolgais beyond 
them. Unassisted by their Russian neighbours, die Volga Bolgais paid 
heavily for the shame they had inflicted on the Mongols fourteen 
years before; their very name vanished from history. 

After the Bolgais came the turn of the Russians, The whole land of 
Suzdal was speedily overrun. Unable to muster the full forces even of 
the area over which he was nominally grand prince, Yury made no 
effort to save his neighbour, the prince of Riazan. Yury himself was 
overtaken in flight and slain in battle. One after anodier the towns of 
north-eastern Rus succumbed. Those that offered serious resistance 
suffered cruel reprisals; those that submitted were relatively spared. 
Yury’s brother, Yaroslav, was permitted to succeed as grand prince, 
but at the price of making the long trip to the Mongol capital, Kara¬ 
korum, and accepting a tributary relationship. By the spring of 1236 
die Mongols had penetrated within sixty miles of Novgorod; fearing 
the thaws, which would destroy die i r freedom of movement, they 
withdrew from the forest area to the open steppe, leaving behind them 
this time not merely impressions of terror bur scenes of savage desolation 
and lasting fiscal subjection. 

After a year's pause, they returned again in the winter of 1239-1240 
to complete the subjugation of Rus by overrunning the Dnieper area 
as they had first swarmed, ‘like locusts’, over the Oka-Volga meso- 
potamia. Kiev itself, after determined resistance, was punishingly 
sacked (1240) and for long after remained desolate. None of the 
Russian principalities long escaped submission; 'they numbered them¬ 
selves for tribute’. 1 The last to he taken into ‘die Tatar number* was 
Novgorod, which avoided ruin under the guidance of its young 
prince, Alexander, son of Grand Prince Yaroslav of Vladimir-Suzdal, 
by accepting the ‘Tatar yoke’ before the city was attacked (1259). 

With all Russia under tribute, die Mongol warriors, whose original 
numbers must have been considerably reduced, turned still farther west 
(1240). To the aid of Hungary, their next chosen victim, rallied the 
kingdoms of Poland and Bohemia, the Holy Roman Empire itself, 

1 Midiel) & Forbes, Tke Chroniclt of Novgorod, p. 97. 
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and the great crusading orders of the Knights Templars and Knights 
Hospitallers. Keeping his enemies divided by masterly strategy* the 
Mongol gene ral divided his own army into two parts; one crushed the 
pride of Poland at Saydlov and pushed rapidly on to destroy the forces 
of che Germans and of the crusading Orders at Licgnitz before the 
Czechs could join diem; die main force, under Subtotal* the victor on 
the banks of the Kalka in m 3, wiped out the forces of Bela of Hun¬ 
gary. Suddenly* on receipt of news of she death of the grand than at 
far Karakorum, Batyi abandoned his designs on Vienna to cake parr 
in the struggle o% + cr the succession. 

Violent as che blow had been* the shock to Western Buropc was 
therefore more psychological chan physical. The problem of peaceful 
coexistence seemed acute. In dismay and wonderment die pope in 1246 
selected a Franciscan friar, Joannes de Plano Carpini e who, at the age of 
6$, had already bdiind him a lifetime of eminent service in various 
parts of Europe* Travelling with one feUow-Frandscan, Plano Carpi m 
made the long journey overland from Bohemia across Poland co Kiev 
and thence, though Teeble unto death \ across the wintry steppe to the 
headquarters of Batyi on die lower Volga, only to be sent on to die 
court of the grand khan at Karakorum in Mongolia. Under ^strait 
commaundemenc from die Pope* to ‘diligently scarchc out all things 
that concerned the state of the Tartars', 1 the friars suffered not only 
from die rigours of die long and difficult journey but also from the 
embarrassing hospitality ot die Mongols, who gave diem very' little 
nourishing food, but gave us of their ale, because we could noc drink 
tlicir mares* milk. And this dicy did un to us in token of great honour. 
But they compelled us to drink so much T thac in regard to our custo- 
mapf diet, wee could by no means endure it/ 2 From die beginning the 
emissaries of Christendom took a high but charitable tone, explaining: 

We are die legates of our lord the Pope* who is the father and lord 
of the Christians B _, it is his pleasure* that all Christians should be 
in league fi.e. friends] with the Tartars* and should have peace widi 
them. It is his desire also that they should become great or in 
favour with God in heaven* therefore he admortisheth them asvvel 
by us, as by liis own letters, to become Christians, arid to embrace 

1 -Principal lyagtj T'rajftques ii.'id UiKOYtria af tAe JZngtisA 

Nation by Richard Ho&luyt, vol. 1 (Macmillan* 1^*3), p, 134, 

* Ibid.* p. 170. 
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the faith of our Lord Jesu Christ, because they could not otherwise 
be saved . .. he much marvcilich at their monstrous slaughters and 
massacres of mankind . * , he adviscrh them from henceforth to 
beware of such dealing and to repent them of that which they 
had done. . . * 

To their dismay, however, the friars learned that even during their 
months of sojourning at the headquarters of the new grand khan, 

the Emperor new elect * . , ereraed a flag of defiance against the 
Church of God and the Romane empire* and against al Christian 
kingdomes and nations of the west.. . . For, except Christendom, 
there is no land under heaven* which they stande in leare of, and 
for chat cause they prepare themselves ro battel against us, 1 

The pope's envoys were therefore careful not to ask that Mongol 
envoys be sent back with them: 

First, because we feared, least they, seeing the dilutions and 
wanes which are among us, should be the more encouraged to 
make warre against us. Secondly, we feared that they would be 
insceade of spies and intelligencers in our dominions. .. . 3 

No better success attended a further effort ac appeasement under¬ 
taken cwo years later by Friar Andrew of Longjumeau, sent from the 
Holy Laud by the king of France (Sc. Louis of crusading fame), or the 
more famous journey, five years later still, of another Franciscan, 
William de Riibriquis, who, co avoid a further rebuff to liis royal 
patron, was careful to travel unofficially. On his return in 1255, 
Rubriquis wrote a detailed and sober account of his observations* 
’which, despite the un trust worthiness of the interpreted who accom¬ 
panied him, stands as the best account of the Asiatic 'heartland' and its 
then masters. Although it proved impossible to establish friendly 
relations between die East and rile ^/cst n no further dire consequences 
ensued. The worst that Wesicni Europe was to experience ai ihe hands 
of Asia came a century later in che form of the Black Death, bur die 
bubonic plague came in the wake of peaceful commerce, not of 
military' conquest. 

3 Hakluyt, op. dt., F+ 1S1. * Lbdi. s P . 173. * Ibid., p. 177, 
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Only Russia had prolonged experience of contact with nomad Asia, 
For over two centuries the Russian forest zone, which from time 
immemorial Iiad been plagued with the constant menace of the steppe 
raiders, was to remain under tribute to the Mongols and their Tatar 
subjects, Flie nature of the regime in 'appanage Rus\ as the next 
period of Russian history is conventionally called, must be reserved for 
later examination. Here it may be noted chat the area of Russian 
history proper contracted during chat period to the confines of the 
Oka-Volga mesopotamia. The historic scene of early Russian history, 
die Dnieper basin, Fell under the control of non-Russian powers — 
Poland and Lithuania. Novgorod, too, though she continued to be 
under the authority' of Orthodox and Russian princes, developed on 
Ime* quire diifcrem from those that governed in the nordi-east. 
Before continuing, then, with discussion of the aftermath of the Mon¬ 
gol conquest, it will be well to turn attention briefly to the fate of 
western Rus and of Lord Novgorod the Great. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

For general treatments* see Chapter i. Among other worts mentioned 
□iidcr Chapter 2. see especially Vernadsky, Kkvait Russia, and Cross, 
J< ic R «f f"» Cbmicte. B. D. Grekov, The Culture of Kiev Rus 

(in Lnglish}, should be con stilled for a curtailed version of the views 
of one of the ablest of Soviet historians. The most comprehensive 
study of variant texts of the Russkaia Pravda, edited by Grekov, has 
been published (in Russian) by the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R.; a convenient English translation of one of the long and 
otic of die short versions has been made by Vernadsky. 

IL H. Ho worth, History of the Mongols, is a standard encyclopaedic 
account of that people. Vladimlrtsov’s The Life of Chingis-Khaii is 
available in English translation. Slightly divergent translations of the 
reports of Plano dc Orpini and of William dc Rubriquis may be 
tound in The Travels of Sir John Mmtdevillt and in M. KomrofT(cd), 
Contemporaries of Marco Polo. 
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Western Rus and 
Novgorod 

THIRTEENTH TO SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 

In tills chapter the narrative of the main line of development of Russian 
history is interrupted in order to explain how large parts of the 
"Russian land" were detached from it and for some centuries subjected 
10 alien rule. There will also be included an account of the Novgorod 
area which, although it remained part of the "Russian land 1 , experienced 
for a time an evolution distinctly different from that of the central 
’mcsopoiamia’. 

To understand the process by which the Dnieper basin, which was 
the central area of Rus in the Kievan period, came to be political|y 
separated from the more recently settled area between the upper Volga 
and the Ota, it is necessary to give some attention to Russia’s neigh¬ 
bours on the west. These were: die kingdoms of Poland and Hungary; 
the great crusading orders of German knights on the Baltic shore; and! 
of less importance, the new kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden! 
A new power also arose later, the grand principality of Lithuania! 
which played the mosr significant part of all in relation to the w estern 
pardon of what had been Rus. 

With the exception of Lithuania, all of these powers in the Kievan 
period were Roman Catholic. In 1054, when the Roman Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox Churches finally fell j Jlt o Lasting scliism, their 
respective ecclesiastical authorities, at Rome and at Constantinople, 
pronounced anathema on each other and on each other’s followers! 
This did not m itself prevent friendly relations between the adherents 
of the two main branches of the Christian Church, any more than 
submission to a common ecclesiastical jurisdiction ensured peaceful 
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relations, either among rlie Russian princes or among the various 
Roman Catholic states. A certain amount of overland trade existed 
between the Russians and their western neighbours, “and dynastic 
intermarriages were fairly frequent. On the other Iiand, neighbourly 
relations could not prevent recurrent hostilities, the character of which, 
initially at least, was a shifting dynastic or personal one rather than 
one ot deeply ingrained national or religious hostility* 

This, in the middle of the twelfth century, Hungary was threatened 
by jomr action of the Holy Roman and Byzantine emperors; some of 
the Russian princes, including Hungary’s nearest neighbour, the prince 
of Galich, joined enthusiastically in the chase; bur the grand prince 
then sitting’ at Kiev allied himself with the king of France in defend 
of the Magyar ruler. Again, toward the end of the twelfth century, die 
Hungarian king succeeded for a time in establishing his son as ruler in 
Gahch, but the Carpathian barrier, the support of some ocher Russian 
princes, and the jealousy of Poland combined to thwart Hungarian 
ambitions. Despite repeated efforts by Hungary, the grand prince of 
Volhjmn-GaJidi was able to maintain his sryle of ux ntamitn, a ride 
formally confined by the pope ill 1255, until the extinction of the 
dynasty in the fourteenth century; the precarious nature of bis authority 
was, however, marked by the special strength of the south-western 
boyar aristocracy, reflecting the position of the feudal magnates of 
encroaching Poland and Hungary. 

Poland played a more arrive part than did Hungary in intervening in 
Russian affairs. Twice in die eleventh century' a Polish army occupied 
Kiev: in 1018 ftoleslaw I, who did so much to check the German 
Draag natk Ostm, aided Sviatopolk briefly in recovering his throne 
troni his brother. Yaroslav die Wise; fifty years later Bolcslaw II 
helped Grand Prince Iriaslav recover the dironc from which he had 
been driven by a vkthe folio wring a defeat by the Polovtsy. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, however, Poland, itself tom by 
internal strife, confined its activities to intervention in bordering 
Russian principalities, usually to check - though sometimes to assist - 
Hungary, ft was Poland that inherited Galich (134.0) and (until 1366) 
Vothynia, 7 

The greatest menace to the independence of the west Russian 
princes came, though indirectly, from a more remote source in the 
West. Tlie German Drang rtach Oslen, in die proper sense of the phrase, 
was mainly an affair of the tcndi century. At the time when the Eastern 
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Slavs, under Scandinavian leadership, were emerging into the light of 
history through contacts with Byzantium, the Western Slavs were 
being swamped under the military's ecclesiastical and economic 
pressures that were building a Kdoniddnitsdilmd eastward from the 
Elbe. This German pressure on the Slavs was largely checked by die 
rise of the kingdom of Poland, which in the year 1000 succeeded in 
having the see of Gnesen made directly dependent on Rome; duis 
Poland avoided further ecclesiastical dependence on 'Germany and was 
able to escape even the degree of Germamzation undergone by Bohe- 
mia^ which retained its Slavic dynasty and its- language but was 
incorporated into die political and ecclesiastical structure of die 'Holy 
Roman Empire of die German Nation 1 . 

Late in the twelfth century, commercial and missionary zeal com¬ 
bined to renew the eastward pressure of the Germans;'they were, 
however, compelled to bypass their immediate Slav neighbours, 
Poland and Bohemia, and direct their attention against the still pagan 
and politically unorganized Lithuanian and Finnish peoples on die 
sandy shores of the Baltic. These peoples had long been subject to 
exploitation by the neighbouring Russian principalities. Princes of 
Novgorod had fretjuendy campaigned against them; as early as the 
eleventh century' the Russian town of Yuriev (later renamed' Dorpac 
by the Germans) had been established among the Estonians. The 
princes of Polotsk had subjected the Livonians (now called Letts or 
Latvians) to tribute as far as die moudi of the Dvina, and the princes of 
Volhynia had exerted strong pressure on the Lithuanians proper to die 
south of therm 

Far more Intensive was to be die activity of the Germans and of their 
allies, the tings of Denmark and Sweden. Following in the wake of 
German traders, a German missionary from Bremen (Mcmhardt) 
seai red permission from the prince of Polotsk to build a church 
enclosed by fortifications, on the lower Dvina {c 1186). Soon one of 
his successors, Bishop Albert, founded die dry of Riga (1201). In 
he founded also the military crusading Order ofSwordWng Knights 
(later better known as the Livonian Order), iitienr on the forcible 
conversion of die heathen natives. The prince of Polotsk, preferring 
appeasement to instance, was induced eo surrender his claims to 
tribute along die course of die Dvina for about 150 miles from its 
mouth. Mstislav the Bold, then prince of Novgorod, showed fighr p 
thus bringing added misery to the hapless Livonians. In die year after 
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Mstislav’s defeat by die Mongols on die bants of die Kalta, Yuriev 
fell to the Livonian Knights (1224). Meanwhile die Danes had estab¬ 
lished a foothold at Rcvaj (1219)1 whence they Jiad extended their 
power over all Estonia by 1237. The Swedes were at the same rime 
engaged in the reduction of the Finns to die north of die Gulf, pushing 
dieir power almost to the moudi of the Neva. 

Still more formidable were the results of the transfer to the Baltic 
region of die activities of die Teutonic Order, which like the Knights 
Templars and Knights Hospitallers, had been originally organized for 
campaigns against the Moslems in die Holy Land, Unsuccessful there, 
they gladly accepted (1226) an invitation from a Polish prince to 
relieve him from the marauding operations of die Prussians, a heathen 
Lithuanian people on the southern shore of the Baltic. Beginning 
operations in 1229, the Teutonic Knights so thoroughly organised 
dieir campaign of conquest and colonization tliat widlin half a century 
the very name of the province had become a thoroughly German word. 
In 1237, the year in which the Mongols began dieir serious onslaught 
on Rus, the Teutonic and Livonian Orders were merged, though the 
latter retained a separate Lnudmeister. 

The power of die Knights, mighty as it was, was not yet invincible. 
It was one thing to subjugate and Christianize the backward letto- 
Lithuamin peoples of die shore line; it was quite another to press on 
against die organized Russian principalities in the interior. First to 
suffer a severe check were the Swedes, who sought to move around 
the head of the Gulf of Finland into the territory of Novgorod; 
Novgorod's prince, Alexander, the 20-year old son of the new Grand 
Prince Yaroslav, who in 1238, as we have seen, had been allowed by 
the victorious Mongols to succeed his slain brother Yury, won undying 
fame by his resounding victory over the Swedes on die banks of the 
Neva (1240). Two years later Alexander Nevsky (‘of the Neva’) 
scored an even greater triumph by his crushing defeat of die German 
Knights on the ice of Lake Peipus. Thus, it was not by direct attack 
chat the Teutons were destined to cause a serious shrinkage of the area 
under Russian control. 

Rather was it the by-product of their pressure on the remnants of 
the Lithuanian peoples that was to give rise to a new and formidable 
political power. Caught between the German hammer and die $bv 
anvil, the inhabitants of the swampy Baltic Jiinterland, like die Poles 
at an earlier day, ultimately became welded Into a single strong 
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military prinripaliry, whose principal architects were Mindovg (d, 
iz6i) and Gedimm (iJltf-IM 1 )- ®7 force and fraud* by conquest and 
by marriage, they extended their hegemony southward and eastward 
into the basins of the Pripct and the upper Dnieper, Remaining pagan, 
the Lithuanian rulers showed complete tolerance toward the Orthodox 
Russians, Though unable to recover the lost coastal regions from die 
Knights, Gedimins son, Kcistut (1341-1382), proved able to check 
their further expansion, while Geduntn's more famous son, Olgerd 
(13+1-1377)1 ^ co-ruler with his brother, extended his military 
leadership ever farther southward, absorbing the old principalities of 
Kiev, Volhynh, Chernigov* Movgorod-Scversk and Pcrciaslav, and 
even making his power felt as far as the Black Sea coast between the 
mouths of die Dniester and the Dnieper. Kcistufs son* Vitovt (1,592- 
1430), added Smolensk to his dominions. Thus, as under the Varan¬ 
gians in die ninth century', a foreign and pagan leadership effected a 
high degree of superficial unity throughout the basin of the Dnieper 
and its tributaries. It was with good reason that* until die Revolution 
in 1917, the male descendants of Gedimin ranked with those of Riurik 
in retaining the right, whatever their material fortunes, ro the honorary 
style of'Prince' (irnkar), 

A factor of die highest importance in this south-eastward expansion 
of Lithuania was the wailing of the power of the Mongol-Tatar over¬ 
lords of Rus. Quarrels over succession and the extreme difficulty of 
maintaining anything like centralized authority over far-fiung nomadic 
tribes had led to the rapid disintegration of the grand khanate of 
Karakorum into a number of 'hordes*. Inevitably their local khans 
were immeasurably weaker than die combined forces of nomadic 
Asia, and their tide was often contested by dynastic rivals. 

The only one of these local khanates of concern here was the Golden 
Horde, which had established its 'capital' (or winternricy) at Sami on 
the lower Volga, near that ltil T from which the Khazars had once ruled 
the steppe and imposed tribute on the forest zone. The Golden Horde, 
not unassisted by some of the Russian princes, remained until the 
middle of the fifteenth century' strong enough to maintain its grip on 
the Oka-Yolga mesopotaniia, but was unable to exact tribute from the 
newly risen Lithuanian rulers or from their Russian proteges. For die 
Russian princes of the Dnieper basin submission to Gediminand Olgerd 
therefore meant escape from the burden of the Tatar tribute. Vassalage 
to pagan Lithuania seemed a lighter yoke than continued subjection 
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to the steppe nomads, who early in die fourteenth century had some¬ 
what tepidly embraced Islam. 

It ought have been expected that the consequences of such rapid 
Lithuanian expansion would have been the conversion of Lithuania 
into a genuine Russian state. The bulk of the population of the ex¬ 
panded grand principality were, of course* Russian in speech and 
Orthodox in religion, and they had attained a far higher economic 
and cultural level dun their protectors. Under such conditions, over 
and over again, history has witnessed the absorption of the rulers by 
the ruled. This process was however checked by a dynastic accident, 

Olgcrd's son and successor, Yagailo* who in 13 S2 murdered his 
unde Kdstut, was in 13S6 offered die hand of Yadwiga, heiress of the 
original Polish dynasty of the Fiasts. As a condition of die offer, 
Yagaib had eo be baptized as a Roman Catholic (under the name of 
Wladislaw) and had to remove his residence from Vilna to Cracow. 
No attempt was made eo fuse the kingdom of Poland and the grand 
principality of Lithuania into a single state; they remained under 
separate administrations and separate laws and customs. Yet the 
example of the grand prince sufficed eo effect the conversion of most 
of the pagan Lithuanian nobles to Roman Cadiolicism, Even many of 
the Orthodox Russian boyars followed suit. 

Thus a deep rift developed within Lithuania. Although Yagailo was 
forced to recognize his cousin Vitovt, son of Kcistut* as grand prince of 
Lithuania (1392) and although, even after Vitovt 1 * death in 1430, 
Poland and Lithuania for the most part had separate rulers, the Roman 
Catholic* Polonizitig party continued to have strong influence. Even 
Vitovt, faced with the rising menace of Moscow to the cast and with 
the still ever-present dangers of the Golden Horde and the Teutonic 
Order* had to depend on Poland for military support. Only so was it 
possible for him to inflict crushing defeat on the Knights at the great 
battle of Tanneabcrg (1410), Vitovt — and still more his successors - 
were all the less able to throw' their weight on the side of the Orthodox, 
Russian party because at a joint diet in 1413 it had been agreed that 
Roman Catholics in Lithuania were 10 enjoy the same rights as their 
co-rcligionisti in Poland, Since Poland then lived under a highly 
developed form of feudal system, and since the Polish nobility enjoyed 
wide powers over their peasants as well as much independence toward 
their king; this agreement provided a powerful magnet attracting the 
Rus&oTjdmanian nobilicy to embrace Roman Catholicism and thus 
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co acquire the peculiarly privileged position of the Polish nobility * 
Increasingly^ religious and linguistic differentiation tended to_^bc 
associated, with class distinction. 

The bulk of the Lithuaman-Russian aristocracy gravitated more and 
more in the direction of closer union with Poland, a drift that kept 
pace with the rising strength of Muscovite autocracy. In 1301 die 
Polish and Lithuanian diets agreed that thenceforth they would always 
choose the same Individual as joint ruler. In e 569, in the midst of a long 
and difficult war with Moscow, the Lithuanian diet, by the Union of 
Lublin* even more definitely accepted the principle of a single realm - 
the RztczpvspoliUi (Republic) - with a common ruler* common diet 
and common senate* though with separate laws and customs, separate 
administrative and military officers. In return for the promise of more 
constant support from Poland* Lithuania was induced to surrender the 
southern half of her territory to Poland proper. 

Particularly in diis transferred territory, henceforth known as 
Poland's ukwhft (frontier), die penetration of Polish usages and 
Polish institutions proceeded rapidly. Polish magnates (ptfrii) organized 
huge landed estates, reducing die ‘little Russian’ peasants to Polish 
serfdom. Tiie towns were increasingly peopled with Jews and other 
German-speaking elements, who had long served agricultural Poland 
as traders and artisans- as early as the durteenth century* these immig¬ 
rant townsmen were put under a special code of laws, the Ties Magdc- 
burgicum* adapted from the law under which they had lived in their 
homeland. The new order of tilings found spiritual symbolization in 
the &tc of the Orthodox Church. Over a century earlier, in the face of 
tiie advanciEig Ottoman Turks, Rome and Byzantium had made a 
desperate effort co heal die schism by the Union of Florence (143S}; 
after its rejection by Moscow, die Greek Orthodox clergy of Lithuania 
had broken with the Russian metropolitan, then resident at Moscow, 
and had restored the metropolitanate of Kiev, dependent directly on 
Constantinople, as a ri val leadership of tile Russian Church. Thus cut 
off ecclesiastically as well as politically from the rest of die Russians, 
the Orthodox population of Lithuania was subjected by the Roman 
Catholic rulers and magnates to increasing persecution. In the sixteenth 
centur\ r the position was complicated by the Protestant Reformation, 
against which the Jesuits speedily developed a vigorous and a in Lithu¬ 
ania, almost wholly successful, counter-attack/ Encouraged by the 
Union oi Lublin (1569), the Jesuits turned dicir attention to winning 
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over the Orthodox, The Orthodox bishops* who owed their positions 
to the king rather than to the faithful, petitioned the pope to take them 
under his protection. In i$g6 a at Brest, a church council formally 
accepted union with Rome, Although a substantial number of the 
members refused to accept the verdict, the ruler proclaimed the decision 
to accept the Uniate Church as binding on the whole Orthodox 
population. Lay 4 fratermries P continued to resist and successfully, 
chough illegally p kept their Church in existence, despite vigorous 
persecution and deprivation of political rights. An important by¬ 
product of the situation was the work of many monks, including the 
inmates of the great Monastery of the Caves (Pecherskaia Lavra) at 
Kiev, in promoting tire study of Orthodox theology and in spreading, 
by sermons and books, die fruits of their work. This intellectual 
movement, centring in Kiev, was later to have important results at 
Moscow as well. 

Along die edges of the Ukraine the Poles were confronted with a 
special problem. From time immemorial dtc steppe had tempted a 
certain number of wild and adventurous people, known in Kievan times 
as br&dniki. They lived a precarious existence along rhe main water¬ 
courses, subsisting by fishing, horse-trading and other forms of thievery 
as well as by casual agriculture, In constant peril of their li ves tom the 
steppe nomads, they could count on no regular assistance from the 
Russian princes, toward whom, indeed, dtey fell no love. The hrottniki 
had been the first to welcome the Mongol force that penetrated across 
the Caucasus in ra2i and had offered to serve die Mongols even 
before their great victory on the Kalka (jaaj). 

Their successors came to be known as cossacks (kazatd — not to be 
confused, widi Kazakhi, a branch of the Asiatic nomads who have given 
their name ro one of the member states of the Soviet Union). Cossacks 
were Russian in speech* Orthodox (at least nominally) in religion. 
Though they were found along all the rivers that crossed the edge of 
the steppe - on the Don and the Volga as well as on the Dnieper - at 
was the Cossacks of the Dnieper who w r ere the most formidably 
organized and who played die greatest role in history. On islands in 
that river * below the rapids' (jej pttro^x), the "Zapoiogian* cossackj had 
their stronghold and winter headquarters, whence they ranged afield 
as farmers* fishermen, warriors or robbers. The more wclh-to-do* the 
cossack 'ciders* [sUwostx), owned boats or even landed estates; the rest 
worked For them but shared politically in a rude 'democratic* society. 
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Ac the head of each group stood an elected ataman ; over all, chosen by 
the general assembly (ratla), was the hetman. 

They bitterly resented and also resisted all efforts of Polish land¬ 
lords to reduce them to subjection. Their fierce raids into Tatar 
territory, which had been taken under Turkish protection, and their 
attacks on Turkish towns along the coast of the Black Sea, provoked 
reprisals, the brunt of which had to be borne by die Polish ukraine 
rather than by the elusive eossacks. The Poles made vigorous efforts to 
curb the wild independence of the eossacks: they forbade them to bear 
arms, save for those who were permitted to register in die king's 
military service; they built forts and stationed German artillerymen'to 
impede the eossacks 1 movements. It was all in vain. Particularly drastic 
measures, such as burning the eossacks’ boats, regularly led to savage 
uprisings, which often were combined with peasant revolts. Most 
4 mous of Ukrainian heroes in the sixteenth century were the cossack 
eadcrs, Loboda and Nalivaiko, who dircatened die continuance of 
Polish rule in the middle Dnieper basin. 

Such, in summary' outline, was the fate of the western Russian lands, 
Mid such were the conditions in which under Lithuanian rule the White 
Russian, and under Polish rule the Little Russian (Ukrainian}, national 
types began to develop. This is not meant to suggest that the Great 
Russian was the true Russian, from wliich the others diverged. It 
should never be forgotten that the Ukraine was originally nor the 
tronacr, but the very centre of Russian settlement, and chat the Great 
Russian type developed in what had been die remote north-east, 
perhaps the least Slavicized portion of the forested plain. What is meant 
by reserving the Great Russian area for more extended discussion is 
cfiac the direct line of economic and institutional development is there 
most readily ro be observed, relatively free from external influences 
Mid that it was in this area that die Muscovite state, later the core of die 
Russian Empire, had its rise. 


It renutns however, to consider die history of one other portion of 
rf Wluchf . for f FHod of some centuries, was not subject to the same 
influences that shaped the rise of Moscow. This embraced Novgorod 
^ryounjer^ . Pskov. Their development was not, indeed, 
p d ^ Contr ° ] of a non-Russian power, as was that of the Dnieper 
basm, nor yet did it rake place in total isolation from what was to 
become known as Great Russia. Nevertheless, continuing more 
strictly in the Kievan tradition, they boasted until the late tficcndi 
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century forms of society and govc nunent unknown else where in 
Russian history. 

The geographical situation of Novgorod had from the earliest times 
given the city a special role in the economy and politics of Kievan. Rus. 
Standing on both banks of die Volkhov* where that river emerges 
from Lake H + men\ it had unimpeded water communication with the 
Gulf of Finland and the Baltic by way of Lake Ladoga and the Neva; 
yet it was far enough inland to be secure against casual raids by sea- 
roving marauders. By easy portages Novgorod enjoyed access also* 
both to the upper Dnieper, die main waterway to the Black Sea and 
Constantinople, and to the upper Volga, the subsidiary route to 
Bolgary and, beyond, to the Caspian and the Moslem lands. Thus, die 
advantages of Novgorod for purposes of trade were second only to 
those of Kiev* and second only so long as trade with Constantinople 
was dominant. For these reasons it was at Novgorod that Riurik had 
established himself Similarly his successors* after their removal to 
Kiev, constantly sought to retain control of the upper end of the water 
route from the Varangians to the Greeks.*; they had assigned its 
governance to their eldest sons, not sharing it with brothers or more 
remote relations as drey were content to do with other portions of the 
territory rhey subjected to tribute, 

A further and vital advantage of Novgorod's geographical location 
was that it was possible, by almost continuous water transport, co 
round the western end of the gnat northern watershed (iWoJt) and 
resell the basin of die Northern Dvina. The huge area of die Zavoto d*e 7 
litde tic for agricukure but largely covered with pine forest* was an 
ideal source of supply for furs* the chief commodity of trade. Aldiough 
this region was for a Jong time not occupied by Slav settlers, it con¬ 
stituted a sore of'colonial empire' ; regular expeditions from Novgorod 
collected a rich annual tribute, with little possibility of competition 
from die principalities lying soudi of die watershed. From the shores 
of the Wliitc Sea die men of Novgorod acquired walrus tusks. Pene¬ 
trating eastward to the Urals and the headwaters of the Kama* they 
were able to cap rich resources of silver* which contributed enormously 
to their commercial prosperity. 

Novgorod thus remained in possession of an abundant stock of 
goods ill demand in foreign lands. The loss of contact with Constanti¬ 
nople did not destroy Novgorod's market. As early as the middle of die 
twelfth century* Swedish merchants based ac Wisby in die Baltic built 
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a trading establishment, including, of course, a Roman Catholic 
church, on die right bank of the Volkhov near the great market-square, 
the Court of Yaroslav. Before that century was over German mer¬ 
chants had added their own place of business, the "German temple 1 of 
St. Peter, competing with the Varangian temple* of St. OJaf. Before 
long, the rising Hanseatic League, centred at Lubcek, had ousted the 
Wisby merchants and established their own monopoly of the westward 
foreign trade of Novgorod; there they maintained a weU-£brti£ed 
depot (Hof) on much the same lines as their "Steelyard* (Stahlhef) in 
London. 

Novgorod also maintained a thriving trade by way of the Volga to 
the Caspian. The Mongol conquest, which bote so heavily on the 
other commercial centre of Rus r brought Novgorod unparalleled 
opportunities. The establishment, from the Baltic to die Pacific, of a 
pitx Mongolia*, relatively short-lived though it was, enormously 
stimulated overland caravan trade from Cilina to the Caspian. Secure 
of easy access, thanks to the removal of the Bolgar power, to that 
landlocked sea, the merchants of Novgorod multiplied their activities. 

A disadvantage of her position, ultimately to prove fatal to Nov¬ 
gorod's independence, was the increasing impossibility of supporting 
a growing urban population from the meagre agricultural resources of 
the surrounding countryside. More and more Novgorod became 
dependent for her grain supply on other parts of Rus. The readiest 
source of supply was from the Oka-Volga mesopotamia, ruled by the 
princes of the Suzdal branch of the descendants ofVladiimrMonomakh, 
■md frequently called* by reason at its downstream position from 
Novgorod, tiie Low Country'. Need of grain forced Novgorod to 
maintain specially close political relations with the princes of this area, 
and, when power there had become sufficiently centralized in the 
hand'* of die princes of Moscow, made die threat of economic sane- 

aons" so powerful as to make military action against her almost 
superfluous. 

Yet for some three centuries, while the Russian land was still divided 
among a number of princes, none of whom could wield more than 
psychological dominance over his fellows, Novgorod was able to live 
an independent and flourishing life as a republican city-state. Her 
political institutions were, to be sure, die same aj those of other 
principalities in the Kievan period - the prince and bis Jruzfma, 
balanced by the irregularly asserted authority of the vittht. In Nov- 
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gored, however, for reasons suggested above, no branch of the 
princely family established itself as a permanent fixture; there could be 
no question of a prince claiming Novgorod as bis patrimony (W/iimj), 
Nor could die personal following of any temporary prince have rime 
to establish itself as a ruling oligarchy. Therefore there grew up in 
Novgorod a specially powerful class of wealthy men - permanent 
landowners and capitalists who financed the activities of the trading 
and artisan population. 

The ‘democratic revolution of the twelfth ceniury therefore 
produced results even more striking titan in the other commercial 
towns of Kievan Rus. From i126 - die year after the death of the 
great Grand Prince Vladimir MonomakJi - the office of p&sadnik 
(mayor) was recognized as elective. Soon the tysiatsky (head of the 
town militia) also was circled by the meche. From 1156 the bishop 
{vladykd) was locally chosen, only the right of consecration being 
reserved to the metropolitan. Before the dose of die Kievan period 
even the office of prince had been officially admitted to be subject to 
the will of the men of Novgorod. Although Andrew Bogoliubsky, who 
had been responsible for the sack of Kiev in 1169, had ultimately 
succeeded in forcing a prince of his choice on Novgorod, his brother 
and successor, Vsevolod ‘Big-Nest* of Suzdal, had to agree with the 
oilier princes of Rus that Novgorod was free "where it pleased them, 
there they might take to themselves [a prince] 1 . 1 

Throughout the thirteenth ceniury Novgorod used its powers to 
compel its successive princes to accept sworn and written agreements 
before admitting them to the throne. The city felt the need of a 
military protector - in later times 5*000 of the Novgorod militia, 
though mounted, wore routed by 200 foot-soldiers of Moscow, and a 
mob oi 4.0*000 townsmen, who 'had never from birth been on horse¬ 
back", were beaten by a force of 4,500 Muscovites, with a loss of 12,000 
slain — but it watched jealously lest the prince use his position to gain 
real control of the city and its dominions. The prince was expected to 
administer justice* in person and on the spot, but w r as to make no 
decisions without die assent of the posadnik; very often the viechf itself 
undertook to interfere with his administration. The prince and his 
family were strictly forbidden to acquire any property in Novgorod, 
whether in die form of real estate or of loans to citizens of die city- 
stale; he had to fix his residence outside the city proper, and even his 
1 Michell Sc Forbes, op. dt., p. 39, 
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hunting and fishing fights were narrowly circumscribed by the treaties. 
Ae the slightest sign of dereliction in his military duties the ‘kept P prince 
was liable to expulsion; it is small wonder that even in the twelfth 
century an impatient prince p on being invited to take Its throne, 
indignantly exclaimed: 'talk not of Novgorod; let the men of Nov¬ 
gorod worry as they like and get themselves princes where they like*, 1 

In form, Novgorod evolved into a democratic republic, in which the 
assembly of all the citizens, the wecJic, was sovereign. In actuality, 
power was vested in a small group of capitalist families, the boyars of 
Novgorod and other less eminent but prosperous landowners and 
suppliers of capital goods. In the course of the thirteenth century th ere 
were twenty-three elections of a posadnik by the vieefie; since several 
men held the office more than once, only fifteen individuals were 
involved* ten of whom belonged to one or another of the two leading 
boyar families. A local aristocracy, known to the Germans as Hertat- 
rath, directed the affairs of the city; its internecine quarrels, rather dun 
the activities of the princes* account for most of the turbulence that 
characterized the hisrory of Lord Novgorod the Great, As Kliucbevsky 
expressed it, 'che strife of the princely parries, which down to the 
fourteenth ccncury filled the history of Novgorod with disorders, was, 
properly speaking* a struggle of Novgorodan commercial houses 
competing with one another 1 ** 

In the laiet period of Novgorod's independent existence, the rivalries 
among her magnates faded in importance before the rising dash of 
eUs interests. Partly because of her relative release from external 
dangers alter Alexander Nevsky's decisive victories over die Swedes 
(040) and the German Knights (1242) and his successful persuasion of 
ihe NovgorodarLs to submit to 'number themselves for tribute* (1259^ 
the significance of the prince steadily declined* It has been co mmented 
that there had been in the period from the death of Yaroslav the Wise 
(1054) to the Tatar conquest at lease twelve disturbances in Novgorod, 
all but mo of which involved a change of ruler; from the Tatar 
conquest to the treaty imposed by Vasily die Dark (1456} there were 
more chan twenty disturbances, but not more than four of them 
were connected with a change of prince. 

ihe social structure of the republic became much more complex 

1 Pofax So&rtmi* BiLttkikh Lmpisd , FX, xCy (Patriarchal or Nikonovsky 
vernon). * 

1 Kliuthevs^y* op> dt., I1 T ioj. 
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than that of Kiev, of which* however, it was the logical outgrowth. 
As everywhere else in ELus + the countryside, in the volost* of Novgorod 
itself as well as in her 'colonial' territories stretching north of the water¬ 
shed to die Urals and die White Sea, remained subject to die town, 
whether directly to die metropolis itself or to oik- of its subordinate 
towns (prijerody)* The land was for the most part owned bv wealthy 
individuals resident in die towns or by the state itself - which here did 
not mean die prince. It was worked, as elsewhere in Rais* by free 
peasants (flflerdy) or by bondsmen [khalopy)* In the liter centuries a 
portion of the free peasants, known as polovniki (share-croppers)* 
increasingly lost their mobility; in successive treaties with princes they 
are more and more assimilated to the khohpy , A unique category were 
the svaezemtsy (‘own-landers')* ivho owned land as small individual 
proprietors, Apparently tltey were townsmen who had acquired land 
in the countryside* either for agricultural or commercial exploitation. 
As men of relatively small means, however, they seldom held the land 
as individuals but combined into formal associations. Although it was 
scarcely possible to distinguish diem economically from the upper 
strata of the peasantry* they retained their special juridical position, 
which associated them with the urban rather than with die rural 
population. 

In die town, though all free citizens had a right to participate equally 
in its political life, socio-economic distinctions were very pronounced. 
The highest category, the boyars (i.c* the boyars of Novgorod* not the 
personal followers of the temporary prince) monopolized all the 
important governmental positions. Close to them ranked die "men of 
substance 7 (zrftftiV JjWc)* Boyars and "men of substance* alike were 
landowners and capitalists, drawing from their rural estates, worked 
by polwmki and kholopy* the wealth which was die basis of Novgorod's 
commerce- Taking little active part in trade or even in the regulation 
of trade, they fmanced die merchant and artisan population. The actual 
traders (kuptsy) were for die most part debtors or agents of the boyars 
and "men of substance', in which respect they resembled the chemye 
littdi (black, he- common people) who supplied the necessary manual 
labour. They boasted, however, of important distinctions, being 
organized in guilds. The chief of these guilds, which had as its head¬ 
quarters the Orthodox church of St, John die Baptist* had what was 
for those times a Jiigh admission fee - fifty silver grivnas, more than 
double the fine to be paid for the murder of a princely retainer. Tile 
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organization was privileged to maintain a court with jurisdiction 
independent of the posadmk and presided over by die thousand-man 
[tysiatsky}, which controlled all commercial litigation. 

The division of die urban population into two basic classes increas¬ 
ingly became the basis of Novgorod's internal factional disputes. The 
creditor minority resided on die left bank of die Volkhov - die 
Sophisktjia siorotia, around the cathedral of Sr. Sophia; most of die 
debtor population lived on the opposite bank - the tergevata storam, 
where was situated the great market-place {torg) on wliich the vicekc 
normally assembled, as well as die specially fortified Hansa Hof This 
physical arrangemene lent a touch of picturesc|ueness to the drab 
tumultuousness of uprisings of the vieche. The main connecting bridge 
occasionally became the scene of fierce combats, at least once (141S) 
dramatically terminated by the intervention of the clergy, headed by 
the archbishop, who in full sacramental vestments and with crucifix 
in hand pushed his way out on to the Great Bridge and stilled both 
parties with his blessing. A legend, recorded by Baron Herbersrein 
who visited Russia as the envoy of the Holy Roman Emperor early 
in the sixteenth century * assigned die origin of these fights to die 
vengeance of Perun, the early pagan Slav god of dmnder, whose idol 
had been hurled from the bridge at die time of die Christianization of 
Rus by St. Vladimir. 

Significantly, die riotous pieche never sought eo replace die real 
authority exercised by the oligarchic magnates with a regular con¬ 
stitutional structure. The riots were directed at individual boyars, in 
the face of resistance spilling over into wild general looting. They 
might result, as in 13S9 j hi the replacement of one pc sudf iih by another, 
but the new incumbent was chosen from the same boyar aristocracy, 
+ God did not suffer the devil utterly to exult, but Christianity was 
exalted to generation and generation 1 h complacently records the monk- 
chronicler. 

The dependent towns (prigmfy) had each a prince and t neche of 
their own. Their citizens did not participate in the conduct of the 
government and polity of die metropolis, to w hich they were fiscally 
and administratively subordinate. One of them, Pskov, in 1347 was 
granied by Novgorod die right 10 choose its own pesadnik, while the 
archbishop agreed to name a native of Pskov to preside over the 
ecclesiastical court in Novgorod's ‘younger brother 1 . Though other 
1 Miclicl! & Forbes, op. rit, p, 14a, 
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prigorody occasionally revolted. Lord Novgorod die Great retained die 
right to appoint their chief officers, to hear appeals from their courts, 
and to demand money and troops. 

In the fifteenth century die rising power of Moscow made steadily 
increasing encroachments on Novgorod's independence, culminating 
in the full acceptance of Moscow's appellate jurisdiction following die 
'crusade* of Ivan III in 1471, The republican institutions of die great 
city-^cace were not at once destroyed, but in 147$ the principality was 
formally annexed, the vieche bell being sent so Moscow. Thither, and 
to more remote parts of the realm* were soon to follow the boyars and 
'men of Substance 1 , deported by the thousands by the Muscovite 
conqueror. With die expulsion of the Harm (1494} the special relations 
of Novgorod ro the West also came to an end. The circumstances which 
led to the tail of Novgorod and what this meant for die further history 
of Rus may, however, best he discussed in a later chapter on the 
formation of the Muscovite state, It is rime now to turn back to 
'appanage Rus P and to consider the state of affairs in the Oka-Volga 
mesopotanih under the Tatar yoke** 


Suggestions fir Further Rending 

For general treatments, see Chapter 1; for treatments of early Rus in 
general, see Chapters 2 and 3. On Russia's Western neighbours* there 
is no satisfactory work in English; Buchan, The Baltic and Caucasian 
States* is of value only in a vacuum. More valuable are Schiemann, 
Russland* Pclai, and Livland bis ins 17, Jahfhundert* and Wittram, 
Baltische Geschichte. Forskreutcfs Preussen and Russland includes a good 
outline of relations with die Teutonic Order. Kkchner s Rise of the 
Baltic Question is the best study of the general problem; Hill, Danish 
Sound Dues , merely suggests its significance. 

For die Ukraine, see Allen* The Ukraine, the nationalist Hrushevsky, 
A History of Ukraine, and Doroshcnko, History of the Ukraine* 

For Novgorod, die diicf source is The Chronicle of Novgorod* trans¬ 
lated by Michell and Forbes. Sec also Winckler, Die deutsche Hartsc in 
Russland* and Goetz. Deutseh-rmsische Harulclsgeschiehte. 
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5 

Appanage Rus and the 
Rise of Moscow 

THIRTEENTH TO FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


It is conventional to refer to these centuries cither as the period of the 
Tatar yoke’ or as the 'appanage period*. The reason for the former 
term is obvious; from 123 S co 1480 Russia was subject to tribute to the 
Mongol-led Tatars, Yet, as will be indicated, this was a superficial 
phenomenon, not profoundly influencing foe course of Russian 
development The other term, foe 'appanage period’, is a mistranslation 
of tidithoe premia, which has become standard in Russian historic- 
graphy; the reason for k can best be discussed m its place. A more 
appropriate title for the chapter might be The Feudal Period and the 
Ria: of Moscow However, pending discussion below of the problem 
nf feudalism in Russia, it seems best to retain here the conventional 
term. I he reader is again reminded that foe area now under discussion 
is not the whole forested area of die Russian plain but only foe central 
mesopotamia between foe upper Volga and foe Oka. 

TKC t 7°, kc ’’ C3t3Stro F hie ^ough the term sounds, made 

remarkably little difference ro the history of Russia. Ir nuisr be remem¬ 
bered that die conquest of Rus by foe Asiatic nomads, complete as it 
seemed, was neither accompanied nor followed by a process of settle¬ 
ment, The Tatars remained, as their predecessors - foe Kliazats 
Pcchencgs and Polovtsy - had been, essentially an external force 
brought to bear on the forest 2one fiom without, from the steppe 
The I a tars did not give up their pastoral way of life, suited only to the 
open grasslands, nor did they expect foe Russians ro abandon tlieir 
accustomed occupations, so long as they paid tribute punctually I, is 
perhaps symptomatic of foe total situation that the Black Death, fo c 
bubonic plague from Asia, was transmitted to Rus, not directly 
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through the nomads, but by way of Novgorod, coming from Webern 
Europe (1352), 

Economically, it may be true dial the Mongol-fed Taiars* anxious 
to destroy the most likely fod of resistance, bore most hardly on the 
old urban centres of Rus, administering the imp it grift to Rturn's 
dying foreign trade - Novgorod excepted. Yet for the agricultural 
countryside the substitution of the Tatar tribute for die old levies 
imposed by the commercial towns had its compensations; it resulted 
in virtual cessation of those imer-princely tends which, even more than 
the raids of steppe nomads, had scourged the population. Under 
pressure of the Tatars, anxious for die regular dispatch of their tribute, 
the princes had perforce to keep the peace or reckon with the vengeance 
of their Tatar overlords. 

Politically, the Tatars showed no interest in remodelling the existing 
order in Rus. In die region of the middle Dnieper, to be sure, they 
substituted the rule of their own agents for some of the old principals 
Ues. Yet in the north-east, where the commercial town and its viuh 
had been weakly developed, they had readily accepted die intermediary 
role of the native Russian princes and had been well content 10 permit 
the survival of old Russian customs, including die rota system of 
succession on the grand princely chrone. In this sphere, the principal 
contributions of the Tatars w ere twofold. For one tiling, they intro¬ 
duced a more efficient system of taxation, both direct and indirect; the 
first registers of taxable population date from the thirteendi century. 
For another, the Tatars treated city and country alike, wiping out the 
duality of the Kievan period and strengthening the basis for common 
subordination of all subjects to their ruler. It is in die area of fiscal 
administration that the adoption of Tatar rerms into the Russian 
language most dearly reflects their continuing Influence. 

Generally speaking, the princes co-operated loyally with their new 
masters, Yaroslav, who had succeeded Ms fallen brother Yury as grand 
prince of Vladimir-Suzdal (1238), was duly confirmed by Batyi Khan 
on his victorious return from Hungary (1243); one of his sons was sent 
to Karakorum for ratification. In 1246 Yaroslav was himself sent to 
Mongolia, where he died* as Batyf s representative at the selection of a 
ne w grand khan. He was succeeded in accordance with ancient rota 
custom by his surviving brother, and, in due course* by his sons in turn. 
The last to have to make the long trip across Asia were Andrew and 
Alexander b Nevsky 1 \ who received the Mongol ydriyjr. the 
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Vladimir, die other 10 Novgorod and desolate Kiev, Andrew* an 
exception 10 the general rule* conspired against the Mongols with 
another ambitious prince* Oaruel of Galiria~Volhynia (who in 1253 
was to b e honoured, but not assisted, by the gift of a royal crow'll from 
the pope), Andrew bad to flee {1252% and Ills brother Alexander - 
since celebrated as a national hero for his earlier defence of Novgorod 
against the Teutons - was confirmed in his stead. After bis death (1^3) 
the ride successively passed in regular order and without further 
incident ro his brothers and later to his sons and nephews until, in the 
early fourteenth century, Moscow advanced its unwarranted preten¬ 
sions to the title. 

Such resistance as there was to the Tatar yoke came principally from 
the lower strata of the population, notably in Novgorod. In 1257 
Kublai Khan, preparing to undertake the conquest of southern China, 
summoned recruits from all his dominions. At Novgorod* relates die 
chronicler* 'There was a sign hi the moon; such as no sign had ever 
been/ When the Tatar haskaki arrived to count die houses* 'the com¬ 
mon people would not give their numbers for tribute but said: "let us 
die honourably for St. Sophia and for the angelic houses [the 
churches].” Then the people were divided; the w ealthy feared that 'Tor 
our sins God has brought wild beasts out of the desert to cat the flesh 
of the strong, and to drink the blood of JfcjmjV 1 The riots were 
checked by the firm intervention of die grand prince* Alexander 
Nevsky* later canonized by the Church. 'Chrisfs might' triumphed, 
and Novgorod escaped Tatar vengeance by timely Submission, Alexan¬ 
der's last service to the Russian land was to intervene with Bcrke 
Khan, an early convert to Islam, to win forgiveness for the rebellious 
men of Rostov and ocher towns in the Suzdal region, who in 1262 had 
'willed a vieche* and expelled the Tatar tribute takers. A subsequent 
outbreak at Rostov in 12 £9 w^as similarly quelled by its prince. Such 
princely intervention doubtless saved the population from frightful 
bloodshed, although at the cost of strengthening the autocratic 
principle. 

The Tatars w elcomed the military aid of the Russian princes and 
boyars in maintaining popular submission to die Tatar yoke. They also 
valued highly the spiritual services of the Russian Church in protect¬ 
ing die lives of the khans against magic and witchcraft. Themselves 
pagans, they showed customary pagan tolerance toward the faith 
1 Midsell & ForbeSr op. cit rp pp. ^5-77. 
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of their subjects, whether Christian (Nestorkrt in Central Asia and 
Orthodox in Russia}, Moslem or Buddhist. Accustomed to use the 
services of their own witch-doctors (jr/ramcm)* they evidently re¬ 
garded the Russian clergy in a similar lighr, as persons able to appease 
an admittedly jealous, though little umiersiood* deity. To the argu¬ 
ments of William dc Rubriquis, who ventured tile fearsome journey 
across Asia as envoy of St. Louis of France* Mangu Khan replied: Vc 
Mongols believe that there is one Cod [for all peoples] * by whom we 
live and by whom we die, and towards Him we have a lova! heart; but 
as God gave the hand many fingers* so He gave men many roads; to 
you God gave die Scriptures and you Christians do not keep diem, 
wliile 10 us He gave diviners and we do all that they tell us and we live 
in peace 1 . 1 

In the first shock of conquest die clergy* togcdicr with other con¬ 
spicuous personages, Buffered heavily. Tile Russian chroniclers, them¬ 
selves monks* may have exaggerated in emphasizing the slaughter or 
enslavement of'monks and nuns', 'priests and priests* wives* 3 , but there 
can be little doubt but that the Church fully shared in the horrible 
suffering of the first wave ot invasion. 

Widiln a few years, however, as the new position was stabilized, die 
Orthodox Church was able to win a scries of yarlyki not merely 
confirming, but extending, its powers and privileges. The Church, 
planted in Russia by the will of the princes, had remained dependent 
on them, despite the fact that metropolitans were appointed by 
Constantinople. The Tatars confirmed the special jurisdiction of the 
Church over those categories of die population classified as 'Church 
folk" and* in what may be called moral questions, over the whole 
population. They further exempted 'priests, monks, and all men of 
God' from all Itscal obligations to the secular power, and even from 
die Tatar tribute. They enjoined on their agents respect for the Church 
and obedience to the metropolitan. Paradoxically, in later centuries the 
Church rested its claims against die growng exactions of the princes 
of Moscow on these grants of privileges derived from the infidel 
overlords- of Rus* In return for such favours the clergy regularly said 
public prayers for the khans and established a diocese at the seat of die 
Golden Horde (n6i). Even more pointedly, when Pskov sheltered a 
prince who had put the khan's envoys to death, the metropolitan 

1 Go!ubirisky* Istorua russkai tstr£vi f If ( j, xg. 

1 P. S. Troitsky, Tserkov i gosw/arstva v Rossii + * i h| p. 30* 
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excommunicated its population. Lite Alexander Nevsky* the Church 
pe rformed the double duty of securing the submission of the Orthodox 
and of protecting them against the wrath of their Tatar masters. 

For some decades the metropolitans continued to maintain their 
official residence in mined Kiev; actually p however, they showed an 
increasing tendency to be peregrinatory, affixing themselves to the 
throne of whatever grand prince seemed best to them* which usually 
meant at the court of the grand prince of Vladimir. In 1305* however, 
on the death of Metropolitan Maxim, who for the last six years had 
been residing at Vladimir, the powerful south-western rival for leader¬ 
ship in Rus endeavoured to have Maxim’s successor instructed to fix 
his residence in Galich. The authorities at Constantinople honoured his 
request, but wirlun a few years die new metropolitan, Peter, though 
himself bom in Volliynia, had moved to Vladimir and thence to 
Moscow, with results of great importance for the further rise of that 
new magnitude. 

The bulk of the population, now exclusively rural continued peace¬ 
fully to Cultivate the land in much the same way and under much the 
same conditions as their ancestors of the Kievan period. The majority 
of the peasants, retaining their legal freedom* had now come to be 
known as teftW (not to be confused with Kkratiane, Lc. Christians}, 
but it is by no means certain how numerous they were compared to 
zakupy, khotapy and other categories of bondsmen. 

The classic concept of the free peasant, constantly shtfrmg his abode 
and thus exchanging one landlord for another, has undergone coin 
ridcrable revision. Kliuchevskys denial that feudalism ever existed ill 
Russia was based fundamentally on his conviction that ‘feudalism [in 
the West] rested upon an altogether different social basis than [the 
appanage system in Rus], namely, upon a fixed rural population*. 1 The 
Marxisr Pokrovsky, though impelled by his philosophy to accept the 
existence of feudalism in Russia, still took it for granted that ‘It was 
seldom that the grandson of a peasant died where his grandfather had 
been born. Even in the course of a single life a peasant might have to 
change his field dozens of times.' 5 

More recent investigation, however, has case great doubt on the 
validity of the antithesis between Russia, with its free, mobile peasantry, 
and Western Europe, with its serfs fixed to the soil (servi adscripti 

1 Klhidwvsky, op. tin, l y ^i. 

E Pokrovsky* Brief tihrery* X, ft 
So 
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On the one hand, is is evident that, whatever their legal status 
might be, the Russian krestterie were prevented by the natural conditions 
of the land and by their Lack of material where withal, from undertaking 
cultivation of the soil without some assistance from above. It may be 
specifically noted that among the tree (and supposedly mobile) peasants 
there was legally recognized a special category of ‘old-dwellers’ 
the term is nowhere legally defined, save that their 
testimony might be admitted as evidence in case of boundary' disputes 
since boundaries were generally defined in terms of trees and other 
perishable landmarks; prejudice in favour of the concept of a constantly 
roving peasantry seems, indeed, the only evidence that the "old- 
dwellers* were not in fact die majority of the free pcasam population. 

On the other hand, the notion embedded in old textbooks of a 
Western European peasantry fixed to the soil does not comport well 
with the known facts of vigorous colonization, both internal and 
external (in the German marches, in the still Celtic portions of the 
British Isles, hi Spain - to say nothing of die displace mem of population 
attendant on die Crusades), in that variegated entity' known as Western 
Europe. 

That migration of fice peasants did constitute a problem for Russian 
princes is attested by the increasing number of treaties by which they 
obligated themselves not to receive emigrants from the domains of 
others. Yet the sum of the evidence strongly suggests tbaE in Russia 
of the appanage period there was a substratum of peasants, legally 
cither free or bond, sufficiently permanently fixed to the soil to enable 
us to dismiss the a priori concept dint there did not exist 'a fixed rural 
population' adequate to support a feudal superstructure. 

Though individual peasants might come and go, there remained the 
permanent territorial commune (later known as fair). The commune 
continued to exercise, through its own elected officials, authority at the 
lowest level; it continued to be responsible for the collection of taxes 
and for judicial liabilities; it continued to act collectively in disputes 
over die right to use lands in its territory. There are even indications 
thar, with the growth of population and the beginnings of relative 
land scarcity f the commune began to assume the right of assigning 
particular lands ro its members, though still without asserting com¬ 
munal rights to the point of depriving any peasant of land he was actu¬ 
ally utilizing. Grant of permission ro a newcomer to settle on virgin or 
abandoned Land was still fir from communal redistribution of the land. 
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[n this period there arc observable, in addition to the zakupy and 
khalopy of the Kievan period* a significant category of zakladcluki, 
men who, though technically free, had put the nisei ves under the special 
protection ot powerful landholders and performed for them services 
not unlike those of tire villeins of the West. They could leave their 
patron only within a brief period after the harvest was in (St. George’s 
Day, i$ November) and* if they exercised their right, must surrender 
at least half their property to the patron. 

Even those peasants who retained their full technical freedom were 
subject to a wide variety of obligations. Those who owned ploughs 
and cattle had to plough, sow, and harvest their lord's grain, as well as 
bring in his hay; they were obligated also to assist in building and 
fencing, in cleaning fishponds and in hunting* as well as to bring 
presents on Easter Sunday and on St. Peter s Day, ‘whatever they had 
in their hands ', 1 The poorer peasants, unable to discharge obligations so 
onerous* aided in threshing, baking, brewing, fishing, and retting flax; 
they, too, had to pay dues in kind and to provide food i fodder and 
lodging for their lords and their servitors. 

In sum, allowing for the difference in geographic conditions - and 
these varied from one part oi Western Europe to another - there seems 
little reason to suppose that the actual condition of the Russian peasan¬ 
try t free and unfree, in the 'appanage period 1 differed substantially 
from that of the Western European peasantry in the "feudal period', 
some three centuries earlier in time. 


for the market. Some trade there was in both cases* and in both cases 
there existed a small fraction of the total population which earned its 
living by artisan activities. Yet* both in feudal Europe and in appanage 
Rns* production was predominantly for local consumption and, 
correspondingly* political authority was organized on a local baas. 

Thus, the possibility that Russia, like Western Europe, though more 
belatedly, experienced a feudal regime is by no means excluded. There 
remains a stumbling-block in that in Russia 'sovereign authority (with 
one solitary exception), no matter how comminuted, never passed into 
the hands of anyone not descended from Riurik. In Western Europe 
innumerable dukes, margraves, counts and even simple barons usurped 
powers vriiich in Russia were always reserved to princes. This is, 

1 KuLiibcr T fFfrtscJmfisgtMmktd, p. 77. 
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however, quite obviously an historical aresdent, arising rather from 
the male fecundity of the dynasty of Riurik fas contrasted with the 
descendants of Charlemagne) than from any tiling inherent in the 
nature of the feudal structure. The domain of many a Russian prince 
in the appanage period consisted of no more than his residence, a 
church and a single hamlet, whereas many a boyar, with no princely 
pretensions, held sway over hundred*, and even thousands, of peasant 
homesteads. Such petty ‘princes* did not, of course* in any real sense 
enjoy 'sovereign* powers, while the wide immunities enjoyed by 
boyars, monasteries and bishops made them almost ruler; over their 
estates. The fact of descent from RJurik could not hi itself confer real 
power. The relevant fact is that there were always males of the stock 
of RiurLk to inherit the more important principalities, Tliis w r as 
largely due to the partial survival of rota principles, which obviated 
the danger that extinction of die ruling dynasty on any particular 
throne might open the way ro usurpation from below. It is these 
circumstances which caused the striking but superficial difference 
between appanage Rus and feudal Europe, 

A further and apparently more substantial stumbling-block is die 
fact tint grants of land by princes to their boyars and to the Church 
were usually in ntchiiUi, he. unconditional, hereditary* tenure (oU'is T 
father). Tliis prevalence of 'allodial* over strictly 'feudaT tenure has 
often been riled as evidence char landholding in Russia was indepen¬ 
dent of service obligations and was therefore not truly feudal. In 
reality, however, the boyar* regularly served the prince from whom 
they held their land ‘unconditionally*. There are many case* on record 
in which boyars who attempted to exercise their theoretical right of 
free transfer of service to another prince lose their estates and even their 
lives as die price of their exercise of juridical freedom. On the other 
side,, it must be remembered tliat the Western fief though theoretically 
a personal holding, speedily became in practice hereditary. There is 
little use in stressing legal concepts in ihe face of practical realities. 

Li appanage Russia, a* in the feudal West, the practical correlation 
of military force outweighed any legal theory. The customary phrase, 
‘our boyars and servitors shall be at liberty ro come and to go\ seems 
to have been little more than a formula handed down from Kievan 
days. Powerful princes were able to inflict condign punishment on 
boyars or servitors who aEtempied to quit them for a weaker master. 
On the ocher hand, boyars of a prince threatened by superior military 
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force, as was Boris ofNizhny Novgorod in 1391, freely exercised their 
tight to renounce their fealty (the Russian term otkazat'sia is ctymo- 
logically the same as the French ss dfsttvoucr^ and enter the service of a 
mightier lord (in the cited case, Vasily I of Moscow). 

Favlov-Silvansky, who first seriously argued the close similarity 
between feudalism and appanage practice, pointed out that even the 
ceremonial rites attendant on acceptance of service relationship in 
Russia closely paralleled the ceremony of homage. Whereas in the 
West the vassal knelt before his suzerain, the Russian boyar beat his 
forehead (to this day the Russian word for ‘to petition’ is chehtiY - to 
bear the forehead) on the ground in token of submission. In both cases 
a religious ceremony came to be added, which in Russia took the form 
of kissing the Cross. 

Also as in the feudal West, die boyars and Jesser mili tary servitors of 

e princes, as well as their household officials, took into their own 
service military and other retainers whom in their mm they provided 
with land; the monasteries and die prelates similarly made grants of 
land and received military and other service from the holders. Thus, 
there developed in Russia a hierarchy of military landholders, die 
csscr depending on and performing military service to the greater, 
though members of any rank might, as in die West, be in direct 
relationship to the prince. At the top stood the boyars, roughly 
comparable to English barons. Below them came the more numcrom. 
but both individually and collectively much less significant, ‘sons of 
boyars ; this term has no physiological significance but merely betokens 
inferior rank (a usage similar to the later English distinction between 
baronets, who were nor peers, and barons, who were). Normally 
both boyars and ‘sons of boyars’ held tbdr land in unconditional 
hereditary tenure (cttltma). In the latex portion of this period there 
developed another type of tenure (poiwur’e), under which landholding 
was theoretically conditioned on performance of specified service 
whether domestic (as falconers, huntsmen and the like) or military' 
these milttap r servitors, rapidly increasing in numbers, supplied the 

bulk of the Jvonane a term which may he translated either as (untitled} 
tiQbl.es or gentry. * 

The distinction, however, should not be exaggerated. lust « rhr 
hereditary landholder {st&hudk) risked losing" his holding bv an 
jmpmdpit attempt to exercise his legal rights, so the conditional land, 
holder (pomeskehtk) was generally permitted to retain his land even 
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when unable to perform his service; thus, an infant son was normally 
permitted to inherit his father** land 'until he shall ripen into service/ 
Whatever the legal phrases might say, both kinds of tenants (otchinmki 
and p&mtshthtki) tended in practice to be assimilated to the feudal type 
as holders of land on condition of (or in prospect of) military or other 
service to some lord, whether he be prince, boyar, abbot, bishop, or 
even of some lesser condition - 

Theoretically, in each principality' the land belonged to the prince, 
to whom belonged abo sovereign authority. It is, of course, virtually 
impossible to distinguish between the two forms of princely power, 
the economic and the political. In any case, the prince's relation to the 
tenants took three principal forms. A portion of the land, comparable 
to the Western demestti, was set apart for the service of the prince's 
court (dver). it was worked either by the obligatory labour of bonds- 
men or by free peasants; in the latter case a specified portion of the 
produce (izdietie) went into the prince** storehouses. Normally, the 
larg er portion of the principality consisted of the black [i.t. common] 
lands' (c/jcrr^e zemli), occupied ordinarily by free peasants (JtretfiWif), 
who paid stated dues (pbrok) for their use. 

The third category of lands was made up of those granted to pro¬ 
prietors, lay or ecclesiastical (boyars, 'sons of boyars', dvcridne ¥ or the 
Church), over which and chcir occupants the prince retained rights of 
jurisdiction. Such lands might enjoy Immunities*, though with what 
frequency' cannot be certainly stated- Church lands, apparently as early 
as the eleventh century* enjoyed such privileges; though documentary 
evidence of grants of'immunity* to lay holders is rather scanty (none 
have survived of earlier date than the fifteenth century), it is quite 
probable that the practice was fairly general, for the Church naturally 
had facilities for preserving archives not available to boyars and lesser 
nobles. 

The outstanding aspect of such 'immunities** in Russia as in the 
West, was surrender to the tenant of jurisdiction over die inhabitants, a 
privilege of enormous direct economic value* even though die prince 
usually retained the most lucrative cases, such as murder and robbery 
caught redhanded, commonly known as 4 higli justice*. Indirectly, 
immunities may have meant for die dwellers on the estate escape from 
the unbridled rapacity of the prince's officials, for a local landlord, who 
must live permanently with his peasants, would be less likely eq ex¬ 
ploit immediate opportunities for squeezing litigants and malefactors, 
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Furthermore, immunities carried exemption from the obligation to 
supply food, fodder and lodging to the prince's servants on all sorts 
of occasions* for the princes people were forbidden even to enter 
lands over which immunities were granted. Such considerations doubt¬ 
less affected the apparent preference at peasants to live on privileged 
estates rather than on "black lands'. 

Since land without peasants was of no value, and since the free 
peasant - though noi ihe bondsman and slave - had at least a theoretical 
right to- move from one estate to another in accordance with his own 
advantage, there developed a certain struggle to retain one's own 
tenants while luring away those of other landlords. Consequently, 
grants of land ro privileged holders usually specified that the landlord 
might settle people from other principalities on his lands* but not those 
from the estates of his own prince. Frequently, however, treaties 
between princes specified that they would not receive cadi other's 
peasants in their principalities. As early as the thirteenth century restric¬ 
tions on the mobility even of the free peasant began to rake form, 
ultimately to develop into general serfdom. 

In the increasingly complex agrarian society of the Russian meso- 
potamia, relations between the princes underwent profound changes. 
The notion of their collective right, as members of one family, to rule 
all the land, steadily gave way to the concept of their individual and 
hereditary proprietorship over portions of the land. Only the title of 
grand ptince of Vladimir continued, until the fourteenth century, to 
pass in accordance with rota principles, and rids circumstance became 
the more meaningless, partly because princes inheriting this title 
preferred to remain in their own prindpahties and partly because, as a 
secondary development, several of the leading princes arrogated to 
themselves the style of grand prince, without pretending to be rulers 
of all Rus, 

Each prince, chiming hereditary authority over his own pri ncipality, 
divided it among his sons. Each son's portion' (id&f) became heredi¬ 
tary and was subject, in the next generation, to a further subdivision. 
In the days when political, and especially dynastic* relationships were 
the main concern of historians, this splitting up of princely authority 
was thought of as die main characteristic of the period. Consequently, 
Russian Brians gave it the name of iidie/wDc uremia ("the period of 
portions’); first translated by French historians, who thought they saw 
a resemblance to their own historic apanages, the term appanage 
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period', though a mistranslation, has become generally accepted as a 
convention. 

It did nor* of course,, follow that all the sons shared equally in such 
divisions. Juridically, they might have equal rights, each in Ins own 
share {uiuf )i but if die oldest son received a larger territory than Jiis 
brothers. Ins power was obviously greater than theirs. Thus emerged - 
or. perhaps, survived - among the welter of principalities a relatively 
small number of 'suzerain thrones. The majority of the princes, 
despite their 'sovereignty*, had to accept dependence on the more 
powerful. Such 'serving princes* were forced by circumstances into 
what amounted to feudal relations with 'suzerain' princes, becoming 
in effect dieir boyars. Thus, despite the multiplication of princes, there 
was an obvious tendency toward concentration of power; the principal 
problem was which of the suzerain princes would be able to reduce die 
others into his service and thus emerge as the real overlord of all Rus. 

A similar struggle for ascendancy had characterized the feudal period 
in Western Europe, where the centrifugal force had been represented 
by dukes, counts and barons rather than by 'sovereign 1 princes. 
Reasoning by analogy, one might have been tempted to suppose that 
Russia, whose social, political and economic structure in the thirteenth 
century seems so s imilar ro that of the West in the tenth century, was 
fated to go through the same historic evolution, emerging, with 
corresponding retardation, as a national monarchy* Such expectations, 
however, would have reckoned without certain essential differences, 
for appanage Rus was not merely a delayed repetition of Western 
Europe. Western Europe went through a protracted period of econo¬ 
mic growth, marked by a significant rise of trade and towns, which 
underlay the growth of monarchy - national, provincial or merely 
urban - in her several parts. Central Russia, largely by virtue of her 
geographical uniformity and ethnic homogeneity', but also by virtue 
of certain other special factors, attained unity under a monarchy ar a 
much lower stage of economic growth than did the countries of 
Western Europe, with results that have continued to make themselves 
felt to the present lime. 

The towns of appanage Russia remained essentially fortified resi¬ 
dences of princes, important as centres of consumption, not of trade 
and industry. Trade was principally in die hands of die visiting men 
GfPtfi) of Novgorod, supplemented chiefly by Tatar horse-dealers and 
the activities of some monasteries - especially Troitsa-Sergievo - 
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which specialized mainl y in sab and fish. No 'bourgeoisie 1 developed 
to facilities, by its leavening activity, the mobilization of the prince's 
revenue* so largely collected in kind. As a political consequence, no 
institutions developed in this period comparable to parliament, estates- 
general, cortex or diet, which served as such powerful props to the 
centralizing efforts of Western rulers in the High Middle Ages. In the 
flat Russian plain, well provided with internal water co mmuni cation, 
the absence of a thriving middle class did not, however, hinder the 
strong centripetal tendency to 'gather* the land in the hands of 
a few suzerain princes by way of taking the lesser princes into 
service. 

At die end of the thirteenth century die princes of Tver, on the 
upper Volga and dierefore in closest proximity to commercial 
Novgorod* might have seemed the most likely to emerge successful 
in the process of 'gathering* the land. To them belonged the genea¬ 
logical seniority among the princes, and they held the title of'grand 
prince r of Vladimir, which since the time of Andrew' Bogoliubsky had 
been die symbolic centre of nordi-castcm Ktm Fate, however, deter¬ 
mined otherwise. The then insignificant principality of Moscow was, 
with surprising rapidity, to expand its pow'er at the expense of the 
other principalities. 

First mentioned as a border meeting-place in 1147, and fortified nine 
years later, Moscow long remained of so little account tliat its successive 
princes made haste to abandon it at the first opportunity to move to 
other and more pro miring thrones. Not until 1263 was a permanent 
local dynasty founded there, and Et owed iis permanence largely to the 
accidental fact that Prince Daniel of Mosco w, younges t son of Alexan¬ 
der Nevsky and still a minor when he inherited his throne from his 
Either, died before his older brother. Daniel's children were therefore 
izgoi t able to inherit dieir fadieris possessions* but ineligible to succeed 
to the grand princely title, which passed in 1304 to Daniel's cousin, 
Michael of Tver. Daniel's son Yury did indeed seek the title, but his 
claim was rejected by the khan of the Golden Horde. 

In die carefully considered opinion of Kliuehevsky, the greatest 
historian of tsarist rimes, tliis circumstance of their lack of seniority 
among the princes was of primary' importance. It permitted them "to 
depart earlier and more decisively than others from the wonted rut of 
princely relationships and to follow new paths without dunking . _, of 
political traditions and customs. . .. They were keen observers of what 
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was going on around them. . . . The first princes of Moscow were bold 
robbers/ 1 

Their outlook was indeed not far removed from the shrewd petty 
acquisitiveness of an enterprising peasant. They were not rulers of a 
powerful independent state; with their eyes fixed on distant political 
goals; they were concerned rather with, appropriating to themselves 
everything of immediate economic value, whether it was land or fur- 
coats or the lucrative official position of grand prince. As Kluchevsky 
phrased it* "Displaying neither great talents nor striking valour, these 
princes were likewise not distinguished by great vices or passions. This 
made them in many respects models of moderation and regularity; even 
their inclination to drink too much at dinner was not carried to such a 
notorious passion of the Old Russian as was put [by the Chronicle] in 
the mouth of St. Vladimir. These average men of old Rus were, so to 
speak* chronological marks rather than historical persons/ 2 

Apart from the character of the princes and independently of their 
subjective will there were however several factors making for the 
steady rise of Moscow's influence among the principalities of the Rus¬ 
sian mcsQpQtamia. Perhaps most important of these were certain 
natural advantages arising tom its geographical situation. Almost in 
the very centre of the Mesopotamia, Moscow was better protected 
against punishing raids by the Tatars or from Lithuania than were 
principalities situated on the upper Volga or on the Oka. Yet it had 
good water connections, direct or by relatively easy portages, with all 
points in the land; at the same tunc* it lay at the intersection of the chief 
overland routes in this area. In consequence, Moscow seems to have 
attracted a denser population than did other principalities, with obvious 
benefit to the treasury and hence to the power of its ruler. 

The Moscow dynasty was fortunate, too* as had been the early 
Capetians in France, in that either younger brothers died first or 
deceased rulers left no sons. At Moscow the rota System of succession 
therefore early merged with the principle of inheritance in the direct 
descending male line; until well into the fifteenth century - until the 
feud of Shemiaka - no dispute over the succession could arise between 
uncle and nephew. In Successive generations, also* cadi prince willed 
a larger proportion of his estate, whether measured in villages or in 
fur-coats, to a single one among his heirs. Thus, while the posses¬ 
sions of the family were steadily being extended at the expense of 

1 KHudbevslcy, op. dL II, 1 Ibid., pp. Sy~6o. 
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other branches of chc scock of Riurik, there proceeded within die 
family a rapidly increasing concentration of die wealth and power of 
a single member. In such a situation, the usual pious admonitions of 
dying princes* such as the oft-quoted testament of Simeon die Proud 
(d. 1353) - This word of our grandfather do I write unto you, that die 
memory of our parents shall not cease and our own candle shall noc 
be extinguished' 1 - could take on real meaning- 

It would serve little purpose to reproduce here the drab narrative of 
the process by which die original * appanage* of Prince Daniel, which 
cannot have exceeded 500 square miles in area* was within a century 
and a half expanded to over 1 j.ooo square miles, embracing much the 
greater part of the basin of the upper Volga and the Oka. The methods 
employed were diverse, as circumstances might dictate. Especially in 
the early stages, the princes of Moscow frequently used guile, as when 
Daniel invited a neighbouring prince to dinner and threw him into 
prison. From the time of Daniel's younger son, Ivan I - nicknamed 
Kalita (Money-bags)—purchase, cither outright or by way of a pro* 
liminary mortgage, became the preferred method. Yet, whenever the 
‘peace-loving;' Muscovite princes were sure of their overwhelming 
military preponderance, they openly employed the cheaper method of 
armed force, as m the case of Nizhny Novgorod (1391). Many lands, 
also, Moscow acquired by treaty; their former sovereign princes retained 
their lands and their rights over them but, as ‘serving princes', entered 
the ranks of the Muscovite boyars as military servitors and advisers 
of the suzerain prince of Moscow, 

To a certain degree all that has been said here might be applied to the 
simultaneous concentration of power in the hands of other rival 
princes. To unders tand Moscow** meteoric rise it b necessary to 
consider not only such vital though humdrum factors, but to give some 
attention to die sphere of high politics, Moscow had, throughout this 
century' and a half, three strangely asso rted but extremely powerful and 
fairly steadfast allies. These were the khans of the Golden Horde, the 
metropolitans of the Russian Church, and die great commercial 
republic of Novgorod. 

In 1304 Yury of Mosco w did non succeed in persuading the khan to 
interfere with the normal order of succession on the grand-princely 
throne of Vladimir; that throne, which earned the right of being the 

1 Dtikkvmy* 1 dogawtrny* gF&rftty valibikh i lufttlmkh Jcnmpi XIV-XVI* VrT 
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intermediary between the other Russian princes and die than, had 
then been permitted to pass under regular rota principles to Michael* 
prince of Tver. Yury, however, watched even' opportunity to do 
injury to his successful rival. By heavy bribes Yury won the hand of 
che sister of Uzbek Khan; she was escorted to Moscow by a Tatar 
chieftain who used the occasion to ravage Michael's lands. In self- 
defence that prince attacked the Tacar force and had the misfortune 10 
capture Yury's bride* who was taken to Tver, where she died. The 
khan summoned Michael to his headquarters and, after some hesitation, 
executed him, conferring the title of grand prince on Yury (ijip) T 
However, Michael's son Dmitry was allowed to succeed at Tver and 
soon was even also recognized as grand prince (1322). While the rival 
grand princes were both visiting the Horde, Dmitry of Tver murdered 
Yury of Moscow (1325); die khan executed the murderer* but con- 
finned his brother Alexander not only as prince of Tver but as grand 
prince of Vladimir as well Only two years later, however, the new 
grand prince proved unable to check an uprising in his own capital 
against the Tatar tax collectors. Ivan of Moscow was given 

command of an avenging army, and from that time on the princes of 
Moscow, with Tatar support, regularly held the ride of grand prince 
of Vladimir. In that capacity- they were responsible for the collection 
of the Tatar tribute throughout northern Rus and for its punctual 
remittance to the Horde. Their faithful performance of this duty, which 
gave them alone the right to + know die Horde', proved invaluable in 
securing diem Tatar support in making some of dieir major territorial 
acquisitions. 

Only once did a prince of Moscow dare raise his hand against the 
Tatars. Grand Prince Dmitry, grandson and third successor of Kalita, 
attempted to take advantage of the internal strife that then plagued 
ihe Golden Horde, In 1380 Dmiiry met Mamai Khan in open battle at 
Kulikovo on the upper Don and completely routed die dreaded 
Tatars, Though the victorious Dmitry has ever since been known as 
'Donskoi\ his triumph was less long lasting than that of his grand¬ 
father's grandfather, Alexander 'Nevsky', over the Teutons. Two years 
later a new khan, Tokhtamysh, sought vengeance; the heroic Dmitry 
sought safety in die remote north; Moscow, tricked into opening its 
gates* was ruthlessly sacked. Tver put itself under the direct protection 
of the Horde, and the further growth of Moscow's power was tem¬ 
porarily checked. Nevertheless, the complete submission of Dmitry and 
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his boyars gradually restored the Horde’s confidence. On Dmitry's 
death (1389) hb son Vasily I was not merely allowed to succeed him 
as grand prince but was given support in the subjugation of Nizhny 
Novgorod. 

Even the overthrow ofTokhtanvysh by the dreaded Timur the Lame 
(Tamerlane), ruler of Persia and soon Eo be conqueror of India (139S), 
did not long threaten Moscow’s power. The dty had 10 undergo 
another punishing attack by die Tatars (1408), but. though the grand 
prince was again absent, was not taken. Good relations were soon 
restored (1411). Tatar intervention was of great value to Vasily 11 
(1425-1462) against the claims of Ids unde Yury and hb cousins 
Shemiaka and Vasily Squint-Eye . The rapid internal disintegration 
the Golden Horde was then experiencing prevented it from exercising 
its wonted authority as derisively as in earlier days. At one stage of die 
long feud (1430*1450) Vasily was taken prisoner and blinded by his 
kinsmen [1446) - hence he is known as Vasily the Datk - but Tatar 
contingents contributed importantly to Vasily's ultimate victory. One 
of their leaders was rewarded by recognition as 'tsar* of a new buffer 
khanare of Kasimov, a vassal principality of Moscow (1452). 

Even more constant ilian the Tatar khans were the metropolitans. 
As already noted, these dignitaries hid removed their scat from Kiev 
to Vladimir. Peter, who after a few years 1 residence in his native south¬ 
west had transferred to Vladimir (1309), soon found himself at 
loggerheads with the then grand prince, Michael of Tver. Michael, 
unable to overcome his resentment that the candidate of the prince of 
Galich-Volhynia had been chosen to head the whole Russian Church, 
soon accused the metropolitan of the sin of simony. The Greek 
dignitaries sent from Constantinople to investigate this grave charge 
found Peter guildess: he had not been selling the office of priest; he 
had merely been charging newly ordained priests fees to cover his 
expenses, a practice common among the Greeks. The charge therefore 
boomeranged on the grand prince, for it might be suspected that it 
was his proximity ro the lands of the Larin heresy that had led him to 
fall into such a serious error. The indignant Peter found a ready wel¬ 
come at the court of Yury of Moscow, who had Ills own grievances 
against Michael. 

Thus it happened that die seat of die metropolitan of the Russian 
Church came to be permanently established at Moscow. A close 
working alliance developed between the grand prince and the mettfr- 
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politan; the latter apparently acted as regent for the infant Dmitry 
(the future Donskoi), who came to the throne at the age of nine. In 
ijtf8 ^Grand Prince Dmitry Ivanovich and the Metropolitan Alexis 
lovingly invited to Moscow Michael Alexandrovich of Tver 5 (grandson 
of the earlier Michael of Tver)* where they 'scried him and all his 
boyars* 1 ; when Michael escaped and summoned Olgerd of Lithuania 
co his aid* the metropolitan excommunicated Moscow's enemies. How 
much this spiritual aid contributed to saving the citadel from Glgcrd's 
onset and how much the successful defence was due to the new brick 
walls erected in 1367 may he a matter of doubt. What is certain b that 
the Church p with all its moral and economic power* remained the 
staunch ally of die princes of Moscow against all their foes throughout 
this whole period. 

The third of Moscow's great allies h Novgorod, was more fickle, as 
she well might be, for the com plete triumph of Moscow over the other 
princes of the lowland’ could not fail ro spell doom to Novgorod's 
independence. Ycr h in the earlier part of the fourteenth century, die 
financial assistance of die great commercial town was of enormous 
importance; sc w*as Novgorod's money widi which Yury won the 
Tatar bride whose death at Tver was to gain him the tide of grand 
prince of Vladimir (1319), Novgorod's immediate interest in die 
policies of the area was twofold: first, Novgorod depended for her 
bread supply on regular access to the grain-raising area of die lowland*; 
secondly, Novgorod's * colonial cmpirc P was vulnerable co raids carried 
out from the towns of the upper Volga across the watershed. In both 
respects it w r as Tver, by reason of her geographical situation* that posed 
die greatest immediate danger to Novgorod's interests. Moscow', as 
the chief rival of Tver* was Novgorod's obvious ally. Bv way of 
Volokolamsk and Moscow the men of Novgorod couid reach the 
Lowland - and the lower Volga beyond - without passing under the 
walls of Tver, and Moscow lay too far from the watershed for her 
young men often to attempt piratical attacks on Novgorod's tribute^ 
gatherers. 

Of course* m proportion to the expansion of Moscow** power, the 
number of Russian princes with whom the great republic could 
negotiate as necessary defenders diminished, forcing her ever more into 
the position of having to choose between the two evils of a Muscovite 

1 So&ranie Russkikh Lelophd, VJIf, rf (Voskresensky dmOnkle); cf. 

also Borzakovsky, Istvrua Ti verskogo km^h^stv^ 
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of a Lithuanian candidate. The inability' of the Novgorod militia to 
fight its own battles without a princely protector wa^ perhaps, loss 
serious than her continuing dependence on Moscow-controlled 
territory for her food supply. When Moscow sought to recoup herself 
for the damage done by TokhtamyshV pillage, Novgorod at first 
successfully resisted' within two years, however, she was constrained 
to submit to the 'black levy* which became a precedent for further 
forced exactions. In i397-139* Moscow made a still more drastic 
aggression, invading Novgorod's 'colonial empire* in force and 
seeking eo detach die Dvina region. This first attempt iailed, but the 
effort was twice repeated. The story of the filial subjugation of Nov¬ 
gorod may be reserved for beer celling. 

By the time of the death of Vasily the Dark (1462) Moscow had 
taken under her control the whole basin of the upper Volga and die 
Oka. save for such, by now. relatively small principalities as Tver, 
Rostov. Yaroslavl" and Riazaiu Novgorod and Pskov maintained an 
ever more precarious independence. The rest of the Russian bud was 
under cbe rule of the grand princes of Lithuania* dynamically linked 
with Poland. On the Baltic seaboard was entrenched die Teutonic 
Order, soil formidable in spile of its defeat at Tanncnberg {14 ] q), 
while Swedes ruled the Finns ro the north. In the south-east die Golden 
Horde sdll survived in cohering fashion. A separate Crimean Horde 
had been formed about 1420* an independent Tatar khanate at Kazan 
in 1438. Distant Constantinople* whence Russia had borrowed so 
many institutions and ideas, had finally succumbed to the Ottoman 
Turks {1453)- 

All these factors in the situation presented new problems or radically 
altered the light in which old ones must be viewed. The next century 
and a half was to be perhaps die most critical period in die formation 
of the lasting characteristics of the nascent Russian state. 


Suggestions for Further Rending 

In addition to works previously mentioned, G. Vernadsky. The 
Moitgphmd Russia, should be consulted for detail Rambaud, History of 
Russia, and Curtin, The Mmgob in Russia, supply a narrative ignored 
in these chapters. 


6 

The Formation of the 
Muscovite State 

1462-1533 


The fall of Constantinople in 1453 was for so Jong taken, by Western 
historians as marking die dividing line between 'mediaeval* and 
'modem' history chat it is at first a hide startling to realize with what 
equanimity iliac event was received in fifteen di-century Moscow, 
instead of being regarded, as had the capture of the city by die 
Crusaders in 1 a04 T as a world-shaking catastrophe, die triumph of 
the infidels was philosophically accepted as the just judgment of a 
righteous GocL 

The reasons for this attitude arc deeply embedded in the altered 
condition of Rus and in its rising self-comtiousness. The immediate 
background was the despairing effort of the shrinking Byzantine 
Empire to win military support by spiritual compromise with the 
Catholic West. At Florence in 1439 a joint council of the Latin and 
Greek Churches had worked out a scheme of union, die essential point 
of which, from the Russian viewpoint, was acceptance by the Ortho¬ 
dox Church of the headship of the Roman pope. Moscow therefore 
rejected the union. The Matin heresy 1 had become only too well known 
to die Russians through the unremitting pressure on their western 
borders of die Teutonic Knights and still more through the rising 
power of Lithuania, increasingly penetrated by Catholic influences 
from Poland. 

One of the chief architects of die Union of Florence was the Greek 
Isidor, who had been sent to Moscow as metropolitan a few years 
earlier. On his return to Russia, he was promptly immured in a 
monastery by order of Vasily (not yet 'the Dark’), Allowed to escape, 
he fled to Lithuania and ended Iiis days as a Roman cardinal. After 
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some hesitation, die outraged Russians in 144S installed as his 
successor a Russian bishop, lona 5 whose nominal on as metropolitan 
had been rejected ac Constantinople in 1431; the new metropolitan did 
not even sect confirmation from Constantinople. 

Ecclesiastically, Russia had at last become autocephalous, free to 
choose its own head. Twice before a Russian W been raised to the 
office of metropolitan, but both - Union and Kliment - had been 
compelled 10 withdraw by pressure 60m the patriarch. This gain was 
maned by the fact that* as noted in Chapter 4, the west cm provinces, 
controlled by Lithuania, accepted a separate metropolitanate at Kiev 
(1458), in continued direct dependence on Constantinople, The Greek 
Church soon abandoned its futile union with Rome, but the Russians 
persisted in remembering the sin of Constantinople and saw the con¬ 
quest of the old centre of Orthodoxy by the 'unclean Turks* as a 
proper fate for heretics. 

This new-found ecclesiastical independence found its supreme 
expression in the doctrine of the diird Rome". Filofei, a monk writing 
a few decades after the fall of Constantinople, explained that the first 
Rome on the Tiber had lost its world supremacy and succumbed to 
the barbarian Germans because of its lapse into heresy, expressed in 
the rise of papal claims and powers; a second Rome had risen on the 
shore of the Bosporus, only to fall similarly into heresy and to be 
overthrown by the infidel instrument of God; now their place was 
taken by die new and pure centre of Orthodoxy, the new capital of 
die world: Tor two Romes have fallen, and the third stands, and 3 
fourth will not be*. 1 Ocher monks, with, creative imaginations as grcaE 
as those of their Frankish predecessors who had traced the ancestry of 
the Carolingians not merely to the Merovingians but back to Trojan 
Aeneas and thus to Aphrodite, gave a more secular twist to die matter. 
It was alleged that Augustus Caesar had had a brother Prus, to whom 
he had assigned dominion over the region of die Vistula; 'from Prus 
the fourteenth generation was Riurik\* All this, of course* was fantasy* 
confined ro religious circles. 

Yet similar ideas appeared in die thinking and practice of the rulers. 
Ivan 10 , son and successor of Vasily the Dark, cook as his second bride a 
niece - though not the heiress - of die last Roman emperor, Con- 

* Kapterev* KAumkitr &th&ui Amn k pr^voslavntmm v X A7 

i A r VII rwUtw&kki p + ij, 

1 Pobot S^Snviu Ruuktti Let^phei^ VII, 2,31* {Voskresensky chronide), 
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s tan tine Palaiologcs, who had fallen fighting in the final heroic defence 
of 'Tsar grad' (die city of the Caesars}. Zoo (rediristened Sophia) 
Pal&iologa had been brought up as a refugee at Rome. Though she 
had been nurtured in the spirit of the Florentine Union and though she 
was accompanied to Moscow by a cardinal, there was no taint of heresy 
that coutd not be removed by the waters of the baptismal font, and the 
prestige value of the marriage was enormous. Her Catholic escorts 
were hurried hack to Rome, but the Byzantine ceremonial to which 
she had been accustomed was retained. The bicapicatc eagle - die 
eastern version of the symbol of die Roman legions - was adopred for 
use on Moscow's seal of state. Within a few years, once the Tatar yoke 
had been formally ended, Ivan could subscribe himself Toann, by the 
grace of God, Sovereign [jtjeswdjr] of all Rus, and grand prince of 
Vladimir and of Moscow and of Novgorod and of Pskov and of Tver 
and of Yugria and of Viatka and of Perm and of Bolgary and of 
others'. 1 Ivan did not have himself recrowned in his new capacity, but 
in 1498, at a solemn ceremony in the new Cathedral of die Assumption 
(the work of the Italian architect, Aristotle Fioravcmi}, Ivan placed on 
the head of his infant grandson Dmitry the 'cap of Mononmkh', while 
the metropolitan saluted Ivan as 'Orthodox tsar loam grand prince and 
autocrat of all Rus\^ Further embroidery developed an official legend 
that the s cap of Mononiakh* had been bestowed by an earlier Byzantine 
emperor, Constantine Monomachus (104Z-1054)* on his daughter's son, 
Vladimir Monomakh, grand prince of Kiev (1113-1115), in token of 
the fact that they shared the power of the Caesars. 

Examples of die new outlook, as expressed in assumption of cities, 
rationalization of their use T or elaboration of court ceremonial, might 
be multiplied a hundredfold. Mention may he made also of a negative 
aspect of the same attitude - rejection of tides proffered by those not 
deemed to have sufficient authority to confer them. In 1486 die Holy 
Roman Emperor, Frederick HI, was informed by a wandering German 
knight of the strange Rus of Moscow" that lay b ehind the ^miliar and 
often hostile Rus of Pohmd-Lidiuania. He sent Poppel back to Moscow" 
with the request diat Ivan give one of his daughters in marriage 10 
Frederick's nephew, The Emperor accompanied this proposal with an 
offer to honour the Muscovite with the tide of king, a privilege which 
the emperors w f ere very chary" of bestowing. Ivan replied with due 

1 So&ra rtitf gpiudjrstvionykh gramoi i dttgov&fOY, V, lG. 

3 Po&ta* Russkikh X*t0piso M VI, Z42 (Safiiskaia second chronicle), 
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civility, but added: ‘As to what thou hast said to us of kingship, whether 
we should like to be ordained by the Kaiser as King over our land. we 
by die grace of God have been Sovereigns over our land from the 
beginning* from our first forefathers, and we have our ordination 
from God, as did our forefathers, so also we. and we pray God that God 
grant us and our children forever to be as we now are Sovereigns over 
our land, and as we have not heretofore wished ordination from anyone 
so now we do not wish it/ 1 

Even more potent than symbolism, however, was die further 
progress of Ivan in extending and stabilizing his new dignity. All but 
one of die remaining independent principalities accepted Muscovite 
hegemony; even Rrazan, however, was ruled under wardship by 
Ivan s nephew's and was definitely annexed by Ivan's son, Vasily III, 
in 1517. The last prince of Tver made a despairing effort to pur himself 
under Lithuanian protection, bin lost his throne completely and forever 

Ms)- 

Not content with absorbing the remnants of the Great Russian land, 
Ivan began the process of winning back the Russian lands that had long 
since passed under the control of Lithuania. A number of Orthodox 
Russian princes along the southern border seized opportunities to 
transfer their allegiance to Moscow* w r ith whose assistance they 
retained their estates as vassals of Grand Prince Ivan HI, Others, 
abandoning their old estares, came over as refugees and were provided 
with new r lands as Muscovite boyars. 

In this piecemeal process of disintegrating die grand principality of 
Lithuania, Ivan did not neglect 10 advance far-reaching claims. In 1501 ¥ 
when the pope’s envoy to Moscow - liimscif the older brother of 
Grand Prince Alexander of Lithuania, who had just been elected also 
to the Polish throne T and of Ladxslas, King of Hungary and of Bohemia 
- protested that Ivan was seizing territories to which he had no right, 
die Muscovite replied: Wc have been Eold by the Pope that [Ladislas 
and Alexander] have declared to the Pope that they wish to stand 
against us for their patrimony: do these kings call their patrimony the 
towns and provinces and lands from which Russian princes and boyars 
and other men have come to serve us + * J We think it is well known 
eo the Pope that Kings Ladisbs and Alexander have inherited the 
Polish kingdom and the Lithuanian land from their ancestors; but the 

1 Parxatmki JfplortmucAtlkikA jnojAenii Jrcvnef Ram j dtr^htiVami imtetran- 
nymi x pu i T eol. il 
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Russian land from our ancestors since antiquity has been our patri¬ 
mony* 1 1 In the name of this concept of all the Russian land — not merely 
its Great Russian corner - as the proper patrimony of the princes of 
Moscow was begun the long intermittent westward push of Russia. 
The appetite growing with earing, this Drang noth Otten in reverse has 
born for centuries, right down to the present day, one of the charac¬ 
teristic features of Russian foreign policy. 

Of greater immediate significance was Ivan's completion of the 
conquest of Novgorod, already alluded to. His father* Vasily the J Dark, 
failing to secure from Novgorod a pledge that she would take no 
prince hostile to him, had marched against her, sacked the city, and 
imposed a treaty (i 456) by which the proud republic had to surrender 
the right to use her own seal on diplomatic documents. The Novgorod 
aristocracy, however, dreaded further encr oachments on its position 
and privileges; it had succeeded in overcoming the resistance of the 
popular vier/if, which feared Orthodox Russian Moscow less than it 
did Catholic alien Lithuania; in 1470. therefore, the republic was put 
formally under the protection of Grand Prince Casimir of Lithuania, 
who was also king of Poland. 

It might be difficult to determine whether the Muscovite grand 
prince or rhe metropolitan was the more dismayed. The metropolitan 
and the whole holy synod of the Russian Church promptly proclaimed 
a crusade, blessing the grand prince and his warriors l as Samuel did 
David against GoliathT As the Moscow chronicler went on to explain: 
"An infidel knows not God from the beginning, nor has he learned the 
true faith from anyone, holding to his first custom of idol-worship, 
but these men so many years were in Christendom and finally began 
to desert co Latmkm. And so the grand prince went upon them, not as 
upon Christians but as upon aliens and upon apostates from the true 
faith. . .. {With exceptional ferocity the Muscovites] visited them with 
the wrath of God for their iniquity and for their desertion not only of 
their sovereign but of the Lord God himself' 3 Another version of the 
chronicle more romantically adds: H As in former rimes his Orthodox 
great-grandfather Grand Prince Dmitry' Ivanovich [went] upon the 
godless Mamai and upon his impious Tatar host, so did this Orthodox 
Grand Prince Ivan [goj upon these apostates/* 

1 Akty f>tn oj iaihchU f /a k isiorii ^apadnot Rossi I + ■ -j L i&O. 

= Pvinei Sakunic MastklM Leiopiai, VH 1 , 163 (Voskresensky chronicle) . 

a Ibid., XI L 132 (Patriarchal or Nikonovsky chronicle). 
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The rerms of the resultant treaty of 1471 - the last the free republic 
was ever to make - were, under the circumstances, surprisingly lenient. 
At the price of a heavy indemnity, confirmation of the treaty of 14 56, 
severance of all relations with Lithuania (which had not moved to 
Novgorod’s rescue), and full acceptance of the right of appeal from 
the courts of Novgorod and its archbishop to those of the grand prince 
and the metropolitan, Novgorod was allowed to retain its peculiar 
institutions. The respite was but brief. In 1478, Ivan, who had already 
pur some of the leading men of the ostensibly free republic on trial, 
marched against Novgorod, This time die dty and all its extensive 
domains were integrated into the grand principality of Moscow; even 
the viatic hell was removed- 

This rounding-out of the territory of the Muscovite state was almost 
immediately followed by formal repudiation of the overlordship of 
the Tatar khans. The Golden Horde had long been crumbling; some 
Tatar chieftains had actually entered die service of Moscow; others had 
sec up independent khanates, one of which, in die Crimea, was a 
frequent ally of Moscow, while another, at Kazan - die andenc haunt 
of die Volga JBolgars — was alternately in dependence on and at war 
with the grand prince. In 14S0, encouraged by Lithuania's offer of 
alliance, the Khan of the Golden Horde made a last effort to force Ivan 
to resume payment of the tribute. Circling around Ills enemy, the khan 
took up a position on the banks ofthc Ugra, then the boundary between 
Muscovy and Lithuania; Ivan’s army encamped on the opposite bank. 
Soon the grand prince, remembering that his greatgrandfather Grand 
Prince Dmitry, after his victory at Kulikovo in 13So, had not dared 
again to offer battle to the Tatars, caused Jiis subjects consternation and 
chagrin by leaving his forces and returning to his capital: Hardly hadst 
thou, o lord grand prince, begun to reign over us in times of peace, 
ihen didst thou squeeze us immoderaicly; and now, having offended 
the tsar [Le. the khan| by not paying him the tribute, dost thou hand 
us over to the tsar and the Tatar.’ 1 Archbishop Vaaian of Rostov 
vigorously upbraided Ivan, warning him that *a]I th c Christian blood 
will flow on thy account, since thou Hast let them come so dose, 
without offering the Tatars battle and fighting with them; why dost 
thou fear death f Ivan (sometimes called ’the Great’) was afraid 10 
enter angry Moscow, though he did not dare return to his army either. 

1 Pet™* Solrardt Ruttkikh Looping VI, ajo-aj, (Scfiiskab second 
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The khan, however, dared not attack* his Lithuanian ally being dis¬ 
tracted to the south by a raid of the Crimean Tatars. Finally* in the 
autumn* both armies in mutual panic went their se veral ways. Without 
a battle* the 'Tatar yoke', which had already lapsed in fact, was ended 
in form as well. 

The end of the Tatar yoke did not mean the end of Russia^ troubles 
with the Tatars* The Golden Horde did not long linger on, and its 
successors - the khanates of the Crimea, of Kazan, and of Astrakhan* 
to say nothing of lesser and more ephemeral bands - were of course 
not nearly so formidable on the field of battle* Yet in some ways the 
disorganized activities of the Tatars were a worse plague than had 
been the might of the Horde. In the old days disobedience on the part 
of the Russians had brought down decisive but occasional wrath. 
Now there were constant friction and ceaseless frittering of energy in 
protecting the frontier against elusive marauding bands. The old days 
of the Pcchoicgs and the Folovtsy had returned, with no ccncral 
Mongol power to maintain some sort of peace and order. True* the 
Tatars could more easily be defeated if caught, for the balance of 
Strength was turning heavily in favour of the forest against tire steppe. 
Yet it was never possible for the lords of the forest to relax their 
vigilance. Only gradually* and in large part by the efforts of unruly 
cossacks, was die steppe to be tuned. 

In Muscovy itself the disappearance of Tatar power had a curious 
repercussion on relations of Church and state. It will be recalled that 
the extended privileges of die Russian Church were supported by 
Mongol yarlyki* Now there was no longer a shred of physical force 
behind those documents* a circumstance that inevitably raised some 
question of dieir validity* Grand prince and metropolitan had too 
many interests in common to permit of a serious breach between diem 
at this stage. Nevertheless* a subsidiary question soon arose - that of 
monasterial landholding - which held grave danger for the economic 
position of the Church. Some Church property' had been confiscated 
at the time of the subjection of Novgorod in 147S. 

A more dangerous sequel of this event was the transportation of a 
number of persons from Novgorod to Moscow and odicr places. 
Among them were adherents of the *Judaizing heresy 1 , which spread 
alarmingly* The + judaizers* denied some of the most sacred Christian 
doctrines - the Holy Trinity and the divinity of Christ; they refused 
ro venerate the Virgin Mary and the saints, to show respect for the 
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Cross and for icons; they lived by the law of Moms and celebrated die 
Sabbath on Saturdays, Also they rejected the idea of ecclesiastical 
ownership of property. For a time their influence penetrated even 
Ivan s court; Jiis daughter-in-law Helena of Moldavia became a 
convert, and her influence was momentarily in the ascendant. It was 
at this point that Ivan ordered die coronation of her sou Dmitry (*f. rj) 
as grand prince (1498). She was able even to cause the execution of the 
secretary, Vladimir Gusev, despite the great service he had done his 
master in consolidating die Jaws of all Ivan's domains into a single code 
(die Sudebnik of 1497}, 

The danger ro die monasteries was heightened by the rise of a group 
of ascetic monks, of whom Nils Sorsky was the most eminent. Though 
other wise perfectly orthodox. Nils insisted that the monks should have 
no worldly wealth; in all her liistory this was Russia’s nearest approach 
to the friars of the thirteenth-century West. 

The other side of die argument was presented chiefly by Iosif V, 
Sauin, the exceedingly able and well-rounded abbot of Volokolamsk, 
Among Jus most telling arguments was the probably indisputable fact 
that unless the monasteries were well endowed with villages, nobles 
would be unlikely to take monastic vows; there would therefore be 
among the monks none suitable for high ecclesiastical offices, and the 
faith would suffer. It was the function of the Church to care for souls, 
not to meddle by offering to the grand prince officious political 
advice; relieved from manual labour by rich endowments, the monks 
and ingher clergy could best perform their holy offices, with no thought 
of interfering in affairs of siatc* 

Tempting as was the prospect of enriching himself and Jus lay 
servants by confiscation of monasterial lands, [van - who in no way 
resembled Henry VIII of England - was not die man to look for 
unaccustomed trouble. Only a year after the coronation of his grand¬ 
son, Ivan assodaced Vasily (uer. 20), his son by Sophia, with Dmitry as 
his prospective successor; in 1502 Dmitry was deposed and Vaiilv 
named sole heir, A Church Council in 1503 dedded for the losephitc/ 
arid Nils Sorsky and his associates were banished beyond the watershed 
there to lead the type of life they preached but without effective 
influence on tile world they had chosen to renounce. The folio wine 
yi^T another Church Council condemned the judaizers', many of 
whom were handed over to be burned at the stake. 

Much more acute became the strife between the new power of the 
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grand prince and the old power ofthe landlord aristocracy, the boiarstvo* 
The scale of aggressive expansion was such that the ruler was ceasing 
to be merely the first among equals. The disparity between the military 
force that he could raise and that which any individual vassal - or 
temporary combination of vassals - could raise had become so great 
that die grand prince could act with an arbitrariness unknown in the 
‘appanage period'. Yet by tradition the grand prince shared his 
authority with die council of his vassals, the boyar dmm. The tradition 
had proved its worth in critical rimes, such as the minorities of Dmitry 
"DonskoF and of Vasily "the Dark", when the collective force of the 
Musco vite boyars had preserved the power of the nominal ruler. 

The new titles assumed by the ruler did nor directly challenge die 
established theory and practice. It is not without significance that they 
were employed chiefly in diplomatic documents, for they represented 
claims against external powers radier than a new concept of domestic 
authority. The word "autocrat*, as then used, did not signify that the 
grand prince was not bound ro consult with his associates at home; it 
was merely the token of the fact chat he no longer recognized the 
superior authority of any external mortal ruler, whether Roman 
emperor or Tatar khan. 

In fact, the old concept of tire right of the boyars to share the grand 
prince's authority' was being simultaneously strengthened by the 
existence of ‘serving princes'. For the most part, when Great Russian 
princes submitted to the suzerainty of Moscow, they retained their old 
inherited lands a] id their juridical authority over the m. They remained 
conscious of the fact - and on occasion reminded the grand prince of 
ic - that they, too, were descended from RiuriL Though more dimly 
than of old + they still thought of the Russian land as their collective 
patrimony [ctduna) m Constituting an upper stratum of die feudal, 
boyar aristocracy, they persisted in asserting their rights, which the 
grand princes dared not openly challenge. 

Ivan 01 did on occasion strike down arbitrarily an individual boyar 
who was offensive to him; particularly in the dispute between his wife 
and his daughter-in-law as to who should succeed him, he even went 
so far as to order die execution of one boyar who had supported 
Dmitry. The monarchical idea was strengthened by Ivan's will, under 
which Sophia's son, Vasily III, succeeded him in 1505. Not only did 
Ivan leave to Vasily more than two-thirds of Jus material possessions, 
he specified that Vasily alone should exercise "sovereign' powers: the 
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Cross and for icons; they lived by the law of Moses and celebrated die 
Sabbath on Saturdays. Abo they rejected the idea of ecclesiastical 
ownership of property'. For a time their influence penetrated even 
Ivank court; his daughtcr-iit-law Helena of Moldavia became a 
convert, and her influence was momentarily in the ascendant. It was 
at this point that Ivan ordered the coronation of her son Dmitry (art. 15) 
as grand prince (149S}. She was able even to cause the execution of the 
secretary, Vladimir Gusev, despite die great service he had done his 
master in consolidating die Laws of all Ivan's domains into a single code 
(the Sfidebnik of 1497). 

The danger to the monasteries was heightened by the rise of a group 
of ascetic monks, of whom Nik Sorsky was the most eminent. Though 
otherwise perfectly Orthodox, Nik insisted that the monks should have 
no worldly wealth; in all her history this was Russia's nearesE approach 
to the friars of die thirreenth^century West. 

The other side of the argument was presented chiefly by Iosif V. 
Sanin t the exceedingly able and well-rounded abbot of Volokolamsk. 
Among his most telling arguments was the probably indisputable fact 
thac unless tile monasteries were well endowed widi villages, nobles 
would be unlikely to take monastic vows; there would therefore be 
among the monks none suitable for high ecclesiastical offices, and the 
faith would suffer. It was the function of the Church to care for souk, 
not to meddle by offering to the grand prince officious political 
advice; relieved from manual labour by rich endowments, die monks 
and higher clergy could best perform their holy offices, with no thought 
of interfering in affairs of state. 

Tempting as was the prospect of enriching himself and his lay 
servants by confiscation of monasterial lands. Ivan - who in no way 
resembled Henry VIII of England - was not the man to look for 
unaccustomed trouble. Only a year after the coronation of his grand¬ 
son* Ivan associated Vasily {act. 20) s his son by Sophia, with Dmitry as 
hk prospective successor; in 1502 Dmitry was deposed and Vasily 
named sole heir. A Church Council in 1503 decided for the I Jo5cphites , 1 
and Nils Sorsky and his associates were banished beyond the watershed* 
there to lead die type of life they preached but without effective 
influence on die world they had chosen to renounce. The following 
year another Church Council condemned the ‘Judaizers 1 * many of 
whom were handed over to be burned aE die stake. 

Much more acute became die strife between the new power of the 
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grand prince and the old power of the landlord aristocracy * die bcwsiva. 
The scale of aggressive expansion was such dm the ruler was ceasing 
to be merely the first among equals. The disparity between the military 
force that he could raise and that which any individual vassal - or 
temporary combi nation of vassals — could raise had become so great 
chat the grand prince could act with an arbitrariness unknown in the 
"appanage period 1 . Yet by tradition the grand prince shared his 
authority' with the council of his vassals, the boyar duma. The tradition 
had proved its worth in critical times* such as the minorities of Dmitry 
‘Donskoi* and of Vasily "the Dark\ when the collective force of the 
Muscovite boyars had preserved the power of the nominal ruler, 

The new tides assumed by die ruler did not directly challenge the 
established theory and practice. It is not without significance that they 
were employed chiefly in diplomatic documents, for they represented 
claims against external powers rather dun a new concept of domestic 
authority. The word ‘autocrat’, as then uscd s did not signify that the 
grand prince was not bound to consult with his associates at home; it 
was merely the token of the fact chat he no longer recognized the 
superior authority of any external mortal ruler, whether Roman 
emperor or Tatar khan. 

In fact, die old concept of the right of the boyars to share the grand 
prince's authority was being simultaneously strengthened by the 
existence of Serving princes . For the most part, when Great Russian 
princes submitted to the suzerainty of Moscow, they retained their old 
inherited lands and their juridical authority over them. They remained 
conscious of the fact - and on occasion reminded the grand prince of 
it — that they* too, were descended torn Riurik. Though more dimly 
than of old, they still thought of the Russian land as their collective 
patrimony (ofrhma). Constituting an upper stratum of the feudal, 
boyar aristocracy', they persisted in asserting their rights,, which the 
grand princes dared not openly challenge. 

Ivan III did on occasion strike down arbitrarily an individual boyar 
who was offensive to film; particularly in the dispute between his wife 
and his daughter-in-law as to who should succeed him, he even went 
so far as to order the execution of one boyar who had supported 
Dmitry. The monarchical idea was strengthened by Ivan s wilb under 
which Sophia's son, Vasily III, succeeded him in 1505^ Not only did 
Ivan leave to Vasily more than two-thirds of his material possessions a 
he specified that Vasily alone should exercise sovereign powers: the 
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right to coin money, to have relations with foreign princes, and to 
inherit lands of any childless relatives, 

Vasily incorporated the remaining free areas - Pskov (1310) and 
Riazan (1517) - in his domains and took strategically situated Smolensk 
from Lithuania (1514). At home be acted even more high-handedly 
than had his father. Many high-placed persons, both lay and ecclesiastic, 
felt the foil weight of his hand. Among them was Vassian *Squint-Eye\ 
a boyar who had been forced into a monastery by Ivan III for opposing 
the deposition of the tsarcvich Dmitry* As a monk, and later an abbot 
of the ascetic school Vassian had been one of die principal outspoken 
critics of josephism, 1 and of monastcrial landholding! even after die 
Council of 1503. Now he attacked Vasily III for putting his childless 
wife in a convent in order to remarry; Vassian was imprisoned, along 
with the learned but impoMe Maxim the Greek, wbo had been invited 
from Me. Athos to put the grand prince’s library in order. 

In addition to psychological factors, the domestic power of the 
grand prince was steadily being strengthened by die growth of a 
bureaucratic; military and fiscal apparatus, made necessary by the 
growing extent of the state territory and by recurrent wars with 
Moscow's neighbours. In older, simpler times, the ruler had merely 
entrusted any specific executive function to one or another of his 
boyars by a special command (pika?). As record-keeping increased 
in importance, there arose a category of officials - secretaries {(fiafaj 
and clerks (poiT iadti) - to assist the 'prtkazjtye boyars. Under Ivan III 
and Vasily III the prikazy began to harden into permanent adminis¬ 
trative institutions. The most important of the secretaries were given 
scats in the boyar duma K as were also a certain number of military 
servitors (dumnye dvmane), 

just as the boyars were no longer adequate by themselves to staff the 
increasingly complex administrative apparatus, so they played an ever 
smaller independent role in putting armed forces into the field. The 
J serving princes’ and other boyars continued to kad their own armed 
forces and in addition monopolized the chief commands in the grand 
prince’s armies. Yet the mass of the military servitors was made up of 
A sons of boyars', who of old had held small hereditary' estates (ri?fcfcirjy) T 
and of 4 vorims w originally servants, free or unfree, of the prince's 
household (diw), most of whom held their lands conditionally (as 
pomejfhj). These distinctions rapidly became blurred: many 'sons of 
boyars' were provided with pom€ 5 i ia r either as a supplement to their 
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holdings or in excliange for exhausted votekmy ; additional dpmant were 
recruited from all sores of able-bodied elements. At die same time, 
further limitations were imposed on the tight of holders of votchiny 
to refuse service* while pomcst'ia became in practice hereditary. 

A subsidiary force, chiefly for frontier service, was recruited from the 
cossacks, persons who for one reason or another had broken away from 
their social origins as artisans, peasants or traders. These hired 'serving 
cossacks", who were generally placed under the command of 'sons of 
boyars', should not be confused with the 'free cossacks* who, living on 
the lower reaches of the rivers crossing the steppe, were not brought 
under any sort of state control until after the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

The mounted forces, which made up the bulk of die field armies, 
were supplemented by infantry conscripted from the taxpaying 
population. Most of the foot soldiers were used principally for garrison 
duty, but a special force of arquebusien; was formed about the turn of 
the century. This unit, the forerunner of the strieltsy (shooters), along 
with detachments of cannoneers (pushkary) were the special pride of 
the Russian forces and performed important service at the taking of 


Smolensk (tji+). 

Attempts to systematize; the state revenues were not wholly success¬ 
ful The unit of assessment of direct taxes (sehlid - plough) w as partially 
standardized ill terms both of land and of industrial enterprises, and 
careful registers of taxable property (jpistsovye hrigi) w ere compiled 
The hopeless confusion of local customs and tolls inherited from feudal 
times was simplified bv firming out their collection locally for fixed 
total sums. Monopoly of the right co coin money enabled the govern¬ 
ment to profit, even without resorting to debasement. Although many 
persons engaged in trade or industry escaped taxation by 'whitening 7 
themselves under the protection of monasteries or powerful boyars 
or hi government service as arqueb osiers or cannoneers, the govern¬ 
ment forbade further extension of private fiscal immunities. Taken in 
conjunction with codification of the laws of the w hole realm by the 
Sudthmk of 1497, the general tendency of fiscal, as well as military and 
administrative, practice was strongly in the direction of centralization. 

Yet die position of the boyar aristocracy as the ruling element 
remained unchallenged, and the curious practice of miestonchestw was 
hardened In Russia, high offices of state, civil and military, never 
became hereditary in particular families, as was the case with Western 
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feudalism; nevertheless p feudal considerations had to be taken into 
account in selecting their incumbents, Bach boyar was deemed to have 
his own place (mifjfr) in his family in accordance with a system of 
reckoning somewhat resembling the old "rota’ principle of princely 
succession. If the oldest brother be counted as #i p each of the cadets 
had a place one behind, in order of seniority; after the brothers ranked 
the next generation. For convenience of reckoning, it came to be 
assumed dial the normal number of brothers was three; die oldest son 
of die oldest brother, coming next after his two uncles p therefore 
ranked as number four; whenever there was a fourth brother in 
the older generation, he thus ranked on a par with Ids senior nephew. 
Oil this principle, every oldest son ranked three places behind Jiis father 
and might outrank some uncles. To keep track of the relative order 
of the members of ramifying boyar families - an order which deter¬ 
mined bodi social and official precedence - the Moscow war office 
(Rj^riiaJwy fWJta*) was ultimately charged with keeping a sort of stud 
book, the RoJo jJWh. 

AU official positions - whether it be a seat at table on a ceremonial 
occasion qr a command in an army in the field - similarly bore a rank 
order of precedence. If two members of any boyar family carried on 
die genealogical register were appointed to the same command, 
care must be taken that their 'places* in die family bore the same 
relation to each other as did the offices to which they were to be 
appointed. 

What is more, the rank of each boyar family relative to any other 
could be determined by consulting old lists of appointments {ra&iaJy). 
It could thus be established that certain members of different families 
had in die past held posts separated by a given number of places*. 
All diat remained was for the war office clerks to compute the number 
of 'places 1 from these earlier appointees that the living boyars stood in 
their respective families and thus to determine their eligibility, relative 
to each other, for current appointment Naturally ic was necessary for 
boyars to check these computations carefully, lesr by accidentally 
accepting a place below their dignity, they establish a precedent for 
future appointments. Indeed, It behoved their kinsmen also to be 
alert, for loss of inherited standing (oteckestvo) might, if not caught in 
time, permanently debase the whole family. 

Mestnkhestvo did not guarantee any individual boyar appointment 
to any particular post - or to any post at all - but it did severely 
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restrict the grand prince s freedom in choosing his agents, ft gave a 
corporate solidarity to the baimstvt* as against the grand prince. Vet it 
also tended 10 divide die fajortf for there inevitably resulted endless 
jealous wrangles between families and even betw een members of dae 
same family. This new version of the old princely feuds might not 
work as much havoc on the hapless peasant population, but it did often 
offer the grand prince opportunity for violent and arbitrary action 
against individual boyars, for their fellows might frequently be more 
concerned with their personal advantage than with the corporate 
position of their class. Mminkhcstvo therefore was an exceedingly 
imperfect instrument for maintaining the power of the boyars against 
die ruler. 

The boyars were not die only element in the population to feci the 
adverse effects of the rising state power; the freedom of die peasantry 
was even more imperilled. For the most part, to be sure, the peasants 
continued into the sixteenth century to be juridically free tenants on a 
sort of share-cropping basis. Since most agreements between peasants 
and landlords were oral, it Ls not possible to define their obligations 
with great precision; especially is this true since most of the surviving 
documents pertain to ecclesiastical rather than Lay landholding. 

It is, however* clear that money economy made rapid strides in 
the course of die sixteenth century. Most of die dues in Lind were 
converted into money payments; grain seems to have been the com¬ 
monest exception. Not only dues (oimls) buc labour services {harsh- 
china), which often supplemented and sometimes replaced them, came 
to be computed in t erms of money. Labour services seem rarely to 
Lave been specifically limited in peasant agreements with their land¬ 
lords, a circumstance which ot course held grave danger for the 
economic freedom of the peasants, but docs not necessarily mean that 
they were excessive; otherwise the resistance of a still free peasantry 
might have been expected to find expression ill insistence on some 
stipulation as to their extent. The prevalence of immunities, though 
apparently lightening die fiscal burdens resting on the peasants of the 
great estates which enjoyed them, also threatened their juridical rights 
by leaving them largely at the mercy of their landlords; the landlords* 
responsibility 1, to the state for payment of taxes by his peasants tended 
in the same direction. 

So rapidly and imperceptibly did the free peasants become subject 
to the will of the landlords that there can be instanced, from the 
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seconds half of the sixteenth century, a whole series of cases in which 
transfers of land, wirh the peasants on it, arc recorded as normal: 
sometimes, in splitting up an estate, peasants were compelled to move 
from one portion of it to another in order to maintain a desired ratio 
between acreage and peasant population. Transactions of this kind 
were effected by private agreements as well as by official orders. 
Sometimes, indeed, private individuals transferred peasants ’without 
any transfer of land* Such disposition of Tree' peasants, without con¬ 
sulting their wishes* can hardly have developed overnight; it must be 
assumed that it was the result of a long process, and tfiac it became 
customary before it began to find expression in leg^l documents. As 
early as 1553 the re is documentary evidence that peasants were expected 
to be obedient eg their lords, who might at their pleasure require 
payment of dues either in money or in kind and in any amount they 
saw fit* provided they did not ruin their peasants and force abandon¬ 
ment of their holdings to the fiscal detriment of the ruler. 

Yet there was in this period no general establishment of serfdom in 
its full sense. There were multiplying legal restrictions on the freedom 
of movement of the peasants, but they were only partial linutations. 
In the middle of die fifteenth century a number of monasteries were 
granted die right to forbid their peasants to move except during a 
three-week period around St. George's Day {25 November); die right 
seems to have become general by custom. No such specific power 
appears in any extant privilege extended to the Troitsa monastery; yet 
when it appealed to Ivan III, complaining that its peasants had left at 
another time of the year, the grand prince sent a bailiff to fetch them 
back, whether he found them in villages belonging to Ivan or on 
estates belonging to boyars. In the code ( 5 ujfe&tifc) of 1497 this temporal 
limitation of die right of peasants to leave any landlord’s land was 
made generally applicable, and the open season was reduced co a two- 
week period. 

Another rype of restriction on freedom of movement was. the 
increasingly common legal provision that old-dwellers' (starozhiltsy) 
might under no circumstances leave. Disuse is ever the surest road to 
loss of a right; why the oU^wellcrs.’ had so little valued their freedom 
of movement must remain disputable. Some investigators believe 
that they were die most comfortably fixed peasants, having the least 
incentive to roam; others, on the contrary, believe that the more 
hopeless and unenterprising peasants were the most sessile, succumbing 
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co the psychological attraction of die land of their fathers and fore¬ 
fathers and unable to envisage the possibility of improvement of thcii 
material lot* 

Undoubtedly the major factor leading to the ciiscrfment of the 
peasants is not to be found in any such legal regulations, which could 
only reflect but not initiate the general tendency coward die growth 
of serfdom. Indebtedness of peasants to their landlords was evidently 
on the increase. In the circumstances of a transition from sustenance 
economy co e xchang e economy and of the rapidly mounting demands 
of landlords for the produce of their labour, die peasants were faced 
with ever more difficulty hi making ends meet. Apparently P migrating 
peasants normally presented themselves to landlords with no pos¬ 
sessions other dian the clothes on their backs, merely with body and 
soul** as the phrase ran. 

This was all die more true because of the rapid extension of private 
landholding* Despite the agitation for the abolition of monastcrial 
landholding k the acreage in the hands of the Church continued to grow. 
By the end of the sixteenth century' the Troitsa monastery owned 
some 2,500 villages r two-thirds ot which it had acquired in die course 
of that century'. Far more rapid, however, was die growth of [ay 
landholding on condition of military service (ponmt'e), With aniazfng 
rapidity the ruler found it necessary' to make over to his military 
servitors (who, in their political aspect* axe usually styled dvoriatte) die 
lands that were directly at his disposal. Thus, in connection with die 
conquest of Novgorod* Ivan HI confiscated about £0 per cent ot die 
lands, vvhedicr belonging to the 'boyars' of Novgorod or to its 
‘Latinizing’ clergy; dime-fourths gif the confiscated lands passed almost 
immediately into the hands of poineshthiki* 

The main source of bud for sudi grants was, however, found in die 
"black lands', where the peasants had previously known no overlord 
save tiic tribute-taking prince. ‘Black lands almost completely dis¬ 
appeared in the central provinces* the old settled area ot Muscovy 
between the upper Volga and the 0 ka P Only in the inhospitable 
regions north of the watershed* to which after the fall ot Novgorod 
there was a certain am mint of emigration, did black buds continue to 
constitute a significant proportion of the available land. Even here* in 
the region to which the ascetic partisans of Nils Sorsky r had been 
banished, monastcrial landholding also dirove. 

Thus the peasant had virtually no place to go without settling on die 
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lands of some lord. The lords* to whom land was valueless without 
peasant labour, for their part generally look it for gran led that the 
peasant must be provided with the wherewithal to carry on his 
economy. Even the peasant who had die necessary means of production 
could be attracted iu the lands of those lords who were most generous 
in advancing loans or in extending temporary exemption from state 
raxes and other obligations. Until such Loans were repaid, the peasant 
of course could not legally leave his benefactor. As rates of interest 
often ran to 33 per cent, the free peasant's chances of escape were not 
great, even if he desired it. Those peasants who did not fall into debt 
bondage were also subject to prohibitive penalties if they chose to 
leave. In addition to fines for leaving before expiration of an agreed 
term of years, there was the normal obligation to pay for the use of 
die homestead they had occupied; according to the code of 1550 dais 
amounted to one quarter of its capital value annually. 

While the free peasantry was thus drawn ever further down toward 
the formal level of serfdom, the older bondaged categories became 
more and more assimilated to them. Although full slavery continued 
to exist into the sixteenth century, the sources of its recruitment tended 
to dry up. The “gathering 1 of the land left only foreign captives, if 
unnmsomedp to be enslaved; this meant mostly Tatars, who were 
however regularly emancipated on accepting Orthodox baptism. The 
older forms of slavery* both full and partial, were being largely replaced 
by kdah 1 bondage. Since service under (wWa (an Arab and Tatar 
word for a certificate 0! indebtedness) was credited only toward 
payment of interest on the debt, kabata bondage (unlike that of Kievan 
zakupy) was for lift? unless - as frequently happened on the death of his 
ewiitor - he was emancipated. Kahala bondsmen supplied most of the 
labour in the boyars' households; some of them rose 10 positions of 
affluence as stewards or business agents and even acquired estates, 
though their position remained precarious, for their possessions were 
legally the property of their masters. 

The multiplying signs of the progress of cnscrfmeni did not of 
themselves adversely affect the material condition of the peasantry, nor 
did they betoken destruction of the communal structure. The com- 
munc T in fact, took on new functions. Still operating through elected 
elders, it retained its responsibility for payment of state taxes and its 
financial liability for crime committed in its territory. To its power 
to assign pieces of land to its members, it began in this period to add 
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occasionally redistribution of holdings, a process which entailed 
depriving some of its members of part of their land for the benefit of 
others- This last operation was evidently not unconnected with 
pressure from the landlords, who in their own interest were concerned 
with rough equalization of peasant holdings* Certainly, the cases of 
which there is documentary evidence in this period are all represented 
as occurring on the initiative of the lord* Vet, Ln view of observed 
developments in latter-day Siberia, ir may be surmised that, with 
increasing scarcity of land, the peasant communes might of their ovm 
initiative have moved in the same direction. 

Although the population of Muscovy at this time is an unknown 
quantity - estimates have ranged from four eo eleven or more million - 
there is every reason to believe that in the fi rst half of the sixteen ch 
century ihe population of the old central provinces had reached a much 
higher point than ever previously* and, for that matter. chan it was 10 
maintain for a long time to come. With increased population had 
proceeded a vast amount of clearing of forests and even draining of 
swamps. The forest products that had so long supported Russia’s 
foreign trade were no longer to be procured Ln any quantify, ckh in 
outlying territories. Even such areas could no longer produce more 
wax and honey dim Russia herself consumed. 

Agriculture, on the other hand, developed not merely quantitatively 
but qualitatively in die improvement of techniques. In die provinces 
around Moscow and also in the old territories around Novgorod and 
Pskov, grail i-raising on the basis of the three-field system predominated. 
Here the cultivated area (onc-tSiird nf which, of course, was left tallow 
each year) is reported co have reached f>> per cent of the whole. Imple¬ 
ments also showed marked improvement, and iron ploughs began to 
come into use. Manuring is frequently mentioned among die obliga¬ 
tions resting on the peasants. Since the climate remained unchanged, 
rye, oats and flax continued to be the principal crops; the north- 
w r estem provinces bad already attained dear predominance in the 
production of linen. Cultivation of vegetables, and even ol fruit, 
developed strongly; cabbage and cucumbers w r ere already staples, and 
foreign visitors* accustomed at home co exotic, subtle spices, frequently 
complained of the free use of garlic and onions. Stock-raising remained 
somewhat backward, the normal ratio of meadow to arable land 
apparently being i : p; horses were generally purchased from die 
Tatars rather than bred at homc- 
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Fishing in rivers and lakes continued to be an important occupation p 
closely interwoven with the extraction of salt, though salt-boiling was 
chiefly carried on along the northern coasts. In both enterprises the 
lion's share of the business was absorbed by the monasteries; many 
monasteries not themselves located in the salt-producing region were 
at pains to acquire extensive holdings there, Among lay lords, Anika 
Stroganov, a boyar of Novgorod, took by far the first place, develop¬ 
ing a network of enterprises that left even his monasterial competitors 
far behind, Establislnng himself in 1515 at SoFvydiiegodsk, near the 
point where the confluence of the Vychegda and the Sukhona gives 
rise to the Northern Dvina, he not only built up a monopoly in that 
area, but the family extended its operations south-eastward toward the 
Urals. Combining with salt-production extensive fisheries and hunting 
of fur-bearing animals, the Strogaoovs were soon to launch die expedi¬ 
tion diat overthrew the weak khanate of Sibir 1 and thus start the march 
toward the Pacific. 

Simple forms of manufacture and a considerable amount of internal 
trade also developed, as is attested by the growth of money economy. 
The towns, however, remained largely undifferentiated, in an economic 
sense, from the countryside. The rural population, especially during 
the long winter months, very largely engaged in industrial production - 
almost all spinning and weaving was done in the countryside - and in 
commercial activity; the 'urban* population was still largely engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. 

A considerable part of the 'town 1 population, running perhaps as 
high as one-half was of an official cliaracter, including large numbers 
of military men in the state service and watchmen (Jvcfitikij in private 
households of absentee magnates; the bulk of these, however, engaged 
also in handicraft trade and industry. In any case, at a generous estimate* 
die whole town population can hardly have been more than two or 
three per cent of the total; most of it, apparently, w as concentrated in 
the overgrow n village of Moscow, To what extent this concentration 
was die result of a favourable central and geographical position,, 
already alluded to above in connection with the rise of Moscow to 
supremacy, and to what extent it was the political result of Moscow's 
rise is a question that need not detain us here. 

Russian industry and Russian trade at this rime were carried on on an 
exceedingly small scale and displayed a minimum of organizational 
development In general, the economy of Russia in the early sixteenth 
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century nay be roughly compared ro that of Western Europe in the 
thirteenth century, though in certain respects, notably in the absence 
of those practices which crystallized in the guild system, it was more 
backward. There was in some occupations development of a system 
of apprentices hip and of accrediting of new craftsmen by senior 
masters, but there was little of the spirit of local association, by free and 
independent artisans that contributed so much to the development of 
the Western bourgeoisie. The place of guilds w as only partly filled by 
‘artels’, more or less temporary associations, such as had been known in 
Kievan Rus> the members of winch pooled their resources and made 
a collective contract with a prospective employer. Wage labourers 
existed in large numbers, but were engaged mostly in common 
('black') labour, and their freedom was constantly in jeopardy. Many 
of the artisans and pricy traders stood in some sort of bondage relation¬ 
ship, In few trades was there any advanced specialization of function; 
the icon-makers were the principal exception to the rule. 

Perhaps ihe most conspicuous role was played by foreign craftsmen - 
chiefly kalian, though Germans excelled as doctors - who, from the 
fifteenth century, began to be invited to Moscow in significant num¬ 
bers. When Ivan III married Sophia Palaiologa (1472)* he ordered the 
erection of a new cathedral, which, however, collapsed while being 
built. In the emergency' he entrusted to the sexagenarian artisan, 
Rodolfo ("Aristotle") Flora venti, the construction at Moscow of a 
replica of the famous Cathedral of the Assumption at Vladimir. 
Successfully mastering th e principles of this Russian version of Byzan¬ 
tine architecture, Fioraventi successfully brought to completion the 
beautiful Cathedral of the Assumption in the Kremlin. Other Italian 
architects built the famous Gmmwkaia Palm a and the present^brick 
walls of die Kremlin, as well as die Cathedral of the Archangel, Most 
of the construction of the period, however - including the Cathedral 
of the Annunciation and the Termnyi Dwrcts (sleeping apartments) in 
the Kremlin and many fortresses throughout the land - was the work 
of native architects, who evolved a distinctive style representing as 
profo und a modification of B yzantine tradition as is represented in die 
West by die evolution of Roman architecture, through Romanesque, 
into the Godiic style. 

In foreign eonunerce the principal role was played by foreign visitors 
(^esfi), for the suppression of the Novgorod Hof of die Hansa (1494} 
could not check the appearance of alien merchants esdier there or in 
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ocher border towns. Their activities p however - even their very 
presence - were viewed with suspicion by die Muscovite state. Even 
local* independent principalities had throughout the fifteenth century 
forbidden foreigners to engage hi retail trade. The grand princes 
regularly required offer of imported goods to themselves before they 
could be put on public sale, A specially privileged category of native 
Russian merchants - also called g&sti - gradually emerged as inter¬ 
mediaries in this traffic. They alone were permitted to trade with 
oudanders, who, as was later remarked of the Du cell „ 'pay no town 
dues and perform no services to the tsar\ 

Despite the very considerable development of trade, die governing 
principle of ihc Russian economy remained that each landlord strove 
to cover his own consumption directly from his own estates. Only the 
fact that, for local and special reasons, some landlords - particularly 
the monasteries - found themselves with more of a particular product 
on their hands than they could themselves use, led them to offer it for 
sale on the market and thus become able to satisfy' wants they could 
not otlicrwisc indulge. For the peasants the reverse was apparently true; 
pressure of the landlords forced the peasant to dispose of products he 
might lumsclf have used. Internal trade was principally in salt and fish 
and furs; products of stock-raising* flax* hemp, and + to a lesser extent, 
grain virtually complete the list of commodifies, A considerable 
interregional trade was necessary ro cover deficiencies of local produc¬ 
tion in some areas. 

In early Muscovy there is - apart from the Stroganovs and tile 
monasteries - no indication of any capitalistic spirit, of rational cal¬ 
culation of economic activity for the sake of long-time gain. If the 
foreign observers who have recorded their impressions of the Mus¬ 
covites in the sixteenth (and seventeenth) centuries are in almost 
universal agreement that the Russians loved to trade - and to cheat 
in a thousand petty ways - this may (as Kulishcr, the leading Russian 
economic historian! lias put it) be more properly compared to the 
rapid assimilation by an economically backward people of the more 
obvious habits of traders from the West than to any peculiarity of the 
'Russian soul'. It may equally well be a result of the innate greed of 
human beings, 'According to Stanley the natives of Manicma in 
Central Africa overprice their wares just as much as do the dealers of 
London, Paris or New York** 1 

1 Kulisher, op. cii., p. 334. 
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The i [lain economic problem of Myscov) r in the sixteenth century 
hid no direct connection with trade and industry* which, whatever 
tlveir dynamic implications for the future, were at that rime of very 
secondary importance. The real problem was the problem of how to 
attract peasants to one's lands and how 10 keep them there. The chief 
means to that end were the gran u ng ofloans and tax exempt ions, for 
the lure of economic advantage is ever more potent than juridical 
compulsion, hi the struggle for peasants, therefore, the advantage lay 
with die rich - the monasteries and the boyars. 

The mass of the military servitors* the 'sons ofc’ boyars' and the 
dv&rimte< not only lacked die financial resources of the old-established 
feudal magnates; they were obligated by the conditions of their 
tenure (as pvmcshchiki) to spend an undue part of their rime in the 
military service of die grand prince. Though they might receive money 
grants to aid them in such service, during dieir absence from their 
estates peasants were very likely 10 take advantage of them* even to slip 
away to estates of boyars who could offer them easier terms. To be 
sure, any landholder might appeal ro the grand prince for assistance in 
recovering runaway peasants who were in debt bondage. If, however* 
a boyar advanced the 'silver* owing from the peasants and thus trans¬ 
ferred their obligations to himself* there was no legal redress. Moreover, 
many of the boyars were powerful enough, in defiance of all law* to 
carry off peasants by force from the lands of a weaker or absent neigh¬ 
bour and settle them on their own estates. 

it was this struggle over labour force (not in any capitalistic sense) 
that, becoming inextricably intertwined with the sharpening conflict 
between the old feudal aristocratic principle and the new monarchical 
autocratic principle, is the principal key to understanding of the critical 
reign of Ivan IV, ‘the Terrible, and of die ensuing Time of Troubles'. 
The crisis was complicated by other factors - die gradual opening of 
the steppe to agricultural settlement, which intensified ihe struggle for 
peasants and at die same lime endangered the fiscal interests of die 
state, and the opening of direct and active commercial intercourse 
through the "White Sea with the nascent capitalism of the West. The 
solution worked out to this complex of problems w as in fundamental 
ways to determine the whole future development of Russia. Here, 
rather than in the reign of Peter the Great, came the decisive trans¬ 
formation that was to shape the subsequent course of Russian 
history'. 

US 


T!3E FORMATION OF THE MUSCOVITE STATE 


Suggestions for Furiiier Reading 

In addition to worts previously noted, particularly in Chapters i and 
5, the most thorough study of this period in English is Vernadsky, 
Russia dt the Doum of lire Modem Age. Sec also the chapter by Bury 
on £ Russia [4^2-t6S2 f in the Cambridge Modem History^ vol. V, chap. 
16, An older narrative is Bain, Slavonic Europe . - . from 14^7 tu t~$6. 

Two special studies of value are Koncevidus, Russia's Attitude towards 
Unirnt with Rome, Qth to 16th centuries, and Zernov, Moscow the Third 
Rome. 

Baron Hcrberstekrs account of his visits to Muscovy in 1486-1506 
is the earliest attempt at a serious description of ibis strange land, riled 
scarcely known in the West, but it is not of the greatest value. 
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Ivan the Terrible 

1533-1584 


It b always a temptation to write history in terms of outstanding 
personalities. The mass of legend that has arisen around the curious - 
not to say fantastic - figure of Ivan the Terrible has a special allure. 
Ivan s reign (1533-1584) overlaps those of Henry VIII of England and 
of Good Queen Bess, of Francis Big Nose of France and the regency 
of Catherine de Medici* of Emperor Charles V and of Philip II of 
Spain p of Suleiman the Magnificent and of Gustavus Vasa, as well as 
the activities of Martin Luther and of John Calvin. 

Succeeding his father, Vasily HI, at die age of three, Ivan IV was the 
first grand prince formally to assume the title of tsar (1547). Thoroughly 
educated in Biblical and classical lore, he was well acquainted with the 
original meaning of the phrase 'anointed of God 1 and fully conscious 
of the ccnturics- 4 ong secular power of the Roman Caesars. On state 
occasions he was accustomed to the formal ritual of nco-Byzamiiae 
court ceremonial Vet in his childhood he was normally treated with 
contempt by die boyars who during his minority actually controlled 
affairs of state. Throughout his life he retained bitter memories of how 
a Prince Shuisky had lolled in the grand prince s bedchamber, with his 
elbow propped on the bed in which the sovereign s father had died. 
He could not forget the scenes of violence in the palace* w r hcn boyars 
in factional fights had chased each other through his private apartments, 
jostled and tom the robes of the metropolitan, and made free with the 
grand prince’s personal valuables* He did indeed marry the daughter 
of a boyar — Anastasia* of an old boyar family later to be known as 
Romanov—but he chose his ^beloved heifer lor purely personal 
reasons; after her death in 1560 Ivan assumed tliat she had been 
poisoned by jealous boyars and could find no consolation in the other 
sis w ives he successively married* 

According to his chief opponent - Prince Kurbsky, a prominent 
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boyar who, although commander oflvans field forced, deserted to the 
enemy in the midst of war with Lithuania - Ivan later degenerated into 
a madman* passing easily from prayer to dissipation while torturing 
and executing ‘traitors* right and left without reason. One of his 
victims was the Metropolitan Philip, who tried to curb his excesses. 
Another was his own son Ivan; as (Sir) Jerome Horsey, an English 
agent frequently at Ivan's court, records: 4 Strake him in his furie a box 
on the ear; wlioe rokc it so tenderly, fell into a bumingc feavour, and 
died within three daics after. Wherac the Emperor tore his hear and 
byrd like a madd man, bmendnge and mominge for die loss of his 
sonnf 1 

Out of such materials and much mo re, it wo uld be easy to construct 
an interpretation of Ivan's reign that would be no more than a case 
study in abnormal psychology * with no meaning for broad historical 
movements. Such presentations, some of them strongly cmpadietic, 
have been numerous enough. The most graphic was a Sovkino film 
dealing with his reign, made when bygone rulers were still in disrepute 
and emphasizing the cruelties, tile bloodshed and the orgies. Perhaps 
to correct ibis error* a second film on the same topic, made in the era 
of Stalin’s rehabilitation of Russia's great past, presented Ivan as a 
national hero who had wisely struck dossil the oversveening boyars 
(including Kurbsky, whose heard was pictured as cut like Trotsky's)* 

There is also the famous story of how Ivan engaged an Italian archi¬ 
tect to build for lum the Cathedral of the Blessed Vasily, which still 
dominates the Red Square in Moscow', across from the Kremlin wails 
it is related diar Ivan, proud of this remarkable structure and dreading 
lest it be reproduced elsewhere, had the builder blinded. Official 
records, however, show that this edifice was planned and built by two 
native Russian architects, who seem ro Jove suffered no pains for their 
work. The story is as fantastic as is one’s first impression of the 
apparently bizarre and gingerbread building, an impression corrected 
when one comes to appreciate the essential symmetry of its structure. 
Forcsliadowed by the much simpler church built by Vasily IH at 
Diokovo in 1529* the Sahor V&siHid Blazhcnuigo, built in the Red 
Square in 1 5 $$- 15^0 to celebrate Ivan's conquest of Kazan, is a genuine 
whor (assembly) of nine separate churches clustered together in a 
honeycomb pattern. The most significant feature of these two buildings 
is the success of their architect* m converting into bulbous brick the 
1 Bund, EuJxnz erf the Cloie 0 / ihe Sixtetnih C*rxtury s p. i^j;. 
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wooden steeple (somewhat suggestive of New England) and other 
features of Russian tillage churches which the natural conditions and 
convenient building materials of die Russian plain had caused ro be 
evolved. Though capped with the usual onion cupolas so suited to 
Russian winters, their basis in traditional Russian village architecture, 
which embodied features totally unknown to the Byzantine style, sets 
them apart sharply from the Kremlin cathedrals. 

Unfortunately - or fortunately for more objective history - any 
attempt to interpret these critical years in terms of Ivan as a person 
breaks down from sheer lack of trustworthy data: by reason of die 
frequent fires that plagued wooden Moscow, 'the burning city , it 
cannot he established even where Ivan was for whole series of years, 
much less what he was doing or thinking; the standard delineation of 
his personality rests mainly on accounts of emigres who had private 
reason to hate him. One nineteenth—century Russian scholar, N. 1 . 
Likachev, devoted virtually liis whole career to attempting to establish 
what extant documents can be assigned to Ivan’s personal composition; 
he found only two possibilities, mutually exclusive, although Ivan was 
unquestionably a literate and an educated man. 

Apart from Ivan's personal activity, however, there is a wealth of 
information about less subjective aspects of his reign. It is undoubtedly 
true that much of the deep-seated bitterness of the period reflects the 
ferocity of personal enmities and individual ambitions. Yet the story 
is meaningless unless understood in terms of a struggle of whole classes 
and primarily of the rising mass of the military' landholders (‘sons of 
boyars’ and ' dvoriaue) against the entrenched feudal power of the 
boyars. 

In that light die conflict between Ivan and the boyar aristocracy - □ 
conflict in which the bulk of the lesser landholders necessarily and 
instinctively supported the centralizing monarch - is strongly remiiiis- 
ccnt, though with tremendous differences in detail and in final 
outcome, of the longndrawn struggle of the Angevins of England, 
who rallied the ‘knights of the shire* against the feudal baronage. 
One of die obvious divergences is the difference in the role played by 
the Church, for the normal dependence of the Russian Church on the 
by power and its lack of any external point of support, prevented the 
development of anything comparable to the controversy between 
Henry II and Thomas a Becker; the murder in i $70 of the Metropolitan 
Pliilip by Maliuta Skuratov, the notorious henchman of [van and 
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himself a relative of a previous, metropolitan, was ill reaction to a 
moral - not political - protest by Philip, In fact* one of die chief 
influences on die mind of the young Ivan had been the scholarly 
Metropolitan Macarius, who particularly impressed on his pupil the 
concept of Moscow as the third and final Rome 

The viewpoint of the boyar opposition had been dearly expressed* 
even before Ivan's birth* by die boyar Ikntn (Gooseberry) Beklemi¬ 
shev; this reactionary curmudgeon had been expelled from die duma 
by Vasily III, and had hobnobbed with the learned Maxim die Greek 
whom lie berated for not snaking more widely known die perils of 
deserting old customs. The boyars had no recipe for improvement of 
the state structure* with its inherent contradiction between the rising 
power of the ruler and the andent custom of boyar participation in 
the formulation of polity. From his refuge in Lithuania Prince Kurbsky* 
Ivan's most articulate opponent, wrote four letters (1564-1579) to his 
sovereign, who was provoked 10 write two long replies, Yet even he 
had no remedial prescription save return to rime-hallowed practices* 
which under Ivan HI* Vasily III and Ivan IV were progressively 
violated. If I were to recount from the beginning and ici sequence,' 
wrote Kurbsky in his History of the Grand Princes of Moscow h T should 
have to write much of how in the worthy house of Russian princes the 
devil sowed evil customs, especially through their evil sorceress wives* 
as happened also with the kings of Israel, and most of all by those who 
were taken from among strangers** Kurbsky did not, however* blame 
everything on Sophia, Greek wife of Ivan 111 , and on Helena Glinskaia, 
Lithuanian wife of Vasily III, who had induced her husband to shave 
off his beard. Himself sprung from the stock of Riurik, Kurbsky 
resented the ascendancy of one done of its branches: It is the custom of 
old of the princes of Moscow to desire their brothers' blood and co 
destroy the poor wretches for the sake of their accursed estates* on 
account of their great' 1 

It was part of the weakness of the boyars' position that the 'gathering 
of the land in the hands of the princes of Moscow liad deprived them 
of even the theoretical possibility of renouncing their service and 
transferring their allegiance to another prince. To take service under 
Lithuania was obviously an act of desperation; if an increasing number 
of boyars dad desert Moscow* it was clearly treason and, by the 

1 Kurbsky, htorite & velikem kniajtz Moikovskom^ pp, 1-1 and 1 66 (cf. also 
PP 135* !&?)■ 
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t tandards of die time, justified the most severe penalties. The only other 
way ro change one's service was to try to influence the succession - 
It will be recalled that a dispute of this kind had disturbed the court 
of Ivan III toward the end of his reign. During the infancy of Ivan IV + 
his uncle, Prince Andrew of Staritsa, attempted to persuade the military 
serving landholders of the Novgorod region to abandon in his favour 
their allegiance to the boy-ruler; the boyars who then held rile reins 
had ordered the rebels hanged "along the Novgorod highway, not 
together,, but all along the road to Novgorod 1 . 1 It was to die son of this 
Prince Andrew, Ivan*s cousin Vladimir, rliar Kurbsky and other boyars 
wished to swear allegiance during what was expected ro be the fatal 
illness of Ivan in 1553.* 

To do widiout a ruler altogether, or even to devise organs that could 
impose effective restraints on the growth of his power, was of course 
1111 thinkable to these mediaeval-minded men, whose strength lay in 
their traditional political and economic status, just as their weakness 
by in the negativeness of their conservatism. Their traditional powder, 
however, reflected mainly their position as individuals in a feudal order. 
They proved even more unable than tile English baronage to develop 
a solid corporate structure. The most dm the boyars, tom by personal 
and family quarrels, were able co accomplish was an apparent stabiliza¬ 
tion, about 1550, of miestuirhestvOi expressed in the composition of the 
Rododot^ts (Genealogical Register) and of an official abstract of 
trtzriady [lists of past appointments) for die last eighty years; at the 
same time* however, certain posts were exempted from mastitiiktstv* 
rules. 

In one other respect the role of the boyars remained unassailable, at 
least by frontal assault. The boyar duma continued to be a body with 
which die ruler must reckon in making major decisions. Ivan's father 
and grandfadier had provoked bitter complaints because they tried to 
rule with their own secretaries (sTrdfcl); also, like some earlier princes, 
they had sometimes consulted with membe rs of die dunia of their own 
choosing rather than with die whole boyar duma. 

In Ivan's youth, after a protracted period of murderous personal and 
family squabbles, power had come to be concentrated in a small inner 
circle, known as the Select Council (izbtanrwia radd). Not all of its 
members were of boyar families. One of diem, Silvester, arch-priest 
of the Cathedral of the Assumption, had not merely ecclesiastical 
1 Sv&tam* Russkikh Litophd, YHJ, ipj (V^krcscmky chronicle). 
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standing but was an active merchant, engaged in foreign as well as 
domestic trade; Iiis Dmostroi » a manual of 

economical management. Another, Alexis Adashev, was a man of 
humble origin* who served as Ivan's valet and was in 155O puc in charge 
of receiving petitions to the throne. Most of them, like Prince Kurbsky, 
were, however, boyars descended from former ruling princes, and the 
newcomers to die ranks seem quickly to have been assimilated. 

Who selected these men - whether the young Ivan or whether, as 
Kurbsky suggests, the dnma itself - is not altogether dear. In larer days 
an embittered Ivan reviled the churlish priest* Silvester and the dog' 
Adashev whom he "had taken from the dunghill and ranked with the 
magnates*. 1 In action, certainly, this inner group sought to guide affairs 
i n the general interests of the boyars as a class, though with statesman¬ 
ship enough to offer sops to the discontented 'sons of boyars, Among 
other tilings* they restored to the princes hereditary estates confiscated 
by Ivan HI and Vasily HI. 

The broad challenge to boyar ascendancy came initially not from 
above, not from the tsar, but from below, from the _ Its 

principal mouthpiece wrote under the name of Ivashko son of Semen 
Petesvictov 5 ; so difficult to trace in extant records thar he was long 
supposed to have been using a pseudonym, the internal evidence of his 
petitions to Tsar Ivan is completely reconcilable with known facts* 
Percsvietov represented himself as a descendant of a hero of the same 
family name who had fallen fighting on the field of Kulikovo under 
Dmitry Donskoi; bom under Lithuanian rule, he had apparently 
ignored the prohibition of the Polish king and in 1528 had been a 
member of a detachment of 300 Polish szlieehta who took service under 
Szapolya linos in lus successful bid t backed by the Turks, tor the crown 
of Hungary. Later, during an armistice with the Hapsburgs, Percsvietov 
had transferred to the service of Emperor Ferdinand I, king of Bohemia; 
in 1535 he had served under Peter, the vcevwta of Wallathia, an ally of 
Moscotv. After a few r years at home in Lithuania, he had in 155& or 
15)9 entered the se rvice of Moscow, with a commission to manufacture 
shields of his own devising, s of Macedonian pattern 1 . The death of the 
boyar under whom he was working ended this project, and Percsvietov 
had a difficult time in the Muscovite service; as an immigrant unwel¬ 
come, he seems even 10 have lost the pomest*e he had initially been 

1 Fennell, Thi W™ Frir-xt A. M. Kurfafy and 7juf Ivan IV 

■?/ Russia J7£, p- %4- 
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assigned. In 154.9 he succeeded in presenting his ‘Little Petition 1 and 
some ocher writings to die young Tsar Ivan; though there is some 
indication that he was somehow connected with Adashev, he won no 
redress. His 'Great Petition’, in which he leaned heavily on the sayings 
of ‘Peter iwvoda of Walkchia* was less personal addressing itself eo 
what he regarded as che chief problems ot statecraft. The last reference 
to him is an obscure note in the archives which suggests that he may 
have shared die fate of Matvei Bashkin, a 'son of a boyar* associated 
with the Archpriest Silvester and prosecuted for heresy in die middle 
1 550S. 

Perewietov’s ideas were in line wirli the reforms undertaken by the 
'select council'* but went so Ear beyond them that he has been acclaimed 
as a ‘progressive' thinker. Among them was his reiterated condemna¬ 
tion of slavery and even of partial (tairifd) bondage. In tins 

respect he did not go as far as other 'heretics* of die time. Like Silvester 
when lie proudly wrote in his Domostroi 'And now our domestics 
[domt^hadtsy] are all free and live with ns of their free willV Peres vieiov 
was merely expressing his approval ot die gradual process, already 
referred to, of the upgrading of various categories of bondsmen to 
merge with the legally free, but economically still inferior, class of 
peasants (hwf/cjwe). Silvester's explanation was that servants kept by 
force* though furnished w ith food and drink and clothing, whether 
+ mcn> women, or children, if unfrec, weep and lie and steal.. . and 
commit all sorts of evil. And their lord and lady sin against God 
and arc a laughing-stock for men. T The exclamation which 
Petesvictov attributes to his hero, Sultan A Makhmet\ that 'We are 
all sons of Adam\ related to the equal ity that should exist among 
warriors* not between warriors and idlers of the soih 
Peresviecov s s concept of equality was rooted in die jealousy of die 
general body of military servitors, the *sons of boyars* and duprumr, 
toward the aristocratic feudal boyars. Quoting Peter, Peresvictov 
mote 1 : 

The magnates of che Russian tsar themselves grow rich and grow 
lazy, and impoverish Ids realm, and call themselves Ids servitors 
because they go fordi on Ids service in full panoply p on horseback, 
and followed by their men, yet do not stand firmly for the 

% SUvtsra, Dvrmmvi (Gbzenpv cd.), pp. 67 p 27* 
s Zimin, SocMrUniia /. £* Ptrtsvzlova, pp.l^S-lSl passim. 
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Christian faith ind do not fiercely play the game of death against 
the foe, and thus betray God and their sovereign. 

In Turkey, Peres vk-tov had asserted. 

Whoever stands firmly for die tsar against the foe* plays the game 
o f death, breaks up die regiments of the foe, faithfully serves the 
tsar, chough he be of lesser degree* hina he raises up to greatness 
and gives him a great name and adds much to his pay, so that he 
raises die hearts of his warriors, . . ... And though it be unknown 
of what father they arc the sons, the tsar for their wisdom gave 
diem a great name, so that others likewise may turn out to serve 
the tsar loyally, 

Peresvietov freely criticized certain aspects of the Muscovite political 
order* from which he himself suffered, in die guise of explaining how 
justly die Turkish "tsar" ruled his dominions. His principal theme was 
that the Greeks Tor their sins 1 had been justly visited by the wrath of a 
righteous God, but in Ids view the "Larin heresy* played no role. It 
was true* as a ‘voice from Heaven* had replied to the lamentations of 
Patriarch Anastasias after the fall of Constantinople in 14.53, that 

L 61 unleashed on you, as on Sodom and Gomorrah, My everlasting 
wrath of fire and flood, and as a lesson unleashed on you die alien 
Turks, fit was because] you in everything transgressed against My 
holy commandments. 

The ‘heresy' into winch Constantine Palaiologos had fallen was that* 
under the influence of his magnates, he had abstained from wars* had 
neglected his warriors* and had not made justice prevail in his realm. 
Pointedly, though most inaccurately, Peres vie to v asserted that Con¬ 
stantine had ascended the throne at the age of three (as Ivan had actually 
done) and that his magnates had succeeded in curbing his will, for k The 
wealthy never tliink of the military', they think of meekness and 
gentleness and peace." Under their influence. The tsar departed from 
righteous judgment', leaving control to "cunning judges and their 
unrighteous j udgmenf. 

The tsaris dignitaries in the towns and in the townships in their 
double-dealing and diabolical practices went so far as to exhume 
newly buried corpses* rein tern ng die empty coffins; they leave 
the dead man, pierced with a boarspear or hacked with a sabre, 
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and smeared with blood h in die house of some rich man; then they 
find an informer who knows not God, and having condemned the 
rich man by an unjust trial, they plunder all his household and Ills 
wealth. 

In contrast, 

Makhniet-saltan introduced true justice into his realm and 
removed false, and gave God heartfelt joy a and spake thus: *God 
loves justice best of all; it is not possible for a ruler to keep his 
realm without terror.... / And the Lord God was incensed at Tsar 
Constantine and at his magnates and at the whole Greek realm, 
because they disdained justice and did not know dial God loves 
justice above all. 

The main burden of Pcrcsviecov's argument was the need for reform 
of judicial administration: 

If there is not justiccg there is nothing at all. . . * And in whatever 
realm there Ls justice, there God abides and gives it Ills great aid, 
and God s wrath is not visited on that realm. 

On the strength of this conviction, which made only minimal appeal 
to ecclesiastical authority, Pcrcsvietov lias been characterized as a 
"humanist\ though Soviet scholars arc emphatic in denying that he was 
indebted to Western influences. In one passage of his ‘Great Petition 
he does go so far as to put in the mouth of liis favourite Peter the words: 
‘God loves, not faith, buc justice** Peresvietov's concept of justice, 
however, was peculiarly suited to the nascent Muscovite autocracy: 

Justice brings heartfelt joy ro God: to maintain justice in his realm 
and to introduce justice into his realm, a ruler must not spare his 
favourite, if he be found guilty. There cannot be a ruler without 
terror; like a sceed under the ruler without a bridle, so is a realm 
without terror. 

The essence of Peres vietov's ‘progressive 1 thought was contained in his 
humble salutation to Ivan: ‘Thou art a sovereign terrible and wise/ 
Complaints against the prevailing system of local administration had 
long been multiplying. Governors vested with fiscal and judicial 
authority were not salaried officers but enjoyed the right to pocket mosi 
of die fees and fines they collected. Their interest was therefore in the 
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punishment, not die prevention, of crime; the more numerous and the 
more heinous the offences in their territory* the larger their revenues. 
Their posts were frankly known as ‘feedings* [kormlcniia) and were 
assigned, not on the basis of the official's abilities and the interests of 
the local population, but as rewards for service to the grand prince. 
The most lucrative of these appointments were monopolized by 
boyars. Hesitant attempts had been made, as early as ihe fifteenth 
century, to limit the powers of the holders of kormlenik by associating 
with them locally elected subordinate officials and by subjecting the 
appointed officials to closer responsibility to the tsar and the duma. 

While Ivan IV was still a minor, more drastic measures were taken 
by occasionally establishing a new police-judicial unit headed 

by a small number of elected landholders. Tile first charter relieving 
the appointed 4 feeder* ofliis authority was granted in 1533s in 1541 the 
chronicle of Pskov records great rejoicing because the 'evil men* one 
of whom was Prince Andrew Shuisky, had been replaced there also. 
In i543 the tsar publicly promised that the old officials, the "feeders* 
should not judge without the assistance of communal officials, ‘save 
for murder, robbery* and theft taken redhanded*; the new law-code 
(.Stfde&ttiif) of 1550 formally embodied the new principle of transferring 
judicial authority to the community* already charged with collective 
responsibility for direct taxes. If the administrative unit included 
military-serving nobles as well as taxpayers, the police-judicial powers 
were vested in officials elected from among these local "sons of boyars\ 
Jn 1556 the reorganization of local government known as the "zemsky 
reform 1 was completed by granting general permission to all towns 
and townsliips to substitute locally elected officials for the hated 
appointees from the centre; at the same rime* special taxes were imposed, 
to be collected by die community and transmitted to the capital, thus 
solving die problem of providing a suitable substitute for die value of 
the "feedings'. Only the collection of indirect taxes was withheld; this 
privilege was farmed out "on faith* to groups of merchants, some of 
the members usually being from Moscow. 

It does not, of course, follow that the local population had no cause to 
regret this reform. Although the new officials were elected by the 
whole free population, including the taxpayers* the ‘heads* were 
always drawn from the noble landholding class. Furthermore, they 
were vested with arbitrary powers of holding inquisitions without 
waiting for accusations to lead to trials and had the authority to 
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administer summary punishments as under a reign of terror* As Pcre- 
svietov had written: ‘And for a thief or i robber under the Turkish isar 
there is no prison: on the third day they execute him, that iniquity shall 
not multiply; only for suspects is there prison until the royal inquest/ 

Under the guidance of the Select council also, fresh effort was made 
to increase the amount of land available for distribution to die sons of 
boyars' p by restricting ecclcsiastical^landliolding. In 1551 a Church 
Coundl adopted a revised manual, "prescribing the correct ritual for 
religious services p and providing for die better governance of die 
manners of the clergy T and the morals of the laity. Known as the 
'Hundred Chapters 1 {Stoglav), these articles included prohibition of 
acquisition of new lands by the Church, while explicitly confirming 
the Church in its existing possessions. The new limitations were 
frequently evaded and proved impotent to do more than, slacken the 
pace of extension of monasrerial and episcopal landholding- A simul¬ 
taneous attempt to abolish lay immunities was also nullified by a whole 
series of fresh grants. 

hi anticipation of die addition of new crown lands a select group of 
1 jOOcs favoured nobles, the young Prince Ku rbsky among them, were 
in 1550 given lands around Moscow itself. It was to prove a dangerous 
precedent, ommous for the continuance of boyar ascendancy. 

About the same time a new corps* the strieltsy T was established. 
Conscripted for life chiefly from the urban taxable population, armed 
with hand-guns, halberds and sabres* and officered by sons of boyars , 
die strieksy were originally intended as a special bodyguard for the tsar. 
In 15 jo their number was set at 3,000; by die end of die reign die re 
were some 20,000 of them, stationed as garrisons in towns throughout 
the realm. Like the artillerymen and other conscripted elements 
(prilWfiye) they were permitted ill peace-time to engage in trade and 
Industry; quartered in special tax-exempt liberties (sleiWy), they had a 
serious depressing effect on the growth of a civilian bourgeoisie. 

The bulk of die armed forces, which amounted in all to over 1 00,000 
men* was still made up of the boyars, "sons of boyars and dvoridrae, 
who were obliged to serve on horseback, followed by their retainers 
and armed at their own expense with sw r ords and bow's and arrows- 
The extent of their service was theoretically scaled to the size of the 
land grant (popnestV) they received, but the standard norms could not 
be maintained* and hereditary estates (pfcJiany) were also taken into 
account. By law die military landholders became liable to service at the 
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age of 15, bm absenteeism (ftiefctVii} and flight increased steadily despite 
the most severe penalties the ruler dared apply* 

Because of the technological backwardness of these feudal levies* the 
siriiltsy and the artillerymen became ever more important in a qualita¬ 
tive sense and constituted the nearest approach to a standing army. 
Employment of cossacta* now including also the Tree cossacks', 
especially those living along die Don* became more usual; cossacks 
recruited as individuals served under officers appointed by the govern¬ 
ment, but many* enlisted as detachments* served under their own 
elected atamms* 

It was not only in domestic matters that ideas championed by 
Peresvietov triumphed. He also urged the expansion of the state 1 * 
lemtory into richer lands, where the ‘warriors' might be more amply 
rewarded with land giants. To him the Tatar khanate of Kazan seemed 
+ a heavenly land, fit for alT, 1 which should be conquered even if it 
'were in friendship' with Moscow. 

In a carefully planned two-year campaign, Kazan was conquered by 
the Muscovites. Pressing on down die Volga, Ivan's armies entered 
Astrakhan, With the formal annexation of that khanate (1556), 
Moscow** territory officially extended from she Gulf of Finland and 
the "White Sea to the Caspian* Even the southern steppe began to be 
penetrated by Russian colonists* although the Tatar khanate of the 
Crimea, since 1475 an autonomous vassal state of Ottoman Turkey, 
continued to be a constant menace. As a buffer, there developed the 
democratic community of die Don Cossacks, whose loyalty to Moscow 
was no greater than their current self-interest. In fact, the acquisition 
of the lower Volga country did not for some rime reduce Moscow's 
troubles with the Tatars. Although a Russian population was planted 
in the heart of Kazan, and although Astrakhan was fortified* the 
open stretches in between continued to be plagued by restless and 
rebellious Tatars, constituting a constant drain on Moscow's military 
resources. 

Nevcrthclcs5 h the appetite of die land-hungry (and peasant-hungry) 
service nobility was not satisfied. Defying the resistance of the con¬ 
servative boyar aristocracy* which would have preferred to five in 
peace on its hereditary estates, Ivan in 1558 picked a quarrel with the 
Livonian Knights who still ruled the Baltic shoreline. .Expansion in this 
direction promised the possibility of developing Russian trade by 
1 Zimin, op. di., pp. iSx-iSj. 
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securing control of Baltic seaports; Narva was speedily taken, and a 
number of captured merchantmen were turned into a war Sect, 
office red by foreigners. This threatening development speedily brought 
on the intervention of Lithuania, Denmark and Sweden. The Livonian 
Knights followed their Prussian brethren in becoming converts to 
Lutheranism and in secularizing their estates. With the dissolution of 
the Livonian Order Estonia passed to Sweden, Osel to Denmark, 
Livonia to Lithuania, while Courland became an hereditary fief held by 
the former Master of the Order, as a vassal of Poland (1561)- 

Despairing of direct conquest, Ivan offered (1570) to support a 
Danish prince as king of Livonia and Estonia in a relation of v assalag e 
to Moscow, a proposal unacceptable to Poland and Sweden, The war, 
in which the Crimean Tatars also participated, sacking Moscow in 
1571, dragged on through almost all of the remaining years of Ivan s 
life. It ended only in armistices (with Poland in 1 jSa, with Sweden in 
1583). Sweden remained in firm control of Livonia as well as of 
Estonia. Poland retaining only suzerainty over Courland. Moscow not 
only gained no territory; she lost to Sweden even her ancient foothold 
at die'head of the Gulf of Finland. What is more, the alarm engendered 
by the desperate struggle threw Lithuania (as noted in chapter 4} 
definitely into the arms of Poland by the Union of Lublin (iSdp)* 
Nevertheless, it was die first time that Moscow, the Third Rome, 
had seriously challenged the West. An appeal of the Polish king to 
Elizabeth of England has an oddly prophetic ring: ... as we have 
written afore, so now we write againc to your ma-cy chat we know 
and fccle of a surety, the Moscouitc, enemy to ail liberty vnder the 
heauens, dayly to grow mightier by the increase of such things as be 
brought to the Natuc f Narva], while not oncly wares but also weapons 
heretofore unknowen to him, and artificers and arts be brought vnto 
him: by meaae whereof he maketh himself strong to vanquish all 
others. Which things, as long as this voyage to Narue is vsed, can not 
be stopped. And we perfectly know your ma-ty can not be ignorant 
how great the cruelty is of the said enemy, of what force he is, what 
tyranny he vsetil on his subiccts, and in what seruilc sort they he vndt r 
him. We seemed hitherto to vanquish him oncly in this, that lie was 
rude of arts, and ignorant of policies. If so be that this nauigarion to the 
Narue continue, what shall be unknowen to him? Therefore we that 
know best, and border vpon him, do admonish other Christian princes 
in rime, that they do not betray their dignity, liberty and life of diem 
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and their subircts to a most barbarous and cruelI enemy, as we can no 
lease do by die duty of a Christian prince. For now we do foresee! 
except otfocifprinces take this admonition, the Moscouke puffed vp in 
pride with those things that be brought lo the Name, and made more 
perfect in warlike affaieres with engines of wairc and shippes, will make 
assault this way on Christendoms to slay or make bound all that shall 
withstand them: which God defend.. . Z 1 
Elizabetli was nor impressed* but continued to develop the friendly 
trade relations she had, by a curious quirk of fate, inherited along with 
the crown fom her predecessor, 'Bloody Mary\ In 1553, Queen 
Mary had sent out an expedition under Sir Hugh Willoughby to 
discover a north-eastern passage to the Orient. Most of die ships were 
lost, but Richard Chancellor, die ^pilot-general^ successfully followed 
a track known to the Norwegians and made port at the mouth of the 
Northern Dvina. Thence he was assisted by die local authorities to 
reach Moscow* where he was cordially received. Soon after his return 
to England the next year* the Muscovy Company was chartered. Its 
vigorous commercial activities — together with those of the Dutch 
rivals who soon adopted the new trade route - were to have great 
impo rtance for die development of economic policy in Russia. A chain 
of commercial towns, including Usiiug and Vologda, came to connect: 
the new port of Archangelsk with the old central portion of the state- 
The English were particularly interested in the possibilities of trade by 
the Volga with the Caspian area; as early as 155s one of the agents of 
the Muscovy Company* Jenkins on, made a bold visit to Khiva and 
Bokhara, deep in the heart of Central Asia. 

Soviet historians arc prone to insist chat it was Russia that 'dis¬ 
covered' Western Europe, not the other way around. In fact, negotia¬ 
tions with Rome concerning the marriage of Ivan 111 and Zoe (Sophia) 
Pakiologa had been opened in 146S. After the marriage Ivan had sent 
repeated embassies to Italy, at irregular intervals. The interest of the 
Hapsburgs in using Russia, as a counterpoise to Poland and their hope 
of embroiling Muscovy with the Turks had involved many visits, 
including that of Baron Hcrbcrstein* whose account of Russia was for 
long the Wests chief source of knowledge of chat remote land. For her 
part, Moscow had sent several embassies to visit Emperor Charles V in 
Spain; one of these had travelled by way of England (1524), another 

1 Tolstoi, First Party of Intercourse iutween St^W tW Russia^ 
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by way of die Netherlands With Denmark Ivan III had co¬ 

operated against the Hansa. Yet Chancellor’s visit was of outstanding 
importance in opening direct and constant communication between 
Russia and the West. 

To Russia ihc active interest of the English was an important 
compensation for the failure to secure control of the Baltic coast. I van 
also had a keen appreciation of the political aspects of the question. 
In 1567 he proposed an offensive-defensive alliance and a mutual 
promise of asylum in case either he or Elizabeth should have need of it* 
Elizabeth's reluctance to go beyond trade relations led the quick¬ 
tempered Ivan to reproach her for being ruled by merchants, Dke a 
poor lady’, not like a mighty sovereign. His disappointment did not 
prevent him from sending a formal embassy in ijSi with secret 
instructions, to be divulged only to Elizabeth, to inspect Lady Mary 
Hastings, ‘daughter of the appanage prince of Tintuiv’ {Earl oi Hunting¬ 
don], with a view to a marriage offer if the report pleased die tsar and 
if the girl would accept *baptism into the Christian faith . 

Thc^ terrific strain of the great Livonian War had meanwhile natu¬ 
rally intensified die domestic crisis. The boyars, who had opposed the 
war, felt themselves more and more driven into resistance and even 
into treason. In lj 6 z the tsar forbade the princes in his service to sell 
or exchange their hereditary estates; at the same time he ordered 
confiscation of estates which, in de fiance of earlier similar decrees, had 
changed hands even years before without his licence. Increasingly 
suspicious of the most eminent boyars, Ivan increasingly required 
them to go bail for each other's loyalty. I he erowTiing blow to him 
was the desertion in 15^4 of Prince Kurbsky, who, abandoning his 
family as well as his army* sought personal salvation as a refugee in the 
enemy camp, A few mouths bter Ivan struck decisively* but in a 
unique way. Still not daring to make a frontal assault on die powers 
and privileges of the boyars as a class, be intensified and multiplied his 
blows at diem as individuals. His principal instrument was the oprich¬ 
nina* 

Shortly before Christmas* I J^4s Ivan left Jiis capital tor his favour]it 
residence at Alexandrov sk, He rook with him ail his most precious 
movable possessions and also his chosen bodyguard. On ^ January 
messengers from him arrived at Moscow^ widi the tidings that die tsar, 
weary of the treasons of his boyars - and of the clergy and ofEeia 
who had connived with them - had 'from the great compassion of his 
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heart* 1 abandoned bis throne; the specific offences with which he 
charged the boyars had, oddly enough, for the most part been com¬ 
mitted during his childhood. Simuliancously, a second proclamation 
was read in the Red Square, assuring the merchantry and common 
people that Ivan had no grievance against them. 

The coup had obviously been elaborately prepared, and Ivan had 
with him a military force adequate to overcome any possible resistance. 
No rime therefore was lost in sending a deputation, headed by a few 
of the higher clergy and some boyars and accompanied by a number 
of the excited lower orders* eo beseech the ruler to reconsider. Ivan 
promptly and graciously consented to "take his state anew*, but on 
carefully defined terms; he was thenceforth to have the right to ban 
those he deemed disloyal to him and to execute some of them, confiscat¬ 
ing their estates, all without any interference by the clergy, the boyars 
or the officials. The confiscated lands became the nucleus of the 
oprichnina, in which, as will be discussed presently, Ivan was absolute 
master. ‘The tsar as it were asked the state council for a police dictator¬ 
ship — a unique form of contract between a sovereign and Ins people, 
On the day after Ivan's return to Moscow, one eminent boyar was 
impaled upon a stake* while six others were simply beheaded. 

Peresvictov had written approvingly of the Turkish sultan's treat¬ 
ment of unjust judges: "The ruler did not accuse them, he only ordered 
them flayed alive, saying “if they grow r new skins* their fault shall be 
forgiven them”. And their skins he bade to be peeled off. . , and bade 
them to be affixed in the law courts with an iron nail, and bade to bo 
inscribed on their skins; \vitho ut such terrors justice cannot be brought 
into the realm . ^ If the guba authorities had been given the right to 
subject persons of ill repuce 10 torture, it was not unreasonable diat the 
tsar should have corresponding powers even over the boyars. As Ivan 
wrote 10 Kurbsky, if die ruler could not mete out summary punish¬ 
ment to traitors, ‘then all realms are in disorder, and all are corrupted 
with intestine quarrels*, 4 

Whatever discount one allows for exaggerations by outraged 
emigres, dierc can be no doubt that from diis time on Muscovy was 
subject*.d to a reign of systematic terror.- Torture, banishment and 

1 SobranU Jtwskikh Lttopm f, XJII, It, m (Supplement 10 NEkenovsky 
chip rude), 
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execution were* of course, nor new phenomena* At the ago of 13 Ivan 
had suddenly arrested the most eminent of the boyars, Prince Andrew 
Shuisky. and ‘ordered him handed over to the huntsmen, and the 
huntsmen took him and killed hi in s leaving his body in the gutter for 
hours* Of this incident in 1544 one of the chroniclers remarks calmly: 

* And from those rimes the boyars began to have great fear of the tsar 
and [showed] obedience/ 1 Innumerable hapless lesser folk suffered 
horribly along with boyars. Kurbsky, perhaps dunking only of his 
fellow-magnates* estimates the number of victims at over 400; 
foreigners' estimates ran up to io n oo0. A macabre feature of the terror 
was Ivan's practice of sending to monasteries lists of the executed* 
together with a donation to defray the cost of prayers for these ‘depar¬ 
ted Orthodox Christians of man's, woman's* and child's degree who 
. . * arc here written down by name, degree, and surname: grant them, 
O Lord, eternal remembrance'. Sometimes, in place of a list, occurs the 
phrase x dieir names, 0 Lord, Thou thyself dost know 1 or simply 'their 
names God knows'. 2 

Those who felt the weight of Ivan's therapeutic measures were not 
by any means all political opponents or their adherents. Six Jerome 
Horsey* an agent of die Muscovy Company during die reign of Ivan 
the Terrible* relates how the tsar remedied poverty: *Onc deed of 
chariric I male not omyrtc, one memorable act, to shutt up liis devotion 
with. In anno 1575 a great famine followed the pestilence of the better 
soret of people. The towns, streets, and wares swarmed with the rogs. 
idell beggers and counterfeit crippells; no riddenco could be made of 
them in the time of seaxsetie. Proclamation was made they should 
resortt to rcccav the Emperors great almes upon such a day at Sbbida. 
Owt of som thowsands that came* 700 of the most vilkst and counter¬ 
feits wear all knockt in the heads and cast into the great lake* for the 
fish to recc-av their doll then the rest most febliest wear disperse ro 
monnesciries and hospitalts to be relived/ 3 Such techniques should, 
however, be viewed in the perspective of their times. It will suffice* 
perhaps, to recall the treatment of "sturdy vagabonds" in Elizabethan 
England, contemporary with but economically* politically and 
culturally far more advanced than Ivan's Muscovy. 

1 PaLn&a Sfr&ramz fiuji&ikA Lewpisci , XIII, 4^4 {Sff-called Royal Book). 

" Taratfy in Obshdiestvo Istodi I drevnoswi, jSj^, HI* pt, V, Bj-100 
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What was most significant for the further development of Russian 
institutions was Ivan’s establishment of the apricfewflJJ, itself only a 
temporary phenomenon but one which had enduring consequences* 
Oprichnina was not a new term in Russian law; it was die name given 
to the portion of a man’s estate sec apart [opricti) for his widow . In 
demanding that the confiscated estates be sec apart for him personally, 
Ivan was merely giving a novel twist to an ancient custom* In the 
remainder of the realm, known as the rrcwuAcfeifw* revolutionary 
change was effected. In the zamhehtna the tsar continued to rule by 
time-hallowed custom* in association wick the boyar duina. 

In the vprkkttim, on the contrary, Ivan was absolute master, not as 
tsar but as proprietor. The distinction, and the oddly Iow r value that 
Ivan was capable of setting on the office of tsar, arc emphasized by the 
&ct that for a time {1575-1576) Ivan even invested a baptized Tatar, 
Semen Bekbulatovkh, with the title of lord grand prince of all Rus F 
and was content to bow r before dus pseudo-tsar, while calling himself 
simple Ivan, son of Vasily, prince of Moscow' 1 . 

The original territory ‘set apart’ in the oprichnina was not compact* 
[i was made up of certain streets and wards in the capital and of a 
number of towns and townships - or pares of diem - scattered over the 
central provinces. These holdings were distributed, at Ivan's pleasure, 
among the members of a picked corps, the oprichniki and their depen¬ 
dants* The former tenants were summarily evicted; in die dead of 
winter some 12,000 persons and their families were driven from their 
homes to find their way, often on foot, to the new, undeveloped 
holdings assigned to them. The area embraced in die oprichnina - after 
1572 renamed the *Great Court’ (Boijimt Jyttf) - w r as steadily extended 
by fresh confiscations. On their own petition, the towns along die new 
northern trade-route, developed under the pressure of English capital, 
were also included. By the time of Ivan’s death a good half of the 
territory of the Muscovite realm was under diis peculiar special regime* 
Although lands in the zemhekim and in the oprichnina continued to be 
intermingled in a patdi-work fashion, most of the latter lay within an 
inverted triangle, with the Arctic Ocean as its base and Moscow near its 
apex. Thus, the lands which remained under normal zemshthina juris¬ 
diction were chiefly those along the western* southern and eastern 
frontiers, where constant warfare made life and property most insecure. 
The old-settled central provinces were subjected to an almost complete 
revolution in landholding* 
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The oprichniki, who. without counting their dependants, came to 
number 6„ooo h were of diverse origins. Most of them came from the 
ranks of the dvorimz and "sons of boyars', tilt military-serving land¬ 
holding nobility. Among them also were a number of boyars, including 
Nikita Romanov, brother-in-law of Ivan, and Boris Godunov, whose 
sister married Ivan’s younger son and successor; some of them, such as 
Vasily Shuiskv and Athanasius Viazemsky, were even princes of the 
stock of Riudk. Ail of them were chosen for their personal devotion 
to Ivan; mi&inkhestvo and ot&kistvo meant nothing in the oprichnina, 

Ivan himself dwelt no longer in the Kremlin, bur in a new fortified 
palace at Ak-xandrovsk, surrounded by his followers* whom he is 
alleged to have organized into a wild parody of a monastic brother- 
hood. Like the political police of the Soviet Union, the oprichniki wore 
a special black uniform - the effect being enhanced by their black 
horses and che emblems of a dog*s head and a broom (to s weep treason 
from die land) which they carried on their saddlebags. Exempt from 
all normal state authoring they interfered freely and with impunity in 
the affairs of die zattshchma y evoking widespread dismay and deep 
hatred. 

As one observer expressed it, Ivan bad H cut Iiis whole realm in two 
as though with an axe . . . playing with God's people'. 1 In those 
days of sudden violence die oprichnina itself did not escape internal 
purges: conservative boyars and men like die Metropolitan Philip were 
by no means its only victims: Prince Viazemsky, "cellarer of Alexan- 
drovsk* the Basmanovs* chief intimates of Ivan 5 and die dreaded Maliuta 
Skuratov, who had personally strangled Metropolitan Philip - all 
themselves in due course met sudden death at the hands of their fellows 
in the oprichnina. 

It must be emphasized that die oprichnina was not a state institution. 
Its establishment did not mean that Ivan had solved the political 
contradictions by replacing old institutions with a streamlined auto¬ 
cracy'. Only in the opric/ipuVi<J r which never embraced much more than 
half the state territory (including the relatively uninhabited northern 
regions), was Ivan undispured master. Side by side with the epnYJifliwfl. 
however temporarily overshadowed by it, continued the zanshchin&i 
in which the tsar made no direct attempt to challenge old usages. 

The principal new development in che zcmshriritui was che appearance 

1 yrtmermik Jvana Timofcty ^ 7 in Pamiatniki drevnri nttf-k&i pi J mmnflJir 
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of tilt z&nsky s&bar (assembly of the land), an institution basically 
similar in composition, and in function to the early mediaeval repre¬ 
sentative* bodies in the West (parliament, estates general, cartes, diet). 
Like its Western counterparts, it evolved gradually from informal 
consultations, such as one held in 1471 before marching on Novgorod, 
with various elements of his subjects in addition to his regular advisers, 
die holy synod and the boyar dunva; not until 1566 did such a meeting 
take a form that con properly be characterized as a zttnsky sohor. In 
that year, only a year after the establishment of the cprkhnin^ the tsar 
+ spoke* with Ms people about the desirability of concluding the Livo¬ 
nian War. In addition to the members of the Holy Synod, leading 
boyars and officials, there were assembled representatives of the durorime 
and of the trading population; these latter two 'estates' supplied three- 
fourths of the membership of the sohor [dvoritmc 55 per cent, mcr- 
chantry 20 per cent). Apparently these "representatives 1 were not 
elected by their constituents; leading men, already in government 
service, were summoned by virtue of their position. 

By analogy to Western history, the zansky sober might have been 
expected to become a major instrument In die bands of the monarch 
for curbing die traditional power of feudal lords, an instrument more 
effective in the long run and less revolutionary chan the drastic and 
bizarre epttdrftifra, However* the institution underwent no further 
development during the reign of Ivan, though it was to play a short¬ 
lived rob in and after the Time of the Troubles. 

Institutionally die tsar developed no device for curbing boyar power 
in the normal governance of the realm. Thus he failed to resolve the 
fundamental political contradiction in sixteenth-century Muscovy and 
prepared the way for the shattering catastrophe of the Time of the 
Troubles, for which the extinction of the dynasty was only the 
immediate occasion. Yet the oprichnina did, in an indirect way* per¬ 
manently undermine the position of die boyars and open the door for 
the consolidation* in the next century, of the autocracy. The confisca¬ 
tions of hereditary estates wMch attended the execution and banishment 
of so many individual boyars gradually and progressively stripped the 
class of the real basis of its power. 

Even though a boyar was assigned new lands in compensation for 
old estates taken into the eprichntm, a diminution of his status was 
inevitable* The new lands might be fully as extensive* even better lands 
than those he had held. The fact remained that - like the boyars of 
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Novgorod under Ivan HI - he had been uprooted and transplanted into 
a new region where traditionally he meant nothing, and tradition had 
lain at the very core of his authority. Particularly was this true of the 
princes, whose ancestors had for generations ruled over the estates now 
lost or exchanged. It was in this way* rather than by the torture 
chamber or the executioner s axe, that the oprichnina proved ultimately 
deadly to the koiarstva. 

Whatever satisfaction Ivan might have derived from this humbling 
of the mighty, the unanticipated but attendant consequences for the 
rest of the population and for the state itself were ruinous. When a 
boyar fell under the tsar's ban, his whole establishment was disrupted! 
his household usually shared his personal fate. His bondsmen were set 
free but forbidden to enter another's service; ‘condemned to a free but 
hungry existenceV they became homeless vagrants and drifted in 
large numbers to the southern frontiers* often joining the lawless 
eossack 'brigands'. 

The bulk of the tenants, the ‘free' peasants, were transferred to the 
new landlords to whom the confiscated estates were doled out in small 
parcels* The result* as in the case also of distribution of'black* lands to 
private landlords* was the destruction of the autonomous peasant 
commune and the subjection of its members to the direct exploitation 
of the new masters* whose lack of capital and onerous conditions of 
military service made them ruthless plunderers. The peasants, formerly 
protected by the immunities enjoyed by the great estates* sought 
salvation in a mass exodus from the central provinces* frw of them 
could hope to eke out existence in the climatically harsh regions north 
of the watershed* where alone' black land (i.e, land without landlords) 
continued to predominate. Most of them therefore fled to rhe steppe. 

This process w as intensified by the interests of the state itself, which 
needed colonists for the new r lands being brought under its control 
along the middle and lowct Volga and in the "wild field' (the unoc¬ 
cupied steppe) south of the Oka, in the early stages* therefore* the state 
pulled peasants away from the centre to the frontier at the same time 
as the effects of the oprichnina were pushing them from their old 
homes* By the 157® the reports of local tax-assessors had become 
genuinely alarming, and throughout the life of the sprirffwina the 
desolation of the old provinces became ever more terrifying. By 15S4* 
according to tax registers for an area near Moscow itself* out of 50,000 
1 Platonov* Ivan GrC^r%yi t p* 134- 
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dcsiasinas of arable land, 16,000 Lad been completely abandoned and 
4 s ooo more had been leased oui for lack of tenants; worse still, of ihe 
remaining 30,000* belonged to monasreries: only 23 per cent 

of the land was still cultivated for the support of men who were 
obligated to perform military service. In die Novgorod area, die least 
fertile region and subject also to devastation from the war, the desola¬ 
tion was extreme; 32^5 per cent of die arable land had bee n abandoned. 

Without peasants to work for them, even the chief beneficiaries of 
Ivans attack on the boyars could derive no comfort from his large- 
scale distribution of land to them. Without peasants to pay taxes and 
without military servitors economically capable of supporting dicir 
service, Ivan's armies dwindled away, and all the sacrifices of the Rus¬ 
sian population promised to be vain. Yet the stale could find no effec¬ 
tive remedy. The crux of the problem was the need for peasant labour. 
The wealth and privileges of die boyars had given them an economic 
advantage over the dvoriatie in die struggle to attract peasants to their 
estates. Although this was largely cancelled by the wholesale violent 
destruction of the old feudal aristocracy, the mass flight of the peasantry 
to new lands prevented the lesser landholders from benefiting by it. 
The prevalence of ecclesiastical landholding also continued to invite the 
hostility of the dvorinne. h\ 1580 the tsar abolished the tax-exemption 
of Ghu rch lands but did not venture to proceed to confiscation or even 
to total prohibition of new acquisitions. 

In these circumstances Ivan, resorted to the desperate expedient of the 
forbidden years, depriving the peasantry in particular areas, under 
any and all conditions and for periods of years together, of their legal 
right to move. Such prohibitions first appear in the Novgorod area, 
spreading south-eastward* Thus the tsar put his power, however fit¬ 
fully, behind the growth of serfdom. Herein lies the basic connection 
between the Russian autocracy and peasant bondage, a tic that was to 
be strengthened in subsequent generations and to endure into modem 
times, A strong and unfettered state power was to prove itself as the 
only means to eflect the enslavement of the agricultural masses, the 
surest guarantee of the economic stability and prosperity of the noble 
ruling class, itself content not to share in die power so long as it 
derived the benefits from its exercise. 

In Western Europe the rising power of the centralized monardiics 
had been rooted in the rise of trade: tile grow th of state power had 
proceeded almost pari passu with the growing wealth and influence of 
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die bourgeoisie; even before die great revolutions of die seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, this new class was able, by virtue of its 
economic independence* to set limits to the growth of the power of 
even the most absolute monarchs. In Russia p at the time of the violent 
birth of die autocracy, there was virtually no bourgeoisie- The bulk of 
the traders and artisans were of extremely petty stature* a mob able 
occasionally to exert some pressure - as after the Moscow fires which 
in 1547 destroyed the Kitai Gorod (die walled traders’ quarter along 
the Red Square} and later swepr through the Kremlin itself. Yet such 
riots of petty townsmen could have no more effect than to serve the 
manipulations of the great and powerful. The emergence of a special 
class of capitalist merchants, the g&sti — bitterly hated by the towns¬ 
people in general — was chiefly the work of the slate itself* which 
employed them as its subordinate agents. 

A special factor rending to keep Muscovite commerce and industry 
as dependent on die state as were the mass of the military-serving 
nobility was die direct pressure exerted by the nascent capitalism of the 
West. The English had been welcomed when they first found their 
way to die mouth of the Dvina and had been showered with special 
Trading privileges, without having to pay tariffs* throughout the 
Muscovite realm; they were accorded the special honour of being taken 
into the apruhmru^ Angered by Elizabeth^ evasive response to his 
political proposals, Ivan soon put the English merchants under his ban. 
Although he speedily restored their franchise (157^), I van imposed a 
50 per cent duty. Moreover, he persisted in encouraging die trade of 
Narva so long as he was able to retain that Baltic port- When he lost 
Narva to the Swedes (t581), Ivan decided to encourage die trade of 
England's competitors — especially the Dutch — by the northern route - 
He therefore ordered the transfer of all foreign trading establishments 
to the new town of Archangelsk, 

The old jealousy of foreigners and desire for maximum gain to die 
tsar's treasury continued to operate against the free development of 
commercial relations with die "West and at the same time indirectly to 
promote rhe rise of the importance of the gcstL A new charter to the 
English (15 84) withheld even fiom them the right — never accorded to 
their competitors — to engage in retail trade. The prohibition was of 
course evaded in all sorts of ways, but the Muscovite government 
strove hard to prevent free intercourse with the foreigners. They were 
forbidden to operate save at specified points, and the commodifies they 
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were most interested in were declared state monopolies. Thus early* to 
cope with foreign capital, Russia embarked on an effort to establish a 
rigime of controlled - if not planned - economy in the sphere of trade. 

Dread of foreigners did not prevent Ivan from inviting to Russia 
considerable numbers of foreign specialists, a tendency which evoked 
much criticism in wide circles, Ivan sought the most advanced military 
techniques and encouraged also the settlement of civilian artisans. He 
was particularly fond of German doctors, whence many thought he 
suffered injury to his soul* and bodily harm'* putting his head 'into the 
mouth of the asp*, 1 

No amount of selected borrowings from the more advanced West 
could enable Russia to overcome the time-lag in her development. The 
striking fact that Russia laid the foundations of absolute monarchy 
almost simultaneously with Valois France and Tudor England did not 
mean that she had found a shortcut to overtake the rest of Europe. 
Nor did it at all mean that* after centuries of lapse and by some mystical 
process* she had reverted to 'Oriental' Byzantine tradition, Russk had 
begun her history centimes before with much the same human and 
institutional equipment as had the West. In die course of her history, 
however, she had not simply passed through the same evolution as had 
the West, bur had struck otic on unfamiliar paths, a divergence from 
the historical pattern developed in the West that was to have lasting and 
far-madiing significance. 

Absolute monarchy in Russia bore no inner relation to Byzant inis m 
or to Mongol-Tatar despotism. It was more closely akin to the contem¬ 
porary national monarchies of the West but with the vital distinction 
that it rested on a w holly different socio-economic basis. In the West, 
by the sixteenth century* the rising economic power of the bourgeoisie, 
though not as yet expressed in acquisition of a major share of political 
power, had enabled the ruler to liquefy and mobilise his revenues and 
to dispense with the services of a lajided. nobility; it had been attended 
also by the dissolution of serfdom. 

In Russia, peculiar features of: geography — a huge* almost level, 
plain, knit together by a mesh of natural river-roads - had been a 
principal factor in permitting political unification in the hands of a 
single prince while the economy remained at a 'sustenance' level At 
the corresponding stage of its economic history, some direr or four 
centuries earlier* the West had w itnessed the successful struggle of its 
1 op. dr., pp. 171-172. 
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principal kings to beat down the political independence of the most 
powerful feudal lords by allying themselves with the lesser nobility and 
with the Church. Ic was essentially this earlier process which in Russia 
culminated in the reign of Ivan the Terrible. 

imposing as was the power of the Russian monarchy it was a power 
that rested on the active support* as well as the submission, of the lesser 
landed nobility; it entailed the consolidation of serfdom and impeded, 
rather than promoted, the development of the bourgeois relationships 
so characteristic of the West. The further course of Russian history* 
for some centuries, was therefore to centre around the dual fact of 
tsarist absolutism and of noble power over the serf. Before the new 
relationships could become stabilized, the struggle between the old 
order and the new gave rise to violent convulsions. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

For general accounts and narratives, see Chapters i and 6. The best 
studies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, by Platonov, have 
not been translated into English. Among biographies of Ivan in English, 
one of rhe most readable is by Waliszewski* an excellent raconteur: see 
also Graham’s Ivan the Terrible: for a modern sympathetic Soviet 
treatment in English, see Vipper T Jean Grozny. A. K. Tolstoi*s historical 
novel fOiioz Scrcbrianyi {translated as A Prince of Outlaws), should be 
read for fictional colour. 

Very useful contemporary accounts by English observers arc: (i) the 
report of Queen Elizabeth 1 * envoy, Dr, Giles Fletcher, who visited 
Moscow in 1591; (2) the memoirs of (Sir) Jerome Horsey, long an 
agent of the Muscovy Company; and (3) the detailed account of the 
travels of A, Jenkinson (the first two were published by Sir E, H. Bond 
as Russia at the Close of the Sixteenth Century, the third by the Hakluyc 
Society). Among recent studies of English activities in Russia are 
Foster^ England's Quest of Eastern Trade, L V. Tolstoi** First Forty Years 
of Intercourse between England and Russia, and Willan's Early History of 
the Russia Company. 
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Boris Godunov and 
The Troubles 

i584-1613 

Queen Elizabeth's ambassador. Dr. Giles Fletcher, visited Moscow five 
years after the death of Ivan the Terrible. His report is extraordinarily 
well informed and coincides amazingly well with the extant documen¬ 
tary evidence as to conditions in Muscovy coward the end of the six¬ 
teenth century and as to then current political trends. It was his opinion 
that "this wicked pollicy and tyrannous practise . . . hath so troubled 
that countrey* and filed it so full of grudge and murtall hatred ever 
since* that it will not be quenched (as it secmedi now) till it hume 
again c into a civill lame*, 1 If realization of his prophecy was delayed 
a few years* it speaks highly for the statesmanlike qualities of Ivan's 
successor, Boris Godunov* so often represented as a cruel and conniving 
murderer or - through the medium of poetry and music - as a sort of 
Russian Macbeth, 

Ivan the Terrible died suddenly on ifi March 1584. He had succeeded 
in his immediate objective of freeing himself from the control of the 
boyars* who had been die colleagues of the grand princes in the building 
of the Muscovite scale. He had not succeeded in freeing himself from 
his own panic terror and narcissistic hatred directed against those who 
did not appreciate him* which had motivated his revolutionary experi¬ 
ment* the oprichnina Nor had he succeeded in establishing a well- 
ordered state. On the contrary, he had destroyed die old collaborative 
functioning of the boyar aristocracy and had developed in its stead only 
a group of toadying assistants, mosi of whom could drink of nothing 
but palace intrigue and conspiracy' as a means of enhancing their 
personal fortunes. By contributing to the ruin and depopulation of the 

1 Bund, ap, dLp p. 3+ 
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central provinces he had undermined the fiscal and military strength 
of the state. At no tune, not even as an immediate aftermath of the 
Mongol conquest, had the future of the Russian land looked so 
black. 

The imminent crisis was all the more threatening by reason of the 
extinction of the dynasty. The only functioning institution Ivan 
bequeathed was the nascent autocracy, and autocracy requires a person 
capable of w ielding it. Ivan had himself slain his own eldest son and 
heir. There remained a younger son by Anastasia Romanovna, Fedor, 
then 27 years of age. Yet Fedor was obviously vveak-minded; he was 
noted for his piety, but clearly incompetent to rule. There was one 
other son, the two-year-old Dmitry, child of Ivan’s seventh wife and 
therefore canonically ineligible to succeed. The possibility could not* 
however, be excluded that some powerful personage might attempt 
to use the infant as a lever to establish his own authority over the state. 
The widow was therefore promptly packed off - and Dmitry with her 
- to Uglich, a remote provincial town. The only rem aining problem 
was: who was to guide Tsar Fedor? 

Most of the old princely families of the stock of Rinrik and Gedimin, 
who Iiad been the chief target of the vprithtiim, were extinct or broken. 
Those who survived* like die Princes Shtusky, had done so only 
because they had tamely submitted to Ivan’s will; they were not able - 
though they were willing - immediately to resume their old primacy. 
First place among the ‘princes 1 now belonged to Prince Ivan 
Mstislavsky* but principally for the collateral reason that he was a 
grandson of the aster of Vasily HI. Among old families, as among new 
oncSp the ascendancy had passed to chose who could claim kinship with 
the dynasty. 

Palace position, rather than ancient lineage, had become decisive. 
Fortunately for Russia - though only temporarily - die two closest 
kinsmen of the new tsar were mutually friendly. One oi diem, Nikita 
Romanov, Tsar Fedor's maternal uncle, was dying; the other, Boris 
Godunovp was left to lead the field. Sprung from a family of Tatar 
origin which since early in the fourteenth century had been in the 
service of die princes of Moscow, Boris Godunov owed his position 
largely to two fortunate marriages: Ids own to the daughter of Maliuta 
Skuratov, one of the most notorious of the oprichmkk and that of his 
sister Irene to Ivan T s son Fedor, the new tsar. 

It was a most unlikely source from which to expect a desirable ruler. 
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Yet Boris soon proved his worth. Skilfully outmanoeuvring his rivals, 
who sought to rouse to mob action die townspeople whose trading 
booths lined die Red Square, Boris avoided executions of his peers and 
was content to banish his opponents from the capital, Ivan’s special 
regime lapsed, and Boris quietly ruled the whole realm through the 
boyar dnma, now largely filled, however, with new men. The work of 
the oprichnina was not undone. The eminent boyars, who had ruled 
their hereditary estates and claimed to share die central power with the 
tsar, never recovered their traditional position. If Napoleon was the 
Son of the Revolution, Boris was the heir of the oprithnina. 

In 1584 Prince Belsky, personal favourite of Ivan the Terrible and 
closely connected widi young Dmitry’s mother's family, had been 
involved in the street disturbances at Moscow; he was banished to the 
provinces, but in a position ofhigh local authority. In 1587 Mstislavsky 
and the senior members of the Shuisky family attempted to arouse 
the Moscow mob in support of a demand for the divorce of Tsar 
Fedor, for, despite the importation from England in 1 $86 of a skilled 
obstetrician, Boris s sister had not yet succeeded in giving birth to an 
heir to the throne. The riots were quelled, and the leading princes’ 
were exiled from Moscow. Boris s position seemed impregnable. 

Gradually his role was elevated torn that of the tsar’s brother-in-law 
to that of official regent (as early as 1586 the English referred to him as 
Lord Protector of Russia 1 ), Though he amassed vasi wealth in the 
process, he impressed all by his constant readiness to share his posses¬ 
sions with the poor and the needy. Of these there was abundance, for 
the heir of Ivan the Terrible inherited a severe economic crisis. Lack of 
money - and lack of men - had constrained Ivan to accept truces with 
Sweden (1583} and with Poland (1 jSi). The ‘human sea’ with which 
Muscovy had won its victories in the early part of the long Livonian 
War (1558-1583) had ebbed; the peasant ride flowed off to the border 
provinces to the south and east, where it was nor easily controlled by 
the state. 7 

It was now not Moscow, the third Rome, that threatened the West, 
but the West that threatened to engulf all Russia if the war should 
break out again. The victorious king of Poland, Stephan Batorv, 
meditated the overthrow of the infidel Turks and, as a first step, the 
subjection of Russia in order to permit of a comprehensive encircling 
movement by way of Persia and Asia Minor against Constantinople. 
Through the Jesuit, Posscvinus, Batory won the blessing of the pope. 
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However, by skilful diplomacy, taking advantage of die resistance of 
die Polish nobility to any strong ruler, the Muscovites secured exten¬ 
sions of the truce until after Batory's death in r They failed in an 
ambitious counter-move co secure die election of Tsar Fedor as Batory's 
successor- a Swedish prince was chosen to succeed as King Sighmund 
of Poland (15S 7). but the truce was extended fox fifteen years. Sweden 
itself was a less formidable enemy, and after brief and intermittent 
fighting (1^901593) was persuaded to restore to Moscow (1595) that 
small portion of die coastline, except Narva, which liad of old belonged 
to Novgorod. In relations with the Holy Roman Emperor, who 
desired Moscow's aid against both the Poles and the Turks, Boris's 
government was careful to insist on full recognition of the parity 
of the "dear and loving brothers', die Moscow tsar and die Roman 
Kaiscr + 

Thus Boris’s regime from the outset redressed the balance disturbed 
by Ivan's defeat and gave promise of early resumption of Russian 
expansion. 'After surviving a scries of grievous military and diplomatic 
failures/ wrote Platonov, the chief student of die period, 'after losing 
the conquests of many years, weakened by internal disorders, the 
Moscow government did not lose its vigour of spirit and its will¬ 
power. It showed itself ready for a new struggle immediately on the 
conclusion of the old one; it vigilantly watched and rightly appraised 
the domestic difficulties of its neighbours and well understood when to 
give way and when it was permissible to strike die enemy. Unable to 
convert its healthy instinct and keen sagacity into a norm and a 
principle, it nevertheless was firm and perse verant in its methods and 
actions, and thanks to its peculiar suspicious caution did not permit 
anyone to make game of it/ 1 

To the south and cast, also, Moscow continued to make advances. 
The last serious attack of the Crimean Tatars on Moscow occurred in 
1591 and was seriously punished, die khan escaping with only a dxhd 
of Ills forces The line of fortified posts which were making die open 
steppe habitable for agriculturists was pushed steadily southward into 
the "wild field 1 and south-eastward down the Volga, where a number 
of strong fortresses, including Tsaritsyn (now Stalingrad), were estab¬ 
lished, Remnants of the Tatars, such as die Nogais T were forced to 
submit, and from Astrakhan Russian power began to reach out toward 
the Caucasus, whence it was to be thrown back disastrously in the Time 
1 Platonov, Bom €*dtmar w p, 98. 
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of the Troubles (1605). More permanent was die penetration of Siberia. 
In the last years of Ivan, a cosssck, Ycrmik, in the employ of the 
Stroganovs, had overthrown the Tatar khanate of Sibir' in a raiding 
expedition, but by 158+ Yermak liad been killed and his followers 
expelled, Boris acted vigorously, sending an army in 1586 which 
established fortresses at Tinmen and Tobolsk. In'succeeding years 
Moscqws authority was extended steadily eastward from the Ob’ 
toward the Yenisei; Tomsk was established in 1604. 

To these successes abroad corresponded what was to the Orthodox 
an even more resounding triumph, the elevation of the Moscow 
metropolitan to the rank of patriarch. Since the foil of Constantinople 
in 14.53 the Russian Church had liad almost no relations with Greek 
Orthodoxy save through the secular authorities. Yet the idea of die 
importance of the patriarchs had survived. It was a cause of concern 
that the coronation of Ivan as tsar in 1547 had not been performed bv 
an ecclesias tic of the highest rank. Despite its confirmation in writing 
by the oecumenical patriarch in 1561, there remained a blemish on the 
position of Moscow as the third and final Rome, Taking advantage of 
the visit to Moscow of die patriarch of Antioch in 1586 - the firsttime 
any one of the four Orthodox patriarchs had ever visited Rus - Boris 
opened negotiations for the recognition of Moscow as an additional 
patriarchate. Dependent on Moscow for financial favours and for 
friendly representations to foe sultan in forix behalf, the Eastern 
patriarchs were still unwilling to admit Moscow's claims. In i<88 
however an ill-advised visit by foe oecumenical patriarch permitted 
Bons to hold him virtually as a hostage until, in a formal ceremony 
he had consecrated the Moscow metropolitan as patriarch and two 
archbishops as metropolitans (1589). His action was reluctantly con- 
armed by an oecumenical council. 

Foreigners who had their own troubles at home were easier to deal 

with than were Moscow’s own subjects. The survivors of the old boyar 

ansrocracy were sulkily watching for an opportunity to overthrow 

ons, and even among foe new palate aristocracy there were envious 

foilv ° r ' S f r*| Qcaj ,P^7 ti^cssarily represented a continuation, 

t 2 tTHlr*' y ““ f TV r *** P Uf P oses of ^ ***** in 

winch he had grown to manhood. He did not continue the violent 

oppression that had characterized foe rule oflvan the Terrible and, 

to a lesser c«em, of ha immediate predecessors, but as far as possible 

he substituted dl-bom men for members of foe old families in positions 
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of responsibility. As a Polish envoy reported in 160S, under Boris 'it 
had been hard for ilie boyars 1 , 1 

Still more important, the sodo-economic crisis showed no signs of 
abating. It was in the interest of the state to support by all possible 
means the interests of the lesser nobility and of the peasantry, who 
supplied it a the one with die bulk of its fighting forces, the oilier with 
the bulk of its revenues. Without further intervention of die stare 
power, the position of these classes threatened to grow ever worse. 
Only the remaining wealthy landlords and die Church had the inherent 
economic strength to stabilize - even to improve - their situation- 
Kabala bondage therefore spread rapidly, especially with the develop¬ 
ment of 'voluntary* servitude (bondage without formal indenture), 
which flourished under a variety of names and could be adapted 
equally well to agricultural labour or to all sorts of other service. The 
state thus lost taxpayers and even military servitors, who found 
protection under the wing of the rich who alone could afford co assist 
them. At the same time the monasteries engaged- widely in the practice 
of receiving lands "on mortgage from impoverished dvmme to whom 
they gave economic assistance and who remained in actual possession 
of their lands, but without service obligations to the state. 

Boris's efforts to deal with the crisis w r erc not of course motivated by 
humanitarian desire to rescue the oppressed. Many of his contempor¬ 
aries* and even of his enemies, have indeed testified to a kindly streak - 
with a firm belief in abstract justice — in his personal character, hut 
considerations of state interest were necessarily paramount. In this 
aspect of his activity, however, Boris did not blindly continue the 
policies of Ivan but modificd s without abandoning, the principle of 
the 'forbidden years'. 

His major innovations were embodied in his famous decree of i$ 9 ?> 
once interpreted as effecting the legal consolidation of serfdom. By this 
decree Boris ordered continuance of die practice of returning "fugitive 
peasants*, after judicial action, hack where they lived 7 , but only in 
cases where they had fled within the five years preceding their appre¬ 
hension. If they had fled "six or seven or ten or more years* 2 before 
they were caught, they were to be allowed to remain in their new 
homes unless suit for their recovery' had been begun within a five-year 
peri od. This statute of limitations w as to become a sore point with the 
service nobility, who naturally showed a strong preference for an 

1 PlaiQriGYj up. dt, p. 147. 1 Ibid*, p* 13?. 
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unrestricted right of recapture of 'free’ peasants who W fled from 
mrir estates. 

More to the liking of the dvoriane was die permission given to them, 
but not ta die large landholders, to take peasants at the usual time (a 
rwo-wcek period around Sr, George’s Day} from other landholders, 
u f n E“ t * gnated in 1601 and i 6 oi t was, however, strictly limited 
co on^ pcasanc or two, hut three or four no one may take from 
scate* in the interest of the stability of tax-payment 
\vould dearly have preferred to bind all peasants to their established 
pkee offence but was unwilling simply to abolish the legal fiction 
, their freedom, on which the tax obligation rested. It w-as content. 
Therefore, by an arbitrary and presumably temporary decree to ‘forbid” 
peasants ^exercise their legal right save under conditions favourable 
to the small landholders whose military service it needed. 

Toward bondsmen it took a more definite position. In 1586 Boris 
ordered that all future kahda agreements must be registered. A decree 
ot 1557 ordered a general registration of such indentures. At the same 
tunc it abolished voluntary’ servitude: all who had been giving ‘free’ 
service for sk months or more were to be inscribed as bondsmen 
[kholopy)-, the others were to go free. KnbM servitude was no longer 
ro be redeemable during the lifetime of the master, though it w as'to 
lose all effect on Jus death. The chief interest of the state was in the 
stability ot economic relationships. 

For this reason Boris rook a very hostile attitude toward the cos- 
sacks, Unable to control them in their abodes beyond the fortified 
frontier, he strictly forbade relationships between them and his more 
amenable subjects. Ihesc ‘brigands' were not to be permitted to enter 
the coniines of Muscovy, ‘and buying and selling is every where 
forbidden v As the area under the control of the state pushed ever 
farther southward, he set aside portions of arable land to be worked 
by the local population, whatever their former status, for the benefit 
of local state granaries. For ob vious reasons, however, the power of 
rite state was weaker the nearer one approached rhe frontier («W), 
and serfdom could not develop in the wild field’ as fully as in the old 
settled area of the central provinces. A special problem in frontier 
organisation ™ created by the habit of Ivan the Terrible, continued 
under Bons, of moling politically unable persons to this ever 

1 t ty Ektpa&tsuiu, II, 7^7,. 

a Plaiflngy, op. ar, t p* 144. 
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disturbed area. The southern provinces, where large landholding on 
the basis of passant labour had not yet had rime to develop, were for 
all these reasons continually in a state of ferment, with a considerable 
movement back and forth between state service and free cossackdom. 

Boris s care for the interests of the state found expression not onlv in 
measures for the protection of the smaller la ndholder against die wiles 
ot the greater but also in his treatment of ecclesiastical landholding. 
The new patriarch remained a firm friend of Ills patron, and Boris’s 
support of die Church was constant; he even restored ro die Church 
die tax exemption of which Ivan, in Ills last years, had deprived in Yet 
be forbade the practice of taking lands foil mortgage* as injurious to 
the military strength of the state and carried through a careful revision 
ot ecclesiastical land titles, resuming for the state many properties 
illegally acquired by the Church. Nor did he permit die monasteries 
and die prelates to take peasants from die estates of other landholders. 

Platonov, die outstanding student of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
oentu ry Russia, concluded that Boris did not serve any private or class 
interesE. He modifred this judgment by the further opinion that ’he 
acted in favour of the middle classes of Muscovite society and against 
the aristocracy and the peasant masses*, whose combined action was 
responsible for 'the iragedy of Boris'. By middle classes' must he here 
understood not the bourgeoisie but the general run of dwriatw and 
‘^ons of boyars', with whose interests, as the class chiefly owing military 
service, the interests of the state most closely coincided. Actually, no 
great love was lost between die service nobility' and Boris; Platonov 
also remarks: of the serving men he demanded service in full measure 
and watched lest their land exceed their service as strictly as ever did 
the Muscovite authorities'. 1 

ft Boris ever erred as a ReaIptiIitikcr T it was on the side of the poor 
and needy, a trait which earned him the sobriquet of foriglit-soulcd'. 
In 1601-1603 Russia suffered from one of her most severe famines, 
allegedly reducing some of her people to cannibalism; speculation In 
gram was rife, and landholders were often tempted to sec adrift their 
bondsmen, expecting to reclaim their services when there were once 
more harvests to be reaped; Boris issued a series of stringent decrees 
against speculators, forbade [he recovery' of peasants turned loose to 
shift for themselves, and furnished a considerable amount of famine 
relief from ills own funds. It was a fir cry' from Ivan’s method of 

* Ibid^ pp. If&-166 piZJitm- 
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dealing with destitution as recorded by Jerome Horsey. There was 
tcasern - at least by the standards of ihosc times - why the peasantry 
"looked upon him as upon God 1 and were glad 10 'act uprightly* and 
serve him. Unfortunately for Boris and for Russia, die peasantry could 
not muster the organized strength necessary in time of crisis to uphold 
his just and firm rule', his ‘perceptive intellect and justice*, which even 
hostile contemporaries recognized, Boris’s policy could not prevent 
much peasant unrest, manifested in a long series of local disturbances, 
involving acts of resistance, including murder and other forms of 
violence, against landlords. The most serious outbreak, widespread in 
the central provinces, was ihe revolt in 1603, headed by Klilopka, which 
was suppressed only with greas difficulty. 

Throughout his reign, both as regent and later ai tsar, Boris was a 
great builder, both of fortresses and of churches. He encompassed the 
suburbs of Moscow with a whitewashed brick wall (hence die f White 
City 1 ), fortified Astrakhan and many towns in die ukraine, and - a 
measure soon to prove its value - strengthened Smolensk, He rebuilt 
che old trading quarter of Moscow (the 'Kicai Gorod'J of brick, 
erected the Kremlin beilrower called Ivan the Great and many other 
edifices. Much of this building activity was undertaken to provide 
employment in times of stress - a forerunner of public works pro¬ 
grammes'. At the same time he managed to effect lax reduction - which 
entailed, however, increased reliance on indirect Imposts - to reinstate 
immunities, and to stimulate trade, so that, despite the imkindness of 
nature in 160 r and 1602, .Muscovy knew a brief and unparalleled period 
of tranquillity and prosperity, 

A respect in which Bom, to the chagrin of many of his subjects, 
continued the interests of Ivan - and anticipated what is often attributed 
wholly to Peter - was his promotion of European influences on Russia, 
‘Boris dreamed of introducing into Russia European schools (even* 
perhaps, a university); he ordered scholars to be sought out abroad 
and brought to Moscow; he showed exceptional favour to those 
foreigners who from need or free will chanced to enter Moscow's 
service, whether for industry' or with the purpose of trade; he con¬ 
versed much and frequently with his foreign physicians; he ordered 
the construction of a Lutheran church in one of Moscow's suburbs; 
finally, he earnestly [though fritilely] desired to give his daughter 
Xenia m marriage co some reigning European prince / 1 His boldest 
1 Platonov, op. dt, p. iGa, 
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experiment was to send abroad a number of young nobles to study in 
England, France and Germany; as bet would have it* none of diem 
returned, (One of diem became an Anglican minister* he lost his 
parish during the ^Puritan Revolution 1 .) Despite die best efforts of 
Moscow** diplomats* no foreign country was willing to extradite these 

students. 

So long as Tsai Fedor lived* Boris's unprecedented powe/was secure. 
With die death of Fedor in January 1598, everything bad become 
uncertain. Fedor's only child* Fecdosia, had died as an infant in ,1594. 
His brother Dmitry, Ivan's child by Ins unlawful, bs seventh wife', 
had been reported dead at Uglich in 1591. With Fedoris death the 
dynasty of Edtirik — or its ruling branch — was extinct. It was a situation 
that might well have shaken a better ordered state than existed in 
Russia. A temporary solution of the crisis was arrived at in a way that 
can only be guessed at, for the violent partisanship of contemporaries 
hampers agreement on essential facts, much more on their inter¬ 
pretation. The most fantastic legends, ramifying with the years, 
became hallowed by repetition and even received the permanent 
blessing of the Church, 

According to the original official version, which it&cli is of course 
also partisan, Boris promptly ordered the boyars, m the presence of die 
patriarch and Iris council* to take oath to Ids sister Irene, Fedofs widow. 
Unprecedented as it was for a woman to sit on die dir one of Moscow, 
there was much justification in the equally unprecedented fact that she 
had in her husband's lifetime sac regularly with Ilian in council* dealing 
with domestic, foreign and even ecclesiastical questions. The ailing 
Irene, however, promptly renounced the throne and entered a convent 
The patriarch, taking temporary charge of affairs much as Metro¬ 
politan Alexis had done on the accession of Dmitry Donskoi + sum¬ 
moned a arefiEsiy so&ur 10 'elect* a tsar. 

Despite later hitter accusations against this comedy 1 , ii lias been 
established by the painstaking work of Professor Kliuchevsky that tfiis 
zefrisky sobor was perfectly normal and regular in its composition and 
functioning. As in 1566, the members were not elected to sit in the 
sober* in this case, however, the leading members of the lesser estates 
(military servitors and metcliantry) were men who had been elected 
to perform local services for die government in die towns and provin¬ 
ces. Sitting with die older elements (high clergy and boyars) widi 
whom the ruler traditionally consulted, they could be considered 
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‘representative 1 of all the land. On the nomination of the patriarch, 
Bon S was jnummously elected*, the malcontent bovars folding it 
prudent to hold their tongues. Even so, according to the official ver- 
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„ ? ° *£ the , 1of ^ *** of‘simple'people' 
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aristocracy which Ivan had combated, but also the new palace aristCH 
cracy that Ivan had raised up T In tii uncertainty Boris soon returned 
to some extent to the practices of the oprichttirm^ Rdjing heavily on 
informers - contemporaries were most shocked by a case in which a 
bondsman (khclop) was rewarded 4 with land and freedom 1 , becoming 
a son of a boyar - the slave tsar* belatedly scruck down a number of 
leading figures and dieir aristocratic satellites, usually on charges of 
"witchcraft". In i 6 oo he ordered she arrest and exile of Bogdan Bclsky. 
He it was who on Ivan's death in 15S4 had seized the Kremlin in an 
effort to induce the new tsar to continue the oprichnina. On Fedor’s 
death in r jqS he had appeared at Moscow with a formidable following 
of retainers, doubtless with the thought of seizing the throne by a 
coup, and he was now lording it as viceroy in the Ukraine* reputedly 
saying that at Moscow Boris was tsar but that at Tsarevo-Borisovo he, 
Bogdan, was tsar. 

About the same dine Boris banished from Moscow the Shuiskys 
and other leading persons; among them were the Nikitichi (as the 
Romanovs were then known) and a number of dieir high-born 
kinsmen, who were sent to various remote parts of die country; the 
oldest of die five brothers, die Fedor Nikitich who had seemed so dose 
to rite throne in 1598* was given the tonsure under the name of Filarct 
and immured in a northern monastery. Three of the brothers died in 
tbeir prisons, perhaps not without the assistance of their gaolers, but 
Boris Jiimself displayed none of Ivan's savage ferority. Ivan Nikitich 
and Prince Vasily Shuisky were allowed to return to service ill the 
capital In Boris's lifetime; Bekky survived to hold high office under Ins 
successor. Boris's chief rival, Fedor Nikitich* under his monastic name 
of Filarec, later became patriarch and was assodated as co-tsar with his 
son Michael, whose election in 1613 was to bring die Time of the 
Troubles offidaUy to an end. 

All Boris’s efforts, however - whether his just and firm rule" and his 
la bouts to restore the ruined economy of Muscovy or his efforts by 
high-handed action to strike down his personal foes - were of no avail 
in averting the Time of the Troubles, a worse disaster for Russia chan 
die 1 jiircy Years* War was to be for Germany. The situation was 
complicated by the extremely severe famine of idOi-iGos, already 
referred to T which put a heavy drain, almost as great as that of a war, 
on die financial resources of die state. Even before the famine, however, 
and apparently before BorVs belated action against the Nikitichi, 
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ominous rumours were current that die Tsarevich Dmitry' was 
actually alive, and. in Poland, 

Bv 1603 the rumours were officially confirmed by the Polish 
government, Boris replied by denouncing the pretender - probably 
correctly - as an apostate Russian monk, Gregory Otrep'ev, who had 
been brought up under the patronage of the Nikitkhj. In 1604 the 
pretender, who under Jesuit influences in Poland had accepted Roman 
Catholicism, left Kiev with less chan 4*000 adventurous followers, both 
Polish and Russian, and crossed into the Russian ukrainc. That 
inflammable area, thronged with political exiles and with refugees 
from the economic crisis in the central provinces, was filled also with 
resentment against Boris’s attempts to organize it in the service of the 
state. The local military servitors, required to supply labour for the 
scale granaries, made common cause with the free Cossacks, whom 
Boris had been striving ro reduce to regular service. The whole 
Ukraine flared up in revolt; thousands of cossacks joined 'Dmitry's* 
forces* w hile one fortress garrison after another declared itself for him. 
and independently led forces struck northward against Moscow* 

Thus what had begun as an intrigue of one friction of palace favourites 
against another suddenly took on the proportions of a great socio¬ 
political movement, tlireatcsiitig to reinstate in full force* under the 
alleged son of Ivan the Terrible, the regime of that dreaded despot. 
The princely boyar aristocracy - Mstislavskys, Shuiskys, Golitsyns - 
who had no more to hope from a Romanov version of a restored 
oprichnim than from Godunov, at first served faithfully against the 
uprising; under boyar leadership Boris's armies checked 'DmitryY 
advance and almost captured him. 

The death of Boris (13 April 1605), who although ordy 53 had for 
some years been suffering from heart trouble, removed the strong 
tallying point of the loyal forces and also tcmpEed the boyars with the 
thought of turning the succession in their favour. The Princes Golitsyn, 
commanding in the field, promptly went over to 'Dmitry*, easily 
carrying with them an. army exhausted and discouraged by the hard¬ 
ships of a winter campaign. One of them T the renowned Prince V. V. 
Golitsyn, personally supervised the murder of Borises widow and son. 
Prince Vasily Shuisky* who had been recalled to Moscow, produced a 
new version of the affair at Uglich in 1591. After Boris's death, but 
before the defection of the army, he announced that Dmitry had nor 
died by accident but had been murdered by agents sent for the purpose 
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by Godunov, In public he asserted that the pretender was an impostor, 
but apparently privately confirmed the widespread popular belief 
that the murderers had killed the wrong child, and that the Alleged 
Dmitry was really the tsarevitfr Prince Bclsky turned up in enthusiastic 
support of the son of Ivan die Terrible. Ivarfs widow was brought 
back to Moscow to receive with joy her long-lost son, who entered 
Moscow on 30 June 1605. 

‘Dmitry\ triumphantly installed on die Kremlin throne* promptly 
distributed all available funds with a lavish hand. The general orgy of 
spending was ac first not unwelcome to the Moscow townsmen* hut 
die nature of the new tsaris most active supporters had its unpleasant 
side + Undisciplined cossatks and fortune-hunting Poles thronged the 
streets and no man’s property was safe. Especially to the old feudal 
aristocracy', who had resented Boris's regime as essentially a continua¬ 
tion of Ivan’s autocratic policy* the accession of Dmitry was unaccept¬ 
able. He gathered around him that portion of the new' court aristocracy 
that had quarrelled with Boris - the surviving Romanovs, Belskys* 
and lesser creatures of the oprichnina he banished die Shuiskys and 
ignored the other "princes** even the Golitsyns. The Shuiskys, allowed 
to return to Moscow', made common cause with the Golitsyns in 
opening secret negotiations with King Sighmuod of Poland, suggesting 
dial diey would support the candidacy of his son Vladislav (Wladyslaw) 
for the throne of Moscow, 

SdeoloReallyi too, 1 Dmitry T s Jesuit sympathies and his marriage at 
Moscow to a Polish bride, Marina Mniszek, outraged Orthodox 
susceptibilities. The jubilant 'Dmitry' made a further blunder* to the 
delight of his followers from the Ukraine but to the consternation of die 
more staid dvari$n€ of the central provinces; he sent to the Moslem 
khan of the Crimea die present of a pigskin. The indignant kkm set his 
forces in morion, and the new regime was embarked on a difficult v ar, 
entailing severe hardships on the dec ?riant and 'sons of boyars of tile 
old portion of the state, for whom expansion in die steppe threatened 
only increased difficulty in restraining the Row of their peasants to the 

more fertile "black earth’¬ 
ll was not difficult for the boyars, nursing their ancient grudgts 
against Ivan T to organize fresh conspiracies. On 27 May 1606, less than 
a year after "DmitryV triumphant accession, he was murdered by die 
mob and his body dragged through the streets. Taking advantage of 
the confusion, Prince Vasily Shuisky, the most supple and quick-wkeed 
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survivor of the boyar aristocracy, organized a riotous parody of a 
zemsky sober, which proclaimed him tsar. His fellow-boyars, however, 
jealous of his sudden ascendancy, had to he content with vague 
promises that he would share power with diem. Maria Nagaia, Ivan's 
widow, repudiated her recogmtion ofher son. Tsar Vasily recurred to 
one of his earlier versions of what had happened at Uglich, asserting 
positively that Boris had senE murderers and that chey had carried out 
their mission successfully. To strengthen this story, he caused the real 
Dmitry's remains (though there w as much difficulty in finding suitable 
ones at Ugtich) to be ceremonially brought to Moscow. Like Boris and 
Gleb, the murdered sons of St. Vladimir, the martyred Dmitry was 
canonized, thus making it for ever after impossible for any dutiful son 
of the Church - and for the Church itself- to admit any serious doubt 
of what had actually transpired in 1591. 

To consolidate his position at Moscow was not difficult for Vasily 
Shuisky, whose forebears had had primacy amongst all the descendants 
of Riurik w r ho had entered Moscow's service. To the boyars Vasily's 
accession seemed to promise some hope of an oligarchic reaction p a real 
restoration of the old order as it had existed before the oprkhiwJJ* To 
be sure, individual ambitions and rivalries continued, as of old, to 
divide the boyars* and Shuriky therefore could not weld them into a 
body of solid supporters of his authority. The Moscow mob had strong 
economic reasons to r emain quiet, for Shurik y, the sfmbttik (fur-coat 
maker), gave many of them employment, but its active share in over¬ 
throwing both the Godunovs and 'Dmitry had given it a taste for 
riotous exertion of its power; she mob continued to be a restless threat 
to the stability of any regime. 

Somewhat mote reliable, rather paradoxically. were the dvoriane and 
"sons of boyars" hi the central provinces, which had for merly been put 
of the oprichnina* It might have been expected that they would have 
rallied to the support of tsars who continued in the tradition of Ivan 
the Terrible, refusing to accept the oligarchic reaction headed by 
Shuisky. Yet the fact chat they were unaccustomed co lake die initiative, 
that the benefits they had derived from Ivan and from Boris had been 
the gifts of autocratic leadership, tended to leave diem passive under 
Shuriky's regime. Nor did they share the aggressive desires of the 
dwellers in the ukrainc. The trading towns of the north and along the 
Volga, interested chiefly in the maintenance of order, also accepted 
the new tsar, 
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Yet Vasily was unable eo secure general submission. The ukrainc 
immediately rejected him, and within a few months Bolotnikov* a 
former household bondsman who had been captured by the Tatars 
and sold into galley slavery, from which he had escaped to Venice, was 
leading a new army from Kaluga to the gates of the capital. The 
elements that made up his forces were basically the same as those which 
had supported 'Dmitry* in 1604.-1605 and avowedly were acting in his 
support, for It was alleged that he had again miraculously survived. 
Yet in the absence of a physical dynastic symbol, since no fresh 
impersonator had appeared* die rebels were more prone to think of 
their own interests instead of being content blindly to support an 
abstract concept. 

With Bolotnikov's revolt the Troubles therefore entered, a new 
phase, for he preached not merely a change of ruler but a general 
uprising of bondsmen against choir masters. His was not* of course* an 
attempt at social revolution in the nineteenth^ and twentieth-century 
sense. The objective was not to reconstruct die social system on a new 
basis but ro turn its personnel upside down, simply reversing the 
position of lord and serf. Yet it had significance as the first of a long 
scries of elemental* haphazardly organized peasant revolts,, which, when 
linked with the rise of capitalistic industry, were ultimately - three 
centuries later - to complete the ruin of autocracy and aristocracy alike. 

At this stage, however, a number of landlords - including Bolot¬ 
nikov s former master. Prince Teliatevsky - were not above serving in 
the rebel forces. Along with eossacks and fugitive peasants were 
organized forces of Jiwfdtte and *sons ot boyars*. The latter groups, 
however, were animated not by ideas of social revolution but by desire 
to preserve the existing order against die aristocratic reaction. When, 
under die w r alb of Moscow* they became convinced that their com¬ 
rades-in-arms actually constituted a graver ducat to the social order 
than did the boyar tsar, they subordinated their political hostility to 
him ro their socio-economic fear of Bolotnikov and made their peace 
with the forces of law and order. Bolotnikov was defeated in batdc and 
driven back to Tula, where in the following year he was captured by 
the tsar's forces. The execution of Bolotnikov and his chief associates 
(160S) did not, however, signify' the restoration of order. 

It kid been relatively easy to put an end eo "Dmitry* as a person. Ie 
w ? as not easy to put an end to him as an idea. Despite die public exhibit 
tion of the Pretenders corpse at Moscow", a new h impersonator appeared 
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shortly before the surrender of Tula, Marina Mniszck, who had been 
allowed to go home to Poland, reappeared in the Russian utrainc and 
with open arms welcomed the Second False Dmitry as the very hus¬ 
band she had wed - and lost - in Moscow. Her testimony - and it 
ought to have been impregnable — was scarcely needed to rally the 
remnants of Bolotnikov's forces, rise cossacks* the frontier service 
nobility and the Polish free-lances to his cause. The Poles, indeed, gave 
the Second Fake Dmitry more effective support chan they had given 
the first. Refugees from an unsuccessful anti-royalist uprising in 
Poland - such as the dreaded Lisovski - and Polish aristocrats working 
in King Sigismund's interest - such as Jan Peter Sapieha - Jed well- 
trained cavalry, estimated to have reached the number of 40,000; 
against such experienced warriors the disorderly and unreliable levies 
of Tsar Vasily Shulsky could make no headway. 

By the summer of r6oS the Pretender had firmly established himself 
at Tushmo. a village only a few miles from Moscow. Among his 
Russian followers were not only the anarchic forces of the uktaine. 
A considerable number of dvoruffit, hostile to the "boyar tsar*, now 
flocked to the standards of the new ‘Dmitry*, High-placed patrons of 
the First False Dmitry also joined him. Rlaret (Fedor Nikitich 
Romanov), who had been released from his monastery and promoted 
to high ecclesiastical office* w r as proclaimed patriarch at Tushino. 
Around the ‘brigand of Tushmo 1 there thus developed a rival court, 
with its own tsar, patriarch and boyar duma, paralleling and challeng¬ 
ing the authority ot Shuiskv P s government. 

Under Polish leadership, detachments from Tushmo ranged over ail 
the central provinces, besieging even the holy — and well-fortified — 
monastery of Trotcsa and receiving the submission of such leading 
towns on and beyond the upper Volga as Yaroslavl" and Vologda. On 
the middle Volga revolts broke out afresh, invoking the subject 
Finnish and Tatar peoples as well as the Russian serfs and threatening 
even Nizhny Novgorod and Kazan, In despair Tsar Vasily accepted the 
aid of the Swedes (1609), ceding some territory in return for the dis¬ 
patch of a small bur efficient auxiliary force. 

Fortunately for Shuisky T rhe local population of tile upper Volga 
region reacted vigorously against die uninhibited plundering by the 
alien enemy. The local artisans, traders and peasants, unassisted by 
mounted military serving-men, were of course no match for Polish 
cavalry in the field, but - assisted by money and volunteers from the 
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remoter northern region - developed tactics of erecting temporary 
fortifications which enabled them to check the Polish offensive* 
Operating fiord Novgorod, the tsar's nephew. Prince Skopin-Shuisfcy, 
was enabled to utilize the successes of die northern townsmen and 
peasants and* recovering Yaroslavl*, to launch a drive to relieve 
beleaguered Moscow'. Meanwhile the boyar Sheremetev cleared the 
towns of die lower and middle Volga* 

The intervention of Sweden and die successes of Skopin-Shuisky and 
Sheremetev, however, brought about a change in the attitude of 
Poland. King Sigismimd, urged on by his Catholic advisers, now' 
abandoned the policy' of giving disguised support to Tushino. The 
royal army itself laid siege 10 Smolensk* so recently fortified by Boris 
Godunov. This move naturally was not welcomed by the Polish 
freebooters in the camp at Ttuhino, which was, however, increasingly 
tom by the conflicting social interests of die diverse Russian elements 
attracted thither. The ‘brigand* himself* who had been little better dian 
a puppet in the hands of his Polish advisers, now r feared that they might 
after all obey Sigisiuund's summons ro join him before Smolensk. In 
December 1609 he fled fiom Tushino co Bolotnikov's old headquarters 
at Kaluga, where he again rallied die lower orders of the population. 
Deprived of their symbol, the Russian dvoriane at Tushino, unable to 
make their peace with Shuisky on satisfactory terms, bethought 
themselves of the earlier mooted idea of asking Sigismimd ro allow' his 
son Vladislav to ascend the throne of Moscow' as an Orthodox isar. 

A deputation, headed by Michael Saltykov* sought out the Polish 
king in his camp under the walls of Smolensk, The result was an 
agreement in February 3610, though Sigismund rejected several of the 
major conditions suggested by the selfconstitutcd spokesmen of die 
Russian dvoriant. 

In his version of die Treaty of Smolensk* Sigismund blandly ignored 
the proposal dial Vladislav ‘adopE the Greek faith',, but he unhesitat¬ 
ingly agreed diac his son was to be "crowned at Moscow with die tsar's 
crown with the diadem by the hands of the patriarch of Moscow, 
according to former ceremony* [# 1)* He promised also that 'the Holy 
Orthodox kith of the Greek law and the Holy Apostolic Church shall 
retain their integrity and beauty' and shall, be inviolate in die learning 
and tradition of the apostolic and oecumenical teachers'. At the same 
tune, he inserted provisions that a Roman Catholic chapel should be 
established in Moscow and that Russians should be free to go abroad 
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for study. He also specified that no one should be converted 'from the 
Greek faith to the Roman nor to any other . . . for faith is a gift of 
God, and it is not fitting to lead anyone to a faith by force or to compel 
them*. To please the Russians, he agreed, however, that jews shall 
not be perniitied in the realm of Moscow for trade or for any business 
and shall be forbidden altogether' (#2). 

An enumeration of the duties of the new ruler was summed up with 
the statement: ‘ And all this his grace the sovereign shall do with the 
advice and consent of the boyars of the duma, and without the counsel 
and consent of die boyars of the duma his grace the sovereign shall 
mate no decision'; significantly, Sigismund here curtailed the proposed 
phrase ‘boyars and men of the duma 1 [#1 1)* Still more tignificanily, 
he substituted a specific promise not to raise tajtcs without the advice 
of‘the boyars and men of the duma' for a proposal that he consult with 
"the boyars and widi the bud [the zemsky sohw\ (#14); similarly, he 
omitted the phrase "with all the land' from a concluding general 
promise that any matters not covered in the treaty ’would be discussed 
"with the patriarch and the whole Holy Synod, and with the boyars', 
though in this case he substituted for it 'and the Avoriane and men of 
all stations'. Only in connection with supplements to Ivan's SuAelmik 
did he specifically agree that the matter 'shall be fice to the boyars and 
to all the land, chat all shall be just 

In guarantees of the economic interests of the dvmajit Sigismund was 
more generous. Neither they nor the boyars were to be dismissed from 
their offices, and no Poles or Lithuanians were to be appointed to high 
posts. Men in service were to be paid regularly, and at rales not less 
than were customary* the ruler reserving the right to raise men "accord¬ 
ing to their worth' (#$) + Trade between the two realms and within 
Muscovy itself was io continue to be H free T j subject to payment of old- 
established tolls (#15). Peasants, however, went not to be permitted to 
cross the Muscoviie-Lidiuatiian border, nor were they lo receive 
freedom of movement within Russia (#i6) h Bondsmen were not 10 
he set at liberty (#17), and die status of the cossacks on the Volga, 
on the Don, on the Vaik, and on the Terek' was to be discussed 'with 
the boyars and with the men of the duma' 1 (#18). 

On the basis of this treaty the camp at Tushino was abandoned. Most 
of the Poles joined the king, though a few - like Lisovski - continued 

L Russkoe Istoncheskoe Olrehchestvo^ Skirnlk, CXJJI; Saltykov's proposals 
are stated on pp r G4-69; Sigismund's version on pp, 69-73, 
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to support the 'brigand" and others - led by Sapieha - drew apart to 
await further developments. Most of the Russian dvorintse and "sons of 
boyars*, haring the boyar reaction represented by Shuisky, joined the 
Poles under beleaguered Smolensk, though their example did not 
persuade the heroic garrison to surrender. Unfortunately for Shtiisky* 
Filarec, who had accepted the candidacy of Vladislav, was intercepted 
and brought to Moscow, where his prestige made him a dangerous 
focus for the opposition to Tsar Vasily, The eossacks, on the other 
hand* followed die *good tsar* to Kaluga and continued to harass the 
countryside. 

The breakup of the brigand V army at Tusliino, wilieh resulted both 
from the pressure of King Sigismund and from the successes on the 
Volga of Skopm-Shuisky and Sheremctcv, supported by local towns- 
men and peasants, did not help Tsar Vasily to stabilize his position, 
Skopin-Shuisky. the hero of the hour, died suddenly at Moscow in 
April itiiO; it was widely believed that the Shuiskys, fearing Ills 
popularity, had poisoned him. Without leadership, the efforts of the 
Volga population slackened. An army sent to relieve Smolensk was 
badly beaten at Klusliitio (24 June 1610}. Tsar Vasily was left *a 
fcathcrless eagle, without bread and nourishment*. The victorious 
Poles, led by Hetman (General) ZolkJewski, advanced on Moscow, 
Even the 'brigand 1 made a fresh effort and again encamped under die 
walls of the capital. 

In tliis desperate situation an influential dvorimith Prokopy Liapunov, 
who was serving as vaevoda (governor) in his native Ryazan* organized 
a coup ifVfftf. His brother Zakhar led a mob attack on the Kremlin* 
Tsar Vasily was deposed (17 July) and forcibly given the tonsure. 
Liapunov was, however* unable to seal his own candidate. Prince 
V, V. Golitsyn, on the vacant throne. Instead, authority passed to the 
boyar dnma* or, rather, to seven of its members, representing both the 
old feudal aristocracy and the new court aristocracy created by Ivan the 
Terrible. The 'rule of the seven boyars', though formally accepted as a 
provisional government by most of the towns which served as centres 
of local administrarion, could not muster the strength to fight off the 
imminent dual threat posed by the Poles and by the 'brigand's* 
cossacks. A choice had to be made, and quickly. Despite the military' 
weakness of the anarchic cossack forces, there was grave danger that 
the Moscow mob. craving a 'good tsar 1 , might riotously open the gates 
to the social enemy of the Muscovite order. Repugnant as it might be 
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eo accept Polish role, with all its peril to the Orthodox faith, die boyars 
and iv&rime alike fclc constrained to open negotiations with Zollriewski. 

On 17 August a slightly revised form of the treaty of Smolensk was 
accepted by die boyars at Moscow. There was still no promise that 
Vladislav would be baptized into the Orthodox faith. Hetman 
Zolkiewski simply spelled out that 'the Christian Orthodox faith of the 
Greek law shall in no way be destroyed or dishonoured, and no other 
faiths shall be introduced 1 ; he repeated also the prohibition of conver¬ 
sion from Orthodoxy and of the admission of jews into Muscovy, 

In the provisions guaranteeing the preservation of the status and 
material rewards of the various ranks of military servitors was inserted 
a special concession to the boyars: H and Muscovite princely and boyar 
families shall not be oppressed and abased in standing [otechcstvc] and in 
honour by foreign newcomers*. No similar special protection was given 
to the general body of ivoria He, save repetition of a promise that Poles 
and Lithuanians would not be appointed governors of Russian 
provinces. Though no specific guarantee was given that old boyar 
families would not be 'abased' by preferment of more pliable dvorime, 
presumably the general guarantee of old customs was deemed sufficient 
to preserve what remained of boyar ascendancy under established 
miestnldtestvo practices. 

The provisions about Tree* trade, the restrictions imposed on 
freedom of movement of 'trading and ploughing" peasants, and the 
doubts about the future status of the cossacks remained unchanged. 
The hetman added emphatic promises to hake or kill" the 'brigand' 
alleging himself to be Dmitry Ivanovich, and to send Marina back to 
Poland to avoid further troubles. 

A concluding provision expressed confidence that all other questions, 
specifically including the conversion of Vladyslav to Orthodoxy, 
would be easily disposed of because 4 love, grace, and good-will on 
both sides will increase and grow stronger forever'. 1 

The worried boyars were content to echo the hetman's statement of 
the understanding, Zolkiew r ski acted promptly, and the 'brigand' fled 
back to Kaluga. A delegation of over 1,200 persons, in which the 
hetman was able to secure inclusion of all who might have led resis¬ 
tance to his power, including Prince V. V. Golitsyn and the Tushino 
patriarch, Filarct, was sent off to Sigismund. Without waiting for 
ratification of che new F treaty, the Poles were admitted to the Kremlin 

1 Slcfmk^ CXLTIj pp. 93-111 ptUfim. 
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(20 September), Though the "rule of the seven boyars* nominally 
continued. Stgismund now felt himself master of Muscovy, He sent a 
number of former Tushino men to staff the administrative departments 
and began to distribute estates to his most loyal supporters. The siege of 
Smolensk was not raised, and only the stubborn resistance of its 
defenders enabled it to hold out until June iflll* 

Muscovy could not* however, be held down by a handful of Polish 
troops and German mercenaries in the Kremlin, The aged Moscow 
patriarch, Hcrmogcn, issued eloquent appeals to the Russian people 10 
rise in the name of the Orthodox faith. Although he was speedily put 
under house arrest, a number of towns had prompdy entered into 
correspondence, in which Prokopy Liapunov at EJazan played the 
leading role. The middle elements in Russian society - the provincial 
dvoriime and "sons of boyars** supported by the propertied townsmen - 
took up the task of resistance 10 the Poles that the boyars had aban¬ 
doned. Liapunov even effected an alliance with the forces of die 
‘brigand' (who had been murdered in December 1610, leaving an 
infant son by Marina) under the leadersliip of Prince Trubetskoy at 
Kaluga and even with more lawless cossacks who had gathered around 
Hetman Zamtsky at Tula. In the spring of 1611 a sort of national 
militia advanced on Moscow. On the eve of its arrival the restless 
populace of Moscow rioted against the hated Polish garrison (19 
March); the rising was bloodily repressed, and most of the dty was 
destroyed by fire. 

Encamped outside the capital, the rebel forces established a trium¬ 
virate composed of the leaders of its three elements. Liapunov led the 
remnants of the troops that had fought for Tsar Vasily Shuisky - the 
duorime of Riazan and adjacent areas, the ‘muzhiks* of the Volga 
towns, and the forces gathered by Skopin-Shuisky. Trubetskoy had 
the support of the motley remainder of the H brigandV army. Zamtsky 
led the free cossack detachments, made up largely of runaway 
peasants and bondsmen. 

This triumvirate, on Liapunov's urging, secured the acceptance 
(50 June) of a decree which attempted to provide for the orderly 
administration of the army and of die country on the basis of old 
Muscovite custom. However, it subordinated the temporary executive 
authorities to the will of the "council [soviet] of all the land", Ie included 
detailed regulations for distribution of land according to specified 
norms and subject to forfeiture for failure to perform the holders duty 
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to the realm. "Old" cossacks might be granted lands, but in the mass the 
cossacb were to receive only money wages for state service and were 
to be subjected to strict discipline- Fugitive peasants were to be returned 
to their owners. 

Instead of stabilizing the situation, this decree provoked an acute 
crisis in the camp, Cossacks, offended at its essentially conservative 
character, murdered Liapunov (zz July) and threatened to attack (heir 
propertied allies instead of die Poles, The vast majorin' of the dvorianc 
and ‘sons of boyars* withdrew and scattered to their homes. The 
cossacks remained around Moscow, though now unable to maintain 
more t han a loose blockade of the city. Meanwhile, Sigismund rejected 
the treaty of August itim, and openly claimed Moscow as his own. 
The Swedes, disappointed in their hope char the leaders of the militia 
would accept a Swedish prince in the place of Vladislav, seized Nov¬ 
gorod for themselves (id July], 

Before the year was out, however, the combination of forces which 
had kepi Shuisky on the throne was in process of being reconstituted* 
Threatened with ruin by the almost total cessation of trade on die 
Volga, the capitalist merchants began ro organize in an effort to check 
disorder and plundering. Under the leadership of Kuzma Minin, a 
"butcher' of Nizhny Novgorod, ihcy organized committees in the 
commercial towns and raised funds with which to finance a new 
military effort by the fiftwidure. In 1612 a dv&riatim 7 Prince Pozliarsky, 
with the blessing of a zemsky sobar assembled at Yaroslavl’, took 
command of a new army. The approach of this force to Moscow 
overawed the cossack besiegers: the more independent part, under 
Zarutsky - now protector of Marina, widow' of the first 'Dmitry' and 
by the second ‘Dmitry* mother of a third - withdrew co Astrakhan; 
the rest, under Prince Trubetskoy, accepted Pozharsky*s leadership. 
Beating off a Polish relief force* the combined armies took die Kremlin 
after a three^months' siege, during which the cossacks had the honour 
of storming the Kirai Gored. 

Prince Pozliarsky proved to be the Cinriimattis rather than the 
George Washington of Russia. The monarchical habits of mind of the 
Muscovites required a tsar of higher degree than a petty scion of 
the house of Riurik. A statue of Minin and Pozliarsky still occupies an 
honoured place at die edge of die Red Square, but these national 
heroes were not eligible to take command of the restored Muscovite 
state. The problem of choosing a ruler w as exceptionally difficult. It 
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was not thought impossible to work out an arrangement by which 
Polish Vladislav might still assume the throne. Sweden, in possession 
of Novgorod, had a spare prince to offer. The Hapsburgs were hoe 
without partisans. There were also several possibilities among the 
leading boyars, though the most eminent of them, Prince V, V. Golit¬ 
syn, was being held as a hostage in Poland. Of less significance were the 
numerous alleged sons of Ivan IV who mushroomed all over the 
country; nothing was easier than to manufacture a b tsarcvich\ 

The question was referred to a new zemskf soior, assembled at 
Moscow early in 1613. This assembly was somewhat more represen¬ 
tative* in the modem sense* of 'all the land' than had been the custom 
earlier. The practice of holding local assemblies to choose their best 
men' had been stimulated by the weakness of die central authority 
during die years of disorder. The elective principle, though in no 
democratic sense, had therefore made much progress. Furthermore* 
this zemsky wbor included representatives of elements not summoned 
in the early years; cossadcs and ^black’ peasants (i,e. peasants who had 
no landlord over diem) took part. The outcome was naturally extreme 
division of opinion as to who should be chosen tsar. Agreement was 
fairly easily reached not to take any ruler who was not Ordiodox; all 
foreign princes and 'die son of Marina 1 (die preferred candidate of the 
Cossacks) thus seemed ruled cue However* it was only after much 
pulling and hauling that a name was found on which, though partly 
for negative reasons* all could agree. Finally a dvmwin submitted a 
written opinion that die candidate nearest to the dynasty was Michael, 
son of Fedor Nikitich Romanov. A storm of protest was stilled when 
a Don cossack ataman supported the *bom tsar\ 

Michael was then a boy of 16 , with no reputation for force of 
character and whose physical whereabouts at the moment seem to have 
been unknown. His father was the nephew of Ivan's first wife and 
might be regarded as die hei r of the oprichmm, which had struck down 
the boyars to the advantage of the lesser nobility; as Filarct* he had 
served as patriarch at Tushino and thus stood close to the cossacks* 
hearts; at the moment of Ms son's election, he was a helpless prisoner 
of the Poles, Combining traditions that made him acceptable to the two 
partners in ihe military enterprise diat had freed the Kremlin — the 
dmriane and the cossacks - Michael's personal insignificance made him 
not wholly unacceptable to die quarrelling boyar tactions. Above all, 
he embodied the idea of a 'bom tsar', whose right to rule could not be 
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successfully challenged. Thus, the election of Michael - and of die wife 
and child he did not yet have - was rather a recognition of restored 
continuity than free choice of a new course* 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

In addition to works previously cited, Platonov's Boris Godotmov is a 
French translation of one of this scholar's masterly biographies. There 
is also Graham's Baris Godunafi Waliszcwski's La aise Tivolutiotmmre is 
less satisfactory than his Ivan the Terrible. 

A somewhat useful contemporary Dutch narrative is available in 
Isaac Massa T Histoire des gtterres de la Mttsc&me (i6oi-l6io) + 

Crcsson* The Cossacks^ is a popular account* 
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9 

The Romanovs and 
Old Muscovy 

T613-1689 


The reigns of the first few Romanovs - almost equal in their lack of 
striking personal qualities - may conveniently be considered as a unit. 
Though troubled by numerous disorders, there is no one dramatic 
event that may be singled out as dividing the seventeenth century - or 
so much of it as lies between die official end of the Time of the Troubles 
in 1613 and the coming of age of Peter the Great in i68g - into well- 
marked chronological periods. 

Tsar Michael (1613-1645), weak and suffering from foot trouble, 
preferred to divert himself with clocks and German trumpeters rather 
than with affairs of state. From 1619 to 1633 he was dominated by his 
father. Filaret, who on his release from captivity in Poland assumed the 
vacant throne of the patriarch and was recognized as co-sovcrcign with 
the tsar. On Michael's death in 1645, at the age of 47. he was succeeded, 
in accordance with the derision of the zemsky sohor of 1613, by his son 
Alexis, then 16 years old. Tsar Alexis (1645-1676)* the most pacific 
tsar*, was a man of great piety and no force of character, capable of 
outbursts of petty violence but much too devoted to the comforts and 
amenities of life to give consistent guidance to state affairs. Through his 
indulgence rather than through Ills wiU, Muscovy experienced in his 
reign a considerable amount of ‘Europeanization*; directly against his 
will, Muscovite foreign policy' underwent an abrupt about-face in its 
fundamental orientation; and his role in the dcvclopmem of the Church 
schism w r as that of following the path of least resistance. On his death 
in 1676, also at the age of 47> he was succeeded by his son, Fedor, whose 
accession it was deemed unnecessary to ratify by convoking a zmsky 
tohor. Fedor, who was 14 at the time he became tsar, proved as incom¬ 
petent as his namesake w p as 1 century earlier. His brief reign of six years 
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was disturbed by die feud of the relatives of his father's two wives* the 
Miloslavskys and the Nary shkins, until both were pushed aside by a 
neutral clique. On Fedor's early death in 16 82 this clique effected the 
succession of Peter* ro-ycar-old but vigorous son of Alexis 1 second 
wife* in preference to Ivan* his older but half-witted half-brother. 
However, Ivan's unprepossessing but able and energetic sister Sophia, 
aided by her uncles* the Mtloslavskys, succeeded in stirring up a riot of 
the strieltsy, who slaughtered the brothers and friends of Peter's mother. 
Using the form - but not the substance - of a zemsky sahor* Ivan and 
Peter were proclaimed co-tsars* with Sophia as regent. Peter and his 
mother were sene into comfortable exile at die suburban v illag e of 
Preobrazhensk. Only iti 16B9 was the regency of Sophia overthrown. 

Rather than follow in detail this dreary succession of reigns it seems 
more serviceable to treat the whole period topically, considering first 
those aspects which represent the greatest continuity with Muscovy's 
past and reserving until later those which reflected newer tendencies, 
ultimately to effect serious modification of the long-term characteristics 
of Russian society and of the Russian state. Under die first beading fall 
consolidation of the autocracy, consolidation of serfdom* resumption 
of an aggressive foreign policy, and formalization of the subordination 
of Church to state, Under the second, more dynamic* heading will be 
considered die impact of the West on Russia s economy, innovations 
in military and industrial techniques and in manners and habits, and 
the beginning of the long-drawn-out ideological struggle between 
those who felt Russia should hasten to overtake Europe and those who 
believed in a special mission Russia was called on ro play in the world. 

Russia at the close of the Time of Troubles was in essential way's 
already a very different Russia from that of a century before. The auto¬ 
cratic power of the tsar was, to be sure, not yet fully recognized. 
Michael was proclaimed ruler on the basis of a charter which explicitly 
recognized limitation of his authority by the boyar duma. Miesmi- 
chtsSvt. with its basic principle that the tsar l ean reward with money 
and land but not with inherited standing [o/rcfejfvfl]** remained in force 
and produced even more wrangles in tile seventeenth century than in 
the sixteenth. This very fact, however, reflected its decline as a protec¬ 
tion to a generally recognized position. Most of die old families 
recorded in the Rvd&stmts and whose names had filled the razmdy 
were extinct or had lost much or aU of their wealth and power. The 
boyar duma was filled with members of new families, accidental men 
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who owed their position to service, or p more importantly* to the 
favour of the tsar. They might fill die air with the noise of their 
pretensions to outrank cadi other; even Pozharsky might be compelled 
to make amends by walking on foot from the tsar's palate to the home 
of a disgruntled aristocrat whose claims to precedence he had ignored. 
Yet a change of family personnel inexorably proceeded, and the idea 
grew ever stronger that "great and small live by the sovereign's 
favour 7 . Long before [he formal abolition of miestmehestvo in 16S2 die 
system had lost ics historic significance. 

Steadily losing ground in relation to die ruler, the boyar duma had to 
face also encroachment from below - from the zemsky sober, which 
briefly played something of the role of mediaeval Western parliaments 
in strengthening the monarch against his peerage- Tsar Vasily Shnisky 
in 1606 had sought to rid himself of the influence of liis fellow-boyars 
by resting his authority on die support of a zemsky sober r though a 
partial and local one. Salcykov, in negotiating tile treaty of Smolensk 
with Sigismnnd of PoLind T had included reference ro it as the idtimaie 
source of new legislation. In 16IZ a zemsky sober had endorsed Pozhai- 
sky's campaign against die Poles, and it was a zettisky sutar that in 1613 
had sanctioned die elevation of Michael Romanov to the tlirone. It 
was only natural diat he T or his advisers, should condntie annually to 
summon the zonsky sober in order to secure the widest possible measure 
of support in the continuing wars with Poland and with Sweden and in 
the no less desperate effort to suppress the marauding bands of cossacks, 
fugitive peasants and freebooting Poles who continued to ravage die 
whole length and breadth of Muscovy. Not until 1617 was peace made 
with Sweden at Stoibovo; under the terms of the treaty the Swedes 
evacuated Novgorod but remained in possession of the coastline lost 
by Ivan the Terrible and partially recovered by Boris Godunov. The 
following year a fifieen-ycar truce with Poland* concluded ac Dculino, 
confirmed die enemy in possession of strategic Smolensk: Vladislav 
did not renounce his claims to the Russian throne: but the hostages 
were released, and the young tsar's fadier returned to Moscow to be 
enthroned as patriarch and co-tsar. Gradually the prevalence of rapine* 
looting and murder was brought under control. By 1623 the Troubles* 
officially ended with the accession of Michael ten years earlier, were 
practically over - though dieir effects endured much longer - and no 
zemsky sober was summoned that year. 

Thereafter* the zemsky sober met only at irregular intervals, whenever 
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the tsar chose to seek ratification of his will by the ‘assembly of all the 
land’. The institution never developed a well-defined organization. 
The social elements included in its composition continued to fluctuate 
widely. No regular sysrem of selection of deputies was ever arrived at; 
in some cases the spokesmen of the nobility and of the townsmen were 
elected, in others they were called into consultation because they 
happened to be in the capital. The procedures by which it responded 
to die questions laid before it varied from time to time, nor was it 
usual for the several estates to give collective answers. 

The attitude of the ruler toward the opinions garnered at these 
meetings was also subject to change. In idjz a zemky sober recom¬ 
mended that die tsar renew the war with Poland; he did so. but with 
humiliating results, and the attempt to recover Smolensk had to be 
abandoned in 1634, In 1642 another sobor was assembled to advise the 
tsar whether to accept from the Don cossaeks the gift of Azov, which 
dley had seized in 1637 and which the Turks wore trying to recover. 
The seven answers given by the various elements Ln the sobor ranged 
from the clergy's comment that \ve diy Sovereign’s prayer-sayers are 
bound to pray to God for the ordering of all peace, and for the well¬ 
being of the holy churches of God, and for thy Tsar's long-lived health, 
and for all thy Sovereign’s house; but this matter is military considera¬ 
tion for thy Tsar’s Majesty and for thy Sovereign’s boyars and mm of 
the durna, but for us t O Sovereign, all this is not customary*, 1 through 
the statement of the higher-ranking dvetimt that they would leave the 
question of war and mobilization to the isar if he ordered the cossaeks 
to keep Azov, down to the vigorous, though separately composed, 
protests of provincial dvotmie and of the commercial groups, who 
suggested that graft and corruption on die part of the tsar’s officials 
were more dange rous thin the Turks. Though all elements in the sobor 
promised their assistance to the best of their ability, the tsar deemed it 
unwise to accept the cossaeks’ offer. 

The total lack of positive unity regularly manifested by the chief 
serial classes represented in the zemsky sobor - rlic tearing nobility 
and the tax-paying merchantry - to say no tiling of the very deep 
mutual grievances cherished by the metropolitan nobility and the 
provincial nobility, by the Moscow#*! and the inferior commercial 


‘ , Gc>t > ‘Akty onodKhcliicsii k istoHi Zemskikh Sotergv', m ft™™*’ 

* *tom, #3, p. 46; cf. also PL,tonev t A' uttm moshovsk&h ftmstikh 
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groups - made it impossible for the sobor to develop into an inde¬ 
pendently functioning body* capable of opposing community resistance 
to the will of the ruler, Accordingly* the early Romanov tsars* despite 
their personal incapacity and indolence* emerged more and more as 
autocrats in ihe modem sense, unfettered cither by a boyar duma, now 
largely made up of new accidental" men t or by the zemsky sobor^ which 
ceased to function after the middle of the seventeenth century \ only 
occasionally thereafter did the tsar continue to sound the opinion of 
special categories of the population* without convening a full zemsky 
sober. The last significant zemsky sobor was held in 164P to confirm the 
codification of the lam known as the Ulozkeiue. 

The dvoriane had become the ruling social class* and it was in their 
interests that state measures were for the most part taken. They had 
no need of a representative organ. They monopolized the adminis¬ 
trative positions in the muddled system of bureaux (prifcdzy) that had 
grown up with the development of the tsar's household into the 
machinery of state. They controlled the local administration of justice 
and collection of direct taxes. Above all, they were secure* with the 
powerful backing of a tsar wielding the collective military and police 
power, in mastery over the peasants on their estates. In accepting the 
role of humble slaves of the tsar* they were enabled to extend and 
consolidate their dominion over the mass of the population. 

Economically and socially the tendencies in evidence before the 
oprithmnti and the Time of the Troubles continued their apparently 
inexorable development. Gradually, the shattered economy of Moscow 
was restored* though not on any basis of individual or corporate free¬ 
dom, Progress was reflected in die extension of the cultivated area, not 
in a more intensified agriculture. As population began once more 
slowly to increase* the area of land under cultivation grew with it. 

The rising power of the central administration was ever more able 
to bring the steppe* once die "wild field 1 * also under control Only in 
die lower reaches of die rivers did there survive free cossack com¬ 
munities; unable to check the advance of cultivation and oftmerfment 
into the black-soil zone, they dung eo some measure of independence 
only in die less fertile southern fringe of die steppe. The continuing 
drift of population toward die south no longer spelled total loss* for 
this area began in rbe course of the century to be assimilated to the 
social and political conditions of die centre. Settlement of the western 
portion of Siberia also proceeded slowly ; in 1662 the total population 
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of Siberia was officially recorded as 268,000, less than a quarter of 
whom were Russians. In 1678 the tax registers showed over 1 0,000 
homesteads in the Siberian towns, which were, however, principally 

by-product of the fur trade. 

Private landholding had by the seventeenth century definitely 
triumphed. Except in the far north, what little 'black* land had survived 
the Time of the T roubles almost wholly disappeared. Fresh attempts 
w T ere made to curb ecclesiastical landholding, and in 1649 a zeiwky 
sobor even demanded that the clergy surrender all lands acquired sbcc 
the edict of 3380. A special Bureau of Investigation (priJSfd^ syskvtykh 
Jiff), charged with the task of strengthening the tax-paying ability of 
the townsmen (posainite) by recovering for the tax-rolls ‘whitened' 
homesteads (i,e T trading cstabbshments maintained by clergy, boyars, 
dvorime. strkhsy, cannoneers and other privileged elements)* bore 
most heavily (59 per cent) on Church properties. If acquisition of 
land by the monasteries did slacken in the second half of die century* 
it was not, however, the result of adverse legislation. The now 
predominant small landowners could not afford to make endowments 
as well as their wealthier predecessors had been able to, while the 
monasteries, for their part, showed a marked tendency to prefer 
investment of their surplus wealth in trade and money-lending rather 
than in land. 

For some reason* as yet unsatisfactorily explained, the legal form of 
service landholding showed a tendency to revert to the hereditary 
Vtjf ihiiui rather than the temporary pomest*c, In asiy case the legal 
distinction between the two forms had become very blurred. It is 
probable that the more inefficient economy observable on pomcjrV 
holdings was die result, not directly of the type of legal tenure, but of 
the fact dial small landholding* by men often absent on military 
service* was inherently less efficient than large-scale holding, and char 
the smaller estates were more frequently granted on p&mest'e terms. 
Money payments by peasants continued to become more common, 
bur wide variation remained in the economic obligations resting oil 
the peasants. Obligatory labour (borshchiiia), sometimes in specified 
amounts, was normally included; of 1 ,300 extant agreements pertaining 
to lands of two monasteries in the north* about 1,100 provide that the 
peasant 'has to perform every task according to the bidding of the 
monks*. 1 

1 Ktllishcr, op. dtj p. 103. 
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The combined operation of peasant indebtedness, of fines, and house- 
rent were still die main forces in destroying the remnants of peasant 
freedom of movement. They were increasingly reinforced by state 
action. In the starts interest rather than in that of the landholders as 
individuals the zewsky mhor of 1619 ordered registrati on of all persons 
liable to direct taxes * directing that all evaders be compelled to reassume 
their obligations, whether they had run away altogether or had mort¬ 
gaged their persons to tax-exempt protectors. The records were 
destroyed in the great fire of 1 6z6 T but a new and more careful registra¬ 
tion was carried out in 1627-1625, In the Ubzhmit, a general codifica¬ 
tion of the law endorsed by a zemsky *ch$r in 1649, diis register was 
made the basis on which fugitive peasants might be returned to their 
landlords. 

At the same time a desperate effort was made to cheek the forbidden 
practice of evading tax liability by mortgaging one T s person; it was 
provided that the estates of boyars and ecclesiastics who accepted such 
zakhdekiki were to be confiscated. Furthermore the statute of limita¬ 
tions on suits for recovery of fugitive peasants* which after the Troubles 
had been again set at five years, was abolished altogether. A novel legal 
principle was dint die whole peasant household - die "big family" - was 
made subject to recovery. Thus* peasant attachment* for life* by means 
of a freely negotiated loan-contract was broadened into hereditary 
family attachment on the basis of legal registration. 

It is worth emphasizing that the principles of the Vlozl rente were 
regarded not as new legislation but as codification of existing law. So 
far had peasant bondage developed in actual practice that the Ulozhenfc 
contained no provision for peasants not in debt-bondage. Yet there 
were still in fact categories of peasants whose freedom of movement 
remained unaffected by the threat of being returned K> a landholder. 
In the north, where natural conditions made landholding little attrac¬ 
tive* 'black P lands still exceeded privately held estates. Even on the latter 
the sevenieensh-ccntury monastery records regularly show agreements 
with share-croppers whose freedom of movement is explicitly recog¬ 
nized. 

In the rest of the country, too, there was a category of peasants 
known as hobyli, a term of somewhat indefinite meaning which first 
appears in the middle of the sixteenth century. In general* bobyli appear 
to have been landless (or relatively landless) cottars h most often referred 
to as wayfarers and therefore not subject to regular taxation. They 
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seem, however, frequently to have remained settled for years on 
particular estates and even to have been set up as regular peasants, the 
lightening of the tax burden compensating the landlord for his lack of 
right to interfere if they chose to leave. This practice, regarded by the 
state as an evasion, caused alarm when in some districts the numbers of 
bobyii came to exceed die number of regular peasants (iwlijiie) and 
apparendy was an important factor in the substitution, late in the 
century, of a homestead tax for the old 'plough* tax. There were also 
free wage workers, paid either in money or in kind, who were subject 
to barbarous abuses at rhe hands of overseers, who for their part 
complained tliat ‘We are continually troubled by them as by dogs/ 1 

In other ways, too, there was a greaE lack of correspondence between 
che law and the fact. Peasants conrinued ro flee, and in large numbers. 
As an example, Kulisher cites the fact that in a single tow for the one 
year 1664 the official records show 177 cases of fugitive peasants, 
involving in each case from four to eight individuals. An edict of 1658 
had established special officials ro hunt down fugitive peasants, Ic was, 
however, impossible to check wholesale movement, especially into the 
neu'Jy opened black-soil* steppe. For that matter, the movement was, 
as of old, encouraged by the rich and powerful, like the boyar Ivan 
Romanov, who, to secure settlers for his estates in the wild field’, 
orgaauzed bands to burn down his neighbours establishments and 
forcibly carry their peasants off to his own estates. A scries of edicts 
sharply increased the penalties even for more peaceful methods; in 
1661, for instance, it was ordered that landlords harbouring strange 
peasants be flogged and forced to surrender their own peasants in 
numbers equal to their contraband acquisitions. 

Yet die general tendency continued to be a drift of an ever-increasing 
proportion of the peasantry into legal serfdom. As in earlier periods, 
the downward movement of the free peasantry w as balanced by an 
upward movement of die slaves. The old possibility of selling oneself 
into full slavery had been replaced by the milder form of kahah 
servitude, which terminated on the death of die master. A number of 
intermediate categories grew up. Since in the eyes of the government 
there was no desirable distinction between the peasants (krestime) and 
bobyii, on the one hand, and the several categories of bondsmen on the 
other, save that the latter were tax-exempt, all those settled on the land 
w ere in 1679 equated by die expedient of introducing the household 

1 Kuliiher, op, dr„j p. 234. 
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tax, which rested equally on all. Only bondsmen in the master h $ 
household (dtwci/ye foW?) remained for a time tax-free. 

The rights which the landlord enjoyed over his peasants were not 
merely economic. He was charged by the state with judicial, police and 
fiscal authority' over them* whatever their legal status. The break-up 
of large estates and the resettlement of much of the population during 
the reign of Ivan IV and during the Troubles had tended to destroy 
the old communal structure. Yet the institution survived, both on the 
black' lands of the north and on many privately held estates. Indeed, 
in this period, it acquired - or had imposed on it - a larger measure of 
power, by way of periodic redistribution, over die holdings of indi¬ 
vidual peasant households. Underneath the dominance of the landlord 
and subject to his iutervention T the rural community stubbornly 
persisted, for in the last analpb it was peasant action* not landlord 
regulation, on which life depended- Whether the developing practice 
of redistribution of scrips of arable reflected peasant reactions to a 
developing land scarcity, or whether it arose from pressure of the 
landlord and the state in the interest of assuring the capacity of all to 
pay dues and taxes may be a disputable point. In this period there would 
seem to have been no contradiction between these pressures* which 
tended to obstruct die development of any sense of individual proprie¬ 
torship in land on the parr of die peasant. 

While autocracy and serfdom were thus developing in interlaced 
fashion, other aspects of state life observable a century earlier continued 
to operate. One of the characteristics of seventeenth-century Muscovy 
was the resumption* midway in die century, of that expansionist 
movement which economic ruin and political disorder had temporarily 
cheeked- From the defensive Russia passed again to the offensive, and 
in a way curiously related to the growth of serfdom. In the reign of 
Tsar Michael {1613-1645) - from 161$ to 1633 the real ruler was lus 
father* Patriarch Filaret - Russia remained militarily weak and 
therefore diplomatically passive. She did expand rapidly eastward 
across Siberia* as fur-tradecs found their way from one river basin to 
the next (die cossacks playing the role of the fourcurs de hois of Canada) 
without serious resistance from die thinly spread aborigines. In 1639 
they reached the inhospi table coasr of the Sea of Okhotsk, an arm of the 
Pacific Ocean, Under Michael's successor southward penetration into 
the Amur basin brought on hostilities with China, which were not 
terminated until 1689. when the Chinese, using jes cue diplomats and 
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mythical armies, convinced die Cossacks that the)' must abandon the 
Amur area. The position was officially stabilized by the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk, which provided for admission of state-organized merchant 
caravans into China, 

In the west, where expansion entailed fighting Michael made no 
headway. After a brief war (1632-1634), 'permanent* peace replaced 
the long truce with Poland; Vladislav renounced his claim to the 
Russian throne, while Michael abandoned Smolensk and paid an 
indemnity. After this check the tsar did not dare, despite the loyal 
expressions of die groups represented in the zemsky sober of 1642, to 
risk war with Turkey over Azov; chat Black Sea port was accordingly 
restored to the Crimean Tatars by the indignant Don cossacks. 

Ir w as under the rule of Michael's son Alexis (1645-1676). ‘the most 
pacific tsar 1 , that Russia again resorted 10 arms, this time on behalf of 
her 'little brothers", the cossacks of die Dnieper. The lower Dnieper 
basin had been Surrendered by Lithuania to Poland under the Union 
of Lublin (1569)^ but die progress of Poloiuzation and enserfinent of the 
Polish ukraine was much hampered by the existence of die Zaporogian 
Sfcch\ die winter headquarters of the Dnieper cossacks below the rapids 
{za porogi). Frequent conflicts between the Poles and the cossacks 
culminated in a particularly violent explosion in Ehe spring of 1649. 
Under the leadership of Bogdan Khmefnitsky, a cossack of noble 
origin, the Zaporogian b host\ aided by die khan of the Crimea, defeated 
die roynl armies of Poland in pitched battle. A general uprising of die 
Li trie Russian peasants against die Polish landlords direatened to spread 
to Poland itself The death of King Vladislav and the limited character 
of Bogdan's ambitions permitted the conclusion of a peace treaty 
[August 1649): KJund'mtsky was recognized as 'hetman 1 , and allowed 
eo re Lain an armed force of 40,000 'registered* cossacks; Polish troops, 
Jesuits and Jews were not eo be tolerated ill little Russia; but no 
provision was made for die revolted peasantry, diousands of whom 
emigrated to the Donets basin under Russian protection. War broke 
out again in the next year; KhmeLnitsky, now deserted by the Crimean 
Tatars, was compelled to accept reduction of die number of registered 
cossacks to 20,000. 

At tills point Bogdan offered to put the 'host’ under the protection of 
Moscow, Alter two years of hesitation and consultation with two 
successive zemsky sobers, die tsar consented (1653) to play the role 
initially played by the khan of the Crimea. He required, however, an 
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agreement* though a somewhat vague one* on terms. In 1634, on the 
formal proposal of Hetman Khmer nitsky, die cossaek assembly (reda) 
unanimously accepted die arrangement. Aidiougk the tsar*s agent 
refused 10 swear to preserve cossack rights and privileges, the eossacks 
cook an oath of allegiance to the tsar. The 'registered* cossacks were to 
number 60*000; KhmeTnitsky was to remain hetman for life, and his 
successor was to be elected by the wdu; all existing privileges of the 
cassacks were to be preserved, as were the rights of the Litde Russian 
nobility, while the towns were to continue to enjoy their special 
status under the fourteenth-century Jus Magdeburgictfitu In genera), 
rhe cossacks proposed to become vassals rather chan subjects of Mos¬ 
cow; they might have relations with 0tiler powers, save that negotia¬ 
tions with Poland and Turkey we to to be directed from Moscow. 

In extending its protection to die Zaporogian cossacks* Moscow 
well knew that war with Poland must follow. Justification for breach 
of the "permanent* peace of 1634. was found both in a Polish failure to 
address the tsar by his correct title and in oppression of the Orthodox 
who refused to accept die Union of Brest of 1596. Partly due ro the 
reorganisation of Russian military forces under Michael and to the 
wide extension of die practice of regimenting nobles and their followers 
on Western patterns* partly due ro the internal weakness of Poland* 
Alexis speedily won great successes. Noe merely did he take Smolensk* 
but he seized a number of other towns deeper in Polish territory . The 
vvar seemed to promise even greater things; in 1656 the ruler of distant 
but Orthodox Moldavia (then* like Wallachia, under Turkish control) 
w*aS| at his own request, taken under the tsar's protection. 

In 1656, however, Sweden* whose king had claims to the crowTt of 
Poland, also entered the war; die Swedes swiftly took both Warsaw 
and Cracow* Acceptance of Swedish rule by part of her aristocracy 
paralysed Poland* and the Russo-Polish war was temporarily super¬ 
seded by a Russo-Swcdish one. Riga was besieged* and Russian arms 
won successes around die head of the Gulf of Finland- Sweden’s victory 
over Poland was short-lived; the other Baltic powers were alarmed, 
and die Dutch joined the hard-pressed Danes. The Peace oi Oliva 
(e66o) released a resurgent Poland to pursue the war with Russia* 
which was constrained to abandon die war with Sweden; by die Treaty 
of Kardis (1661) Moscow relinquished her gains in die north. 

In 1657 the deadi of Bogdan KhmcTnltsky had opened the way for 
the succession of a series of hetmans, who thought of Poland as a lesser 
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danger than their new protector, Their policy split the Ukraine; the 
left bank of the Dnieper tended to support the Moscow connection 
and carded on a civil war with the Polish sympathisers. Finally, in 
1667, the Truce of Androsova between Poland and Russia confirmed 
this division. The right bank of the Dnieper, except the dry of Kiev* 
remained Polish; Kiev* nominally for two years only, and the whole 
left bank were recognized as under the control of Moscow. Moscow 
also kept Smolensk, though surrendering her conquests in 'White 
Russia* to the west of it. In 16S6 tills tremendous gain was confirmed 
by a "permanent* peace; che Regent Sophia and the Polish hero-king, 
Jan Sobie$ki p who in 16S3 had turned the Turks back from die gates of 
Vienna, concluded an alliance against the infidel Turk h thus ini dating 
Russia's serious desire for control of the Black Sea coast. 

A still more imporram implication of the new policy of a working 
partnership with Poland was die freedom thus won to prepare for an 
attack on a weakening Sweden, the power which blocked Russian 
access to the Baltic Riga - no longer merely Narva - became increas¬ 
ingly the chief goal of Russian foreign policy. Its realization, however, 
had to await settlement of the struggle with Turkey to which peace 
with Poland committed Russia and in which Sophia's chief minister. 
Prince V, V, Golitsyn, won not even glory. 

Acquisition of half she Polish ukraine was noi an unmixed blessing. 
Successive hetmans, conspiring with the Turks, tile Crimean Tatars 
and the virtually independent hetmans of the Polish tight bank, 
prevented realization of Moscow's control of Little Russia. In the 
midst of her troubles on the Dnieper, Moscow was faced with a revolt 
of the Don cossacks, who roused the flames of peasant revolt almost as 
far as the capital itself. Although frowned on by the more well-to-do 
Don 1 elders' (sterosty) f die cossack "youth 1 , themselves property less and 
addicted to plunder, found an energetic leader in Srcnka (Little Stepan) 
Razin, Crossing to the Volga and joined by the cossacks along the Ural 
River, Rutin's raiders looted the Persian coast of die Caspian Sea 
(1669). Returning to the Don with rich booty', they' were emboldened 
to strike again (1670), and this time directly at Russian authority, 
taking Astrakhan and Tsaritsyn (modem Stalingrad) on die lower 
Volga, Inciting the peasants and the non-Russian tribes to wild revolt, 
Razin assembled a force Ear more threatening than Bolotnikov's bands 
had been in 1607, As he moved up the Volga* however, Raan was met 
and driven back by the disciplined army of the tsar r In the course of 
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1671 the peasant revolts In areas far north of any that Rarin had reached 
were, with whatever difficulty, stamped out, The Don cossack elders, 
moving against a rebel who defied their authority as well as that of the 
tsar* seized Rjttxxfs headquarters and handed him over to the govern¬ 
ment, Brought to Moscow in a cage* Rain was beheaded in the 'Place 
of Execution 1 in the shadow of the Vasily Cathedral in the Red Square, 
Despite the failure of the revolt, its memory lingered on amongst both 
the lawless and the oppressed; it was later emulated on a number of 
occasions and on a vaster scale. 

With Razin out of the way, and with quiet restored on the Don and 
Volga, Moscow was able in the last years of Alexis* reign and under his 
son Fedor (1676-1685) to strengthen her grip on the left tank of the 
Dnieper, though mating no serious attempts to seize the right bant, 
over which Poland and Turkey waged a protracted struggle. Under 
Sophia's regency (1682-16 §9), on the basis of her alliance with Sobicski, 
two attempts were made to seize the Crimea, Although supported by 
Mazepa* die hetman who was later to lure his Teutonic ally* Charles 
XU of Sweden, io defeat at Poltava at die hands of Peter die Great, 
nothing resulted from this premature attempt to push the Turks 
back. 

Closely related to annexation of a portion of Little Russia was die 
Church schism, the most dramatic domestic development under the 
early Romanovs, As already mentioned, the establishment under 
Polish auspices of die Uuiate Church (1596) had intensified interest in 
recalcitrant circles in Kiev in die foundations of Orthodoxy and in 
seeking contacts with its spiritual home in die Near East. The activities 
oflcamcd Kievan monks, centring around die Ecclesiastical Academy 
founded there in 1631, were well known, although generally un¬ 
favourably viewed* in Moscow. The Kievan clergy looked to Greece* 
not to the Third Rome, for inspiration and enlightenment; they were 
extremely critical of many ritualistic practices—such as the use of only 
two fingers in making the sign of the Cross or the serving of sbe wafers 
at mass - which over the centuries had grown up in Russia. The fathers 
assembled at the Stoglav Sobor in 1531 had been largely oblivious of 
die divergences between Greek and Russian ntual and had officially 
sanctioned current local practice on some ol the very points the Kievans 
now raised. Hesitating attempts to make sonic corrections even in 
Michael's reign had raised much protest and had not been pressed. 

In 1632, however, there was consecrated to the patriarchate a man of 
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great vigour, already 47 years old. Nikon* son of a peasant family, who 
had been a village priest before he renounced the world and his wife* 
accepted his elevation only after being assured by Tsar Alexis dial he 
would be permitted to share in the guidance of the realm. Like FiEaret 
in the early days of Michael, Patriarch Nikon was accorded die tide of 
"Great Sovereign' (vttiky gatudar) and recognized as coadjutor of the 
tsar. Unlike most of die Muscovite clergy, Nikon was not impressed 
by the concept of Moscow- as the third and final Rome, at leasr in its 
usual narrow interpretation* Rather, he was imbued with rhe concept 
of the Church Universal and with the necessity that Moscow fit herself 
for the role of protector of all Orthodoxy. Tsar Alexis, profoundly 
influenced by Nikon's view's and medicating extension of his pow r er 
over Lirtlc Russia* was quite prepared, in an effort at preliminary 
appeasement, to heed the criticism of the Kievan scholars. 

Accordingly* at the moment Alexis made Ills decision to accept 
KhmcFnitsky’s offer (1653), Nikon ordered die Muscovite clergy to 
change the number of prostrations during the reading of a certain 
prayer as well as die number of fingers to be used in making die sign 
of the Cross. Wliile thus conciliating die Little Russian clergy in the 
matter of ritual* Alexis insisted that the metropolitanate of Kiev admit 
the jurisdiction of the Moscow patriarchate instead of continuing in 
dependence directly on Constantinople* Thus, Church and state 
continued co work harmoniously together in pursuit of common ends. 
Jn Russia itself Nikon forced dirough a Church council a whole 
programme of ritual revisi on. As regent in die tsar's absence he vigor¬ 
ously pressed the reform, though many of the clergy and large numbers 
of merchants and peasants stubbornly resisted. Despite vigorous 
persecution* die Old Ritualists (sometimes called Old Believers) clung 
persistently to the old ways. Besides the intangible consequences of this 
great schism (ftttJtaf) in the ranks of the Orthodox* Nikon's activity 
produced an odd by-product. 

Returning from his first successful campaign, Tsar Alexis showed 
himself less amenable to the patriarch's dictatorial ways. Reacting 
warmly to the tsars coolness, Nikon suddenly withdrew from Moscow 
to Ids favourite monastery (1658)* Refusing to renounce his office, he 
refused also to perform its duties. His attempted ee>up was less successful 
chan had been that of Ivan die Terrible in 1563. The most pacific tsar 1 
hesitated to cake drastic seeps but stubbornly refused to make amends. 
In 1 660 another Russian Church Council recommended the deposition 
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of the patriarch, but Alexis waited until lie was able to secure the 
attendance of all the other Orthodox patriarchs—two of them in 
person* two by proxy - at an oecumenical council in Moscow. 

This council (1666-1667) endorsed Nikon's ritual reforms bur con¬ 
demned Ms insistence that "the clergy is greater than the kingdom; the 
clergy is torn God and from the clergy is the anointment of the 
kingdomL + .. Tiie authority of die clergy is superior ro the civil as the 
sky is to the earth, only much greater/ 1 The Church p Nikon had 
argued* is the soul, the temporal realm merely the body; the tsar must 
therefore in all things submit to die guidance of die patriarch. By 
unanimous vote of the council* Nikon was reduced to the rank of a 
simple monk and banished to a remote monastery in the north. 

Not content with settlement of this specific question* at the urging 
of Tsar Alexis die patriarchs attempted* chough with imperfect success* 
10 define die relationship between Church and state- The Russian 
prelates* though they had joined in the condemnation of Nikon, had 
not been able to reconcile themselves to some of the provisions of the 
UfozlwTiie of 16+9; they resented die encroachmenis of die lay power 
on die independence of ecclesiastical courts* as well as the administra¬ 
tion of all Church lands (except those of die patriarch) by the Monas¬ 
tery Bureau (rnmiiistyrsky pfilMz), a government office which had 
been set up in 1650. They therefore favoured Nikon s concept of die 
Church as the sun* the state as the moon. 1 he Eastern patriarchs, 
however p true to Byzantine tradition, criticized this view: those who 
seek ro abase the tsar** power and raise the clergy to die heights 
resemble Nikon and die popc\ Their threats of anadiema finally 
secured adoption of a compromise formula" the tsar lias preeminence 
in dvil matters, the patriarch in ecclesiastical ones, so that thus shah 
be preserved intact and unshakcable for e% r er the just harmony of tlie 
ecclesiastical establishment’. 2 

Alexis did in practice give ground somewhat on the question of the 
independent jurisdiction of Church courts and iii i 6?7 abolished 
the Monastery Bureau. On the other hand, in the election of 3 new 
patriarch the council submitted to the Gar a short list of three caiidi^ 
dates, from winch Alexis made Jib own choice. No subsequent 
patriarch revived NiWs chums ro supremacy; only in^ die brie* 
interval between the overthrow of Sophia in 16B9 and Peter s personal 

* Kapterev, PatnatkA Nikon i /W Akhm Mtkh^bvkh, 11 iB> 

2 [bid., p. 144* 
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assumption of authority on his return from the West in idpS did the 
patriarchs carry any weight in secular matters. 

Thus the solution arrived at was not unlike that reached by the 
Church of England a century earlier, as recorded in the Thirty-nine 
Articles adopted by the Anglican bishops in 1571 {foreshadowed by a 
Latin version in 1563) and ratified by Parliament in 1572: 

... we geuc not to our princes the mini string either of God's word, 
or of Sacraments, , * * But that only prerogatiuc which we see to 
haue ben geuen alwayes to all godly Princes in holy Scriptures by 
God him selfc, that is, thar they should rule all estates and degrees 
committed to their charge by God, whether they be Ecclesiastical! 
or Temporal!* and restraine with the ciuii I swordc the stubbeme 
atid cuyll doers. 1 

It is crue that the Moscow settlement did not* as liad the English one T 
involve repudiation of foreign audio city. Far from being directed 
against an alien pope* the council of 1666-1667 relied heavily on the 
authority of the Greek pairiarcbs to confirm the ancient Byzantine 
principle^ rooted in the notion of caesar o-papism, lhat in all govern¬ 
mental matters the authority of the secular ruler is superior to that of 
the Church. 

The victory of the tsar over the patriarch did not produce any 
relaxation of enforcement of die reforms, which had served the 
interests of die state perhaps more than those of the Church. The hulk 
of the Old Ritualist schismatics (raskof niht) were folk too humble to 
attract much attention as individuals, but this Russian parody of the 
Protestant Reformation found its martyrs, particularly among the 
resistant clergy. The great Solovetsky Monastery in the White Sea had 
to be subjected to an eight-year siege by the tsar's forces before it would 
submit, The most outspoken opponent of die reforms was the arch¬ 
priest Awakum d who defied the council of 1666 with all the fervour 
of Luther at Worms: Although lama man not clever and unlearned, 
yet I know that everything handed down by the holy fathers of the 
Church is sacred and inviolable' I will maintain unto death, as is 
meet . . on us it is enjoined, keep it thus for all eternity/* For his 
unrelenting intransigence* following another Church council in 16S1, 

1 lard wick, binary of the Angles of Religio/i, pp. 

- Ouday yZhitk prowpopa Avvakunla im samim wpifannae i drugle ego sacAi- 
xenuu, pp. 
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Awakum was m 168 3* during a vigorous and protracted period of 
repression* burned at the stake, others suffering with Jiim. 

The troubles attendant on die schism and on the revolt of Razin 
were by no means the only domestic disturbances in seven teenth- 
century MOSCOW* In 1648* for example* there were violent riots in the 
capital against the excessive corruption encouraged by the young tsar’s 
tutor! B. I* Morozov. It was from this tumult that resulted the decision 
to attempt to introduce some order into administrative, judicial and 
fiscal chaos by recodifying the laws. In the preparation of the new code* 
the Ul&zhemt of 164.9* a z&Hsky s&hor played ait active role. The benefits 
of its work were felt mainly by the classes thus represented, the 
dvotianstvo and the privileged urban classes; the peasantry and the lesser 
elements in the to wn population were thought of only as sources of 
stare revenues. 

Enormous as the tsaris income seemed to foreigners (w r ho then as 
now were prolific in producing ‘eye-witness 1 accounts* not always of 
the greatest reliability* of conditions in Russia), it was always a terrific 
struggle to make revenue cover the tremendous expenditure, prin- 
cipally for military purposes. The usual remedy in rime of difficulty' 
was simply to devise new taxes* to increase old ones, or to resort to a 
crude sort of capital levy; such was the imposition of‘fifth money* on 
everyone engaged in trade or industry, in connection with the first 
resumption of war with Poland (1632). The costs of die struggle for 
the Ukraine inspired the government to try a new device; instead of 
striking coins of silver* the supply of which was short* it began in 1656 
to make them of copper* of the same size and nominal value, but at less 
than one-sixriech the cost to the mint. To cope with the inevitable 
counter feiting, the tsar removed from office the heads of the mint and 
had the hands and feet of a number of their subordinates cut off When 
these measures proved inadequate, rhe state refused to accept copper 
coins in payments to die treasury* while insisting that they be received 
at face value in payments out of rhe treasury. In 1662 violent outbreaks 
were bloodily repressed; a contemporary (Koiosluklim) said over 7*000 
persons were executed and over 13,000 subjected to amputation of hands 
and feet* followed by exile* with confiscation of their property (‘and 
there perished many honourable and eminent and wealthy men'). 1 The 
government abandoned the technique of token currency; the copper 
coins were withdrawn m 1663 at the rate of 100 11. 

1 K&tOfhikhbi,. Q Asm V MISllwaiMi Ald&sitta AfikAxulovkkit, p T 1 X?» 
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Before turning icccndoQ to those aspects of Russian life which were 
□lore subject to foreign influences, it may be well to note in summary 
fashion the fiscal and governmental organization of the Muscovite 
autocracy at this rime. The mediaeval concept that die ruler should live 
of his own, Le, from die revenues of his own estates, had long since 
given way to the concept that he was entitled to support by his subjects, 
at least by that portion of them who did not serve in his armies. 

The basic direct taxes w ere of several kinds - some of great antiquit)' 
- and were paid nor into one central treasury bus into a variety of 
central offices according to die purposes for which they were officially 
intended. The amount to be paid by each community - urban or rural - 
was, as in the dap of the Tatar yoke, determined by the central 
authorities. For this purpose were used the registers of 1 Gzy-rriaS„ 
modified by subsequent partial corrections; these registers had carefully 
enumerated all homesteads* with the names of their holders (if any}* 
and the amount of arable land, meadows* pastures and woodlands 
attached, together with all shop, smithies* saltworks, canneries, mills 
or other industrial equipment. The lump sum thus assessed was left to 
each community - or private landholder - to collect in varying 
amounts from die local taxpayers on the basis of a ‘circular guarantee" 
(i.e. responsibility of the community for payment of the whole 
amount). 

In 1677 an order to prepare new registers (pistswye kmgi) was not 
carried out. Instead were compiled census records (percp&nye kn igf)* 
listing all homesteads with careful enumeration of their male inhabi¬ 
tants but without reference to property values. Such a listing had been 
made in 1646 for the purpose of facilitating recovery of fugitives. Now, 
in the absence of other data* the new listing was used also as die basis 
for assessing taxes; thus was accomplished (1679) the transition to the 
'homestead' tax. Since the registers included all sorts of bondsmen as 
well as taxable peasants, the establishment of the homestead tax was a 
significant step towards completi on of the process of fusing the whole 
nan-noble rural population into one general mass with a minimum of 
rights and a maximum of obligations; only bondsmen in a noble's 
household [dvoropye liudi) remained tax-exempt. 

In addition to these “assessed taxes' there were also more irregularly 
levied 'non-assessed imposts'. On rare occasions, especially in the days 
immediately after the Troubles* these might take the form of a specific 
authorization by a zemsky sebar to enforce a loan', as on the Stroganovs 
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or on the Troitsa Monastery. More customary, is noted- above* was 
the grant by a sekor of a special assessment* known as 'fifth money t 
resting sometimes on the privileged classes as well as on those normally 
subject to tax' the rates varied and were often somewhat vaguely 
defined. These extraordinary levies apparently were intended to rest 
principally on the commercial population, whose profits, to judge by 
the fact that 20 per cent was the usual rate of interest, must normally 
have exceeded the 'fifth money 7 . They were collected with such 
increasing frequency (though sometimes at lower rates) os to come to 
be regarded os almost a tegular impost on all those engaged in trade 
and industry, whatever their legal status otherwise. Thus, members of 
die ( white" (tax-exempt) elements of the population - nobles, stHdUy, 
cannoneers* etc. — as well as the normally taxable townsmen and 
peasants were subjected to these taxes. By reason of the weak develop¬ 
ment of the tax-collecting apparatus* however, these non-assessed^ 
levies w r ere often collected in die same manner as the older assessed 
taxes. 

The larger part of the state's revenues came from indirect taxes, not 
because of fiscal theories then current in Western Europe bur rather 
because die government apparently felt that a tax in connection with 
which the individual acquired something of real value (not merely a 
tax quittance) was more palatable to the population. It is not possible 
to distinguish the relative amounts derived from customs dudes and 
from tolls of various kinds (which were in 1^53 consolidated at one 
standard rate of 5 per cent ai vfllfffffl*) and from the state liquor 
monopoly. These revenues were fanned out or, in the absence ol 
voluntarv collectors* imposed on trust upon locally elected officials, 
who were held liable, on punishment of death* for punctual payment. 
In 1652, at Nikon s instance and in an effort to combat drunkenness* 
the taverns were aboEshcd; spirits were to be sold only in bulk or 
through package SEores 7 ; these stores were to be closed on Sundays, 
were to extend no credit, and were not to sell to ecclesiastics. The 
state's loss of revenue was so great that the experiment was abandoned 
after ten years. 

Some experiments in increasing the revenue by imposing new 
indirect taxes also proved disastrous, hr iE> 4(£ the tax on, sain was raised 
from 5 to 20 kopecks a pud; in consequence, quantities offish were left 
to rot, and in 1643 the official held responsible for the new rate was 
murdered by a rioting mob. Similarly* die government established a 
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robacco monopoly, offering the 'accursed and impious poison' for 
practically its weight in gold; after die riots of 1648 an earlier law of 
1634 was reinstated, making use or sale of tobacco punishable by death. 

Seigniorage and judicial revenues were not unimportant; fines for 
failure to register horse trades done brought in io F ooo roubles a year. 

State enterprises and state participation in trade supplied a large 
share of the state's revenues. By far the most important was the fur 
monopoly, the yield of which was estimated by Kotoshikhin, a foreign- 
office clerk who fled abroad in 1664, to have been almost half as great 
as the income from all taxes. Yet revenues could only with the greatest 
difficulty be made to keep pace with rising expenditures, chiefly 
military. The number of men in treasury' pay by a muster-roll of 1631 
was some 70*000, not counting irregular auxiliaries; a list of 1OS1 show’s 
164,000. The cost of the army* largely due to its reorganization on 
foreign models, had risen even more rapidly - from 3,000,000 roubles 
in 1631 to 10,000,000 in 16E0. 

The rivil administration, on die other hand, had changed but little. 
In the confused state of affairs arising from the Troubles* the system of 
elected local officials had broken down. First in the border provinces, 
later in many of die old central provinces, thegufomastarorfa had been 
replaced by an appointed governor (yflciWa). In theory, this was not a 
restoration of the old system of'feedings’, for the tweiwJtf was forbid¬ 
den to receive fees unless offered voluntarily, Tor honour 1 . It was of 
course not long before candidates for such posts were frankly asking 
for specific towns To feed themselves*. The powers of the voevoda were 
ill defined; their instructions were festooned with red tape, but die 
sum and substance of them was to act ‘as is fitting, in view of the 
business there, as God teaches*. The arbitrary power of the voevoda was 
sometimes tempered by die continued existence, side by side with him, 
of one or more elected guhnye starosti, usually subordinate to him but 
occasionally substituting for him altogether. Absorption of local 
judicial and police authority by the PoemAi did not disturb the old 
'zefttsky institutions for collection of taxes, direct and indirect; their 
work was merely aggravated by die added exactions of the voevoda 
and his staff. 

The tendency to centralization reflected in the establishment of an 
appointed voevodd was carried further by a grouping of their counties 
(utezdy) into larger units (raznWy) for purposes of more efficient 
military organization. Beginning along the frontiers, by the rime of 
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Fedor the whole country had been thus organized into nine military 
districts, which provided the bash for Peter's brer organization of 
provinces (jptkrniy&t). 

At the capital, power was still officially exercised by the boyar duma. 
The term ‘boyar*, as applied to an individual, retained its old signi¬ 
ficance of m official of the Jiighest rank, and miestnichestvo considera¬ 
tions were still operative. It had, however, as already noted, lost its 
more general significance of membership in a closed class apart fiom 
temporary official position, Kotoshikhin* a minor official who went 
into voluntary exile as a sequel to punishments stemming from a 
mistake he made in writing the tsar's proper ride, may be suspected of 
some prejudice; he sketches sittings of the duma at which some of the 
boyars, "ordering their beards 1 , gave no reply to the tsar’s questions * 
they were unable to give him good advice 'because the tsar mates 
many to be boyars, not for their intelligence but for their great birth, 
and many of them are not learned in writing and have not studied 1 . 1 
The real power by, of course, not with such men but with die secre¬ 
taries (if kfei) who concentrated the actual business in their hands. How 
little decisive were the opinions of the boyars in the duma is suggested 
by an extant set of notes made by Tsar Alexis in preparation for a 
meeting of the duma. In it appear not only the questions he intended 
to submit but the answers he expected to receive. Only on two matters 
did he express uncertainty and the intention to be guided by what the 
boyars might say. 

The administrative organs under die duma were known as *com- 
mauds' (priknzy ) because they had gradually evolved from commands 
lo individual boyars io take charge of specific duties in connection 
with tile tsars household and with rhe evolving stare apparatus. They 
had grown up in most haphazard iashiou and had the sanction of many 
decades for tiieir confused structure, for that matter, attempts to 
recombine their functions were rarely carried out on any logical 
principle. They numbered about fifty, several of which might be 
administered by the same individual. 

One of Alexis' innovations was die establishment of an Office of 
Privy Affairs (prrJtaa tmnykh ikT) w which, like the oprichnina of Ivan die 
Terrible, was personal to him. Its primary' purpose was to provide for 
the Baris pleasures, among which falconry' was tore most; at its height 
it was said 10 maintain some ioo,oqq broods of pigeons to feed and 

1 Kvioshikhm-! 0 Rosiii v zsjrjivoysr.it Aitksieia Mikhiilovitha, pp. ’fi-i". 
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train over 3.000 falcons, gerfalcons and buzzards. It handled abo his 
personal correspondence and his private charities; it acted also as his 
private eye watching the whole administrative apparatus of the state. 
No one of duma rank was employed, and the whole personnel of the 
office numbered less chan a dozen officials. Yet it contained the germ 
of an idea which was later to become, in one form or another, a 
permanent feature of Russian governmental practice. Though the 
'most peaceful tsar P lacked consistent force of will, he insisted on 
attaching to embassies sent abroad and to the starts of armies serving in 
the field members of this forerunner of the political police, + to the end 
that his a the tsar*®, thoughts and acts be fulfilled all according eg his 
wish*. 1 


Suggestions fir Further Reading 

In addition to general works previously cited, I 3 am*s The First Romanovs 
is a conventional discussion of seventeenth-century Russia. Among 
many studies of Russian relations with the Orient, a pioneer w ork is 
Golder's Raman Expansion on the PadjU f 1641-1S30, which has been 
followed by Lobanov-RoStovsky *3 Russia ami Asitf and the more 
specialized administrative study by Lantzcft + Siberia ira the Seventeenth 
Century , R. H T Fisher*s The Russian fur Trade T 1550-4700, and Pavlov¬ 
sky's Chinese-Russitm Relations. On the struggle for the Ukraine, see, 
in addition to works died in Chapter 4, Vernadsky’s Bodm, Hetman 
of Ukraine; for fictional flavour, see Sicnkkwitz T s historical trilogy. A 
contemporary account of Razin'® uprising may be found in Relations 
des particularitds de la rebellion dc Stenko + , . The classic study in 

English of die Nikon episode is Palmer's The Patriarch and the Tsars . 
There is also an English translation of the life of Avvakum by Harrison 
and Mir lees; a more general work is Conybcarc P s Russian Dissenters , 
A non-R ussian account of fiscal difficulties is Briickncr's Das Kupfergeld 
l6$6-l$6$ in Russ land. 

1 K&to&ktkhbt, 0 Fossil v t&arstvovanie Akkriaa p. 95. 
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The Romanovs and the 
Impact of the West 

1613-1689 

One of die tsar’s dearest wishes was to make Russia militarily strong, 
and it was in the pursuit of this goal that Western influences first made 
themselves strongly felt. It had soon become as obvious to the Russians 
as to their foes the Poles that the victories of the latter resulted only 
from the pitting of brains against brawn. The ill-organized feudal 
militia of Muscovy was no match for much smaller forces arrayed ill 
disciplined regiments that could he manoeuvred on the battlefield. 
Weight of numbers might seem to sweep all before it in the early 
stages of a war, but the w eakness of Russia’s economy deprived her of 
staying power. It had not sufficed to introduce firearms, although die 
slrieltsy, whose arquebuses were now' replaced by muskets, had become 
the most effective part of the Russian forces. The small bands of mer¬ 
cenaries recruited abroad by such ‘Germans (i.c. foreigners) as Leslie 
and Vcndonie were far too expensive a luxury'. 

Remedy was sought in organizing the dvofiane, often under foreign 
officers, ill regiments patterned on Western models. The army that 
moved against Smolensk in 163— totalled 32,000 men, with r cannon. 
Included in this corps were six regiments of infantry, trained and armed 
in European fashion; i,joo were hired foreigners, and some 13,000 
were Russians. Smolensk was not taken, but the effort to press military 
reorganization became only the more vigorous. By 1681 only the 
ttveriaiK of the capital retained their mediaeval organization; they' 
numbered 2,624, making, with their bondsmen and conscripts, a force 
of about 33.000 men. In the odier eight military districts {razrhdy) the 
dvwi&itf were assigned to one or edict of the 63 regiments of horse 
and foot; together widi the sixteen ‘commands ot ttne!tsy t they 
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coiuaniEcd a force of about 90,000 somewhat disciplined troops. At 
the same time the practice of conscripting peasant soldiers [datodiTtye) 
was extended and regularized, 

Alexis undertook construction of a regular navy for service on the 
Caspian Sea, commanded by foreign officers. It fell prey, however, to 
Razin, and the effort was not renewed. 

Although fully conscious of the importance of improved military 
tcdiniques* the Muscovites of the seventeenth century were only dimly 
aware of the need of developing Russia's economy in order that it 
might sustain die burden of an ever-increasing military establishment. 
Yet even minds untutored hi political economy could not fail to 
perceive the importance of protecting, even stimulating, trade and 
industry. In the quest for methods of promoting commercial activity, 
the Muscovite authorities stumbled along the same mercantilist paths 
that Western Europe had followed. If they led Russia to less successful 
results, it was in part die result of Russia's unfavourable geography, in 
part the product of die fact that Russia, unlike the West in its earlier 
development, was suddenly confronted with the aggressive and far 
superior economic force of the English and the Dutch. The East of 
developing her economic potential was much complicated by the need 
of taking special measures of defence against die foreigners, to whom 
in she first flush of cndiusiasm Ivan the Terrible had accorded extensive 
privileges. Far more than in the West the organized power of die state 
was required to redress die balance of economic strength, and it was 
thus that the Russian stare entered on the path of active participation 
in commerce and industry on a scale not reached even by Colbertist 
practices in the West. Not only peasant serfdom but commercial 
submissiveness was to be one of the enduring hallmarks of the Musco¬ 
vite autocracy. 

Russian traders continued to amaze foreigners by theii multitude 
and by their sharp practices, but it was only in the course of the seven- 
teenth century, and under pressure from the state, that some concen¬ 
tration of handicraft trade and industry in the towns took place. 
Russian towns had never developed, as did Western towns iu the 
Middle Ages, into economically specialized centres of trade and 
industry. They had remained administrative and military centres, to 
wliich might be attached, always in a subordinate capacity, a potad 
whose inhabitants had to compete with die 'white 1 (i,e. tax-exempt) 
members of die garrison and with landholders' bondsmen. In view 
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of iheir relative insignificance, the townsmen had never been able to 
develop a corporate unity, even on a local basis; Russia knew no 
counterpart of die Western guilds, save among the icon-painters and 
among the handful of specially privileged traders who ranked as gosti 
or as members of the *gost hundred' and the ‘cloth hundred'. 

The economic dislocation attendant oil the political convulsions in 
the reign of I van IV and during the Troubles had seriously affected 
the urban population no less than the rural. Before the crisis Novgorod, 
despite her decline under Muscovite rule, had still boasred over 3,000 
craftsmen; as late as 163 & Moscow, despite the practice of compulsorily 
transporting thither the ablest workers from all over the realm* had 
only 2*367 (not including ‘white' categories) on ihe official tax- 
registers. No other town - except Nizhny Novgorod — could show 
more than 35, and few reached any such numbers; Pskov, which 
succeeded Novgorod as die cliief town near the western border, had 
1 So registered craftsmen at die end of the century. These figures are 
co some extent misleading, for they do not include die strkksy and 
other tax-exempt garrison elements* who made up a substantial 
proportion of the urban population and who freely engaged in trade 
and industry. 

To protect its revenues the stare* in die Ubzhme, attempted to make 
trade and industry a monopoly of die townsmen {posadniki) whom it 
sought to bind, like the peasants, eo a fixed place of residence. Pcsadniki 
were forbidden to move out into liberties' (s/afody), and all who did 
not live in the posad were ordered to sell their booths there; only the 
soldiers were exempted fiom this restriction, but they too were 
subjected to taxation on their business activities. The existing urban 
and suburban commercial and industrial "liberties' were simultaneously 
incorporated into the posarfy, thus artificially effecting a sharp increase 
in the nu mbers of the urban population, at least as taxpayers. A special 
effort was made to recover for the treasury those who had mortgaged 
themselves to patrons (zakladckiki) ; those who had harboured them 
were to be flogged and sent to Siberia. Even household domestics 
(dvorniki) of boyars and monasteries* who also frequently engaged in 
trade or industry* as well as relatives and lodgers in taxable households, 
were subjected to the urban tax. Just as the various categories of the 
peasant population were gradually being assimikeed into one mass of 
taxable bondsmen, so were all those engaged in petty trade and handi¬ 
craft industry being reduced* so far as possible, to the uniform status 
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of immobilized taxpayers, living at a si almost incredibly low level of 
material comfort. 

Despite this general tendency toward freezing occupational relation* 
ships, there existed a considerable number of free wage-workers. 
These were naturally the poorest of the poor, whether urban or rural, 
and therefore had to be distinguished in the registers from the taxable 
('lias neither house nor yard', "has nothing', ‘has only one cow, 
otherwise nothing at alT)* 1 * They were engaged mainly in common 
labour, in hauling barges on the rivers* and in building. They furnished 
also the bulk of the labour in new T relatively large-scale, industrial 
enterprises, such as Tsar Alexis* potash-works at Arzamas, which in 
tGSo employed lOj bondsmen from the tsar T s estates and 394 peasants 
freely hired on the basis of wage contracts. Their freedom remained 
precarious, not only economically but legally, for their service was 
often performed for a long period of years, and it was difficult for poor 
men to insist on their rights* even if, as was hoe always the case, they 
had taken die precaution to specify a time limit. 

All the Russian artisans , wrote Maskiewicz, a Pole who had been 
with the force that for a time during the Troubles occupied the 
Kremlin, 'are excellent, very skilful and so intelligent that a thing chey 
have never made or even seen before they understand at the first glance 
and execute as well as though they were accustomed to it from 
infancy.. ■ - P * A later foreign observer added: Tradesmen. .. arc very 
handy, and easily imitate anything they sec done* though the y arc not 
so rich in inventions as die Germans and odier Europeans; *, , so that 
strangers who arc nor willing to have the secret of their professions 
discovered, must take heed of Muscovites/ 3 

Tsar Alexis was ambitious to realize the dream of producing in 
Russia all sorts of 'curiosities, which formerly did not exist in the 
Muscovite realm'. As part of diis fantasy he attempted to introduce on 
his estates cultivation of melons from Bokhara, of almonds* figs, 
Hungarian pears, Astrakhan pepper* cotton, and mulberries to feed 
silkworms. For this purpose he diligendy sought out seeds and proper 

1 Kulriher* op. dc.j, p. 305. 

1 Dftevruk Matktvicha t in Ska^muio jomnmimkpv Dimitris 
(Maskkmcfs in Accounts of contemporaries of the Pretender Dmitrii ) r 3rd 

«*4 lr - M 7 (St, Petersburg, 18*50, deed in Fal'itovskii, Mos.hu v istoris tekhffi, 
P> 44^ 

3 O^aritts, FovGgts and travels , . 
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soil and engaged stilled gardeners , both Russian monks and foreign 
apothecaries. Of equally impractical consequence was bis importation 
of 'masters, so skilled that they can make birds that sing and wait and 
speak as in a playhouse". 1 Incidental also were the German coach in 
which he took his wife driving, the picture books on which liis son 
Peter was brought up, or the brass bands he so dearly loved. 

More importantly, Alexis continued and widely expanded the 
practice, begun in the fifteenth century and steadily developed^ of 
encouraging the immigration into Russia of all sons of foreigners* 
skilled in military pursuits or in the industrial arcs, hi Russian parlance 
all non-Slavs were called nemtsy (from nemets, 'dumb' - a usage 
analogous to the Greek "barbarous"); in modem Russian nsmtsy mans 
specifically Germans and is therefore so translated here. Even in 1649 
their n umber in Moscow was so great - and the quarrels of their wives 
over precedence in church so disturbing to the patriarch - that it was 
deemed expedient to expel the ^German churches from the city of 
Moscow" proper; in l6$2 the tsar assigned 10 foreigners a special 
settlement* the ‘German Liberty* [nttnetskma slobcda) f Grom which, of 
course, they easily overflowed into the capital itself. 

Under die guidance of foreign technicians and organizers a number 
of industries were introduced or developed in die deliberate effort, 
inherited tom die Romanovs* predecessors, to make Russia indepen¬ 
dent of the outside world. In first place came naturally the manufacture 
of weapons* w r hich had in the main been imported from Holland. As 
early as 1547 Swedish and English iron-miners had been recruited. 
Under Michael was established at Tula (1632) die first Russian 
ironworks to use water-power. Ir was directed by a Dutchman, 
Andrew Vinnius* to whom were assigned as labourers some of the 
tsar's peasants; his contract ailed for production not only of instruments 
of war but of iron for peaceful uses as well. Among his successors w ere 
several other foreigners (including the Dane Marsclis, who incidentally 
first introduced the cultivated rose into Russia), also employing serf 
labour and producing for peaceful consumption as well as for die 
tsar*5 arsenals* 

Under the direction of the tsars were established also potash- works, 
lime-kilns, saltworks, glassworks, paper-mills, and workshops for the 
manufacture of silk, velvet and other goods; production of more 
prosaic stuffe - hemp and linen - was not neglected. Special attention 
1 Kulkber, op. dw* pp* 
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was given to the quest for supplies of iron* copper, gold and silver; 
though, Tula remained the chief seat of iron production, a beginning 
was made at exploitation of the Ural area. All these enterprises suffered 
considerably from die naive enthusiasm of the Russians, from die 
tendency of the ablest foreigners to return home as soon as they could 
afford to, and from a constant sacrifice of quality for quan tity', Yer* 
small as was industrial progress* a serious beginning was made, and 
valuable experience acquired for later development. 

It is, however, in connection with trade rather chan with industry 
that one may find tile beginnings of Russian capitalist enterprise. The 
industrial workshops were small and somewhat evanescent. Handicraft 
industry, except certain branches especially connected with die export 
t rade (like the man ufacture of bather), remained free from control by 
entrepreneurs operating under a purring-out system* Yet a number of 
merchants* chiefly ranking as gosti ± operated with what was for those 
times exceedingly substantial capital. They traded mainly III salt and 
fish or engaged in the transport of goods on the Volga; Nizhny Nov¬ 
gorod, where the great fur of St. Macarius was held, became the 
greatest purely commercial centre in Muscovy. The chief seat of 
capiralist activity was, of course, Moscow, for its acted large!y as 
agents of die tsars and exercised the right of pre-emption on all wares 
oflered for sale. I he g&sH managed all sorts of state enterprises through- 
out die realm, from the collection of customs to the fur trade of Siberia. 
By far the most outstanding capitalists of the period were die Stro¬ 
gonovs* who controlled vast saltworks, operated iron-mines and iron- 
works, sold Siberian sables and other furs dirough their own agents in 
Holland and Flanders, supplied Astrakhan with grain and brought 
thence silk and caviar for export; they maintained depots in a number 
of towns, even in the steppe. Yet their enterprises dlftencd only in 
magnitude, not in variety', from chose of a number of other, humbler 
yet overbearing men, whose economic power excited the envy and 
hatred of the handicraft traders. It is ro be feared*, wrote a German 
observer in 1674, 'that in case of a distu rbance all the gesti w ould have 
their necks broken by the mob.' 1 hi itfSi 'this selfish and pernicious 
college 1 declined an opportunity to take over die collection of all 
indirect Taxes on the ground that there were nojncn in the provinces 
they could trust; it has been suggested that what die gesti meant 

1 KUburg^n [Inter ric/it ym dem nmiscAtn //autife/, . _ in B&sthuig j Magafui 
fsir t lie nmt Historic w.d Gtogsaphtt, Bd. Ill (1769), p. 323. 
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was that they feared overstraining the patience of die local popula¬ 
tion. 

In die growth of capitalism, as in so many other ways, Russia showed 
a substantial lag behind Western Europe. By the seventeenth century 
the time had long since gone by when Western rulers and nobles, 
churches and monasteries, had participated actively in the conduct of 
trade; a specialized merchant population had replaced them. If foreigners 
attributed the amazingly large number of tiny trading booths in 
Moscow to the (act that die inhabitants 'from the highest to the least, 
love commerce', 1 die fact reflects the essentially pre-cap kalis tic charac¬ 
ter of die Muscovite economy, in w hich wholesale and retail trade and 
traffic in the widest variety of wares were combined in the same hands. 
Even for the capitalises, salt-extraction, fishing, trapping and leasing of 
government monopolies - all combined with large landholding - far 
outweighed in importance trade itself. The conduct of trade on capi¬ 
talist lines was severely handicapped by the absence of banking, of 
payment by bids of exchange, of a bourse. Debts weighed heavily, not 
only on the peasants but even on the tsars; yet there was no develop¬ 
ment of a system of public credit. The chief money-lenders were, as of 
old, the monasteries. Rates of interest, normally 20 per cent, sometimes 
ran to 3$^ per cent even on loans to merchants; short-term loans might 
run at 1 pet cent per diem. 

Foreign traders* on the other hand, employed far more advanced 
capitalise techniques, even securing the establishment of a postal system, 
both for travellers and for correspondence. The latter was first organ¬ 
ized about 1665 by a Dutchman, John + of Sweden 1 , who abouE the 
middle of the century had founded die first doth L facEory K in Russia. 
The system was later extended to include a route by Smolensk ro Vilna 
and Prussia, letters taking about four weeks from Moscow to Hamburg. 
In consonance with the spirit of the times, incoming letters were 
immediately taken to the Foreign Office [pGSoFsky priiaiz) and there 
“opened, so that no private person should learn what is happening 
wi thin or without the land before the court knows it*. 3 Russian mer¬ 
chants did not share in the governments knowledge. Ivan Pososbfcov 
(1652-1726)* a small trader of rural artisan stock who differed from 
thousands of his fellows only in his articulateness, complained bitterly 
to young Tsar PeEcr in 1701 about this ruinous 'hole', which should be 
stopped up; 'if there were no foreign post, trade would be equal; as 
1 Ibid., p. 1 F* 3 2CJ - 
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our Russian men do not know of their wares, so they would not know 
of our wares, and trade would be without injury.** 

Most of the foreign trade of Russia went through the White Sea, not 
directly overland or through the poets of Riga and Narva* then con¬ 
trolled by the Swedes. Baltic trade with England* Holland and other 
countries of the Atlantic seaboard suffered* not only by alien control 
of the whole shoreline, but also by die fact that Denmark imposed 
heavy tolls on all ships passing in and out ofdiat sea. The Danish kings, 
indeed, claimed the right to take toll of all vessels trading with Russia 
by the Arctic, asserting diat the waters between Norway and Iceland 
were a Danish strait. Even in the time of Ivan the Terrible their 
cruisers had done so much damage to foreign traders who rounded the 
North Cape and to dieir Russian hosts that all trade had been ordered 
to be concentrated under the walls of the monaster)' of Sr. Michael the 
Archangel, at a safe distance up die Dvina Rivet. 

The English were the earliest and the most favoured visitors, but 
Moscow was keenly aware of the possibility of raising export prices 
by encouraging competition and constantly altered the rules. For 
example* until 1649 die English enjoyed in theory the exclusive right 
to trade in the interior of Muscovy, Yet traders of many ocher nation¬ 
alities exercised the privilege tinder special licences, which on one 
occasion were summarily cancelled go please an insistent English 
agent; shortly afterwards, however* the right was accorded to the 
Dutch and English in equal numbers. 

Through all such shifts nevertheless ran a fairly consistent pattern. 
The English and especially the Dutch persistently cherished die hope 
of treating Russia as a colony. Toward the end of the sixteenth century 
it was urged on the Dutch Siatcs-Gcncral ihat "God Almighty .«, shows 
us a new path* which is just as lucrative as sailing to Spain [i T e. to 
America], and this is the path 10 Moscow.* 2 The Dutch were parti¬ 
cularly interested in the grain trade, [n 1630 they formally asked not 
only for a monopoly of grain exports but for the right to organize 
cultivation in Muscovy. Tsar Michael's reply was discouraging: Tf 
Dutch traders are permitted to engage Lei agriculture in die realm of 
Moscow, it will be grievous for Russians,^ The tsar was willing 10 
have his agents buy grain and sell it to die Dutch* at a profit to the 

1 FfHOshkov, O ratrwm fOvedmH, in Krttfia a staJosii l bogoUtm^ pp. 255-256. 
4 Kordl, tn S&OmiA Ruis/cogo hwrkJiesJcQga QhheJi&t¥a 3 CXVL, p T h&L 
* Ibid., p. So, 
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treasury ranging from 60 to 75 per cent. However, still more profitable 
uses were found for it, and by 1674 ic was reported chat "now all the 
grain remains in the country, and die distilleries consume much of it\ l 
The Dutch did secure a monopoly of the export of caviar, but, notwith¬ 
standing die most energetic efforts, none of Moscow’s foreign suitors 
was able to secure the grand prize, the right to monopolize die trade 
in silk and other Oriental goods through Astrakhan. 

The superior organization experience and capita! of Western 
merchants, whether operating through Archangel or through the 
Baltic* bore heavily on Russian traders. A typical complaint is one of 
1646 , signed by a number of merchants as spokesmen for all the 
principal trading towns: 

. . . The English Germans . , . wishing to get control of all the 
trade* bribed the duma secretary Peter Tretiakov with many 
promises. * * . And they [i.e. the foreigners] living in Moscow and 
in the [provincial] towns go dirough Novgorod and Pskov five, 
six, and ten rimes a year with news of w hat is being done in the 
Moscow realm* whac prices are being paid for wares, and whatever 
wares sell dear in Muscovy, those they begin to prepare, and they 
all act according to their private information and according to 
letters, agreeing in concert.. . . 

In this case the specific grievance was that the Moscow merchants had 
bought up all the available silk in the esaris warehouses, only to be 
caught by a decline in price on the European market; the foreign 
traders laughed at what die Russians thought a fair price. 

Gracious Sovereign Tsar and Grand Prince Alexis Mikhailovich 
of all Rus [they begged], have mercy upon us, thy bondsmen and 
orphans* die traders of all the realm; look T O sovereign, upon us 
poor people and do not permit us, thy bom bondsmen and 
orphans* on account of these heretics to be in eternal misery and 
poverty; forbid that our Grades, O Sovereign, ours from time 
immemorial, be snatched from us poor people. Command, O 
Sovereign* that die English and the Hamburg and the Bavarian 
and the Dutch and the Danish Germans, merchants and traders, 
trade at the wharf in Archangel and do not permit* O Sovereign* 


1 Kilburi'er, dp. eiL, p. 1G9, 
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that they be admitted to Moscow and to die other towns of all 
the realm of Moscow. 1 

There was little that the tsar's government cquld do in a positive 
way | but if did what it could by means of prohibitions, short of expel¬ 
ling the foreigners altogether* Sometimes it took specific action ro 
curtail the advantages of foreigners, Thus, in 1649 Tsar Alexis deprived 
die English Russia Company of its privilege of trading without 
paying customs duties, on die ground that he had H heard that the 
English by [action of) all the land [i.c. parliament] have done a most 
evil deed: their Sovereign King Charles they have done to death, for 
which evil deed you will not be admitted in the realm of Moscow 1 ,* 
In 1650, when Culpeper came to Moscow to asfe aid for Prince Charles, 
the tsar ordered him to be given furs to the value of 20,000 roubles; 
though Culpeper would have preferred half the amount in grain, he was 
forced to sign a receipt for 5,000 roubles in grain and 15,000 in furs. 
In 1654 an envoy from Cromwell was coldly received and lectured for 
showing resentment. Restoration of the Stuarts in 1660 resulted in 
repayment of the loan, but the tsar's effort to convert his brief experi¬ 
ence as creditor into the pleasanter role of debtor was rebuffed; 
accordingly, the special privileges of the English were never restored. 

At other rimes the government acted in a narrow mercantilist spirit 
against all comers. In the first place, it tried to strengthen and make 
general in its application die prohibition of retail trade by foreigners 
in Muscovy. Secondly, it forbade any direct trade with the rural 
population. Further, trade among foreigners resident in Russia was 
outlawed, as well as trade between foreigners and Russian merchants 
not resident in die towns where trade w as permitted; an exception was 
made only for traders from the capital. The length of time foreigners 
might remain in Russia and the places where they might live and 
store their wares were also elaborately circumscribed. All these 
provisions, reflecting ingrained attitudes, though consistently violated 
or evaded, were incorporated into a new commercial code in 1667 + 

More important was the frequent resort to establishment of govern¬ 
ment monopolies, a practice dear eo the Muscovite treasury for 

1 Akty sohamye . .. . Arkhtctgruficktskom Ekipe&uUut, IV, 7#iy t pp, if-io 

* Martens, Sobramc Treitatev i JRonvMmi &k&osk**ykk Roisiehi i 
tnaitstim<mi JtrjhaysHu, IX (X) (St. Petersburg, i8$i), p. xdv. 
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domestic fiscal reasons also. The spirit monopoly, though impossible 
co enforce completely, had long been one of the chief and most 
constant sources of state revenue; together with customs dudes it 
brought in fir more than all the direct taxes, in the interest of which 
the state was so vigorously promoting rhe emerfinent of the peasantry. 
Monopolies gave the state die highest possible prices that could be 
extracted from foreigners and at the same time gave encouragement 
to Russian traders, hue they also tended to keep the volume of exports 
to a minimum. 

The commodity most eagerly sought after by foreigners was Persian 
silk* which could be carried by water to Astrakhan for little more 
than a third of the cost of overland transport to die Persian Gulf By 
river from Astrakhan to Archangel and thence by sea to Western 
Europe, transportation was much cheaper dun by the long passage 
around die Cape of Good Hope, Yet the Muscovites refused to allow 
foreigners to buy in Astrakhan arid themselves delivered silk only once 
in three years, and at exorbitant prices, at Archangel. The export of 
silk, as shown by customs entries* therefore amounted to less chan one 
per cent of Archangel exports. Hides and leather, with which rhe 
Russian government did not bother, constituted a third of the total; 
together with tallow, potash and monopolized furs they accounted for 
three-fifths of die value of shipments through Archangel. 

Russian exports, however highly valued in the West and however 
vital they currently were to the tsar's treasury., were of course far less 
significant for the development of Russian history than were her 
imports. Here it is not a question of the cloth* wine, buttons, paper 
and the like which foreigners so eagerly vended- Rather, it was a 
matter of introducing into backward Russia, tom and confused by the 
commotions attendant on the oprichnina and the extinction of the old 
dynasty, of new ways of thinking inspired by the wholesale importa¬ 
tion of techniques and technicians from the relatively advanced lands 
of Western Europe. It is possible to distinguish the beginnings of the 
struggle for mastery between the two great schools of Russian thought, 
which, though manifested at different times under a wide variety of 
forms, may be most conveniently Thought of as “Westerners' and 
“Slavophils" (the names under which the antagonists were known in the 
early nineteenth century)- 

On the one hand were men impressed by the superior materia! 
advantages of certain aspects of life in die West, attracted by the 
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amenities of other aspects, and at die same time oppressed by a sense of 
the backwardness* the crudity* die hopelessness of Russian customs* 
manners and institutions. They therefore went far beyond the men of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, who had welcomed — and at the 
same time been suspicious of - foreign artisans and doctors. They 
sought to acquire not only die practical res ults of foreign learning and 
foreign skills; they desired also to master the knowledge and the 
thought that produced those practical results- They enjoyed also the 
more frivolous sides of life in die West. Muscovite envoys brought 
home detailed reports of court entertainments. Clothing, furnishings* 
mechanical devices* music - all were imported for the delectation of 
the tsar and of his intimates. 

The bulk of die population* of course, remained unaffected or even 
reacted hostilcly. When opportunity offered* the mob riotously 
destroyed such examples of Western craftsmanship as the wedding 
coach* upholstered in gold brocade and sables and equipped with silver 
tyres, which Alexis had presented co Jlii unpopular brother-in-law 
Morozov (164S). Less boisterous* though hatdly less energetic* was the 
reaction of some highly placed persons to die intellectual dominance 
of the West, As early as 1618 Ivan Timotheiev, secretary of one of the 
prikazy, who had lived through the Time of die Troubles, wrote a 
OircmcJe the Times (Vretneunik) beginning with the reign of Ivan the 
Terrible. To liim Godunov and Shuisky were usurpers, who had 
happily been succeeded by another "bom tsar*, Michael Romanov. 
Old Russia* he diought, had lost faith in herself; "there is no certainty 
in anything* no responsibility in words or deeds but everything is 
turning like a wheel’. In their confusion, men did not know where to 
look for leadership. 1 

Conservative as the precursors of the Slavophils necessaril y w ere and 
much as they insisted 011 the need to preserve old Russian ways, diey 
were as conscious as were the would-be imitators of the West that 
change and reform were necessary. Since what they desired to conserve 
were die principles, nor the forms, of old Russia, they worked together 
with their opponents in carrying through the reform of Nikon. 
Tending to cling to the concept of Moscow as the third and final 
Rome* they looked hoe only to die past but to die future. In the Church 
reform dieir difference widi the 'Westerners* found its expression 
in die controversy whether or not Latin should be studied along with 
1 V rtrntnniJ: J 7 'w&t fvuna Ti/nofieya r op. ciL* p. 171 „ 
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Greek. TLt 'Latin heresy \ as a peril to Orthodoxy, must be scrupu¬ 
lously avoided, but they welcomed development of old Byzantine 
tradition. Nor were they averse to the borrowing of material aspects 
of Lacin' culture, so for as they were not allowed to influence the 
thought of Muscovy. 

It was, of course, a difficult matter to limit borrowings from the 
West. Introduction, of new weapons from the West had led inevitably 
to importation of men capable of teaching their use, to efforts to 
reproduce them and ammunition for them in Russia, and so in turn 
to importation of artisans capable of mating them and of teaching 
Russians how to make them. Even in the sixteenth century all sorts of 
persons possessing - or professing to possess - all sorts of special skills 
had found their way to Moscow; in the seventeenth century the floods 
gates opened wide, for foreign residents in Russia did not willingly 
abandon the comforts and pleasures they had known at home and at 
the first opportunity introduced ways of life in which the Russians 
had at first been scarcely interested- For example, Johann Gottfried 
Gregory, pastor of the Lutheran church in the 'German Liberty 1 , 
organized among his young parishioners a group of actors to celebrate 
the birth of the tsarevich Peter and subsequently presented for the tsat*s 
edification and enjoyment a number of Biblical {and secular) dramas 
with burlesque features. Troubled by criticisms of this "devil's game, 
defilement of the soul 1 , Alexis consulted his confessor, who was afro 
his companion in his cups, and was reassured to learn that he was only 
following the example of Byzantine emperors- 

Not content to be admiring spectators of imported amusements, 
some Russians inquired more deeply into the customs and ideas that 
lay behind them. Some simply began to adopt foreign manners of 
dress, others began to study foreign languages and acquire foreign 
books. One, Matveev, who was appointed by Alexis as boyar in 
charge of the Foreign Office, became so un-Russian as to hold "at 
homes* in his house, which was furnished in European style; these 
soda! occasions, devoted to conversation and discussion of the latest 
new ideas, were even graced with the attendance of the mistress of the 
house and without that heavy drinking which St. Vladimir had called 
‘the joy of the Russes*. 

Naturally, it was chiefly through Poland, Moscow's nearest neigh¬ 
bour, that European manners entered the country. Particularly impor¬ 
tant was the surviving Orthodox community in Poland, for the Kievan 
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Academy played a wider role cbm merely promoting the ritual reform 
of Nikon. Even before Nikon became patriarch, three Kievan monks 
were imported, at a much lower rate of pay than German military 
officers buE with free accommodations in a monastery and with liberal 
extra rations of beer from the tsar's palace. Their principal task was to 
make the first complete translation of the Bible from Greek into 
Russian, but they also translated, in more or less condensed form, a 
number of scientific works, ranging from geography and a of 
medical anatomy to Citizenship and the teaching of childrens manners. 

About the same time, Rtishchcv, one of the tsar's dosest advisers, 
founded a special monastery, which he tenanted with more than thirty 
learned Little Russian monks, charged with making translations from 
foreign languages including Western chivalric romances, and also with 
giving free instruction in the classical tongues, in rhetoric and in 
philosophy, A number of attempts were made to establish schools 
under other imported pedants; since material knowledge was what the 
educated Russian most craved, a number of officials were ordered to 
cake instruction in Latin, the language in which was recorded the 
scientific progress of the West, The Office of Ambassadors was 
particularly active in securing copies of foreign works and effecting 
their translation into Slavonic* the literary language of the time, now 
known as Old Church Slavonic from which in the next century, under 
the influence of the Great Russian vernacular, was to develop Ehe 
modern Russian language. 

The great schism in the Church was not directly the product of 
specifically Western influences. There did arise heresies, such as that of 
the ‘Bread-Worshippers 1 (who were influenced by the Roman doctrine 
of transubsEanEiarion}, stemming directly from Tarin* influences and 
often attributed to Simeon Polotsky, a Kievan monk employed as tutor 
for Alexis* children* who distinguished himself by open denunciation, 
ex cathedra, of the general ignorance of the Muscovite clergy. Yet 
Nikon's activity, which ruthlessly drove a large proportion of the 
faithful into the status of anathematized Old Ritualists, had not been 
concerned with questions of theology; Nikon was interested in cor¬ 
recting ritual practices, with the objective of fitting the Russian Church 
to play its role as the standard-bearer of universal orthodoxy* A back¬ 
ward and provincial Church* treated with tolerant contempt by the 
Eastern patriarchs and with more strenuous scorn by the monks of 
Mt. Atbos, could not well be counted on to withstand the insidious 
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penetration of Catholic and Protestant ideas. On the other hand, a 
Moscow patriaechare, strong in its ancient inherited faith and untainted 
by ritual debasements and corruptions, could claim leadership of the 
whole Orthodox world and give richer meaning co the concept of 
Moscow as the third and final Rome. In this sense it was the pro¬ 
tagonists of a 'Slavophil" view who we re chiefly responsible for the 
reforms. 

At the same time the abrupt and high-handed manner - so reminis¬ 
cent of Ivan the Terrible - in which Nihon see about the wort played 
unconsciously into the hands of the 'Westerners 1 . Unable to win the 
active support either of die clergy o r of the laity, Nikon relied on his 
position as *grcat sovereign" to break liis more outspoken opponents 
and to bend the more pliable to his will. The result was that when he 
challenged die authority of the tsar he found no support fiom the 
Church. After his fall, the state continued to support his revisions of 
the riEualp for they had received the blessing of an oecumenical council* 
but the hierarchy which had assisted him in creating die schism was 
viewed with suspicion. What little influence the Church had possessed 
over the state in secular matters was irretrievably gone, and its moral 
influence was reduced to so low an ebb diat h for all its reactionary 
instincts, it was impotent to offer any resistance to the increasingly 
rapid Westernization h noc merely of techniques* but of manners and 
of habits of thought. 

Prince Kurbsky s die chief critic of Ivan the Terrible* lias sometimes 
been deed as an early example of die L 'Western" point of view. He didj 
to be sure, flee to the West and under Polish-Lithuanian protection 
formulate a vigorous indictment of the tsar. His aitack, however, was 
based on die thought that Ivan was doing violence to the sound and 
time-honoured principles of government by refusing to share his 
power effectively with his boyars. Kurbsky, though a refugee in die 
West* did not advocate adoption of new ideas but simply stood for the 
reinvigoration of what had always been. Nor can Pcrcsvieiov, despite 
his recommendation of concepts new in Muscovy* be considered a 
1 Westerner'. Whac he argued for and presented as practices prevailing 
in the well-ordered lands of the Ottoman Turk were in no way 
importations from the West. 

It is nor until well into the seventeenth century' that far-reaching 
criticisms of Russian realities were presented* not In Ehe spirit of a 
craving for return ro a golden age* but in wholesale rejection of die 
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inherited bases of Muscovite life. Very soberly presented was CWem- 
ing Russia in the Rtign of Akhri Mikhailovich by Gregory Kotoshikhin, 
whom his Swedish biographer called "a nun of great intellect". To be 
sure, Kotoshikhin had personal grievances: when an under-secretary 
in the Office of Ambassadors, he had been cudgelled for making a 
mistake in tile tsar*s title (l66o); attached to an army operating against 
Poland, he had deserted, as he said* rather than slander the commander 
to whom he had been attached (1664). After a period of wandering in 
Poland and Germany he had settled in Sweden under the name of 
Selitsky and had become a Protestant; there he was beheaded for 
stabbing with a Spanish dagger the suspicious husband of his landlady. 
In the meantime, however, with the encouragement of the Swedish 
chancellor, he had written a description of Muscovy as viewed in the 
light of his acquired knowledge of the West, 

Most of Kotoshikhin’s memoir is devoted to a detailed description 
of the diplomatic protocol and court etiquette that had been his 
professional concern; in addition, he lists the social ranks and describes 
the possibility of recruiting various categories of government personnel 
from the several soda! strata; he gives great attention to an extended 
catalogue of Muscovite administrative organs (prifcazy) and their 
revenues; he is at pains to indicate the rates of compensation of various 
grades of officials and the nature of the presents which it is fining to 
give'. 1 

Occasionally he inserts explanatory remarks that betray his feelings: 
'the men of the Russian realm are haughty and unused to any kind of 
business, since in their realm they have no good instruction at all and 
acquire nothing but haughtiness and shamelessness and hatred and 
falsehood; ... for learning and breeding they do not send their sons 
into other realms, fearing that, on learning of the faith and manners 
and blessed freedom of realms there, they might begin to cast off their 
faith and adhere to others and would have no care or thought to return 
to their homes and kindred. T . . Any man, be he prince or boyar or 
anyone whatever, whether himself or whether he sent his son or hb 
brother for any reason at all into another realm without permission of 
the sovereign, such a nun for such an act w'ould be accounted guilty 
of treason, and his estates hereditary (vfliefony) and conditional 
(pomesf Jfl) and his chattels would be taken by the tsar; and if anyone 
went himself, and his relati ves remained behind* they would be put to 
1 Koresbikhsn, O Rosa ii v Uerstmvwe Aietskia MikhmSoykha^ p. iOCk 
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torture to see if they had knowledge of their kinsman's thoughts; or if 
anyone sent his son, or brother or nephew, he would be put to 
torture. . . Z 1 

In sharp contrast to Kotoshikhin T s views are the opinions of an 
'emigrant Serb Yury Ivanovich' Krizhanich. Whereas Kotoshikhin, a 
Russian who fled abroad, offered no hope for improvement of his 
native land save by emulation of the West, Krizhanich, an immigrant 
Slav, viewed Russia as a separate cultural world, which could indeed 
benefit by limited borrowings from die West, but only in order to 
strengthen the native potential. Orphaned as a child, Krizhanich had 
been educated at various Catholic ecclesiastical seminaries. To complete 
his education as a missionary to the Orthodox Slavs he was sent to a 
college in Rome maintained by the Congregation of the Sacred 
Propaganda. In 1659 he left for the land of his dreams, which he had 
come to think of as the future centre of all Slavdom. Ac Moscow he 
managed to become the tsar's librarian but was soon banished (1601) to 
Tobolsk, where his salary and ample leisure enabled him to write 
until he himself was bored. He buttressed his arguments by authorities 
ranging from Aristotle, through the Bible, to MachiavcllL On the 
death of Alexis he was recalled to Moscow, but he left Russia the 
following year, 

Krizhanich was as well aware as was Kotos hikhin of the short¬ 
comings of the Muscovites and he dwelt on them at infinitely greater 
length. He attributed Russia's economic backwardness primarily to 
the faults of the Slavs themselves. He did not envy Araby and Hungary 
their precious metals, nor even other lands their abundant products 
that could be used for personal adornment or for food and drink. 
His ideal of a prosperous country was to be found in England or in 
Brabant, where men had good minds, 'wherefore all sorts of handi¬ 
crafts and agriculture flourish, and great maritime trade*: 2 most 
fortunate of all were kingdoms that had "good laws*, as had France, 
Peoples that lived by w r ar could never be rich, as witness the Crimean 
Tatars, the Turks and the Kalmyks. 

He did recognize that Russia was handicapped by the fact dial die 
was shut off from foreign trade by the Arctic Ocean, by desert wastes, 
by the wild peoples of Siberia. He was well aware that internal com¬ 
munication was made difficult by the lack of good roads, by great 

1 ^fd.* p. *9- 

* Kmlunich, Rutiitat gosutiar. civo v polovWst xv'ii yuka t I, 7. 
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distances, by forests and swamps* and by fear of Tatar marauders of 
various sorts. Be was distressed because Russia's products - chiefly 
honey* wax, caviar;, wheat, rye* flax and hides - were exported not for 
abundance but on account of need and foreigners* double^lcaling * 2 

What was w orse* however, was that the "minds of our people are 
stupid and sluggish; and men have no skill in trade or in agriculture or 
in house-building' . a Merchants did not even learn arithmetic* and 
foreigners were able to cheat them without mercy. Russians invented 
nothing and must be shown everything; they were lazy, miinduscrious, 
did not want ro do things good for themselves unless compelled to by 
force; they had no books about either agriculture or industry. 

Russians knew nothing of history or of antiquity and could not carry 
on political conversations, so that foreigners despised diem. Their 
personal appearance, their poverty-stricken language* dieir clothes* 
their houses and furnishings, dieir carts and implements — all were 
ridiculously unattractive, Krizhanich duly reported die saying abroad 
chat when a Russian envoy visited a shop* a whole hour must pass 
before anyone could go in because of the stench; die king of Denmark 
said dial the lodgings he assigned ro Russian ambassadors were 
unusable for a year afterward Russians were constant drunkards: you 
might travel the whole world round, nowhere would you rind such 
abominable, hideous, terrible drunkenness as here in Russia'^ Russians 
lacked aU personal pride and dignity. Another great evil was hek of 
moderation on the part of die audiorities. 

Unsparing as he was in his strictures, Krizhanich nevertheless firmly 
believed in the future of Russia and, through her, of die whole Slav 
world. Russia 7 ! deficiencies were not wholly of her own making: 
"Mot one people under the sun from the beginning of time has ever 
been so outraged and disgraced by foreigners as have we Slavs by die 
Germans . . . foreigners sit on our backs and ride us and beat us like 
cattle, they call us swine and hounds , .. they lead us like bears with a 
ring through the nose . . . diey make themselves out Gods and us 
fools. . . 

Slavs were not by nature inferior; Russia's boorishness was a 
manifestation of her youth as a nation* With peoples as with indivi¬ 
dual the power of reason, which alone makes men superior to dumb 
aninials d develops only gradually; it was not so long since Western 

1 Krill), ill ul I, Rutikoe gosudmtvo y polovi/tie jeyii yitia, I, 9, 

*• Ibid., I, S. 3 Ibid,, I, ,76. * Ibid., I, iSz-lBj. 
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Europeans had Jearned not to cat with their fingers, Protestant heretics, 
such as Adam Oleirius, exaggerated the faults of Russians in the same 
spirit in which Luther had magnified the sins of the popes, Slavs* and 
especially Russians, should cease to cringe before foreigners: they 
should not fall into foolish admiration of the superior good looks 
of the Gernians; they should not be tempted by their comfortable 
clothes, by their wines, by their music; they should not be overawed 
by the eloquence and articulateness that Western languages made 
possible, 

Slavs could benefit* as they had in the past, by judicious borrowings. 
Russia was ideally situated between the East and die West. "The 
Gormans and the Greeks* though contradictory in much, yet agree 
perfectly in a deliberate plan of seduction* as though it were a sworn 
conspiracy for our ruin.** The Germans offered novelty* heresy, science* 
luxury; the Greeks urged ancient tradition* orthodoxy, ignorance* 
superstition. Reason dictated that Russia should choose with care; 
Russia bad taken the true faith - and the alphabet - from Greece, but 
had wisely taken bells and compasses from Italy* cannon* printing and 
docks from Germany. 

Russia was right in her old policy' of dosing her borders: her people 
were wrong in their 'xenomania*. No one who might ever aspire to 
political power should be admitted* no foreigner should ever be 
permitted to become a arizen; astrologers, alchemists and magicians* 
as well as players and entertainers, should be rigidly excluded; traders 
should be admitted only to border towns, and for periods not exceeding 
four weeks; embassies should be received only when strictly necessary; 
doctors* translators and artisans might be freely admitted for purposes 
of instruction* but only if their special crafts were not already known 
in Russia; warriors should be hired only as needed, not permanently 
retained; needy ecclesiastics should be free to come and go; refugees 
and traitors might be entertained as occasion indicated; not in any 
circumstances were rootless people - Scots, Jews, Armenians and 
Gypsies - to be allowed to reside in Russia. 

Krizharuch had no faith in die doctrine of Moscow' the third Ro me; 
this was a delusion, for Christ had destroyed Rome, and man could not 
restore it. Royal authority came directly from God, and no earthly 
ruler has claim to power over other realms. The fate of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, of Alexander, of Justinian attests the folly of such pretences; 

1 Ibid.* U* 174. 
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for all Lis vain claims* the Holy Roman Emperor cannot keep lib own 
country in subjection. 'When [Emperor Constantine] Monomachus 
sent the royal insignia to our Ybdimir and made him King, Vladimir 
would Lave done best if he had returned those insignia to Monomachus 
and replied '"Thou makest me king of the Russians, and I make thee 
king of the Greeks 1 " The very assumption of the tide of 'tsar', 
implying continuity with Roman power* was an error* Granted that 
Russia was backward, her hope lay in no slavish imitation of the 
West* 

To transform Russia from the condition in which he pictured her 
into a state fit to lead in a pan-Skv world might seem to require a 
miracle. Russians great advantage over any Western state and over 
those Slav realms like Poland* Bohemia and Serbia, wliich had fallen 
into subjection to the West, was the fact that her ruler had unlimited 
power* O Tsar, thou dost hold in thy hands the miracle-working rod 
of Moses, and with k thou mayst work amazing miracles in the realm. 
Thou boldest full Autocracy, . , : 2 

Rulers arc only mortal and are prone to wrong opinions; they must 
take counsel with age; but living counsellors too often are guided by 
their own selfish interests* "Therefore - -. inanimate counsellors are the 
very best friends; these arc books. Books arc not led astray by greed, 
neither by hatred nor by love; they are not flatterers; they do not fear 
to fell the truth..,, For kings there is need to learn wisdom from good 

teachers, books and counsellors* and not from trial and error_* Thus 

there is need for us to leam* for under die honoured rule of the Most 
Pious Tsar and Great Sovereign Alexis Mikhailovich, we may hope to 
rub off the mould of our old savagery, leam how to do things, acquire 
a more attractive form of society, and attain a more prosperous 
condition/ 3 

To this end the tsar, without divesting himself of a jot of his author- 
ity, should cause to be carefully defined the liberties of each of the 
several estates, from the boyars down. Artisans, whom Krizhaiuch 
regarded as die chief source of a country's wealth* should be organized 
into self-governing guilds, patterned on the German model. He even 
proposed that “everyone shall be free to pky music, and to smoke* 
and to arrange hb beard and hair as he likes, only not in the Tatar 
GdiionV Steps must be taken so that the whole taxpaying population, 

1 Krizhamd^ RiujAoe gGiudarstvo v paimmu xvti vuka 7 H, zp^ + 
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feted from arbitrary exactions and malpractice^ would pay their just 
obligations gladly. 'Let it be known to all that in our kingdom the 
peasant is much better treated than wider any neighbouring powers. * * * 
Let no one make bold in any way to offend or injure the country 
people or to impose work or burdens beyond our edict/ 1 

Throughout his work Krizhanich recurs constantly tq the need for 
technical instruction* and for this specific purpose skilled instructors - 
and still more, books - should be brought from abroad, under rigid 
control by tire beneficent state; the government should organize a 
network of technical schools, including special ones for women, and 
every prospective bridegroom should be required by law to ask his 
bride for evidence of what she had learned. All in al! p it is perhaps 
Krizhanich p rather than Peter the Great* who should be hailed as the 
first Bolshevik 1 * 

Krizhanich was by no means the only man dissatisfied with die way 
society was ordered — or disordered—in seventeenth-century Muscovy. 
Others also looked to the autocrat for remedy. The replies of various 
groups represented at zetttiky robots and at partial meetings are replete 
with complaints of ruinous maladministration and with guarded, 
unsystematic pleas that the autocrat curb his officials* greed. Yet these 
latter grumblings did not reach the ideological level* The tsar s 
subjects, in expressing their opinions to his face, could not dare do more 
than ask for redress of fairly specific grievances ’ chey could not utter - 
and perhaps did not have in niind - any views on sweeping recon¬ 
stitution of the Muscovite order. In the circumstances the problem 
of Westernization versus reform on unique Slav principles was one 
that could be effectively weighed only by die most liiglily placed and 
secure personages, the tsar and liis most inti ma te advisers. 

Thcix tendency, consciously or unconsciously* moved strongly in the 
direction of imitating the West. Alexis was a simple, kindly, die ugh 
frequently irascible soul, brought up in the best traditions of Ortho¬ 
doxy. Strongly religious and well informed in godly matters, he was 
tiruncndy satisfactory in terms of old Raissian customs, scrupulously 
observing all the rules of the Church with respect to prayer and fasting 
and capable of out-arguing any monk at sessions that lasted far into 
chc night until even his confessor slipped under the table. At the same 
rime, the benign indulgence which he regular H showed to others (es¬ 
pecially if he had been moved to berate and revile them) he extended 

i U>td„ [,319- 
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also to himself Apparently without thought of the possible significance 
of hk actions, be welcomed all sorts of Western luxuries that pleased 
his fancy - gilded coaches,, brass bands, a troupe o factors. German toys* 
German pictures and even German clothes for his children, in short, 
without deliberate intention - an exception must perhaps be made in 
connection with his expectation of preparing himself for the throne of 
Poland - he created by his whims an atmosphere conducive to the 
rapid spread of foreign manners w hich later generations were prone 
erroneously to attribute to the reign of his sou Peter. 

One of Alexis' closest associates was F. M. Rtishchev (1625-1:673), 
noted for his self-effacing, conciliatory work as a minister of state. 
Outstanding in his honesty, he was noted also for Ins rare and genuine 
humility as a practising Christian, alert to intervene, at the expense of 
his personal comfort and advantage, for the needy and the suffering, 
whether in a physical or in a moral sense. Like Boris Godunov, he 
expended his own wealth freely in times of famine and assisted die 
establishment of hospitals and asylums, with special attention to 
drunkards, incurables and the aged. Refusing for himself the rank of 
boyar* Rtishchev was active in almost every' department of the 
administration. A strong champion of the Kievan scholars, he was one 
of the strongest positive influences in spreading a more civilized view¬ 
point in a land which Europeans of the time regarded as generally 
barbarian. 

More outspoken than Rtishchev w'as another of Alexis 1 ministers, 
A. L. Ordin-Nashehokim Of relatively humble origin as the son of a 
dvorimn from die provinces* he nevertheless held a long succession of 
important milirary, diplomatic and administrative posts and was 
rewarded for his work in negotiating the Truce of Andrusovo (1667) 
by being raised to the exalted rank of boyar. Qrdin-Nashdiokin owed 
his phenomenal rise not to the accident of birth or wealth but to unusual 
diplomatic talent, backed by an excellent education, with especially 
good grounding in mathematics and languages. Both in his ruthless 
foresight in the dispatch of state business and in ftis skilful handling of 
his master, for whose judgment he had little respect, Ordin-Nashchokin 
strongly resembled Bismarck. It was ever his thought to sacrifice lesser 
or temporary advantage for the sake of greater and more permanent 
gain. He did not share Alexis" anxiety for acquisition of Little Rusk; 
in particular, he recommended the restoration of Kiev to consolidate 
the peace with Poland, for his gaze was fixed on Sweden as Russia's 
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greatest enemy and on the port of Riga as the chief objective of Russian 
foreign policy, His goals were not accomplished until the next genera¬ 
tion h and he himself (unlike Bismarck) chose to retire into a monastery 
in 1671 rather than endanger ids work by carrying our his master's 
more obvious policy'. 

Qrdin-Nashchoidn had a far-ranging eye; he sought to promote 
trade with Khiva and Bokhara, as well as with Persia; he tried to open 
relations with India and proposed to establish cossack settlements on 
the Amur. The central theme of his foreign policy was, however* to 
put an end to the traditional Muscovite enmity towards Poland, even 
to renounce portions of the historic 'patrimony' of Rus, to which 
Ivan III liad so emphatically asserted his claims two centuries earlier* 
and thus to free all Russia's forces for a drive coward the Baltic. U a 
dynastic union of Russia and Poland could be effected by securing 
the Polish throne for the tsar s so much die better. If not* die cossacks 
were certainly not worth expenditure of Muscovite efforts; it was only 
Smolensk and the upper reaches of the Dnieper* not Little Russia, that 
Moscow needed to control. 

In full consonance widi his attempt to revolutionize Russian foreign 
policy was his repudiation of old Muscovite attitudes toward the 
outside world in general. It is not shameful*, he wrote while on a 
campaign against the Poles in 1659* To practice what is good from 
abroad, and from our enemies we may all the more accept evidence. 1 
He became an ardent and outspoken Westcmizer* chough not at all in 
die same superficial sense as did Tsar Alexis; + Whai have we to do with 
the customs of other Nations? Their cloches wiU not fit us p nor our 
clothes them.* 1 He was deeply hurt and thought of retiring when* in 
i6do, his own son ran away to Western Europe, On die other hand* in 
the conduct of state administration everything should be done from 
the example of outside, alien lands'. 3 Reform of the army, by getting 
rid entirely of the dvmatic, who served, even in forcign^mode) regi¬ 
ments, only in times of emergency, and by repladng them widi a 
permanent standing army* recruited from all classes, was in the 
forefront of his thoughts, A professional array* under leaders free to 
act without specific orders from the ruler in his capital and without 

1 SolovVv, hwrirt R&fsu . - K* kn. 3, p, 43, 

* Coifing P?tstAt State of p. 1IQ. 

1 Ikonnikov/Blrzlinyi boiarm A. L. Orctln-Nashchokin^ in RmiAmn . SmrvtG, 
JS* 
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considerations of custom and routine* would really be intelligently 
modelled on die West. Where she eyes see and the ears hear, there 
must initiative be kept without fail, + T „ Better than any force is initia¬ 
tive; die point Is In initiative and not in having many men;« «* of all 
neighbouring realms the Swedes have the fewest men* but by initiative 
they have the upper hand over all; -, * sell half die army and buy one 
man of initiative - chat would be the most advantageous** 1 

Ordin-Nashchokin was the first Russian minister clearly to see the 
need of building up the economy of the country to support its military 
strength. He recognized that the incerests of trade and industry were 
being regularly subordinated to the convenience of the treasury. He 
believed also that Russians should learn to treat each other in friendly 
fashion and to avoid becoming dependent on foreigners. In remedy of 
these conditions he attempted, when voevoia of bis native Pskov in 
1665* to introduce there a system of local self-government and com¬ 
mercial organization deliberately patterned after his understanding of 
Western practices. To curb the power of the "best men" and to rescue 
the majority of the traders from die clutches of the "Germans', Ordin- 
Nashehokln worked out, in consultation with die town elders, a 
charter under which the whole conduct of the toWs fiscal, adminis- 
trative and judicial business (except for reserved powers in cases of 
treason* robbery and murder) was entrusted to a board of fifteen 
members; they were to be elected by all die citizens, and five were ro 
serve each year. The poorer traders were to be put under the wardship 
of individual capitalists and to be assisted by public loans. The small 
traders were to purchase export goods and deliver them to the capita¬ 
lists, who, besides paying their wards enough extra Tor their feeding"* 
were, after disposing of the goods to the foreigners, to hand over Tull 
profit 1 to these junior associates. Thus only the strong would have 
dealings with die "Germans", but the rank-and-file traders would be 
assured of a Substantial hvehhood. 

The charter was promptly revoked by Nashchokin's successor {a 
man whom* as even Alexis admitted* everyone called a fool'), but Its 
principles were preserved In the "New-Trade Statute* (Nbvototgoityi 
Ustav) of 1667, winch proposed also to establish at Moscow a single 
office for dealing with all administrative aspects of the life of Russian 
traders. Although most of Ordin-Nashchokm s domestic projects - 
ranging from the establishment of fleets on die Baltic and Caspian to, 
* Solov'ev, op, di., p F+ 4^ 60. 
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as was alleged, decentralisation of the cumbersome bureaucratic 
apparatus - were not accomplished in his lifetime, he was the statesman 
who laid the groundwork for the reign of Peter and left a ready-made 
assortment of carefully laid plans to which Alexis was nor decisive 
enough to give his support. 

Far more Western in his outlook than any of Alexis 1 associates was 
Prince V. V. Golitsyn, who became prominent in the brief reign of 
Tsar Fedor and served as the right-hand man of the Regent Sophia. 
Although a member of a very old boyar family, Golitsyn broke 
completely in his personal manner of life with old Russian tradition 
and did not hesitate to receive even Jesuits in his salon or to give 
employment 60 Jews, He spoke of emancipating die peasants and of 
providing them with land of iheir own. By the grandeur and scope of 
his dreams he roused the limitless admiration of a French envoy (for 
security reasons travelling with Polish credentials), who wrote: he 
wished to people deserts, to enrich beggars, to aim savages into tnen p 
cowards into heroes, shepherds 5 huts into stone palaces'. 1 

In fact* he did carry forward die ideas of Grdm-Nashehokin: in 
i68d permanent peace with Poland and a quadripartite alliance of 
Moscow, Warsaw, Vienna and Venice against the Turks brought 
Russia recognition as a full-fledged member of the European state 
system; Trtkstnickatvv, which had so plagued Ordm-Nashchokin, was 
abolished in 1682; Golitsyn urgently pressed the boyars to send their 
sons abroad to study; although he won no glory by his personal efforts 
as a commander hi the field, he brought the army and rhe state's 
finances to a condition of exceptional efficiency. Even Peter 5 brother- 
in 4 aw p who had no reason to love Peter s domineering half-sister, 
recorded in his memoirs: 

The reign of die Tsarevna Sophia Alekseevna began with ah due 
diligence and all justice and to die satisfaction of die nation, so 
that never had there been such a wise reign in die Russian realm. 
And the whole realm came during her reign in the course of se ven 
years into the flower of great wealth. So much were augmented 
commerce and all sorts of crafts, and there began to be restored 
rhe learning of the Latin and Greek tongues, and also politesx was 
established among the great nobility and the other courtiers in the 
Polish manner - as well in carriages, and in housebuilding, and in 

1 Foy de La Netwfflc, Ration *t ntwvefb dt Memm, pp^ *77-178- 
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attire, and in dining. And there triumphed lien die great content¬ 
ment of the nation. 1 

Less practical, perhaps, than Qrdm-Nashchokin had bceti p Golitsyn 
in his plans for reform went far beyond administrative and economic 
matters to embrace the dream of the spread of education and tolerance* 
of freedom of conscience and free movement across the horders p of 
improvement of the social structure and of moral life. 

These dreams were not to be realised; instead was iocome the reign 
of Perer the Great, who, heedless of Krizhaniclf s warning that a nation 
that lives by war can never prosper,, was to devote his magnificent 
energy not to amelioration of Russia's own life but to foreign con¬ 
quest. 

On the fall of Sophia in 16Gg, Golitsyn was exiled to the Arctic. To 
men who had regarded him as an exceptionally enlightened statesman 
'Golitsyn's catastrophe was bound to seem a misfortune that had befal¬ 
len die world. With him, it had seemed, a period of reform was being 
ushered in even in Russia; after him one could expect a reaction, a 
return to Asiatidsm/ 2 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

In addition to works previously cited, the account of Russia by 
Olearius, secretary to two Holstein embassies (in 1634 and 163d)* has 
been translated into English. Collins was a physician attendant at the 
Russian court from 1659 to 1666. Kilburgcris account is available in 
the original German. Among a number of articles, those of Wrett- 
Smith and of Liubimenko on the English and che Dutch in Russia arc 
of particular interest. 

For a general account of the impact of the West on Russia, Kliuchev- 
sky's acco unt in the rhird volume of his Course has not been surpassed. 

1 Kurakin, L G Estonia o tsarie Petrie Aleksievichie 1682-1:694% in Arkkiy kn+ 
Tft, A, Kurakina* f, ffi. 

■ BriSckncr, 'FilrJt W. W. GotLsVfl (1643-1714)% in Riasisihi , XIII 
(1S7S)* zoy-zoS. 
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Peter the Great 

1682-1725 


Once upon a rime it was cusronury to regard as the major turning- 
point of Russian history, if not actually its real beginning* the reign of 
Peter die Grear. Many saw in him the great reformer, who had 
inherited die throne of an essentially Asiatic country and who, by 
Europeanizing it, had set it on the road to a great and enlightened 
future. An opposite school of thought saw in him only a destructive 
force which had shattered the Russian spirit and had set bade the 
progress of Slavdom, On one point only was there complete agree¬ 
ment: Russia before Peter had had only a dark post* with no history 
worth recording. The great controversy whether to continue the work 
of Peter or to undo it and make a fresh start raged hotly fir into the 
nineteenth century. Our of its heat gradually came light* and, para¬ 
doxically enough* largely through die work of German scholars who 
first began the serious study of Russian antiquity. 

Although for propaganda purposes die legendary figure of Peter I 
has been kept alive, costumed anew os ‘the first Bolshevik', it has Jong 
since become obvious that die continuity of Russian history was 
unbroken by the reign of Peter, Irresistible forces, which owed little 
or nothing to the efforts of outstanding individuals, had before Peter + s 
birth given form to an autocracy rooted in peasant bondage* to a 
Church wholly subordinate to the state, to a state-directed economy 
struggling to make headway against unfavourable geographic con¬ 
ditions, to the problem of progressive expansion of the limits of 
Russian pow r cr, and to (he steady permeation of Russian life by (he 
manners and customs of the more civilized West. 

All these fundamental tendencies continued their development 
through and long after the reign of Peter, without change of direction. 
The impress char Peter left on Russia was the result not of his initiative 
or sagacity but of that boundless and untrammelled energy, displayed 
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also by Ivan the Terrible, by Patriarch Nikon, and later by Bakunin, 
which tends to distract attention from die steady course of historical 
evolution* Peter s personal qualities kicked up a terrific dust-storm, 
focused rnen's attention on things seen obscurely and without reference 
to their background, and satisfied the deep subjective human craving 
to find shelter behind a leader or 10 fix blame on a scapegoat. Although 
Peters individual attributes have very little meaning for objective 
understanding of the lasting significance of the evens of his reign* it is 
necessary ro examine his own life history in order to comprehend how 
tremendous was the impression made, both on contemporaries and on 
subsequent generations* by his brief tenure of power. 

Peter was bom in 1672 of Alexis' second marriage, when the tsar 
had already reached the advanced age of 4.3. The death of his lather in 
i ti7&, the simple-mindedness of young Tsar Fedor and the court 
rivalries of the relatives of Alexis" wives combined to enable Peter in 
his most formative years to escape the normal education of a tsar evict. 
The tutor to whom he was entruSEed, Nikita Zotov, in whom some 
might see a pioneer in progressive education* was content to leave the 
child to his German picture books and German toys rather than struggle 
with formal instruction. In later years a grateful Peter made Zotov 
"All-rowdiest and Most Mock Patriarch of Moscow, Cuckoo, and of 
all the Yauza\ presiding over a formally organized "maddest, most 
mock, and most drunken Synod\ composed of twelve 'cardinals* and 
a host of other pseudo-ecclesiastical dignitaries* including ‘abbesses** 
amongst whom Peter himself was content with die rank of arch¬ 
deacon. 

On Tsar Fedor's death in 16S2 die boyars passed over his half-witted 
brother Ivan in favour of the healthy lO-year-old half-brother Peter. 
The Miloslavskys, relatives of Alexis* first wife, seized on the pretext 
chit Peter 1. accession had noE been ratified by a zemsky sobor and stirred 
up the Moscow' tfridfsy with tales of the alleged cruel treatment of the 
tsarevich Ivon, There ensued riotous scenes in the Kremlin, surpassing 
anything that the young Ivan the Terrible had hod to witness. The 
brothers and friends of Peter's modicr were bruially murdered; Pcier 
himself watched while the enlightened Matveev was tom from the 
tsaritsa's protecting arms and hacked in pieces. One of Percris uncles 
managed to hide in a wardrobe but had ultimately to be handed over 
eo the stridtey before dieir drunken looting could be checked Ivan was 
proclaimed co- 4 sar under the regency of his able sheer Sophia- 
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On the heels of this bloody brawl came an outbreak by the Old 
Ritualists, who staged a violent demonstration, harshly suppressed, 
in the Granovitaia Palara itself. The events of 3682 could not fad to 
leave a dee p impression on the child, whose ingrained hatred of every¬ 
thing traditional in Muscovy may well have stemmed in large part 
from this association of turbulent tfue!tsy t defiant Old Ritualists and 
the bloodstained Kremlin. 

The immediate sequel was diat Peter and his mother were removed 
from the Kremlin to the suburban village of Prcobrazhensk. Here, while 
Natalia Naryshkina dreamed of vengeance, die boy was allowed to 
run wild. As co-tsar he was admittedly cn tided to indulgence and, 
although his half-sister Sophia, as Regent, firmly monopolized the 
reins of power, Peter was provided with a company of playmates and 
servants, of all ranks, among whom the child made no distinctions 
save on the basis of his personal favour. It was here that began his 
lifelong friendship with Alexander Menshikov, of very bumble birth 
though not, as widely reported, the son of a pastry-cook, yet by Peter's 
interest ultimately raised to die style of Prince. 

Interested, as any normal boy might be, in playing soldiers, Peter 
had tile abnormal opportunity of organizing play regiments, die 
nucleus of die later Imperial Guard, and of equipping them with real 
instruments of war, from swords and guns to drums and bugles - to 
say nothing of many other strangely assorted items - issued from the 
government arsenals. Unburdened with serious schooling, Peter spent 
a glorious seven-year vacation, not studying statecraft but staging sham 
batdes, with real casualties, among his playmate! 

The nearby * German Liberty' exercised a profound fascination on the 
inquisitive and undisciplined youth, physically developed beyond his 
years. There he made the acquaintance of Francois Lefon, a Swiss 
officer* who, as Prince Kurakin, an admirer of the Italian Renaissance, 
regretfully recorded,. *was an amusing and luxury-loving man, what 
you might call a French debautkl. And ceaselessly he gave dinners, 
suppers and balls at Ws house. And die re in this house it began to come 
to pass that His Majesty die Tsar consorted with foreign ladies, and Iris 
first amour was with a merchant's daughter named Anna Ivanova 
Mons. True, the girl was passable and intelligent. Here in dus house 
began debauchery and drunkenness so great as cannot be described- 
for three days, shut up in dial bouse, they were drunk, and it befell 
many to die therefrom- And from that time to tills dale and till now 
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drunkenness continues and has become the kshion among great 
houses/ 1 

It was another of Peter's 4 Gcnnan* friends, Patrick Gordon - who 
had allegedly * fought in seven hosts , and under seven kings T — who gave 
Peter his most valuable military lessons and helped him to mate his 
'play* troops fully equal to any soldiers m die Russian service. Not all 
of his time went into military pursuits. When a Russian envoy, 
returning from Paris, brought him an instrument with winch Van be 
taken distances or ranges without going to the place*, Peter found a 
Dutchman. Timmcrniann. able to explain die practical workings of 
the astrolabe. Though scarcely literate. Peter went on with an assiduous 
study of mathematics and military engineering. Tinuiiermann also 
reconditioned for him an old English boat, which Peter later fondly 
(though extremely inaccurately) referred to as 'the grandfather of the 
Russian fleet'. 

As the boy neared the age of iy f his mother toot a desperate measure 
to prepare him for the solemn tasks chat official manhood should bring; 
she found him an aristocratic wife in the person of Eudocia Lopukhina. 
The Regent Sophia, uncertain what to expect from the young boor 
who was her half-brother but positive of die intentions of her step¬ 
mother, attempted to inspire the tfrieltsy with ihe idea of converting 
her regency inco permanent rule. Rumours reached Frcobradiensk that 
tile troops were coming. Peter, abandoning his mother and his preg¬ 
nant wife, fled by night and found sanctuary in the holy Monastery of 
die Trinity, sonic forty miles from the capital. There soon gathered 
round him his mother and her friends, together with his 'play* com¬ 
panies. Thither* too* came the Patriarch Ioakim, who, sent to make 
peace* championed Peter's cause. The strkltsy similarly deserted to him. 
Sophia's regime* weakened by Golitsyn + s failures in the Crimea, 
collapsed without a blow'. 

On Peter the turn of events seemed to make little impression. His 
fright left him for ever after with a nervously twitching face, but his 
victory simply permitted him to develop more fully his juvenile tastes. 
Leaving court ceremonial to his weak-minded brother and die business 
of state to his small-minded mother and to die patriarch, Peter returned 
ro Jus playmates at Prcobrazhensk and to the delights of file 'German 
Liberty', His activities merely became more extensive: now he could 
visit Ardiaiigcl and go sailing on die White Sea; he could manoeuvre 
1 Kurakin, op. dr, I* 66. 
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hh play* troops (which became the Preebrazhemk and Semen.ovsk 
Regiments) far to the south and make a sudden attack on the Turkish 
town of Azov, briefly held by the oossacks in Michael's reign, Peter 
those to serve as a bombardier hue interfered constantly with his 
commanders. Failing to take the town in a siege that dragged on 
throughout the summer of 1695, he fitted one a flotilla of river craft, 
with the aid of which Azov was successfully blockaded and starved out 
in the following year. Paying slight heed to the death of Ills mother 
early in 1^94 or of Ills brother in 1696, Peter left all matters of state in 
the hands of an incompetent and greedy clique of upstart relatives, 
who robbed the state Treasury and outdid each other in scandalous 
conduct. 

Peter's triumphant return to his capital in 1697 did nothing to restore 
confidence in the administration. Instead of attempting to put his house 
in order, he dreamed only of a great crusade in wliich, with the aid of 
Western Europe, the Turks were to be completely overwhelmed- To 
this end he immediately dispatched a ‘grand embassy 1 , charged with 
winning the collaboration of the pope and the emperor. The tsar 
himself proposed to go abroad, travelling “incognito* as simple “Peter 
Mikhailov*. The astounding notion that a Muscovite tsar should leave 
his own land and risk personal contamination by the “Latin heresy 1 
excited widespread consternation- The rumour began ro spread - arid 
was to grow throughout the years - that this hulking giant with the 
rolling blue eyes was not the true son of Alexis but a German change¬ 
ling. It was the story of Tsarevich Dmitry Ivanovich in reverse, and its 
credibility was aided by recollection of Alexis" Tull, almost fat, figure, 
with his low forehead, white face, clipped red beard, with his puffy, 
reddened checks, his flaxen hair, with his benign face and mild eyes*. 1 
Peter^ on the other hand, was an unusually handsome man to whom 
all muse look up; nearly seven feet call, he was of proportionate build, 
with flowing Jocks and saucerlike eyes; with an obvious birthmark on 
his check and a variety of disconcerting nervous habirs, lie was all in all 
a sight that might easily cause 'an involuntary shudder in any man of 
weak nerves*. 2 

A conspiracy was detected, and die ringleaders were beheaded in the 
"place of execution" in the Red Square. To solemnize die occasion, a 
long-dead unde of Sophia was disinterred, in order that die dripping 
blood of die victims might return to its presumed source. 

1 KLiuclievtky, tip. cilLj, III, 41 f . * Ibid.,, J V, 3. 
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Ae Riga Peter nice with a rebuff from the Swedish governor, who 
deemed ir unwise to permit the Russian m to inspect the fortifications. 
Travelling by sea to Konigsbcrg, the tsar was tempted by his Hohen- 
zollcm host, soon to be the first "ting in Prussia'* to abandon his plans 
against the Turks and to join in a coalition to drive the Swedes back 
across the Baltic, Unmoved by this scheme, Peter parted company 
with his envoys and set off in personal quest of positive knowledge! 
especially of ship-budding and navigation. As his party danced and 
feasted its way through the various German courts* frequent difficulties 
arose, as when the Russians trod too heavily on the toes of their part¬ 
ners or mistook corset stays for ribs. Nevertheless German academi¬ 
cians fell to debating the possibility' that Peter's trip might lead to die 
enlightenment of Russia! and the matheniatidan^philosopher Leibnitz 
even composed plans for its reform, 

in Holland the tsar was warmly greeted by William of Orange* then 
also king of .England* who arranged fo r Peter to satisfy his curiosity to 
the frJL A week's work in a shipyard - surrounded by a gaping crowd 
of onlookers - earned Peter the sobriquet of ( the carpenter of SaareUm\ 
On visits to mills and workshops* Peter was allowed himself to operate 
the levers, for it was only through his fingertips that die tsar seemed 
capable of intellectual apprehension. Museums and scientific institutes 
were not overlooked- In an anatomical theatre at Leyden Peter gave 
bis hesitant suite their first genuine taste of European culture, ordering 
them to step forward one by one and with their teeth sever a muscle of 
the corpse on the dissecting table. 

Ultimately conclude ig that he had absorbed all the practical know¬ 
ledge available in Holland* Peter was conveyed to England by Admiral 
Mitchell. There is a story traditional in the English navy that Peter, 
who was passionately interested in all tilings nautical* was fascinated 
by a description of ‘keel-hauling* and asked to be given a demon¬ 
stration. When the English admiral demurred, pointing out that none 
of his sailors at die moment deserved this drastic punishment* Peter 
promptly offered one of Ids own men for the purpose. 

Ostensibly* Peter had crossed die Channel because he believed the 
English understood the theory of ship-building better dian did die 
Dutch. He was accordingly housed near the government dockyard at 
Deptford. While in England, he did not altogether neglect his oppor¬ 
tunity to study English achievements in the field of political science: 
he visited, the mint and the dungeons in the Tower: he was impressed 
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by a ‘stealthy visit to the House of Lords. He reviewed the fleet at 
Portsmouth,, *trlcd the tasting of bombs 1 ai Woolwich, saw ‘all sores 
of wonderful things' at the Royal Society. He attended the theatre 
and conversed with bishops. Only- occasionally, he rccordcd t \ve 
were at home and made sufficiently merry\ s The gentleman whose 
house had been leased for Peter's accommodation later submitted a 
curious bill for damages: bis flower beds had been used as drill grounds, 
his ancestor's portraits for target practice of various sorts. Bishop 
Burnet recorded: 

I waited often on him. + + * 1 bad good interpreters, so 1 had much 
free discourse with him; he is a man of a very hot temper, soon 
inflamed, and very brutal in his passion; be raises his natural heat, 
by drinking much brandy, which lie rectifies himself with great 
application: he is subject ro convulsive motions all over his body, 
and his head seems to be affected with these; he wants not capacity, 
and has a larger measure of knowledge, than might be expected 
from Jus education, which was very indifferent; a want of judg¬ 
ment, with an instability of temper, appear in him too often and 
too evidently: he is mechanically turned, and seems designed by 
nature rather to be a, ship-carpenter^ than a great prince. 

The bishop apparently uttered a general English sentiment when, 
impressed with the thought tliai 'God moves in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform', he added: 

After 1 had seen him often, and had conversed much with him, 1 
could not but adore die depth of the providence of God, that had 
raised up such a furious man to so absolute an authority over so 
great a part of the world -«. man seems a very contemptible thing 
in die sight of God* while such a person as the czar has such 
multitudes put as it were under Jus feet, exposed to his restless 
jealousy and savage temper, 2 

Returning to the Continent in iCK>S T intent on visiting Venice, Peier 
learned at Vienna that in his absence the shridtsy had noted again. 
Though order had been restored, he cut short his tour, mainly because 

1 'in UstriaJov, ffipriia tsarstvoyaniia jRrtra V tlikopOy HI, 
pp, 002; ct, Tlimafvs-ky, Sohram£ ra^nykh japhok i iQcAbuiuL , ., Ill, 

a Bishtip Burnet's HhtCfy #f His Own Time . . ., IV, 407-4&8. 
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of the disturbing news that instead of co-operating in the idea of a 
crusade* the Hapsburgs were negotiating a separate peace with die 
Turks. In this mood Peter readily succumbed to the suggestion, of the 
new king of Poland, Augustus of Saxony, that they join forces in a war 
against Sweden. Two sets of envoys were promptly dispatched; one 
to inform the Swedes of Moscow's undying love; the other to negotiate 
a peace with die Turks, 

Arrived at Moscow, Peter went not to the Kremlin but to Preo- 
brazhensk, Sophia, who had been imprisoned in a convent, was now 
forced to become a nqm Tsaritsa Eudoda was informed by messenger 
chat her wish also to enter a convent would be granted. When she 
replied that she preferred to continue as Peter* s wife, an armed escort 
was sent to carry our what Peter persisted in representing as her inflex¬ 
ible will. Thus, the result of one of Peter's first conscious actions as 
ruler was that the two mosr prominent women in Muscovy went into 
permanent seclusion. 

Though impatient with the undisciplined nature of the strieltsy, 
Peter continued to employ them as garrison and communication 
troop. A number of them, however, were executed; it is said that 
Peter organized competitions, in which he personally participated, to 
sec who could strike off die most heads with one blow". More startling 
to contemporaries than the treatment of the necks of the strieltsy was 
Peter's simultaneous shaving of die faces of his courtiers and his 
compulsory 'Europeanization 1 of their clothing. Only a little less 
disturbing was his decree that henceforth the New Year should be 
celebrated on January i instead of September t, and that January t of 
The year 7208 since die creation of the world' 1 should be counted as the 
first day of the year ijoo since the birth of Christ; by adopting the 
Julian calendar* then beginning to be discarded by the West in favour 
of the Gregorian, Peter created a new time lag behind the West which 
was corrected by his successor Bolsheviks in 19 iS. Another innovation 
reflecting the dreaded 1 Latin izarion 1 was his approval of new forms 
of the letters of the alphabet: devised in [70S and endorsed by Peter 
personally in 1710, the new type was ordered to be used in all non- 
ecclesiastical printing. 

Peace with Turkey was not concluded until 1700; Russia retained 
Azov under a thirty-years truce but abandoned her new Black Sea 

1 Palnae Soprani* Zakonov ^17^ {[£ DeLcmiicr I £99)1 ^ 
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fleet. Immediately, in accordance with a secret treat)' of 1609 with 
Poland and Denmark* Peter ordered his army of 33,000 men to move 
against Narva. Charles XJl, the child-prodigy who then ruled Sweden, 
swiftly knocked Denmark out of the war and moved to die relief of his 
beleaguered fortress on the Gulf of Finland. Peter, remembering - as 
had so many of his predecessors - that it is die nJcr\ prime duty to 
organize the rear, left his army only the night before it was cut to pieces 
by 8 t goq Sw edes. At Narva Peter lost the whole of his artillery, and a 
Swedish council of war advised an immediate march on Moscow, 
Instead of following up his victory against a thoroughly demoralized 
and almost disarmed foe, Charles turned his attention eo his more 
immediately formidable opponent, Augustus of Saxony* whom he 
pushed back from Riga. After seven yeans of fighting Augustus was 
forced ro make peace (1707)1 abandoning die Polish throne in favour 
of Stanislas Leczyndri, 

Tsar Peicr, unable to persuade any Western power to mediate for 
him T had conscripted fresh thousands of recruics and commandeered 
one-fourdi of all the church bells in Russia to be cast into new cannon. 
The stubbornness of Saxony's resistance had accorded him seven years 
in wliieh to organize his new armies and to blood them in persistent 
skirmishes with the Swedish rearguard along the Baltic and the Gulf 
of Finland. It was during dais breathing space that die indefatigable 
Peter began (1703} construction in the marshes at die mouth of the 
Neva of the Peter-aud-Paul Fortress, the nucleus of "the dry built on 
bones*, to which characterisdeally he gave the un-Russian name of 
St. Petersburg. 

Yet even in 1707 the Russian tsar was sufficiently cliasrencd to be 
willing to make peace on die basis of cession by Sweden of a single 
harbour on the Baltic. Charles, however, contemptuous of his lumber¬ 
ing enemy, determined to deal decisively with Peter despite iiis new 
armies and his new Russian commanders, amongst whom were 
Menshikov* Shcrcmcicv and Admiral-General Apraxin. Tempted by 
die food-rich resources of die poorly fortified area now known as the 
Ukraine and by his alliance with the eossack hetman, Mazepa, Charles 
neglected die opportunity to drive straight at Moscow but instead 
struck south-eastward without providing adequately for the security 
of his supply trains. Menshikov seized die opportunity and destroyed 
Locwenhaupt at Lcsna (ryOS)* Mazepa proved unable to bring more 
than a small detachment of cossacks into Charles's camp, and his 
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capital was stormed by Mfnshikov; the dcfgy anathematized him, 
and the majority of the Dnieper cossscks accepted the pro-Russian 
Skoropadski as their new hetman, while tiie Little Russian peasantry 
waged guerilla war on the advancing alien Swedes. Peter was thus 
enabled^ with an army of ioo,oOO men, to surround and overwhelm 
the 30,000 Swedes, exhausted and half-starved, under the walls of 
Poltava (j 709)1 only the military skill of Charles XII enabled him to 
cut his way out and, with a small following, escape over the border 
into Turkey. In his absence the Russian forces overran the whole Baltic 
shoreline torn Riga to Vyborg (1710), 

Intoxicated by victory, Peter made a headlong dash across the 
Pruth, bringing die Turks into the war. This tune it was the Russians 
who were cut off by overwhelming forces, but they escaped military 
disaster by judicious and generous presents to the vizier and by die 
diplomatic skill of Shafbov. Peter had been ready to promise surrender 
of all his Baltic conquers and even to cede Pskov to Sweden if the 
Turks insisted, but the peace treaty merely restored Azov and the 
adjacent fortifications to Turkey and gave Charles free passage home. 

After Poltava, Denmark and several small German principalities had 
joined Peter in a new alliance against Sweden* Peter sent troops to 
support them, married one of his nieces to the duke of Mecklenburg, 
and even made brief personal appearances among them* However, 
their mutual jealousies and dieit fear of Peter’s own ambitions - which 
also brought English fleets annually to the Baltic - prevented an 
invasion of southern Sweden and disgusted the tsar. He therefore 
concentrated his efforts on die military reduction of the Swedish 
province of Finland* Peter also paid another visit to Western Europe - 
one of the most curious episodes in his whole career - in the ambitious 
effort to marry one of liis daughters to Louis XV arid thus detach 
France from its fricndsliip with Sweden. 

A fleet was got together by purchase of a number of foreign vessels 
as well as by Construction of new ones (which did not last long in 
service), and a horde of galleys won the mastery of the narrow waters 
of the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia* An exhausted Charles agreed to 
the opening of a peace congress in the Aland Islands (1718), at which 
the Russian delegation was headed by two of Peter’s ‘Germans', Bruce 
and Ostcnnan. Charles’s death at an obscure battle in Norway speedily 
gave power in Sweden to the party of resistance, but reptared raids on 
the Swedish coast by Russian, galleys, which in those waters were able 
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to elude the more cumberame British warships, finally induced even 
the most stubborn Swedes to accept the Peace of Nystadt (30 August 
1721)- 

By this treaty Russia was confirmed in possession of Livonia, 
Estonia and Ingria, though Finland and pan of Karelia were restored 
to Sweden, and a substantial indemnity was paid by Russia (2,000,000 
yeftmki, ix, Dutch thalers), Russia's allies were left 10 make the best 
terms they could without assistance from her. Tsar Peter celebrated 
the peace - despite his gout - by dancing on the banquet table, and 
soon after, at a solemn ceremony in the cathedral, formally accepted 
the new tide of £mpcror [Imprinter),. as well as the no less formally 
conferred appellation of 'the Great 1 . 1 

The Great Northern War conditioned most of Peter's domestic 
policies, but it did not exhaust his expansionist energies. Peter, ‘the 
first Bolshevik*, was much interested in diverting the course of the 
Amu-Daria, hoping to make it empty into the Caspian instead of the 
Aral Sea and thus giving Russian traders easier access to the ancient 
crossroads of East-West trade in Turkestan. Even while the war with 
Sweden was still in progress he scut 4,000 men Co serve as a 'guard* for 
the khan of Khiva; unfortunately, die khan slaughtered them all one 
night (1717). Peter's firmest progress toward General Asia was the 
fortification of Omsk (1716) and Semipalatinsi (1718)+ He reopened 
negotiations with China (1719)* though he failed to make direct 
contact with Korea (1721), and he ordered Captain Bering to explore 
the North Pacific and find where 'Asia joined America* (iya*}.® Two 
ships which Peter sent out under secret orders to seize Madagascar and 
proceed to India had to turn back, their green timbers proving unsafe 
in the Atlantic (1723). 

r By war with Persia, begun immediately on the close of the war with 
Sweden, he acquired the western and southern shores of the Caspian 
(1723). The cost of this victory was high: "As the Russians are extremely 
distrustful [wrote Louis XV's envoy], I have noi thought h fitting ro 
press finther the necessity of entirely abandoning the Persian campaign* 
* *. 1 think in the meantime 1 can assure [Your Majesty] that however 
good countenance they keep here and whatever firmness they pretend, 
they arc scarcely in condition co sustain a war against the Turks,... The 

1 PdntK Selramt Zfrfftfiov {Sal. Perm*) f #3840 (12 October 1721), VI* 
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finances of Russia are in bad condition. The grain shortage is beginning 
co be felt very keenly. The cavalry is dismounted by the Joss of all the 
horses that served the preceding campaign, and the troops in general 
have not been paid for 17 months* something that did not happen in 
the last war, which lias almost depopulated the provinces around 
Moscow, where most of the best lands in Europe arc unfilled* for lack 
of peasants and became of the ill treatment they receive from their 
masters/ 1 Within a decade after Peter’s rather sudden death in January 
1725, the new provinces taken from Persia were abandoned. 

Thus, practically all of Peter's active reign was spent in aggressive 
warfare, to which he gave almost constant personal supervision, and 
h is only in this light that Peter's 'reforms 1 can be understood At no 
time did Peter evince any clearly formulated long-range programme 
for the to-ordering of Muscovite society or even of its state administra¬ 
tion- To trace his measures chronologically could give only a haphazard 
picture* faithfully reflecting, perhaps, the state of Peters own mind but 
leaving no coherent concept of die net effect of ids reign on the develop¬ 
ment of Russian history* 

Peter's prime need, directly imposed by the Great Northern War + 
was to create efficient armed forces. Tins entailed measures to secure a 
supply of the needed man-power and to improve the economic 
condition of the country so that it might furnish die "smews of war*. 
It further became necessary to make more efficient the fiscal and 
administrative apparatus to ensure a fuller flow of revenue and eo 
supervise enforcement of the tsar’s edicts. Incidental to these changes 
and in large part dependent on Peter’s personal whims were further 
changes in the cultural outlook of at least the ruling circles. 

Simplest as Well as most pressing were Peter’s military reforms. In 
essence they amounted to reviving and extending the regimenting on 
foreign models of the army* which had fallen sadly into neglect in the 
interval between die overthrow of Sophia and the outbreak of the 
war with Sweden, and to increasing die recruitment of conscripts from 
all classes of die population. Service was for life, not for a campaign; 
the military life thus became a special form of dedication - not exactly 
monastic - separated from the home and private business interests diat 
had confused the ftmltsy and, to a lesser extent, the regimented 'soldiers* 
of the seventeenth century. The ratio of recruits to homesteads was 

1 Campnsdan dispatch (16 April *713)^11 RusskoelstoHclicskcM: Obhhestvo, 
Shornik} XLIX, 
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fixed (in the hardest years of the war it was one from each 20 home- 
steads, but a Senate decree of 1715 reduced the figure to one from 
every 75 peasant homesteads) in an effort to build up reserves beyond 
current battle needs. Losses by disease and desertion were exceedingly 
heavy; it has been estimated that in the ten years needed co build up 
die army of over 100,000 men that Peter commanded in the year of 
Poltava T some 300,000 had been enlisted, out of a total population of 
perhaps 14.000,000. A German official stationed in Moscow from 1714 
to 1719 reported that more recruits died of hunger and cold while 
being trained tlian were subsequently killed in battle. Peter's efforts to 
extend regular military discipline to die cossadcs, whether of the Don 
or of die Dnieper, were more intensive but scarcely more successful 
than liad been those of his predecessors. Yet by die end of his reign 
Peter had under arms about 200.000 regular troops, besides over 100.000 
cossacks and other auxiliaries. 

The navy required special attention and helped raise military expen¬ 
ditures to embrace two-thirds of the whole budget. Even before Peter 
thought of war with Sweden, he had signed on nearly 1,000 Dutch 
officers and seamen. The first Russian frigates were launched in 1703; 
at Peter's death the Russian navy boasted 48- ships of die line, though 
they were soon afterward dismantled as unfit for sea service. The great 
naval victory of Mango fought in the Finnish fjords in 1714 was, 
however, won not by sailing-ships but by swarms of rowing-boats 
(galleys) filled with soldiers. An English sea-cap lain long in the tsars ser¬ 
vice has Jefr an extended commentary on Peter s most expensive and 
useless toy: 'It being about twenty years since the Tsar began to build 
and rig liis ships, he has a sufficient number of people tolerably skilled in 
fixing tile rigging and going through all parts of a seaman Y duty to be 
done ashore P or whilst die si lip is in die haven, and yet are good for little 
at sea,. + ; l As for officers. 'There are also some men of capacity amongst 
die Russians, but as to die generality of these, in quality of lieutenants, 
foreigners ever desire to leave Ym ashore; seeing in good weather tiieir 
pride is insupportable; taking great state upon them, and arrogating 
much attendance; but In bad weather, or any extremity, are side 
abed, when they should be serviceable.' True, Tew if any ships in die 
world arc able to wrong the Russian [ships), especially those built at 

1 Bridge, Admiral Sir Cyprian A- G # (tdj, 'History of the Russian Fleet w 
the rei^n of Peter the Great 1 , in Pu&iicijiionr of ihe Naw /?«W Sea*iy t XV r 
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Sr. Petersburg, if well .manned, in die qualification of excellent 
sailing , . but 'Experience confirms char his best fir-built ships will 
not last above seven years 5 and even some of oak timber might wane 
rebuilding at the expiration of eight/ 

As for the bud forces, the dvoriane no longer constituted the bulk of 
Moscow's fighting men, but their importance to the military establish¬ 
ment was increased rather than diminished under Peter. In die seven¬ 
teenth century their service had not been of the highest quality, though 
Pososhkov, himself of peasant origin, doubtless exaggerated when he 
wrote in 1701: "they have no care to sky the foe; they care only how 
to stay at home. And so they pray to God that they may suffer a slight 
wound, that diey may not be much hurt by it bur may receive for it 
compensation from the tsar. And they look on service in such a way 
that in time of battle they hide behind a bush. And some arc so shame¬ 
less that they hide by whole companies in the woods or in a ravine, and 
watch until the fighting men leave off the battle and they too may 
return 10 camp. And I have heard many imtiane say: may God grant 
that [ may serve the great sovereign and never take my sword tom its 
scabbard/ 1 

Pososbkov was convinced that 30,000 or 60,000 men, well armed, 
wdi equipped, well trained and well paid, would be far more valuable 
than a force of 300,000 such as Golitsyn had led against the Crimea. 
He submitted careful calculations to prove dm: it would be truly 
econo mical and emphasised the importance of developing ironworks, 
arms factories and other industrial establishments in Russia; only thus 
could the tsar escape dependence on foreigners, who always cheated 
and supplied inferior muskets and unserviceable gunpowder. Peter 
paid no heed, if indeed he ever saw this Treatise On the Conduct of War 
composed by a man who was then a technician in the Mini. 

Peter did not dispense with the services of rile dvariar re but tried, as 
had his predecessors, to get die most efficient service from ihern. He 
ordered compilation of registers of all sons of dvotianc and of other 
kinsmen resident in their households and required that + if over 10 years 
old, they present themselves for periodic inspection. Until die age of 
IS they were under obligation to study elementary mathematics; at 15 
they were co be assigned to some branch of the state service. For 
failure co pursue their studio satisfactorily, edicts of 1714 imposed 
penalties, of which prohibition of marriage was not the most drastic. 

1 Pososlikpvj op. eit.j p. 
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Not b any circumstances, under a confirmatory decree of 1733, were 
they to remain in schools beyond the specified age, 'even though they 
themselves might wish it, lest b the name of diat learn bg they hide 
themselves from reviews and assignment to serviced On one occasion 
a group of youngsters, seeking to avoid mathematics by entering an 
ecclesiastical school, were seized and put to work driving piles in 
connection with the building of a canal; among diem was a relative 
of Admiral-General Apraxb, who registered his protest by strippbg 
off his uniform and his decorations and himself joining b the work of 
pile-driving. 

The dvoriflne were the only possible source torn which effective 
officers could be drawn, though as far as edicts went promotion was 
open to any soldier. To fit them for their careers, the young nobles 
were required to serve for a time b tbc ranks. The more influential 
managed to be posted to the Guards regiments, which became the 
chi ef road to all commands b the army. The fact that these regiments* 
regularly stationed in the capital, were made up from rop to bottom 
of nobles was to give them a special significance, under Peter's less 
forceful successors, as an instrument through which the nobility could 
decisively guide state policy' in the narrow interests of tbc rulbg class. 

Peter himself b 1714 made an unfortunate effort to guarantee the 
service ability of the dveritfiie by decreeing that their real estate must 
pass undivided to a single heir; die testator might choose any one of 
his sons (or, in default of children, some other relative) to inherit to the 
exclusion of the others. In die absence of a will the oldest son was 10 
inherit; hence, incorrectly, this edict has become known as die law of 
primogeniture (rrid/enrf), Thus was legally completed that fusion of 
hereditary fyvtchina) and service (paffiertV) tenure diat had been 
gradually developing in fact. Although the rule of indivisibility of 
inheritance of real estate was abolished in 1730* the obsolescent legal 
distinction between die tw o basic forms of "immovable property* w as 
not restored: the work votichinnik soon disappeared from the language 
while the word pcmzshthik survived with the simple significance of 
'landlord 1 . 

Ic should not be supposed that Peters attempt to utilize tbc foil force 
of rhe nobility b the military and naval service was as successful as be 
desired. Many nobles had to be used in ihc ever-growing civilian 

1 Polnat Sofrwut Zakonov #43^ 0 ? October 1713)1 VTI, 
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services, a fact recognized by Peter himself in 1722, when he ordered 
that no more than one-third of die male members of any noble family 
be thus allowed to escape from tfic fighting services- Al! sorts of abuses 
developed, such as the entry of new-born babies into service, to die 
end that seniority might give them respectable rank by the time that 
they actually appeared on the drill ground. 'No-ism 5 (rtieifiVtf} was so 
common that an edict of 17 <4 ordered that informers, even servants* 
were entitled to receive all the property of a culprit; an edict of 1722 
made evaders outlaws. As Fososhkcv put it in Ills Book on Poverty and 
Wealth (1724), 'the healthy and wealthy who are in the very prime of 
manhood live ac home, while the poor and sickly are in the service, 
and from the weak and die hungry the re is only bad service 1 . 1 

Miesimditttvo had been abolished under Peteris older brother, Tsar 
Fedor a and Peter strove to ignore its survivals. Nevertheless, hereditary 
standing [otechestvo] continued somehow to assert its prerogatives, 
Peter in 1722 established a new order of precedence, the "Table of 
Ranks', with military* naval and civilian service carefully equated in 
fourteen parallel grades. Although service, rather than birch, was 
ostensibly made the basic principle of die new system, the Tabic of 
Ranks actually strengthened the essential principle of mkstnkhestvo, 
though on a broader base. It did nor restore the special hereditary status 
of the old boiofstvo; instead, it reinforced the the of die whole body of 
die service nobility, swallowing widiin itself the old inner feudal elite. 
This was a development that had been proceeding since the sixteenth 
century; the case of Adashev will be remembered as an early instance of 
what had become common in the seventeenth century. 

At the same time die special pri vileges of nobles were specifically 
recognized, even diotigh they had no service record, if they could prove 
noble ancestry of not Jess than a hundred yean. Foreigners need only 
give documentary proof that their families had been noble hi their 
own country. Special articles dealt with die status of wives and 
daughters of nobles, as well as of women holding court positions. In 
true milstnkhestvo spirit severe fines were imposed for claiming higher 
rank than was warranted; the same fines were imposed for neglecting 
to claim the precedence to which one's rank entitled one. 

The main distinctive fearure of the Table of Ranks was that what 
liad long been true in practice now became a formal matter of legal 
right. Henceforth membership in the "best senior nobility 

1 Pososhkov, KiUga o ikuJotLt i JkogtiUttitiy p. £(S. 
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in all its dignities and advantages, even though they he of low birth\ l 
was automatically accorded to anyone who had succeeded in rising 
into the first eight ranks. It did not T however, follow thaE those of high 
birth would not continue almost to monopolise positions in these 
higher grades, in effect, the Table of Ranks served to confirm the 
rise of die dvmmtfVQ at the expense of the remnant of the old feudal 
ImarnvQ, 

Peter also introduced purely honorary hereditary titles - Graf 
{Count} and Baton — borrowed from Germany; like the ancient 
Russian ride of Jtm'dz (Prince}* borne by all male descendants of old 
ruling families, and conferred by Peter also on special favourites such 
as Menshikov, these designations had only prestige value. Most of the 
Russian nobility' - into which baptized Tatar and Caucasian chieftains, 
cossack elders and die German and Swedish nobility of the new r Baltic 
provinces were absorbed - continued to be untitled. 

The expenses of Peteris wars substantially exceeded his revenues. 
So long as dierc remained in the treasury an accumulation from the 
pre-war years, current deficits caused no serious difficulty. When, 
however, in 1710 his officials had to inform Peter that diere remained 
no funds with w hich to meet the anticipated annual deficit Peter was 
forced to give thought to the problem of finance. His immediate 
remedy was the old device of ordering increase in the existing rates of 
taxation; new, special direct taxes w r crc also superimposed on the old- 
The fact that taxes were still being assessed on an enumeration of 
homesteads made in 167 8 gave hope that a new count would show 
substantial increase of the tax-paying population in die last generation 
and w r ould therefore permit reduction of excessive rates. The result of 
the new census of 1710 was bitterly disappointing. Even though the 
estimate made by the Senate in 1714 that one-fourth of the taxpayers 
had disappeared may have been exaggerated, there w as no possibility 
of blinking the fact that Peter’s wholesale recruitment of taxpayers into 
the armed forces, complicated by his enrolment of additional tens of 
thousands of forced labourers for the building of St. Petersburg 
(40,000 a year), of canals, and of other grandiose projects, had done 
grave damage to the taxpaying capacity of die population. A fresh 
effort in 1716-1717 to remedy the supposed inefficiency of the census- 
takers by making another count, merely disclosed a further heavy 

1 Pvfnot Svbrwtl* Zakowy (Sob. Penta t) t #3890 £14 January ij»)i VI, 
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decline in the number of taxable homesteads; in one province it showed 
a loss of one-third even since 1710. 

In the emergency Peter resorted to imposition of an amazing variety 
of new taxes. In devising them, lie welcomed and liberally rewarded 
schemes proposed by informers 1 - persons in all rants of life, from 
aristocrats and army officers down to petty traders and peasants* 
Whenever he deemed a proposed new tax practicable, he set up a new 
administrative department, headed by a ‘revenuermtf (prihylshchik) t 
to collect it. Outstanding among these contrivers 1 , most of whom had 
been household serfs of nobles, was Nesterov, who rose to be vberji$cal t 
a sort of comptroller-general of die finances, and who, after earning a 
dreaded reputation for ferreting out grafters, was himself at last broken 
on the wheel following his own conviction for corruption. 

Sometimes business enterprises were taken over by the state, as were 
fisheries; sometimes they were subjected to heavy treasury participation 
in the profits* up to 25 per cent, as in the case of lodging-houses. 
Luxuries* from baths and honey to oak coffins, were made to con¬ 
tribute to Peter's revenues. In Kliuchcvsky’s phrase* + as from an evil 
sieve new taxes were strewn on the heads of the Russian taxpayen.... 
Not only possessions and occupations were subjected to taxation, but 
even religious beliefs as well — not merely property but conscience. Pi 
The Old Ritualists were tolerated* but on payment of a double tax. 
Weddings of non-Chrisriaus — Mordva, Chcrcmis,, Tatars and other 
alien subjects of the Russian tsar - entailed payment of special fees* 
collected by a chancellery originally established to levy a tax on 
bee-kccpcrs. Most famous - though not most lucrative — was the tax 
on beards, those evidences that man is made in die image of God, 
This tax was established as early as 1705 at rates graduated to the social 
importance of the wearer and* in the case of peasants, contingent on 
whether dtey brought their beards to town or were content to remain 
at home; cen years later these complicated provisions were simplified 
and replaced by a flat animal licence fee. In i?iz Peter himself solemnly 
proposed to die Senate that dienceforth anyone with a beard (or any 
schismarie) be required to wear a specified costume; if be did not, he 
must pay again for each offence; i t he could not pay, he was to be sent 
to the galleys; anyone effecting his arrest was to receive half the fine. 

Elaborate as these numerous and annoying levies were, they scarcely 
justified the ingenuity' expended on them. For instance, the beard taxi 
1 Kluchevsky* op, dk, TV, uSj* 
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which was officially estimated to yield 2,148 roubles 87 kopecks in 
17^0, actually produced only 297 roubles 20 kopecks that year. In 1724, 
even Peter ordered a number of the taxes to be abolished. More 
reliable sources of income were found by resuming control of Church 
revenues and by extending the practice of state monopolies. The 
Monastery Bureau, set up in 1649 by Alexis and abolished in 1677, was 
revived by Peter in 1701. Peter** alleged reason — to combat corru prion 
among the monks - somewhat resembled diat of Henry VIII of Eng¬ 
land; in 1724 Peter added the thought that most monks took the ton¬ 
sure 'from laziness and from taxes, in order to eat their bread for 
nothing'. 1 The lands of the monasteries, and later also those of the 
patriarch and the members of the hierarchy, were to be administered 
by the stare: a fixed sum per inmate was to be paid to the monasteries* 
rich or poor, and the eleemosynary functions of die Church were to 
be provided for from the balance. A substantial sum remained, how¬ 
ever, in the hands of the treasury until, toward the end of the war with 
Sweden, the administration of Church lands was turned over to the 
Holy Synod. 

To existing state monopolies, such as pitch, potash, rhubarb and 
glue* were added others, including salt, tobacco, chalk, tar, eodlivcr- 
oil, playing-e.ards f dice, chess-sets and vodka. The sale monopoly gave 
die state too per cent profit on its purchases from the salt-boilers, but 
created an alarming scarcity, with widespread disease and death. A 
special form of monopoly - the minting of coins — was vigorously 
exploited, on the theory that the tsar had but to give an order and a 
kopeck would become a grivna. One cautious adviser urged that the 
currency be debased by 10 per cent, but sccretlyt with prohibition of 
its export. The nominal profits of the mint rose to equal 10 per cent 
of what had in 17 TO been the whole revenue, but the purdiasing power 
of the coinage fell by nearly 50 per cent. 

Peter's major fiscal innovation was the 'soul tax*. The fact that, under 
die old system of assessment by households, the taxable population bad 
been crowding into fewer homesteads was made very obvious by the 
censuses of 1710 and 1717, the average number of males being per 
homestead as against j or 4 in 1678, Under Sophia the idea of sliiftmg 
assessment of direct taxation to a per capita basis had been considcrcdL 
Petcr, however, stumbled on this solution by a different route, hitting 

1 Pcicr t 'Obiavlcnic o monishes evie 1 ,, Pelnoc Salfemk Znkpf&v (So& r Pfrm), 
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on the idea of quartering his soldiers directly on the peasant population. 
In 1718 the Senate therefore ordered an enumeration of the whole male 
agricultural population, ‘without overlooking from the old to the very 
latest infant’, 1 to be completed within a year. When the lists were not 
forthcoming, the Guards were ordered to put the enumerating officials 
in fetters, in order to encourage prompter execution of their task. By 
the beginning of 1722 five null ion 'sods’ had been counted, and 
generals were appointed to supervise the distribution of the troops in 
the new barracks that had been ordered. In desperate but vain efforts 
to carry out the original programme, the military superseded die 
normal jurisdiction of the local authorities and imposed a frightful 
burden on tile peasantry, ‘To create die victorious army of Poltava 
and in the end to convert it into 126 unbridled police commands, 
scattered over the 10 provinces amongst die terrified population,’ 
remarked Kliuchevsky, 'in all this you will not recognize a reformer. ’* 

Nevertheless, in 1724, the direct taxes were collected by tile mili tary 
on the new per capita basis; arrears amounted to 18 per cent. Ultimately 
die new system was to he a contributing factor in the recovery of 
agriculture, for the old system of basing direct taxation on acreage 
under cultivation had encouraged contraction of tillage. This beneficial 
consequence, which made itself felt in the course of the eighteenth 
century, was wholly unanticipated in Peter’s time. Apart from the 
psychological shock of imposing a material value on such an intangible 
and spiritual phenomenon as the human soul, the rough methods by 
which the new tax was brought into being, and the additional sums 
thus extracted from the toiling population, undoubtedly produced a 
very real lowering of Russia’s material prosperity. Tbc state, unable to 
develop trade and industry, which might have permitted a continued 
preponderance of indirect taxation, now drew per cent of its 
revenues directly from the peasantry. 

In the process of registering the tax-paying population, though 
obviously without deliberate design, Peter completed the tendency, 
implicit in the ZJtozhenie of Tsar Alexis and quickened by Fedor’s 
introduction of the household tax, of reducing the mass of the popula¬ 
tion to one common fiscal denominator, the ‘bound people’ (krepostnye 
Uadi), bound not to the land but to the person of a master. The old 
legal distinctions between free {tax-paying) peasants, khotopy {some 

1 Potnoe Sobram* Zakonov (Sob, Fervor), # 3187 {12 January 1719), V, 618 . 

* Kliuchevsky, op, cEl, IV, 114, 
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of whom had been subjected to taxation before Peter), and various 
types of tax-exempt "wandering' people and Church people were 
ignored in compilation of the new tax-registers, as they had been 
ignored in Peier's early military recruitments. In this respect* without 
introducing a new tendency, Peter went far beyond his predecessors. 
Peter did not initiate serfdom in Russia; be did unwittingly give it a 
tremendous, almost revolutionary, extension* 

Economically as well as socially, Peter's financial measures, forced on 
him by the exigencies of the war and by his own lack of ability" to 
anticipate consequences, had an extremely depressing result. To quote 
once more from Kliuchcvsky: 'Peter left behind him not a kopeck of 
state debt [for the reason that he could not persuade anyone, not even 
John Law of Mississippi Bubble fame* to lend him anything]. The 
decline of the exhausted tax-paying and moral forces of the nation 
amounted to an enormous loan and could scarcely have been redeemed 
if Peter had conquered, not only Ingria and Livonia, bin the whole of 
Sweden or even five Sweden*/ 1 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

Among the general works cited in Chapter 1, it should be noted that 
Kulisher is no longer serviceable and that there is no other comparable 
study to replace ic. 

The startling phenomenon of Peter's personality long made the 
significance of his reign extremely controversial and has continued eo 
occasion a great deal of writing* mostly without the benefit of any 
perspective. Most of die literature on Peter available in English is 
therefore of doubtful value* The most sober and complete study is still 
Schuyler's Peter the Great, 

The relevant portion of Kliuchevsky's fourth volume has been 
recently published in a new translation as Peter the Great. 

Among many accounts by contemporary foreigners, one of the most 
interesting is Perry's State of Russia under the Present Czar; Admiral 
Bridge's edition of The Russian Fleet under Peter the Great contains very 
detailed information. 

1 Ibid., IV, 
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The Petrine Reform 

1699-1725 


The aspects of Peter's reign reviewed in die preceding chapter reflect 
in die main activities which required little in the way of conscious 
deliberation on the part of the tsar. The military and financial reforms 
were licde more than instinctive reaction by a vigorous and untutored 
personality to the overbade wing tact of the Great Northern War; the 
war itself was more the product of impulse than of deliberate rational 
thought. In the matter of economic, administrative and cultural 
reform there was freer scope for such creative talent as Peter possessed, 
though here, too, the reformer's work was conditioned by the war and 
bv the inherent poverty and consequent backwardness of the country 
as well as by Peter's persona] idiosyncrasies, by his susceptibility to 
alien impressions, and by his lack of training and sclf-disdpfme, 

Peter was himself well aware that commercial matters were beyond 
Ids understanding. It was, of course, clear to him, as it had been to his 
predecessors, that die power of the state muse rest on its economic 
prosperity. Yet he had no clear idea of how to promote economic 
activity. In accordance with the crassest mercantilist concepts of the 
times, he was anxious that Russia should become industrially self- 
suffident* and he was confident chat to the size of his realm must 
correspond a wealth of resources, as yet untapped, even unexplored. 
How to unlock Russia's abundance, how to make the strength of her 
economy consonant with the military might she appeared to be develop¬ 
ing, seemed to him a simple problem of technology, an aspect of 
economics he himself could well understand. Of the importance of 
motivation - contemptuous as he was c Tethers - he had not die slightest 
inkling. 

His decrees accordingly often went into the pettiest minutiae of 
technological detail. Tikis habit of leaving nothing to the imagination 
of subordinates more than once led to disastrous waste. For instance* 
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in 1717 enormous piles of precious oat, collected at great cost for the 
Baltic fleet, were left to become buried in the sands on the shores of 
Late Ladoga because Peter had neglected to order that he be reminded 
when the oak was ready. Peter's only concept of how to get things 
done was to issue commands, sugar-coated with financial benefits not 
made contingent on successful execution. 

It was no doubt true tliat little or nothing could be expected from 
the initiative of the Russian merchantry, mostly petty folk of restricted 
outlook, ground down by the weight of obligations to the state, and 
oppressed by the competition, in a limited and impoverished market, 
of the tax-exempt nobility and clergy. One of the most difficult aspects 
of die matter was the energy and skill with which foreign traders, with 
vastly superior capital resources, carried on trade in Russia, aided by 
the venality' of Russian officialdom. As one of Peter's would-be advisers, 
the peasan Mrader Pososhkov, put it, before Peter, foreigners 'thrust 
on powerful personages a gift of a hundred, roubles or so, and for the 
hundred roubles these foreigners made a profit of a million because the 
boyars rated the merchantry as but an egg-shell; they would trade the 
whole merchantry' for two kopecks". 1 

To continue and to expand, as Peter did* the practice of Iris predeces¬ 
sors of inviting foreign tedmicians into Russia was not enough. Too 
many foreigners, liberally paid to spend a term of years teaching the 
industrial arts to Russians, went home leaving their tasks unfinished. 
The greatest solicitude for their happiness while in Russia seemed 
unavailing, and it was suspected that their loyalty to organizations at 
home was making them deliberately sabotage their mission in Russia. 
Hence die intensification of another old practice* that of sending young 
Russians abroad to study; though in Peter’s day a larger proportion 
returned home than had formerly been the case, die practical results 
were not encouraging. As the sea captain already quoted remarked: 
’Upon their recall undergoing a strict examination, they were found 
instead of attaining the rudiments of a s eam a n, to have acquired only 
the insignificant accomplishments of fine gendemen. 11 

Always dazzled by the obvious superiority of Western Europe, 
Peter sought to transplant to Russia the forms to which he attributed 
its success, without seriously considering their adaptability'; nor did he 
weigh the problem whether these forms were the result rather than the 

1 pQSQstlkeVj Knlga fl jkvJosti i &0g$iftvx* t p. I1J. 

s Bridge, op, dt, p- mb. 
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cause of the economic activity he sought to stimulate. Mistrusting the 
family business of the type developed by the Stroganovs in the time of 
Ivan the Terrible or by the Demidovs in, the Ural iron-mines of Peter's 
own lime* and unimpressed by the type of business organization which 
Ordin-Nashchokin had encouraged at Pskov* Peter put all his faith in 
the commercial capitalist company of Western type. Combining tax- 
exemptions and subsidies with compulsion, Peter ordered the estab¬ 
lishment of a number of enterprises, carefully supervised by stale 
administrative departments. In the sequel, most of these companies, 
to which lie granted monopolies, fell into the hands of court favourites 
such as Menshikov*, Apraxin, Shafirov and Tolstoi* 

Such Russian capital as there was look fright. Rather than venture 
their funds in business enterprises, at the risk of having them com¬ 
mandeered at the whim of the tsar, men took to hoarding gold and 
silver; those who could, including Peter's closest collaborators, deposi¬ 
ted large sums abroad for safe keeping. Those who simply hid their 
wealth in their homes or buried it in the ground ran, to be sure, the 
risk of having it confiscated; informers were rewarded with one-clurd 
of the hoard. Yet the effect of Pctcris policy of compulsory investment 
was something in the nature of a strike of capital, a paralysis of the 
unfold big free industrial development that had marked the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. 

The policy* of subsidizing industrial development was powerless to 
promote healthy economic growth. No private initiative could possibly 
compete with the privileged statwupcrvbed enterprises, though the 
encouragement given to manufacturers violated even some of the 
privileges extended to the landholding nobility * Thus, an edict of 1721 
gave factory-owners the right to buy serf-villages, wish the sole 
restriction that the peasants so acquired could not be alienated by the 
manufacturer. By an edict of 17 Zz Peter ordered that fugitive serfs* 
if found working in a factory, were not to be recoverable by their 
masters. In this way, non-noble manufacturers w ere permitted to share 
the nobles* privilege of owning serfs and were given a privilege that 
no noble enjoyed, the right to harbour runaway serf. Compulsion 
was Peter's remedy not only for securing the capital needed to found 
a factory but also for providing the labour necessary' to work it. 

It was in mining, the branch of industry* in which serf labour could 
be most effectively employed, that Peter's reign scored its main 
advance. It may be, of course, thac, regardless of Peter’s efforts, the 
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combination in dose proximity of abundant forests to supply charcoal 
and of rich deposits of iron-ore would have automatically promoted an 
increase in the production of iron in Russia , as it had in Sweden from 
the sixteenth century* No doubt Peter's wars, like those of Sweden's 
House of Vasa, both were made possible by the existence of an iron 
industry and immensely stimulated its further gro wth. The seventeenth- 
century' ironworks near Tula became a great government arsenal, and 
Petrozavodsk rose on die shores of Lake Ladoga, To Fecer*s initiative 
in ordering the exploitation of die Urals and to she successful manage¬ 
ment of the Demidovs, who had learned the business at Tula when 
Peter was a child, was due the rise of the iron industry near Perm and, 
later, at Ekaterinburg also- Russia took third place as producer of iron* 
being surpassed only by Sweden and England Copper production, 
though much less, was also significant* but the quest for silver yielded 
no satisfactory results, 

Much less successful were Peter's efforts to develop a doth industry, 
intended to make Russia self-sustaining in die provision of uniforms. 
Disastrous was Peter's attempt to improve die linen industry: advised 
by an agent abroad that Russian linen was woven in too narrow' strips, 
Peter forbade die production of linen cloth of less than the desired 
Width; die hasty order did not take into account that Russian linen 
was woven in peasant hots throughout the northern regions and that it 
was utterly impossible to replace existing looms with larger ones. 

Perhaps Peter's favourite project, inspired by Ills observations in 
France on his second trip to the West, was the promotion of a Russian 
silk manufacture. The task was entrusted to bis vice-chancellor, 4 Baron* 
Shifirov, and to 'Count' Tolstoi; with them became associated the 
greatest of Peter's cronies, "Prince" Menshikov, though he was soon 
replaced by the admiral-general, 'Count* Apraxin, Although Peter’s 
purpose was to establish silk manufacture in Russia, the company soon 
won, in addition to other privileges, the right of free importation of 
silk manufactured abroad. Despite - or perhaps because of- the favours 
showered on the company, die original idea was soon abandoned. 

tt b in the light of the realities of production* not of the optimistic 
and monitor)' edicts issued by Peter, that one must understand the fact 
that by the time of Peter's death there were 191 'factories" in Russia* 
only thirteen of w hich antedated his accession. The word "factory" is, 
of course* anadiroiiistic* for at that time it meant a trading agency, 
such as those maintained by Western Europeans on the Indian or 
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African coasts. By * factory* in Petrine Russia should be understood 
only a more or less centralized workshop, with hand-operated machines 
or none at all; only a few operations in heavy metallurgy employed 
water-power. These enterprises had to compete with the "putting-out 
system* Something the importance of which Peter does not seem to 
have understood at all, for Peter's comprehension was narrowly 
limited to the physically tangible* It must be further remembered that 
Peter s "factories*, unlike die beginnings of large-scale industrial 
enterprise in seventeenth^entury Russia, were supported almost 
wholly by serf labour and were kept going by the grant of extensive 
tax-exemptions and direct subsidies. Shordy after Pcteris death, a 
large proportion of his ‘factories* w ere closed down, for it was obvious 
that many of them, while producing nothing, were consuming state 
revenues. 

A special feature of Feteris effort to promote industrial and com¬ 
mercial development was Kb heroic effort to improve means of com¬ 
munication. In large measure this resulted directly from military 
considerations. Before the loss of Azov Peter imposed measureless 
sacrifices on the population of the south in the endeavour to build 
highways to permit the swift movement of troops. He constructed also 
a 500-mile highway to connect St. Petersburg with Moscow; by 
reason of the unconquerable mud and unreliable bridges, complicated 
by delays of as much as eight days at a time in waiting for relays of 
post-horses, even tile swiftest traveller might take five weeks to 
traverse the distance between die two capitals, Peter therefore attemp¬ 
ted a new and shorter route which* however* became hopelessly 
bogged down in the morasses near Novgorod. 

Peter had perforce to fall back on an effort to improve Russians 
ready-made system of communications, die river network. At various 
times he attempted 10 build six canals, one of which was completed in 
his lifetime. Canal-digging then involved expenditure of an incon¬ 
ceivable amount of human labour, a consideration which never 
seriously bothered Peter. His first projects, to protect liis beloved 
Azov, were a canal to connect tributaries in the lower readies of the 
Volga and the Don and another canal to connect the source of die Don 
with a tributary of die Oka near Tula, Despite stupendous expenditure 
of human lives and of material wealth, both had to be abandoned after 
the loss of Azov. In die meantime Peter had set himself the task of 
providing direct water communication between Moscow' and St* 
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Petersburg, This, with the labour of 20,000 men for four years, he 
achieved by the Vyshncvolotsky Canal p connecting a tribu tary of the 
upper Volga with a stream flowing into Late II s men 1 . Officially com¬ 
pleted in 1708, it became seriously useful only after a Novgorod 
merchant had built a reservoir to maintain the necessary water level 
(17^0), Even so, the shallow-draft vessels, which alone could negotiate 
the new canal, were wrecked with frightening regularity in stormy 
Lake Ladoga, Peter 111 1718 personally surveyed a route for a new canal 
to skirt that open expanse. After Menshikov had wasted over 2,000,000 
roubles without achieving anything, the project was entrusted to a 
German engineer, Miinnich, who completed it (1732) after Peters 
death. Two other grand projects - one to provide an alternate water 
rourc from the Volga to the Neva by connecting Lakes Onega and 
Bcloozero (built over a hundred years later as the Mariinsky Canal) 
and another to link the White Sea with the Baltic - did not get beyond 
the dreaming stage. 

Despite the slight resul ts of Peter's tremendous plans, he did succeed, 
by persistent prohibitions, in forcing virtual abandonment of die 
Archangel trade-route* opened in the days of Ivan the Terrible, in 
favour of his newly won Baltic oudets, His hope of establishing a 
Russian merchant marine came to nothing, as did his struggles to 
construct a safe and satisfactory harbour for his navy, but his desire 
for a 'favourable* balance of trade was easily gratified. Since Russia, 
without credit* had no means of making purchases abroad without 
paying for them in exports, Russia showed a heavy positive balance, 
though on a light total volume* 

Like his attempts to better Russia's economy, Peter's measures to 
improve die old Muscovite administrative system partook of a hit-or- 
miss character and reflected die influence of the financial requirements 
of the Great Northern War, In die field of political science Peter was 
no better grounded dian in die field of economics. His concepts 01 
government were in terms not of institutions but of men, and un¬ 
fortunately Ills judgment of individuals was based not on their 
fitness or honesty but on die zeal with which they seemed to do 
liis bidding* 

When,, on the eve of his first trip abroad, he personally assumed the 
reins, lie showed no signs of wishing to alter die existing boyar dunia, 
die complicated confusion of central bureaux [prik&zy), or the rapacious 
provincial governors (twiWy}. After his return, however* Peter's 
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personal vigour and Lis obsession with the military' problem and its 
financial implications gradually resulted in an increased tendency to 
dispense with deliberations in the duma. The process was hastened by 
the establishment (1699) of the Privy Chancellery', an organ of adminis¬ 
trative and financial control nominally beaded by Peter's old tutor, 
Zotov. The duma, reduced in numbers, became a mere executive 
committee, implementing die will of an often absent monarch. This 
development was, of course, not novel; it was at most an accelcra¬ 
don of the whole tendency of Russian history in the seventeenth 
century. 

The bureaucratic apparatus had always suffered from the complex 
confusion of the prikazy* some of which were diarged with certain 
types of business throughout the realm, while odiers dealt with all 
types of business in certain areas; many of them were state-wide for 
some of their functions, territorially limned for others; and no clear 
line of demarcation existed between their administrative, financial and 
judicial duties, lu die early years of Peter's personal administration the 
situation was w orsened by the creation of several new' prikazy and of a 
number of indcprudent H chancelleries’* Most significant of the new r 
organs %vas the preobrazhensky prilcaz\ founded in 1689 to administer 
the 'play* regiments* it was in 1697 assigned universal jurisdiction, 
superior to die authority of any other prikaz* over all 'polideal' 
prosecutions. 

Peter's first major administrative reform was the imposition on urban 
communities of a measure of self-government* strongly reminiscent 
of Acguba reform of Ivan the Terrible. At the beginning of 1699 the 
commercial population of Moscow was granted the right annually to 
elect burmisiry, 'good and true men, as many as they wash'd to be 
responsible for the collection of taxes and to enjoy judicial autonomy. 
The other towns, as well as communes of the 'black-plough P and court 
peasants, were, 4 if they w ish\ also to be relieved of the vexatious 
exactions of the admittedly greedy and unscrupulo us voevodas hitherto 
appointed by the central authority; the catch w p as chat they were to pay 
double the rate of the old assessments. Only 11 of 70 towns w'ere 
w'illing dins to ransom themselves; the rest replied that they could not 
afford it* and that anyway there w r as no one they could elect. As a 
result, in 1699 they were given die privilege without paying the price 
and were made subject to the supervisory authority of the ratushi 1 (a 

1 PfI/igc So&rartit Zalctmav (So&. Pgn'oe'^ # 1G7; (jo January l<&$£), Til, Goo* 
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corruption of Rijflwi(j); the burttdstefs were to be elected mainly by the 
great merchants of the capita}. In this way die government was able 
to provide for the more efficient collection of taxes then amounting to 
more than onc^third of its whole estimated revenue* Ic w p as the old 
story of devising new means to circumvent the corruption of its own 
officials. At the head of the new apparatus was placed Kurbatov, a 
revenue-man" whose humble origin did not hinder him in ferreting 
out peculations by the most highly placed courtiers (save for his patron 
Menshikov). 

The authority of the ratudut cut across and further confused che 
authority of the prikazy, Matters were worse confounded in 17081 
when Peter attempted administrative decentralization. The realm was 
divided into eight (later twelve) gubimiyas, each under a governor 
(jufimidfof) or governor-general* assisted by a vice-governor and staff 
of subordinate agents. The new local rulers, suggestive of the sairaps 
of ancient Persia, were all chosen from rhe tsars intimate circle of 
friends. In 1712 die unwieldy gubmiyat were subdivided into 'provinces', 
each of which included a number of the old ukzdy. These provinces 1 
were destined to survive the recentralization of 1718 and ultimately 
were rechristened gubtmiyas^ though without the local autonomy 
originally intended. The 45 (later 50) potv&das appointed to the new 
'provinces" were charged with numerous duties* as the gubemators 
had been, but under closer centra] supervision. They were responsible 
for the details of quartering troops, administering justice! collecting 
taxes t organizing police, promoting commerce, and supervising the 
hospitals, orphanages and schools which* however, did not exist outside 
the larger cities. 

In 1718* after some pains to collect information about the adminis¬ 
trative structure of foreign lands (especially of Sweden) B the direct 
authority of central organs of the government was restored. 'Colleges** 
ultimately numbering sixteen and with fairly precisely defined 
jurisdictions, replaced the forty-odd prikuzy whose authority had been 
almost wholly destroyed by the experiment at reform of the local 
government. Each 'college 1 (Collegium) was provided with its own 
under die general of 1720 each was to consist of a 

president, a vice-president, four councillors and four 'assessors', who 
were to arrive at decisions by majority vote. Actually, of course, they 
became in practice, like the old prihzy t virtually one-man ministries. 
Unlike the old prikazy, however, their functions were reasonably 
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coherent, and their competence wu state-wide. At the head of each 
stood one of Peters trusted intimates. 

hi 1720 Peter established a new organ to replace the ratusfm of 1699. 
In the rcglament of diis new Chid Magistracy** die tsar attempted to 
impose a carefully devised organization on the whole urban population* 
which he divided into two classes, ‘regular* and ‘base*. The latter, 
made up of day “labourers, were given no share in municipal self“ 
government; they were permitted only to elect elders (sternsty) to 
represent their interests before the 'magistracy*. In each town die 
‘regular* citizens were divided into two 'guilds 1 : the upper one was to 
be made up of banters, merchants* professional men and artists; the 
other, comprised of petty traders and artisans, was to be organized in 
crafts [tMkhi] according to their occupation. The 'regular* citizens 
elected the local 'magistracy', which was subordinate to the 'Chief 
Magistracy* at St. Petersburg. All citizens of the town were to be 
subject to the soul tax, but ‘regular* citizens were exempted from 
military conscription and, after 1722, from labour services for die 
treasury; in addition any burgher who operated a factory or mill might 
purchase land and peasants to guarantee it a labour supply. This novel 
form of municipal organization was impotent to change the condition 
of the burghers in any fundamental way. 

According to the 'first revision", as the count for the new soul tax 
was Called* the taxable urban population numbered 169,426 {male) 
souls, or 3.1 per cent of die total; about one-fourth of them were 
accounted merchants* the rest being artisans or common labourers. 
Moscow remained economically pre-eminent, despite the official 
establishment of St. Petersburg as the capital (171s); politically* also, 
Moscow retained much of its importance, though its further archi¬ 
tectural development was sacrificed for die sake of the 'window to the 
West'- Many towns, particularly in the south, remained merely centres 
of military concentration: the population of Kiev, for example, was 
74 per cent military in ,1710. 

A curious by-product of Pcteds systematization of the central 
administrative organs in the form of‘colleges* was the new institution 
to direct the affairs of die Church. Patriarch Ioakim, offended by the 
protection Sophia's regime had extended to the heretical 'bread- 
worshippers 1 and even to the Jesuits, bad supported the young Peter 
in the critical year i 63 p. However* Peter could scarcely fail to be 
aware that his successor* Patriarch Adrian, and the Muscovite dergy 
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generally, did nor look with favour on the essentially irreverent trend 
of Peter s initial actions on his return fiom Europe. On Adrian's death 
(1700) the tear therefore blocked die election of a successor. 

The ecclesiastic whom he regarded with most favour was Stefan 
Yavorsky, metropolitan of Riazan. In his youth Yavorsky, a Little 
Russian, had pretended conversion to Roman Catholicism and had 
thus secured admission to a Jesuit college in the West. There he had 
acquired a favourable inclination toward Western innovations,, so long 
as they were not in die spirit of Protestantism. A supple man* he was 
fairly successful in concealing from die tsar Ms Romanist convictions 
on the score of spiritual authority* he was thus able to serve as a useful 
instrument of a master with whom he was in fundamental disagree¬ 
ment. Yavorsky belonged ro die Kievan school, and his elevation to 
the patriarchate would have given great offence to the Muscovite 
hierarchy. The office was therefore left vacant. Yavorsky was named 
mUskfbUustiSft' (the nearest English equivalent is Vicar-General) with 
die administrative hut not the spiritual authority of that exalted 
position. 

Financial control, however, was not left in the hands of this sub¬ 
stitute for a patriarch but entrusted to the Monastery Bureau (re¬ 
created in 1701). Edicts of 1G96 and 1697 had required diem to send 
their account books to Moscow for inspection. A careful census of 
mouastcrial teal estate and peasants was now undertaken by lay officials: 
the number of inmates permissible in each monastery was fixed, and 
excess monks and servants were drafted into the army or other service; 
nuns T if not of noble birth, were to be set to work at spinning or other 
useful occupations; no paper or ink was to be allowed in the cells of 
monks; and the control of school printing-presses* and almshouses 
was taken over by the secular authorities. So far did the practical 
authority of die Monastery Prikaz extend that it even ordered correct 
dons to be made in the Bible without consulting the Vicar, 

This dual regime endured until 1720* when the office of patriarch 
and the Monastery Prikaz were both abolished. In their stead was 
established a 'college* similar to die newly formed organs of secular 
administration. The reglement for the new "college*, speedily renamed 
the Holy Governing Synod, was written by Feofan Prokopovich, 
bishop of Pskov* a slavish admirer of Peter* and - under Lutheran 
influences ~ a devout believer in the principle of absolute monarchy. 
Yavorsky was translated to the titular headship of the new institution, 
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but Prokopovich was its guiding spirit. Like the other colleges* die 
Synod was in 17 iz put tinder even more direct control of the monarch 
by the appointment of a lay Okrprckmor T assisted by a staff of "inquisi¬ 
tors , who controlled appointments of prelates* decided points of 
dogma, combated heresies* and exercised judicial authority in all cases 
involving faith and morals. 

The progressive deterioration of the boyar duma left the adminis¬ 
trative structure without an adequate supervising organ. The Privy' 
Chancellery, established at Moscow in 1699 and transferred to Sl 
P etersburg in 1714, served as a co-ordinating instrument for the 
executive departments but was not adapted to function well as a 
policy-determining organ in ihe absence of the tsar. When Peter left 
for the Pruth campaign in 1711, he therefore cntrusicd power 10 a 
body of nine senators . After his return the Senate continued ro 
function as the highest judicial and administrative organ* sometimes 
exercising virtually legislative authority', hi composition it varied from 
tune to time; when the ‘colleges 1 were set up in 171-8, their presidents 
were added to the Senate* but in 17^^ all but three of them wtis 
excluded. What the Senate thus lost in efficiency as an organ of direct 
administration it gained in increased power of guidance and control, 

Peter* however, was never able to trust his subordinates* intimate 
with them as he might be. As early as 1711 he appohued ‘fiscals* 
charged with maintaining a vigilant, if secret, watch for violations of 
law T for peculation and for bribery, either in die local or in die central 
organs of government. At their head stood the oberfsail of the Senate* 
a post long held by tile redoubtable Nesterov. The system of inspectors 
grew' ever more complex. In 1722 it reached its full development in the 
appointment ol a Procurator-General, theoretically' elected by die 
Senate but actually chosen by die Emperor. All business to be trans¬ 
acted by the Senate was channelled through him* and under liim 
functioned a whole network of procurators and fiscals supervising all 
government organs, from the highest to the lowest. 

It was easier to introduce sonic order into the organisation of the 
bureaucracy' than it was 10 cope with the enormous confusion of die 
laws. Three separate attempts - in 170a* 1714 and 1720 - to recodify 
the law broke down completely* as did halting efforts to separate 
administrative and judicial functions. Crime, as an offence against die 
state* continued to be subject to savage punishment; inquisitional 
torture was normally employed; hanging and beheading were the 
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mildest forms of execution * which included also running die gauntlet, 
breaking on the wheel, and suspension by a rib from a hook. Publicity 
of punishment was heavily robed on as a deterrent* and, for bribery 
especially, a new form of punishment was devised - public proclama¬ 
tion as a 'rogue 1 (a Russian version of sending to Coventry). Military 
offences were ruthlessly punished: if a garrison surrendered a fortress, 
every tenth man was to be hanged Political offences, including oral 
criticism of the tsar* were treated with peculiar severity. While die 
preobrazhensky prikaz continued to function at Moscow', a parallel 
organ, die Secret Chancellery, w x as established at St, Petersburg: its 
first* but not its last, assignment was to try die tsar's only son, Alexis* 
on charges of treason (171®), 

The aspect of Peter's reforms that most clearly bears the imprint of 
Peters personal interest is his 'Westernization* of Muscovy, The term 
is misleading, for what Peter was attempting was not to get rid of 
non-existent 'Asiatic* influences hut rather to quicken the pace of 
Russian development, to enable her to eatchSip to a Western Europe 
which had in the past experienced but had long outgrown die rude 
customs* manners* and ways of dunking which still lingered on ar 
Moscow. By 'Westernization' one should understand modernization* 
not reorientation. 

It was impossible to effect rapid changes in the way of life of the mass 
of the people, Ic was only a thin upper stratum that was at all capable 
of responding to Peter** efforts, thus driving a deep wedge between the 
roughly polished "Europeanized' elite and die masses over whom dicy 
ruled. Only far-reaching changes in the economy of Russia* opening 
up opportunities for men to advance diemselvcs by their own efforts, 
could really have Europeanized Russia, and this was far beyond the 
capacity of Peter, The net effect of his desperate effort to "write edicts 
with the knout* 1 was to harden class lines, to stifle initiative* and thus 
to thwart die tendency' still manifest in the seventeenth century 10 
progress along the lines that Western Europe had travelled. 

Even his educational reforms clearly reflected Peter's limited aims 
and his failure to comprehend the bases of the intellectual superiority 
of the West, Peter* indeed* show ed no interest in encouraging dte free 
play of the human intellect; the schools he founded were intended to 
serve only specific technical objectives. The interest of die state in the 
training of specialists* not the interests of society in free intellectual 
1 Pushkin, /jfemo EWtf* in Point*. Sobranlt, X* ijG, 
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exploration - much less the interests and curiosity of die individual - 
determined die choice of students and the subjects of study. First of his 
foundations (1701) was the Navigation School at Moscow; under the 
guidance of Leonid Magnitsky it succeeded in producing a number of 
sailors, engineers* hydrographers, topographers, bombardiers and 
architects, but made no effort to produce educated men. A more 
advanced school was the Naval Academy founded at St, Petersburg in 
1715; its curriculum emphasized shipbuilding, with the strictest 
discipline. In 1701 also was founded ac Moscow an Artillery School, 
with 180 pupils, drawn largely from sons of cannoneers: many entered 
active service before fuddling the course; a few of the best were sent 
abroad to complete their studies; but its graduates numbered barely a 
dozen a year. 

At a higher level was founded in 1712 an Engineering School* 
intended to train 100 to 150 students* two-thirds of whom were to be 
nobles; as only 23 presented themselves voluntarily, die rest had to be 
conscripted. In 1707* under the direction of a Dutchman, a medical 
school was opened, where* on a diet of bread and water, sometimes in 
chains, and under constant threat] of being made soldiers, fifty con¬ 
scripts ‘of all ranks' were taught anatomy, surgery and "apothecary 
science*. 

In the seventeenth century much effort had been devoted to teaching 
officials the necessary foreign tongues. In 1702 Peter's troops captured 
at Maiicnhurg in Livonia a Saxon missionary named Cluck, who had 
been trained in pliilosophy and theology at German universities. This 
Lutheran pastor had taught himself the Latvian and Russian languages 
and had dreamed of translating the Bible into diem. Because of the 
shortage of interpreters, Gluck was promptly assigned to teach in an 
existing school in the German Libert)'. When word of Gluck's wider 
potentialities reached Peter, he was entrusted with the organization of 
a ‘Gymnasium* to teach geography* ethics* politics, Latin rhetoric, 
Cartesian philosophy and a number of languages - French, German, 
Latin, Greek* Jewish, Syrian and Chaldacan - as well as dancing and 
horse-back riding. Gluck himself died in 1705* but the school was 
continued under one of his pupils* with Gliick*s widow as house- 
mis cress. The Gymnasium, however, failed to flourish, and in 1715 the 
remnant of its pupils were transferred to the Naval Academy; in 
the years of its existence it trained about 250 students in foreign 
languages. 
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A small number of pupils, recruited from the poorest nobles* child^ 
ten and from the sous of minor officials and artisans* were subjected to 
instruction in mining. The old Skv-Greek-Ladn Academy at Moscow 
continued to give instruction* mainly ecclesiastical, though under 
Yavorsky’s influence Greek was dropped, A fairly vigorous effort was 
made to force archbishops to establish schools in tile provinces; by the 
time of Peter* death there were 46 episcopal schools, attended by the 
sons of priests and deacons who w ould otherwise have had ro pay 
the soul tax. Elementary ‘ciphering schools 7 were established under an 
edict of T714, which ordered that two graduates of die Moscow 
Navigation School were to he sent to each gtibemiya to teach the sons 
of nobles and of officials betw een the ages of JO and 15 ; these proved 
very difficult to establish, though some energetic governors sent troops 
to round up the necessary pupils; of 4.7 teachers sent out from Moscow* 
18 found no students. Nevertheless, at Peter's death there were 42 such 
schools, w ith 2,000 pupils (of whom only 500 remained two years 
later). 

The fust Russian multiplication tabic had been published in idfte; 
the first using Arabic numerals appeared in 1714. The first Russian 
textbook in arithmetic was published at Amsterdam in 1699; Magnit¬ 
sky's Afilhmetk (1703), with examples to serve navigation and trade, 
was issued in 5400 copies. Under Peter many translations were 
published in Russia, ranging from Fufendorf and Baronins to Aesop's 
Fables? Ovid's Metamorphoses and VarcnJus*s Geography, a variety of 
foreign dictionaries also appeared. Newspaper which bad begun to 
be prepared for the information of seventeenth-century tsars, now 
took the form of Peter s VeJamosti ['News'], a propaganda sheet which 
appeared irregularly from 1703 in issues of anywhere from 100 to 
2,500 copies. 

Peter Iiad a certain interest abo in Russia's past. By edicts of 1720 and 
1722 it was ordered that copies of records kept in monasteries should 
be made at Moscow. In 170S Polikarpov was instructed to write a 
history of Muscovy from the time of Vasily ill, but his work was 
adjudged unsatisfactory in 1716, lu 1722 Peter ordered the writing of 
a history of the Great Northern War in the fuller detail; indeed, as 
early as 1713 he had ordered the collection of narratives and engravings 
of battles. 

Peter w as deeply interested in the promotion of science, especially of 
geography and geology, with their immediately practical implications. 
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He ordered the establishment of herb gardens and chemical laboratories 
it Sl. Petersburg, Moscow and elsewhere. He had been fascinated by a 
visit to the Royal Society in London and was assiduous in fostering 
the development of applied science in arms manufacture, coinage and 
spinning. In 1718 he cook seriously the idea of founding a Russian 
Academy of Sciences, which was established on paper in 1724, though 
its first meeting took place only after his death- Its predecessor was a 
library and Ktm&tJummer, established in T714 to house his father's books, 
with later accessions, as well as a collection of 'curiosities* in the form 
of bones* stones and ocher natural phenomena^ 

In other fields, too, Peter was much attracted by curiosities, and in 
none, perhaps, more than by what many Russians found the peculiari¬ 
ties of social intercourse in the West, Mention has already been made 
of Peter's establishment of the "All-rowdiest Most Mode, and Most 
Drunken Synod"* composed of his personal cronies, w hich was wont 
to carouse in the streets of Moscow* Singing bawdy ditties instead of 
Christmas carols, Peter and his friends gave great offence to grave and 
relatively sober citizens* The parody of Church ritual w as carried even 
to the length of having his Trince-Popc* give a public blessing at 
Shrovetide* with tobacco pipes arranged in such fashion as 10 resemble 
the candlesticks used at sacred rites. It does not appear that Peter had 
any deliberate intention of mocking religion - or even the hierarchy; 
indeed, he frequently insisted on strict observance of Orthodox 
practices* and his toleration of the schismatic Old Ritualists was 
conditional on their payment of double taxation. Rather it seems to 
have been a matter of uninhibited animal spirits, coupled with his 
impressions of conduct he understood to be <Jc riguatr in the West. For 
that matter, the drunkenness associated with. Feteris intimate circle was 
nor novel in Russia; indeed, visiting foreign Protestant ministers 
remarked that it v F as the Orthodox prelates who seemed best to survive 
Peter's parries. 

What was new was die way in which Peter flaunted his social 
activities and the emphasis he placed on Western manners. Along with 
die shaving of beards, Peter insisted on die wearing of wigs and of 
Westem-style clothing- He hired a troop of German actors, not for hb 
private delectation* but to give public performances in the Red Square. 
Their repertory* translated into Russian, ranged from Scipio Ajrkmu$ y 
Den Pedre mul Dm jam and Bajcizct and Ttimerfatie to Lc Me Jean matgri 
lui of Moliirc. His chief of police for St. Petersburg decreed (1718) 
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that 'assemblies* should be held in die homes of aristocracy merchants 
and leading craftsmen \ they might take the* form of receptions or 
dances, with unrestricted conversation, gambling, drinking and earing: 
for violation of rules of decorum it was ordered chat the culprit must 
drain an 'eagle' (a big goblet of strong spirits scamped with the 
sovereign's coat of arms). In 1717 Peter caused to be issued a translation 
of .1 German pamphlet, The Honourable Mirror of Youth t in wh ich were 
set forth in detail the proper rules of conduct for anyone seeking 
preferment: youths must doff their hats to acquaintances at three paces' 
distance: they must not pick their noses or clean their teeth with a 
knile; they should spit to one side and not in the midst of a group; they 
must not wolf their food, put their elbows on the table* or scratch their 
heads; they must nor wear heavy boots when dancing; nor must 
young ladies speak Russian in the presence of servants. In short, those 
who could be rated as members of the ruling class, whatever their own 
origin, must sharply mark themselves off from peasants. 

Peter himself sought to set his subjects a good example by giving 
formal parties. At these functions strong liquor flowed freely, and 
guests were not permuted to plead chat they had had enough. Many 
an unfortunate was made the subject of practical jokes or given a lesson 
hi Western etiquette- As a mild example might be deed the occasion 
on which a boyar, evincing distaste for salad, was held by Guardsmen 
while Peter scuffed lettuce into his mouth and poured in vinegar until 
the boyar's nose began to bleed. Peter's cudgel was much in evidence 
and was freely applied, even ro his favourite Menshikov. When the 
tsar himself tired of his parries, he withdrew for a nap, ordering his 
guests to continue tfidr festivities until his return. It is not difficult to 
understand why it was frequently necessary for the tsar to send 
Guardsmen to enforce his invitations and to post them at the gates to 
prevent early departures. 

The heavy fiscal, military and labour burdens which the tsar imposed 
on his subjects inevitably bred discontent and led to wholesale flights 
of peasants* Peter's reign also was troubled by several uprisings, the 
most notable of which occurred in Siberia, at Astrakhan, among the 
Bashkirs, and - most serious of all - among the cossacks of die Don, 
led by Bulavin. Bulavin's appeals 10 revolt did not attack the tsar 
personally; they were directed, as usual, against those around him who 
were 'bad men* princes, and boyars, revenue-men* and Germans*. Yet 
a different note was frequently sounded by malcontents. The records of 
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die prrobrdzbensky prikaz are filled with reports that men and women 
Bad been heard to exclaim: ‘How could God have sent him 10 us as 
tsar? We have never seen such burdens on the community [mir] . . . 
there is no rest for our brethren, the peasantry'; H What kind of a tsar 
is he? He has driven tile peasants from their homes, taken our men as 
soldiers, and orphaned us and our children and made us to weep for 
ever. * * / l 

To the suffering of the population the offensive traits of Peters 
personality added insult. A tsar who did not look like his predecessors, 
who did not stay at home, who did not dress like a Russian and did not 
comport himself with die decorum expected of an Orthodox ruler, 
had raised grave doubt and question whedier he was the rightful car. 
The story that Peter was no true son of Tsar Alexis but a German 
changeling foisted on his unhappy subjects became ever more wide¬ 
spread. One of many variants was that die true Peter, on his trip 
abroad* had been seized in Sweden, nailed up in a chest, and set 
adrift. 

A related myth arose in ecclesiastical circles. Even in 1700 it was 
deemed necessary to execute Archdeacon Telstsky and to exile die 
bishop of Tambov for circulating stories that Peter was Antichrist. 
The idea could not be got rid of Although no general mass revolt could 
develop, Peter was well aware, through the reports of his secret 
investigators* of mass hostility to him. He was well aware also that 
among the reasons that discontent did not burst into open rebellion 
Was the fact that pow erful opposition circles w ere waiting only for his 
death* confident that Ills son and heir would make nil tilings right 
again. 

The marriage into which Peicris mother had inveigled him in 16&9 
had not been a happy one. A son* Alexis, had been bom in 1 690 (a 
second one, a year later, died almost immediately), but Peter had 
already deserted his wile for a succession of more attractive partners. 
In those carefree days between die ML of Sophia and Peter's return from 
the West, the young tsar had found no time to give drought to his son 
or 10 his upbringing. Alexis therefore grew up in the care of his 
mother, living in the traditional Kremlin palace, educated m piety and 
Idleness, until die age of nine, when Pete r retired his wife io a convent 
All Pcrefs subsequent efforts to bend the twig in another direction 
and to make the child take an active interest in the business and 
* SoWev t Istoriia Rossn .. ^ XV f cols, r 36E-13<*9. 
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pleasures that absorbed his father were doomed to failure. The boy 
found the rime he had to spend with Peter 'worse than penal servitude', 
and Peter's resort to beatings proved futile. No more successful was 
Peter's adoption of the method tried by his own mother; in 1711 Peter 
found his son a German wife, Sophia-Charlotte of Bruns wick-Wolfcn- 
butcel; Alexis treated her better than Peter had treated his mother's 
Eudocfe but showed no sign* of changing his attitude toward his 
father. Peter was tormented by the obvious faa that his hdr would not 
continue his work. 

In the meantime, however, Peter had found hope in another quarter. 
When his armies invaded Livonia p one of the prizes of war hid been 
the Ludicran pastor Gluck, whose Gymnasium has already been 
mentioned. A still greater prize was Gluck's maidservant* a robust 
peasant girl named Catherine* who found rapid promotion among the 
military until she found herself established in die St. Petersburg palace 
of no less a person than Peter’s intimate subordinate, Menshikov. 
There Peter became acquainted with her; he soon removed her to his 
own residence. With satisfactory rapidity she bore a series of children, 
whom Peter gladly accepted as his own. By XJH T appreciating her 
careful study of Ins every whim* he formally took her as his wife 
From dus source might come an alternative heir. 

Alexis' face was scaled when in 1715 his w ife, at the cost of her own 
life, presented Jiim with a son, Peter. Whatever difficulty might be 
raised about the validity of the tsar's relations with Catherine, there 
now existed an unquestionably legitimate grandson* and die tsarcvich 
Alexis had become superfluous. Tsar Peter promptly demanded that 
bis son renounce his right of succession; however hypocritically, 
Alexis agreed. Peter thereupon further demanded diat Alexis clinch the 
matter by taking the tonsure as a monk; Alexis did not refuse* nor did 
he immediately comply. Giving hi* son six months in which 10 make 
an irrevocable decision „ Peter set off again for the West (ryid). From 
Denmark he incautiously summoned Alexis to join hum Thus enabled 
to leave Russia, die tsarevich slipped away to Vienna and threw himself 
on the mercy of hi* wife's b mthcr-in-bw, the Holy Roman Emperor, 
who sent him to St. Elmo, near Naples, for safety. Peter dispatched 
Tolstoi and Rumiantsev to Vienna with threats; finally permitted to 
visit Alexis, they succeeded in persuading him that if he returned to 
Russia voluntarily, he would be freely forgiven; alternatively, die 
Emperor would be forced to return him unconditionally. 
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On his rcrum (31 January 1718) Alexis received a full and public 
pardon. His mother's friends* however* were carefully investigated; 
some were broken on the wheel* and Eudoria herself was more strictly 
confuted. It was soon announced that Alexis* after his pardon p had 
expressed his delight at news of a mutiny of Russian auxiliary troops 
in Mecklenburg. A special court of 127 dignitaries* lay and ecclesias¬ 
tical, and including 39 Guards officers* tried the tsarevich on charges 
of high treason: with the aid of torture, it found him guilty and sen¬ 
tenced him to death. "So that our conscience should be clear on the Day 
of the Last Judgment and our fatherland be unharmed', 1 Peter empanel¬ 
led a new court* which confirmed the sentence. The sentence was not 
carried out s for* after a nocturnal visit by his father, it was announced 
that Alexis had died in the fortress of Pcter-and-Paul on 26 June 
1718. 

To Peter's chagrin* Catherine’s two sons, Peter and Paul, died in 
Infancy of natural causes- There remained only one male heir, the 
infant grandson Peter. Of possible female heirs there were four - 
Catherine's daughters Anna and Elizabeth* and Peter's nieces Catherine 
and Anna. Three of them had been successfully exported as brides of 
princes* though of petty ones; all Peter's efforts to find more desirable 
husbands by peddling his daughters" portraits in France, Spain and 
Italy had come to nothing. Catherine Ivanovna was married to Peter's 
good ally* the duke of Mecklenburg. Anna Ivanovna had been married 
to the duke of Courknd. Anna Petrovna was married to chc duke of 
Schlcswig-Holstein-Gottorp. Elizabeth Petrovna remained at home* 
unmarried. 

The disappointing state of his family decided Peter to arrogate to 
himself (1722) tile right of freely choosing a successor as Emperor, 
Mindful of the uncertainties of life, Peter never took the dangerous 
step of naming liis successor* He merely complicated the problem by 
formal coronation of his peasant wife as Empress {1724). On his 
deathbed in January 1725, Peter was at last persuaded 10 express his 
wishes* but got no further than the words 'Give everything—/ As 
events were to prove, the new law on the succession, the confused 
state of his family* and the existence of the Guards regiments* which 
were made up from top to bottom of nobles, were in their consequences 
to be the most lasting of the Petrine reforms. 

As Platonov* the last of the great liistorians of tsarist days, phrased it- 
1 Usoulov, litoriia tmntvayaniia Petra Vetikogo, VI, ft 6. 
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'Peter 1 ! reforms in their essence and in their results did not constitute a 
revolution.* 1 The class structure, the political institutions, the economic 
practices of Russia - ail remained basically unchanged. New forms for 
old relationships were reflected in new names, but in little else. The 
nobility, though called by die Polish term shlwkhetstvo instead of old 
Russian dvorimstvo t remained the ruling class, though its old and 
always blurred internal subdivisions, the Muscovite ffairxy, were 
replaced by the clear-cut Tabic of Ranks. The obsolescent distinction 
between mkhimtks and pomtshchiks was retained to signify the origin 
of their rights to their lands, but no further distinction remained m 
their practical rights. The peasants retained their theoretical legal 
personality as 'free' taxpayers, but in practice were ever more firmly 
bound not to the land but to the landholders, who were held respon¬ 
sible for collection of the soul tax. The legal distinction between 
krcsfiatie (free peasants), khotopy (bondsmen) and^u/fasMi (wanderers) 
was in effect wiped out by common subjection to taxation. The con¬ 
tinuing efforts of the state, for fiscal reasons, to treat the khefopy as 
kreti'iant and of the landholder, for economic reasons, to treat the 
kresfiane as klwhpy combined to further the development of a grey 
mass of‘bound people* (krepostniki). 

Economic differentiation, however* was great, especially where 
obrok payments prevailed, and alongside the 4*000.000 landowners' 
peasants there existed also about 1,300,000 others, including: (1) the 
old category of "black-plough* peasants, chiefly in the north, who 
retained their communal autonomy; (z) the monasterial peasants taken 
over by die state and later known, from the name of the bureaucratic 
organ that administered them, as ‘economic* peasants; (3) *0011x1* 
peasants serving die tsar's personal household; (4) a new category, 
later known as "posscssiona! 1 peasants, purchased by or given to 0wners 
of factories (whether noble or non-noble) and attached not to their 
owners but to the factories; and (5) a curious relic of frontier days, the 
'single-householders' (ddbtfdvarfjy), formerly classed as scmec-nobJes 
and still, though themselves subject to soul tax, permitted personally 
to hold land and peasants. The rastence of these groups did not p 
however, affect the general picture of that simplification of class 
relationships which is one of the chief results of Peter’s high-handed 
methods. Prince Menshikov, speaking in the Senate in 1725, summed 
up rhe significance for die peasantry of Peter’s reign: ‘Now there are 
1 Platonov, Ltfosii+ p. 5:4a. 
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over the peasants tea and more commanders whew formerly there 
was one* and of the military, from the soldier to the staff and to the 
generals, and of the civilians, from die fiscals, commissars, waldmcisim, 
and the rest to die voevodm, there are none who can be called shepherds, 
but wolves ravishing the flock/ 1 

Nor did Peter's vigorous efforts to alter the status of die Russian 
traders and craftsmen* by imposing by decree new forms of organisa¬ 
tion on the town population, result in any serious change in their 
condition. It was to this class diat belonged one of Peter s admirers and 
would-be advisers* Ivan Pososhkov. Pososhkov was the author of 
several treatises. His major literary effort, id Book on Poverty and bVe&lth, 
was composed in his old age; it is improbable chat Peter ever saw it, 
written as it was loss than a year before the tsar's death; a few months 
later, how ever, the author of rilis piece of what may be called 'Bol¬ 
shevik sclf-crindsm' was arrested and imprisoned in the Petcr-and- 
Paul Fortress, where he died early in 

Pososhkov wrote in the spirit of Krizlianich, though at a much 
lower intellectual levcL like Krizhanich* he accepted as right and 
just the principles of unfettered autocracy under God, of serfdom, 
and of minute regulation of every phase of the life of the esaris 
subjects; he* too* while profoundly mistrusting foreigners, advocated 
cautious borrowings, for purposes of technical instruction, from the 
West. 

Pososlikov condemned the ignorance of die priests, which played 
into the hands of the schismatic Old Ritualists, the Lutherans and the 
Romans; he wanted the clergy to abandon agriculture and trade; 
supported by a tithe, they should concentrate on achieving piety, 
cleanliness and sobriety. He condemned the inefficiency of the military 
classes, who could not even shoot straight; they should be better paid 
and better disciplined. He condemned the delays and injustices of the 
courts and urged the compilation of a new code of laws, to be prepared 
by elected representatives of all classes; he even added: 'It seems to me 
that it would not be bad to elect also from the peasants. . *, l have seen 
that even among the Mordva [a Finnish remnant on the middle Volga) 
there are intelligent men, then why should there not be among the 
peasants intelligent men? P£ There should be a special chancellery to 
supervise the judges, who should be put on regular fixed salaries; too 

1 Bogoslovsky, OlAufettifit ttftifma Pclra Vtltkagc* p r 490. 

1 Po&o&hkov, op. duj p. Sa. 
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many men were detained in prison, for £ no men should lose their days 
for nodiing and cat their bread for nothing’. 1 

'And it is not meet to reduce the merchantry to nought. .. .. For as 
the soul cannot be without die body, so die military cannot survive 
without the merchantry- 1 * There should be 'freedom of Grade*, but only 
for those registered as traders; professional* merchants should be 
protected, both against foreigners and against unfair competition, 
whether from nobles or from free peasants. As for [he artisans, + if they 
do not have good supervision and proper regulation, they cannot 
possibly flourish . * / a ; they should be organized into guilds. 

£ In alt the Christian and Musulmart realms there are not so many 
robbers as there arc in Rus .. / 4 ; they must be dealt with summarily, 
as in other lands; a complete system of internal passports would be of 
great assistance. 'The life of the peasants is poverty-stricken for no other 
reason than their own laziness. *». If any peasant begins to lie abed* he 
must be severely punished- . ► / 5 They must be made to work both 
summer and winter* but the practice of many landlords of fleecing 
them like sheep should be checked, for "their true possessor is the all- 
Russian autocrat, and [the landlords] possess them temporarily 1 . 5 

In a concluding chapter Fososhkov enumerates his suggested reme¬ 
dies for a variety of fiscal abuses. There is little that h original in his 
detailed examination of matters that needed attention in his beloved 
Russia, atid his sole hope was in the Tsar* + who is like unto God*. 7 
‘And so I offer [my writing] foe the consideration, only of the one 
high-soaring white eagle, the manifest lover of truth, the all-Russian 
emperor, Peter the Great, true autocrat and unshakeable pillar/® Yet 
even this devoted and earnest soul had misgivings: *the great sovereign 
has no upright: zealots, but all the judges walk crookedly. , *, We all 
see how our great monarch labours, and nothing succeeds* because 
he has not many assistants to do his will . , + how can his Cause succeed? 

. _ and if he cannot change die old order, strive as he will, die business 
must be abandoned/® 

It is only in the field of cultural change that Peter 1 * reign produced 
striking results. Even here, hh intensification of the influence the West 


1 Ibid., p. 107. 

* Ibid., p. 139# 
Ibid., p. 

* Ibid., p T 240. 

* Ibid, pp. 


s Ibid., p. ii 2 . 

4 Tbid-, p. ijii 

* IbicLj p. 17S, 

* Ibid., pp. 143-244. 
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had been exerting on manners, customs and ways of thinking affected 
only a thin upper crust of Russian society'- What is more, in Peters 
own time, even this superficial * Westernization* produced a parody on t 
rather than a genuine emulation of die West* 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

Sec Chapter n. 
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The Triumph of the 
Nobility 

1725-1762 


The death of Peter, like the death of Lenin - and of Stalin - necessarily 
precipitated a series of struggles for power. Different as were the 
circumstances, there is basic resemblance in the conflict between the 
two principles of'the cult of the individual' and of'collective leadrr- 
shiph 

In Imperial Russia, of course, die *cuk of die individual* might seem 
implicit, but there was no possible successor to Peter who had the force 
of personality to become the real wicldcr of power Whoever might 
sit on die throne, the teal question was who would guide that ruler's 
actions, and here was advanced the principle of 'collective leadership’* 
Peter's associates iti ruling Russia, the Supreme lords’, were not locked 
in die tight bonds of Communist Parry discipline; dieir only common 
denominator was their relationship to Peter. In the absence of a Party, 
also, it was inevi tabic dtat the active force manipulated by rivals 
among the 'supreme lords* should take spine other form than this 
instrument of power in Soviet Russia. This force was supplied by the 
Guards regiments, whose personnel made them, however blindly, ihe 
instrument of the nobility as a class. The history of die eighteenth 
century is therefore essentially the story of the rise of the nobility to a 
pinnacle of power it had not previously achieved. 

Among the 'supreme lords' first place was held by Menshikov, ever 
Peter's chief collaborator, whether on the battlefield* in the council 
chamber or in the palace. Of obscure origin, he owed his pre-eminence 
primarily to the favour of Pctcr + whose playmate he had been - and of 
Catherine, whom he had discovered - but also to the fact that he 
possessed undoubted talents. However marred by an inordinate pride 
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and by a penchant for wholesale peculation, Menshikov had fully 
earned his position as head of the War Collegium, an office which gave 
him also a prominent place in the Senate. Though frequently subjected 
to eudgcllings at the hands of his irate master and* toward the end of 
Peter*s reign, subjected to financial investigation, Menshikov had 
remained an outstanding figure. 

One of Menshikov s former bondsmen, Kurbatov, became for a 
time virtual head of Peter's financial administration. Of similarly 'base' 
origin among Peter's entourage were Shafirov, a baptized Jew who 
became a Baron* and Yaguzhiusky, who in Peter's last years held the 
key post of Procurator-General [General-Praku rerJ of the Senate. 
Both were foreign-bom and both had entered Russian service by being 
taken prisoner in war. Shafirov, after a period of service as a domestic 
in a boyar s household and later as shop attendant for a Moscow 
merchant, had begun his official career as a foreign-office translator 
with the Grand Embassy in 1697 and had risen to be Vice-Chancellor; 
an extraordinarily able diplomat, his services at Constantinople in 171 r 
and later ar Paris had not sufficed to save him from condemnation to 
death as an outstanding grafter* though he bad been reprieved on die 
scaffoIcL Yaguzhinsky, 'boisterous and often tipsy*, said to have been 
the son of a Lutheran organist in Livonia and a swineherd in Ills 
childhood, incurred the fear — and hatred — of lus colleagues by being 
pur over them, in Peter s last years* as the intermediary^ between the 
Emperor and the Governing Senate. 

A number of Peter's other co-workers were nobly, though humbly* 
bom; Chancellor Count Golovkin* AdniiraTGcjicral 'Count 1 
Apraxin p Count* folsioi and many others had - like Grdin-Nash- 
chokin under Tsar Alexis - been raised from the ranks of the provincial 
nobility. A few among the 'supreme lords* were descended from 
ancient boyar fkmilies* but their position, 100* reflected Peter s appreci¬ 
ation o f their service to him rather than the past glory of their families. 
Among these latter were several field-marshals - Sheremetev. Prince 
Mr M r Golitsyn and Prince Repiiin; several of diem belonged to the 
Dolgoruky family* including a senator. Prince Yakov Fedorovich - 
renowned as one of the very few men who dared mix criticism with 
praise of Peter. Ablest o f these relies of the old heforstvo was the senator 
Prince Dmitry M. Golitsyn. Sent abroad for study by Peter in 1697* 
when he Was already 30 years old, Golitsyn assembled one of die finest 
collections of Wcsit£n books to be found in Russia; while governor 
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at Kiev, he caused many of them to be translated into Russian, includ¬ 
ing Fufendorf and Grorius, but neither Hobbes not Locke- 

Some of Peter's creatures were frankly aliens, "German/ imported 
for their technical ability. Such was "Count' Bruce, the only "German 
eo be made president o f a collegium; an able diplomat, Bruce did not 
however push himself forward in the ranks of the 'supreme lords 1 . 
More active were "Baron 1 Osterman p son of a Westphalian, pasco r who 
had served as valec co a Dutch vice-admiral and whose diplomatic 
talents and administrative zeal made him a special favourite of Peter; 
though he held no top office in Peter's reign, his career was to last 
longer under Peter's successors than that of any of his colleagues. A 
Latc-comer was the engineer Miinmch, later to find a brief moment in 
the sun. 

Such were some of the "supreme lords' who assembled on the night 
of aS January [725 to determine the succession to the imperial throne. 
Officially advised by the cabinet-secretary that Peter had left no will, 
his orphaned collaborators fell into a stubborn debate. Those whose 
origin inclined them to the preservation of traditional forms - the 
Golitsyns and the Dolgorukys - argued for tile late ruler's ninc-year-old 
grandson Peter. Those who had been too closely connected with die 
faic of the child's father, Tsarevich Alexis* or who saw personal 
advantages for diemselvcs - Tolstoi, Menshikov* Yaguzhinsky - 
argued for the widowed Catherine. The debate was heavily influenced 
by the presence in the hall of a number of Guards officers, whose 
preference for their honorary colonel was obvious. By morning the 
arrival outside the palace of the two Guards regiments - the Preo¬ 
brazhensky and the Semenovsky - decided the issue, Catherine was 
proclaimed Empress in the name not only of the Senate but also of the 
Synod and of the "generalityneither of which had had any part in the 
selection* 

Catherine, uneducated and unaccustomed to public business* con¬ 
centrated her attention on maintaining die favour of the Guardsmen 
and left the conduct of stare affairs wholly to Mensliikov. The 'cult of 
die individual' was not, however* to triumph so easily* Menshikov's 
haughty attitude toward his fellow-senators and the obvious fact that 
Catherine's life-expectancy was short combined to effect the victory 
of the principle of "collective leadership'. In February 1726* largely 
through the efforts of the wily Tolstoi* a Supreme Privy Council 
(Vzrkhvvnyi Tainyi Soviet) was established. The Senate, reduced from 
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^Governing' to ‘High 7 , was made subject to the edicts of the new organ, 
the competence of which, was even greater than had been that of the 
Procurator-General, an office now abolished- 

Despite the abolition of Yaguzhinsky's office, his reports that bad 
harvests* famines and heavy taxes were responsible for continuing mass 
flights of peasants to Poland* to the Don, and even to die Bashkirs, were 
heeded. The official estimate was that, between 171U and i ?27 T two 
hundred thousand peasants had become fugitives; Menshikov formu¬ 
lated the fear that soon, without peasants, there would be no soldiers. 
In January £727 the Supreme Privy Council decreed reduction of the 
rates of soul tax, abolition of collections by the array, and suppression 
of a number of expensive offices created by Peter. 

The Supreme Privy Council at first consisted of Mctuhikov, Aprorin, 
Golovkin, Tolstoi* D* M, Golitsyn and Osterman. Though Menshikov 
retained die leadership, Golitsyn steadily came to die fore as a most 
influential member of the new regime. As Catherine’s health rapidly 
decayed, Menshikov and Golitsyn struck a bargain: Menshikov 
persuaded a reluctant Cadierine 10 pass over her own daughters and 
name young Peter as her successor; Peter was to marry Menshikov’s 
daughter. Tolstoi, who desperately tried to block the arrangement, was 
exiled to Solovetsky. On the empress's death (0 May 1727) the child, 
then 11 years old* was proclaimed Emperor Peter II and removed to 
the Lome of his prospective father-in-law, with Osterman as his tutor. 

The artificiality and instability of the situation was clear. The boy 
hated both Menshikov and his daughter, and through Ids friendship 
with a young Prince Dolgorufcy, two of whose relatives had been 
admitted to membership in the Supreme Privy Council* the new 
Emperor was soon persuaded to sign a decree exiling his grandfather's 
favourite to Berezov* in Siberia. 

^Collective leadership' had triumphed- The Supreme Privy Council 
ruled in the name of Peter U, who shifted bis residence to Moscow. This 
return to die pre-Petrine capital was not as symbolic as might seem. 
It is true that sonic of the reforms dear to Peter's heart were sacrificed 
in the light of experience. The Senate was never to recover the guiding 
place it had held in Peter’s scheme of administration. Even in Catherine s 
brief reign, in die interests of economy, many of Peter's special 
chancelleries and even some of his ^colleges' had been abolished; 
superfluous local offices, vainly designed by Peter to separate justice 
from administration* had been suppressed; the city ’magistracies* had 
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been placed under the local governors. Under Peter II che Chief 
Magistracy, on which Peter had set such high hopes of improving the 
status of die trading and artisan population, and his dreaded JYcofcfti- 
zhatsky Ptikaz were also abolished; the navy was neglected. Many of 
Peter’s industrial enterprises were closed down as wasteful of govern¬ 
ment finds, and many of his regulatory measures, including the closing 
of the port of Archangel, were repealed; a number of monopolies, 
including salt and tobacco, were abandoned. 

To consolidate the position, the Emperor was t late in 1729* affianced 
to a Princess Dolgorukaia, but his death, at the age of 14* on 18 January 
1730* radically altered the situation. The dying Catherine had provided 
that in the event of Peter II dying childless, the title was to pass to her 
daughters or their offspring, but this was in violation of Peter's law of 
1723. on the succession. Peter II himself had named no successor. 

The Supreme Privy Council therefore felt free to nuke its own 
choiccofa ruler who would guarantee the continuity of its power. The 
Dolgotuhys proposed that Peter's unwed fiancee, who nevertheless 
mi gin be with child by him a should be declared Empress* bur the idea 
was rejected. At the suggestion of Golitsyn* supported by OsEerman, 
the collective leadership decided on Anna Ivanovna, a middle-aged 
niece of Peter die Great and widowed duchess of Courland. The 
choice made, die Supreme Privy Council accepted a further suggestion 
by Golitsyn that the letter of invitation to the new Empress be accom¬ 
panied by a document for her signature* embodying points' limiting 
her power. Anna was asked to promise tliat she would not remarry or 
name a successor, that she would rake no governmental action without 
die approval of the Supreme Privy Council* then consisting of eight 
members, and that the Guards were to be subject to its orders. 

This ingenious covert attempt to achieve a son of 'Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion’ reckoned without the realities of power, w hich made any 'col¬ 
lective leadership* perilous in the extreme. Too many powerful 
personages were excluded from the inner circle* and die interests of the 
Guards were ignored. Yaguzhinsky, who had never been included in 
die Supreme Privy Council, sent a messenger to Anna at Mirau* 
advising her *not to believe everything she would be told*. Though 
forewarned, Anna signed die 'points'. 

Fcofan Prokopovich, who had been Peter’s diief ecclesiastical 
adviser, exerted all Ins spiritual influence also against die scheme. When 
the 'points 1 were published ac Moscow (3 February 1730), a Prince 
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Cherkassky demanded that the nobility be given opportunity to submit 
10 the Supreme Privy Council their views on the governance of the 
realm- The various ‘consritudonal 1 projects submitted (the most 
explicit was drafted by the future historian Taushchev, who had served 
well, though not conspicuously, under Peter the Great} were signed 
by over i p ioo nobles. Though contradictory on many points, their 
general tenor demanded election of members of an enlarged Council 
by the nobility at large* limitation of the period of obligatory service 
of nobles to twenty years, establishment of schools that would enable 
nobles so enter on service as officers without serving in the ranks* and 
abolition of Peter's law of 'majorat. 

On Annans arrival at Moscow (15 February) it was evident that all 
was not well. The Preobrazhensky Regiment refused to take the oath 
of allegiance in die prescribed form, and Anna refused to honour the 
Supreme Privy Council with her presence at its meetings. On 25 
February a mob o f about too nobles appeared at the palace to beg the 
Empress to review the projects they had submitted; over the protest 
of rile Supreme Privy' Council, Anna agreed* Seizing the opportunity, 
die Guards officers in the crowd loudly demanded that the Empress 
assume autocratic power. Professing to be amazed that the ^points’ 
had not represented die will of the * generality 1 , Anna sent for the casket 
containing the document she had signed and dramatically tore up the 
points. Two Dolgomkys were beheaded, the rest exiled; the Golitsyns 
suffered also. 

The Supreme Privy' Council was abolished, the Senate apparendy 
restored to its old role. In fact, however, in November 1731 a new 
governing organ, the Cabinet 11 , was interposed between die sovereign 
and the Senate. Its first members were Golovkin and Oscerman, who 
liad survived the fate of dieir colleagues, and Prince Cherkassky, who 
had contributed to the downfall of Golitsyn, Overman's old rival in 
the Supreme Privy Council. 

Anna s reign ii conventionally known to Russian historians as the 
period of the German yoke\ The new Empress, extraordinarily self- 
indulgent - the 'Ice Palace* was one other whims - had brought with 
her tom Courland her personal favourite, Biihren; BLihren*5 greed 
brought great hardship on the tax-paying population, which was 
stricken also wish plague and famine; it was said that the grain would 
not grow because a woman sae on the throne. The chief role in stale 
administration was left to the Westphalian Ostennan. while the army 
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was encrusted to two other 'Germans', Munnith and Lacy. Yet, apart 
from Os terrain, the principal men later brought into the Cabinet, 
such as Volynsky and Bcstuzhev-Riuirun, were genuine products of 
the lesser Russian nobility. Tile court returned to St- Petersburg* but 
the significance of Anna's reign lay not in its 'German' flavour. Nor 
did it lie in the activity of the Secret Chancellery, which revived the 
terroristic traditions of Peter's Pftobrazhensky Prikaz; it was estimated 
that in Anna's reign more than 20,000 persons were exiled to Siberia, 
The evil memory of Anna's regime was chiefly the fruit of her failure 
fully to appreciate the significance of the palace rc volution of 1730. 

The nubility had in its projects confusedly put forward demands for 
recognition ofits own aspirations; the Guards, itself noble in personnel 
had been the active force in the reap dVtor of 25 February, Despite her 
promises, Anna gave no adequate recognition to the interests of the 
Guards and of the nobles generally. She created a third Guards regi- 
menr p the Iziimlovsky, which might have given opportunity for more 
nobles to avoid service in the ranks of ordinary regiments; but she had 
let it be officered by her favourites, the nobles of the Baltic provinces. 
German or Swedish in ancestry. She did repeal Peter's hated law of 

ttjeraf in 173 1 r In the same year she established 61c Shtiahhetshy Kojins , 
a school for noble children whose graduates became officers immedi¬ 
ately; ac first Limited to 200 pupils, it was later enlarged to provide for 
360. Not until 1736 did she move to lighten the burden of obligatory 
service for nobles by selling the term at twenty-five years. At the same 
time she conceded chat one brother in each family might be released 
from service to manage the family estates; even in 1727, nobles had 
been offered some release from service to put their estates in order and 
to protect their peasants against the 1 wolves*, as the local officials were 
officially styled* The number of applications for retirement was, 
however, so great that die provisions of the law of 1736 were not 
always observed, 

Anna also continued the whittling down of the remaining rights of 
the peasantry to the advantage of their noble landlords- In this she 
acted contrary to the advice of Ajusy MasJov p whom she had appointed 
to the restored office of Procurator of die Senate, chough without die 
wide powers his predecessors had enjoyed under Peter the Great; in the 
interests of state lax collections, Maslov in 1734 recommended estab¬ 
lishment of a tariff of peasant obligations to their landlords, in idea 
which died with him in 1735, not to be resurrected until die nineteenth 
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century. Under Peter II landholders* peasants Lad been forbidden ro 
escape their obligations by voluntarily enlisting in the army. In 1750 
peasants were forbidden to buy real estate, in 1734 ro operate cloth- 
factories. In 1726 they had lost the right to go into industry without 
the permission of the landlord; in 1731 they were forbidden to mate 
contracts. The right of landlords ro transfer peasants from one estate to 
another* even in a different district, was legally recognized. Above all, 
in 1731, after a brief return to Peter's system of military collections, 
die responsibility for payment of taxes and arrears was permanently 
imposed on die landlords, who severe empowered to tall on the 
authorities to help constrain the peasants. 

Thus die nobility made some gains, bodi in die lightening of their 
obligations to die state and in the firmer riveting of bondage on their 
peasants. Yet these gains were slight as compared with die growing 
appetite of the nobles, and it w as obvious that the Guards needed only 
opportunity and leadership to make a fresh bid for influence. 

Anna died in 1740, bequeathing die throne to her new-born great- 
nephew, Ioann Antonovich of Brunswick (Ivan VI), under the regency 
of die generally detested and thoroughly frightened Biihren* The new 
emperor's mother, Anna Leopoldovna (herself a great-niece of Peter 
the Great), persuaded Field-Marshal Mumiich ro organise a conspiracy. 
Willi die aid of a company of the Preobrazhensky Regiment on guard 
duty in the palace, Biihrm and his. chief supporter, Bcstnzhev-Riumin, 
were arrested. The regent was banished to PcJym, in Siberia, and his 
place w as taken by Aiuia Leopoldovna, 

The change, however, was insignificant; the administration remained 
in the hands of die old triumvirate, headed by Osterman and including 
both Chancellor Golovkin and Prince Cherkassky. Mimnich briefly 
became 'first minister but was soon removed from office. The mal¬ 
content Guardsmen therefore had to look elsewhere for leadership; 
increasingly they appealed to Elizabeth* Peter's unmarried daughter, 
who, by prudent abstention from die public eye, had managed to 
survive through these sixteen kaleidoscopic years. 

The position was complicated by die international situation. Friend¬ 
ship with Austria, which had its own troubles with two of Russia's 
frequently hostile neighbours* Poland and Turkey, had become die 
cornerstone of Russia** foreign policy. When the anti-Austrian Stanis¬ 
las Leczynski was elected to die Polish throne in 1733, fifty thousand 
Russian troops drove him out in favour of the Saxon candidate, 
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Augustus HI; at the same time Lacy, an Irish genera] in Russian service, 
led twenty thousand men to aid the Austrians on the Rhine. From 1735 
to i?39i as Austria's ally, Russia waged war on the Turks, Lacy even 
retaking Azov; but, despite expenditure of a hundred thousand 
Russian soldiers, the Treaty of Belgrade [1739) yielded Russia only 
insignificant territorial gains and did not even win her the right to 
maintain fortresses or shipping (even commercial) on the Black Sea, 

Russia also endorsed the Pragmatic Sanction of Emperor Charles VI, 
intended to secure inheritance of the diverse Ilapsburg domains 
intact by his daughter Maria Theresa. Anxious to prevent Russia from 
coming to Austria’s aid in die War of the Austrian Succession, France 
succeeded in inciting her old ally, Sweden* to attempt recovery of the 
lands taken from her by Peter. At the same time, the French envoy at 
St. Petersburg, die Marquis de la Chctardic, aided by Elizabeth's 
personal physician, Lescocq, sought to encourage Elizabeth to make an 
attempt to overthrow the pro-Austrian Russian government. Well 
aware, from other sources, that die Guardsmen would support her 
initiative, and herself threatened by the frightened regent, Elizabeth 
appeared at the barracks of the grenadier company of the Preobra¬ 
zhensky Regiment. On the night of 24 November 1741, a torchlight 
parade to the Winter Palace resulted in the unopposed arrest of the 
baby Emperor, of the regent and of all their chief ministers. One of 
the first to appear to congratulate the new Empress was Bcstuzhev- 
Riumin, sometime trusted minister of Buhren, but now on his way to 
becoming Elizabeth's chancellor. 

Under die new Empress most administrative posts were held by 
native-born Russians; the 'German yoke' was at an end. The coarseness 
that Jiad characterized the courts of Peter and of Anna was replaced by 
a new atmosphere, perhaps basically no less gross, but disclosing more 
of that veneer of Western refinement that was steadily strengthening 
its influence over die upper stratum of Russian society* French 
comedies, Italian light opera, the minuet and the elegances of a gour¬ 
mets tabic were die Empress's chief preoccupations. Lazy bur intel¬ 
ligent, capricious but good-natured, Elizabeth undertook no major 
enterprises. While earnestly professing her intention to rule as her 
father had done, in practice she relaxed rather than created tensions; 
early in her reign (17 May 1744) she decreed die abolition of the death 
penalty. Elizabeth's personal popularity enabled the Secret Chancellery* 
from 1746 headed by Alexander Shuvalov, 10 relax its vigilance; fie was 
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therefore overshadowed by his brother Peter, an able and skilful 
entrepreneur who amassed an enormous personal fortune and earned 
tremendous hatred by ruthless exploitation of the focal monopolies 
showered on him by the doting Empress, and by his cousin Ivan, whose 
love of learning laid the basis for the development of higher education 
in Russia. 

At the instance of Ivan Shuvalov an Academy of Arts was separated 
from the Academy of Sciences £175#). Previously, students 'unfit 1 for 
the latter had been assigned to the arts. The new institution, with forty 
students under French teachers, proved jusc as unsatisfactory. Its 
president, I. I. Bctskoi* had been chiefly interested in the education of 
well-bom maidens and carried over the comfortable conviction that 
'not all children can be of equal keenness'. Its slipshod method of 
instruction consequently tended to produce pupils with a modicum of 
theoretical knowledge, without developing potential talent. 

In token of her intention to return to the regime of her illustrious 
father, Elisabeth promptly restored, in outward form at least, the 
'colleges' and the 'Chief Magistracy 1 that her predecessors had sup 
pressed. Also she abolished Anna's 'Cabinet' and announced the 
restoration of the Senate to its old role; in actuality, of course, this 
merely meant the dominance of Elizabeth’s favourites. In addition to 
the Shuvalovs, these included the Razumovskys: the elder, Alexis* was 
Elizabeth's handsome cossack intimate; the younger, Cyril a was the 
boy-wonder of his time - at 16 Cotuir, at iS Preside tit of the (Russian) 
Academy of Sciences, at 21 Field-Marshal-GcnenJ and Hetman of 
Little Russia. There was also Bestuzhc v^Riumin, survivor from the 
Biibrcn regime, w ho until his fall in 1757 was the chief arcliitcet of 
Russian policy. 

Yet the general character of Elizabeth's reign was a direct continua¬ 
tion of the period of favourites and of the period of the 'German yoke", 
which had successively replaced die military tension of Peter's times. 
Elizabeth was well aware that she owed her throne to die Guards, and 
the rise of the power of the nobility continued. Not only did the 
Empress create a fourth unit, the Body Guard, whose nucleus was the 
grenadier company of the Preobrazhensky Regiment; not only did she 
lavish her personal favours on Guardsmen; in 174.6 she forbade any 
persons other than nobles to purchase *men and peasants without lands 
or with lands .* In 1754 she ordered a general official measurement and 

1 Poke* St&r&m tfoi, # 9267 (14 March 1746), XJI T jiS + 
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rectification of boundaries of all privately held lands and required that 
anyone not entitled to own land and peasants dispose of them at once; 
the geodetic work p however, proceeded very slowly. In 1758 the 
Empress forbade those who had acquired personal nobility by service 
in lower categories of die Table of Ranks to acquire estates, 'since their 
children arc not nobles and cannot have and purchase villages". 1 By 
these and a number of other decrees Elizabeth guaranteed the exclusive 
right of owning real property and peasants to the hereditary nobili ty* 

At the same rime, without reducing the term of obligatory service* 
she took a number of steps to lighten its burdcnsomcncss on the nobles* 
The Academy of Sciences, founded by Cadicrine I on the basis of 
Peter s notions* had been mainly the preserve of German scholars,, 
against whom occasional Russian members, such as die famed 
Lomonosov, had waged seemingly futile war. Under the presidency of 
die young cossack, Cyril Razumovsky, the Academy had been divided 
(1747) into (1) a group of ten Academicians, representing the best of 
Russian scholarship; {2) a separate teaching institution; and (3) a 
preparatory Gymnasium for 20 young men drawn from die non- 
taxpaying elements of the population. In 1754, at the instance of Ivan 
Shuvalov, was founded the University of Moscow, which began to 
function in 17J5 with ten professors constituting three faculties - law, 
medicine* philosophy. Under ir w T ere founded two Gymnasia, one 
exclusively for nobles, the other for non-nobles who were, however* 
also non-taxpayers lra^noihintsy t men of mixed status). Inevitably these 
institutions of higher learning, like the older Shliakhetsky Korptis^ the 
Artillery School, and other specialized institutions, served chiefly the 
interests of the nobility. 

On the economic side, too. the interes ts of the nobility were specially 
favoured. In 1753, w hen private credit was not available at Jess than 
20 per cent interest, Elizabeth decreed establishment of 2 state^iperated 
Nobles' Bank, which was opened the following year with power to 
extend mortgage loans to individual nobles in amounts up to 10,000 
roubles at 6 per cent interest. The interests of the merchants were not 
overlooked but were less generously treated than were those of the 
hereditary nobility* A separate Merchants 1 Bonk, which supplied a 
limited amount of commercial credit, was also founded at St. Peters 
burg (1754), Its operation, however, was subject 10 great abuses; by 
1764 it was found that more than half the outstanding loans were 

1 Ibidj # 10,79-6 (6 February 17 j 8), XV, 159, 
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overdue: one-sixth of the total was owed by a former director of the 
bank. In 1770 it ceased to make loans; in ITfc it was formally liquidated. 
Of more importance for traders was the abolition (1754-} of internal 
tolls; the consequent loss of stare revenue was made up by raising 
import and export dudes. 

The question of how far to recognize the merdtantry as a specially 
privileged class created difficulties. At die instance of die Shuvalovs it 
was proposed tint merchants, as a distinct category, be given freedom 
to 'establish and maintain manufactures and factories, except distilleries, 
glassworks and any other metal and mineral works, all of which 
appertain to the nobles'. 1 Merchants were to be judged, except in 
criminal cases, by their own courts and to be released from payment of 
the soul tax and from liability to military conscription,, They were even 
to be permitted to send their sons abroad to study Commerce and 
credit 1 . The lushest group were to be permitted to inherit villages as 
well as to wear swords and, like die nobles, to be exempt from corporal 
p unishmen t. 

A counter-project aimed at consolidating die exclusive rights of the 
nobles to own lands and peasants, ro exploit mines, and to open 
distilleries. It proposed also to relieve the nobles of any service 
obligations to the stale* The balance of forces at die court of die ailing 
Elizabeth was too delicate to permit die complete triumph of either 
view. 

With respect to the peasants, there was not even any such question. 
By a series of decrees throughout Elizabeth's reign she extended the 
legal power of the nobles over their peasants, going so far as to grant 
to landlords (1760) the right to send recalcitrant peasants to Siberia at 
government expense and to count die exiles as recruits supplied to the 
army. 

In practice, though nor explicitly in law, die peasants were rapidly 
becoming chattel slaves. 'Serfdom 1 , as ir was developing in Russia, 
was a very different thing from what had existed in Western Europe 
in the Middle Ages. The Russian 'serf' was not bound to the land; he 
was bound to his master. Serfs could be freely shifted from one estate 
to another. They were subject to sale, like animals, widl or without 
their families, and they might be assigned to any kind of employment 
at the whim of their owners. If die bulk of the peasants continued to 
be exploited, as mediaeval serfs in the West had been, on die basis of 
1 O chirki istmi 5SSR I VII* itij, 
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some combination of ohrok (dues paid in money or in kind) and of 
benhthim (obligatory labour on the lords Lmd} instead of on die basis 
of plantation economy, ic was for reasons of geography* not of their 
legal social status* 

The extent of the change in the light in which the peasants were 
viewed is attested by the fact that - perhaps simply by oversight hut 
for die first time in Russian history - the peasants were nor included 
with the rest of her subjects in being required to take die oath of 
loyalty on Elizabeth's accession. As yet* the law did not define peasants 
as slaves, but die confusion of laws was such that,, as Elizabeth herself 
phrased it, ic would be impossible to understand them in detail "unless 
011c had the abilities of angels', 1 Ivan Shuvalov, the most enlightened 
of Elizabeth's dose advisers, urged her to renew her father's vain efforts 
co establish "fundamental laws 1 . As a sequel* in 1754, at a meeting of 
die Senate attended also by officials of the “colleges* and chancelleries, 
Count Peter Shuvalov formally proposed codification of the laws; 
Elizabeth in person gave the project her urgent blessing. A commission 
was set up, beaded by a professor from die Academy of Sciences; it 
worked for a year, but without ultimate success. 

It is significant that its draft, though never completed, did formulate 
a basic attitude on the peasant question. Whereas the Ulozhcnie of 
1649 had carefully defined a number of categories of die rural popula¬ 
tion* the new draft, without distinguishing even between boudaged 
peasants and household domestics, simply provided: "The nobility has 
over its people and its peasants male and female and over their property" 
full authority without exception, save the taking of life and punishment 
with die knout and infliction of torture on them/ The noble landlord 
might dispose freely of dieir persons and their labour, might even 
control their marriages, and “inflict any except the aforementioned 
punishments*^ For violation even of these restrictions the draft 
provided no specific punishments. On the other hand, the portion of 
the draft dealing with die right of recovery of fugitives was most 
carefully worked out. Although at this rime the governments of 
Austria and Prussia were showing concern to give their peasants some 
protection against arbitrary" treatment by their Landlords, Elizabeth's 
government, which evinced great anxiety to ameliorate die severities 
of the ordinary' law, was ready to abandon the Russian peasantry 

1 So!ov*ev, op , oL p kn* coL ySC. 

1 Ullkin, Pfotkt navaga ulo^hentia . . , (Chap. XIX), p. 119. 
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almost completely to the merdcs of the nobles. No longer was there 
any suggestion, such as that of Maslov in 1714, that the obligations of 
peasants 10 their masters be limited by law. Under Elizabeth the 
government was content to impose on the landlords full responsibility 
and full authority to provide for die welfare of their property* nor was 
any legal distinction made between landowners* peasants and the 
various categories of state peasants who made up almost half die subject 

way in which Elizabeth emulated her father was in the 
further embellishment of the new capital. In his usual style* Peter had 
no faith in private initiative; in 1709 he had entrusted to an official 
Chancellery of Buildings control of all construction in his infant city. 
The man finally hired as ‘architect-general', Jean Baptiste Leblon 
(d. 1719], was, Peter thought, ‘a real wonder'; he drew the plans for the 
dry. laid out gardens, raised sunken ships, organized foundry and 
metalwork, and opened the first school of architecture in Russia. A 
ralentcd teclinician, he w'as not a gifted architect but was content to 
copy, on a more modest scale and in crude fashion, the Lace Renais¬ 
sance architecture of his native France. Although in 1718 he secured 
the establishment of a special police department to force Russian 
nobles to build according to his plans, complete with mansard roofs, 
little of his work has survived. The principal exception is die Peter- 
and-Paul Cathedral* whoso Protestant spire still dominates the river 
skyline. 

little progress was made after his death, for Russian architects, 
trained in □ different tradition * could make nothing out of the new and 
alien forms save barrack-like imitations of the seventcendi-ccntury 
West- Under Elizabeth, however, there returned to Russia Bartolomeo 
FUstrcIli (1700-1771}. whose father* a sculptor, had been brought eo 
Russia by Peter to cast cannon. Rasrrdli, no longer young, brought 
back from his studies in France a strong taste for rococo architecture and 
found his services in great demand. He was made a Count and allowed 
to increase the state debt by seventeen million roubles. Like"Aristotle* 
Fioraventi of the fifteenth Century, Rastrclli was able to combine 
Russian architectural traditions with the current taste of the West* 
His supreme effort was the plan of the Smolny Monastery* a structure 
not completed until the reign of Nicholas I. In his model (1748) he 
combined the Russian baroque of die seventeenth century widi new 
forms; its bell-tower, never erected, owed its inspiration to the Moscow 
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Kremlin 'bell-tower of Ivan the Great 1 ; its main building is one of a 
number of striking examples of Rastrelli's power of adapting old 
Russian characteristics to the new ideas. In civil architecture also, 
Rasirelli, the most important builder of the city now known as Lenin¬ 
grad, gave free reign to the extravagant craving for lavish ornamenta¬ 
tion and display that characterized the Russian court of his rime. His 
chief monument is die Winter Palace, though its reconstruction after 
the fire of 1837 did not do full justice to his concepts, RastrcUi also 
profoundly modified the suburban palace erected at Peterhof and began 
the construction of the more elaborate Tsarskoye Selo. His work was 
not confined to the new capital; many structures at Moscow and in 
lesser centres, including die bell-tower of the Troitsa Monastery s also 
bore his imprint. 

The rococo period was of short duration. After Elizabeth** death a 
new Empress was to be passionately addicted to building; as Catherine 
II wrote to her epistolary friend Grimm, 'This disease is like intoxica¬ 
tion. 1 Gadierinifs interest in building-projects* often far beyond her 
means, may well have been connected widi her desire to impress the 
West with the solvency of her regime by erection of monumental 
structures* It was a technique which she welcomed when used on her 
by Potemkin, a Guardsman who was for a time her personal favourite 
but survived to be a trusted minister and was in 17S7 given the title 
'Prince of Tauris* (he. of the Crimea}; the * Potemkin villages', which 
he allegedly caused to be erected on river-banks and moved overnight 
to the next stopping-place for his mistress** delectation have become a 
classic of Madison Avenue techniques. Some of her commissions were 
fortunately not carried out; such was the project to tear down die 
w r alls of the Moscow Kremlin and construct in their place an all- 
embracing mammoth palace; abandonment of this s Jietne almost 
broke the heart of its architect, V. L Bazhenov (1 717-1799), who had 
studied in the West and was highly thought of there. 

In Catherines reign Russian architecture vccted sharply! in harmony 
widi Western tendencies, towards classicism, restoring the simple 
straight line and effective use of colonnades. It was influenced originally 
by imported Italians, who made the mistake* as in the case of QuarengTs 
'Hermitage 1 , of building as though they were in their native land; 
marble structures and niches for statuary were ill adapted for Russian 
winters. Among the best examples of the new 'Empire stylci as it 
shook off the superficial influences of the Wcsi* was the 1 avricbcsky 
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Dvorets. built by I, E. Starov (1741-180S) for Catherine's favourite 
Potemkin and later used to house the Imperial Duma. 

At Moscow* and in the provinces, architecture had been only 
minimally affected by the West. The distinctive Russian style intro¬ 
duced in die sixteenth century had undergone uninterrupted develop¬ 
ment; importation of many German and French architects in the 
seventeenth century had contributed to ever more complicated 
ornamentation in Western style but had not affected the basic peculiari¬ 
ties of Russian architecture. By the end of that century Italian baroque, 
substantially modified by Polish and Little Russian influences, had 
become predominant; perhaps the best-known example of distinctively 
Russian baroque is the Pokrovsky church in the village of Fill, built in 
1693. Late in die eighteenth century, however, even Moscow was 
affected by the swing to classicism, the finest specimen of which is the 
Dam Pasltko^ later the Rumiantsev Museum and destined to be 
devoted to one of tile most important libraries in the Soviet Union, 
It was designed by a Russian architect, M. F. Kazakov (1733-1 Si 2} r 
who never left Russia but is regarded as the man who best seized the 
spirit of the ancient Greeks, 

In international affairs, as in domestic, Elizabeth's reign was a 
continuation, without the necessity of conscious thought on her part* 
of established polities. Despite the size of her standing army and the 
hope which it inspired in the contestants on both sides in the War of 
the Austrian Succession (1740-174S), Elizabeth made 110 attempt to 
capitalize on her strength. At her accession* she was sufficiently under 
die influence of her French physician, Lcstocq, and of the French 
ambassador* la Chetardie, not to honour Anna's endorsement of the 
Pragmatic Sanction; on the other hand, inheriting the war to which 
France had incited Sweden, she was not inclined to join ill the Franco- 
Prussian effort to despoil tile Hapsburgs. In 1742 she appointed as 
chancellor Bestuahcv-Ri turn 11, who had been sent abroad in 1708 by 
Peter and was well schooled in che diplomatic principle of the balance 
of power. The war with Sweden was terminated in 1743* with some 
slight territorial gains, including Vyborg, for Russia. Yer Bestuzhev, 
though stimulated by liberal English bribes as well as by his avowed 
concept of not deserting one’s allies, was unable to effect the expulsion 
of la Chctardic and the exile of Lcstocq until the War of tile Austrian 
Succession was over (1748). 

The "diplomatic revolution’ engineered by Katin itz, che Austrian 
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chancellor, was welcome to Bestuzhev. When the struggle between 
Hohenzollem and Hapsburg broke out again in the Seven Years War 
and when France and Austria momentarily overcame their inveterate 
mutual enmity* Russia abandoned Peter's principle of friendship w ith 
England and made common cause with these strange allies against 
die newly rising power of Prussia* now supported by Great Britain. 
The misogynist Frederick the Great had cause to rue dial which* two 
centuries earlier and in a different setting, John Knox had termed The 
Monstrous Regiment of Women"; Maria Theresa and Madame de 
Pompadour were joined by Elizabeth of Russia. The die once cast* 
Bestuzhev's fall from grace (1757) made no difference Long years of 
peace and of employment; as mere gendarmes at Erst hampered the 
Russian armies, but by 1760 Berlin was firmly occupied by Russian 
troops. Russia's armed might* which had alarmed die Poles in the time 
of Ivan the Terrible and which had been felt in the northern Germanics 
under Peter, now for the Erst rime seemed on the verge of decisively 
determining the balance of power in the West. 

The death of Elizabeth on 25 December 1761 [5 January 3762. N.S.) 
saved Prussia and altered the whole situation. Elizabeth, last of die 
Romanovs* had been gravely concerned to provide for the succession. 
She had had little choice, for there remained only one descendant of 
Peter* her nephew Karl-Pctcr-Ufckh, orphaned duke of Schlcswig- 
Holstcin-Goitorp. This 14-year-old boy was, however* not only a 
grandson of Peter; he was also a grandson of the sister and successor of 
Peter's arch enemy t Charles XII of Sweden. In the expectation that he 
might succeed to die Swedish throne, the child was being brought up 
in the Lutheran faith and made to study Swedish and Latin. Neverthe¬ 
less* die desperate Elizabeth sent an envoy to Kiel wirh instructions to 
bring her only nephew to Russia, cost what it might (174^)- 

At St. Petersburg dre new heir was rcbapiized into die Orthodox 
faith and set to learning the Russian language and Russian customs. 
Whatever capacities of mind and body he may originally have 
possessed had Jong since been undermined by die brutal and stupid 
tutelage to which lie had been subjected in Holstein. In St. Petersburg 
die methods of re-education were no more successful, and die passively 
resistant youth acquired only one new knowledge, the pleasure 
(though not the art) of drinking heavily. Hating and fearing Iits new 
surroundings, he displayed his grandfather's love for playing with 
soldiers, though, by reason of his physical and moral weakness, he was 
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content with. lead soldiers and paper fortresses. The famous story of 
how the heir to the throne held a solemn court-mania! on a rat and 
hanged it for interfering with his military arrangements may be 
apocryphal* for his unloved wife is not the best source of testimony in 
his case. Yet the picture she drew in her Memoirs, intended for the eye 
of her grandson Alexander, in general rings true. Although a slavish 
admirer of Frederick of Prussia, the young Peter understood military 
achievement mainly in terms of beer and tobacco. 

Further to ensure die succession. Elizabeth accepted for him a bride 
recommended by her early French advisers. In 1745 Peter was formally 
married to the 16-year-old Sophia-Augusta-Frederika of Anhalt- 
Zcrbst h whose father was a minor general in the service of Frederick 
the Great. Rebaprized as Catherine, diis petty German princess was to 
display great acumen. In 1754 she fulfilled her expected function, 
giving birth to a son, Paul; whatever liis actual paternity* it is virtually 
certain that Peter, who had his own amusements, was not involved. 
The Empress Elizabeth, who had abundant cause to exclaim against 
the cruel fate rhac had given her no possible heir but her nephew, 
mediated transferring the succession to Paul, bur her native inertia and 
the fears of the court to offend the recognized successor prevented her 
from taking remedial action. Catherine^ position was clearly one of 
extreme danger, and she had been working energetically, though 
secretly, to form a strong party in her own interests. 

Looking back on the period when she feared that Elizabeth no 
longer had need of her. Catherine later wrote: 

. -. My natural pride and temper made die idea of being miserable 
unbearable to me. . * . This was the disposition of mind with 
which I had been bom; I was endowed with great sensibility and a 
face that was at least interesting and pleasing at the first glance, 
without any artifice or pretence. My spirit was so conciliatory that 
no one ever spent a quarter of an hour with me without being at 
their case and conversing as chough they had known me for a long 
time. 

Naturally tolerant* 1 easily attracted the confidence of those who 
had anything to do with me. because they felt that meticulous 
honesty and goodwill were the qualities that l evinced most 
readily. If I may venture to be frank, i would say about myself 
that 1 was every inch a gentleman with a mind much more male 
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than female; but Together with this I was anything but masculine 
and combined, with the mind and temperament of a man, the 
attractions of a lovable woman. « . . 

With equal frankness she added: 

I have just said that I was attractive. Consequently one-half of the 
road to temptation was already coveted and it is only human in 
such situations that one should not stop half-way ... in spite of 
all the finest moral maxims buried in the mind p when emotion 
interferes, when feeling makes its appearance, one is already much 
further involved than one realizes, and I have still not learnt how 
to prevent its appearance.... One cannot hold one f s heart in one's 
hand, forcing it or releasing It, tightening or relaxing one's grip 
at will. 1 

Peter’s first act as Emperor was to recall the Russian troops torn 
Prussia, even ordering them to turn over their stores to their late 
enemy. Asking nothing for Russia in return for her five-year expendi¬ 
ture of blood and treasure, Peter III insisted only that Frederick 
sanction Peter's new war against Denmark to secure Schleswig for his 
native duchy of Holstein. 

In a still more important way Peter HI scrapped the advantages to 
the state which Elizabeth's policy toward die nobility had derived- 
While strengthening its position in every possible way* Elizabeth had 
still insisted on performance by each noble of twenty-five years of 
service, Peter lost no time in announcing (17 January 1762) his inietition 
10 release the nobility from their service obligations. Tile consequent 
manifesto of i3 February 1762 was in a sense only the climax of the 
long evolution of noble privilege since the death of Peter the Great; 
only by its abrupt and sweeping character did it constitute a departure 
from the historic trend. Explaining that in the past compulsory service 
and compulsory education for service had been necessary because of 
die bygone "roughness' and ‘ignorance' of die nobility,® the manifesto 
provided that henceforth any noble might at his pleasure continue in 
state service, bur with the right of retirement at any time; only for 
military officers actually engaged Ln a campaign was this right to be 

1 Catherine H, AJtrnoiff (Maroger «L), pp + jqo-jcjt. 

1 P&buM So&rtvue Zakonov {Sob* # 11,4^4 (iS February 1762), XV f 
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suspended. In a bid for still wider popularity, the new administration 
also abolished the Secret Chancellery, which had, however, not been 
very active under Elizabeth. 

Such a beginning might have provided a sure basis for the stability 
of Peter's reign, bad he possessed the personality and strength of 
character to profit by it. Peter HI, however, could not restrain himself, 
and lus petty absurdities brought him to a speedy end. He preferred 
Prussian uniforms to the traditional Russian ones. He forbade the 
maintenance of private chapels. He ordered the clergy to remove all 
icons from the churches and prescribed that ecclesiastics should wear 
secular costumes. Far more serious was the fact that he referred 10 the 
Guardsmen as 'janissaries', and that he was openly considering sending 
them to Holstein to fight his private war. 

These accumulated resentments speedily led to the formation of 
Conspiracies designed to replace liim on the throne either with Iiis 
official son, Paul, or with Catheritic. Catherine* openly threatened with 
seclusion in a monastery, skilfully manoeuvred the excited young 
Guardsmen. Taking advantage of Peter's absence from die capital at 
Oranienbaum, a suburban palace built by Menshikov, Catherine 
inspired a sudden nocturnal seizure of power by the Guards regiments 
(28 June 1762) and had herself crowned Empress in die Kazan Cathedral 
before die advocates of Paul's accession knew what was fiappctiing. 
Within a few days Peter died in a brawl under die supervision of Alexis 
Orlov, elder brother of Catherine's favour ire Guardsman, Gregory 
Orlov. 

To outward appearances the triumph of ihc nobility was complete. 
Not only had die nobles, while retaining all their privileges, secured 
exemption from all Service obligations, they had also pat on the 
throne a ruler of their own choice* whose right to rule depended 
entirely on their continued support. Yet the essence of the position 
remained unchanged: to remain masters of their serfs, the nobles 
themselves had to remain slavish toward the autocrat. Much as die 
immediate sequel was conditioned by die adroitness of Catherine die 
Great, even after her death die nobility were to prove quite unable to 
prevent the development of a bureaucratic machine which enabled 
die autocracy to survive without actually sharing supreme power with 
the aristocracy. 
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Suggestions far Further Reading 

Among general works cited in Chapter r h the English translation of 
Pokrovsky ends with 1730* The portion of Kkucbcvskys Kars edited 
by himself continues to 1762, 

Standard conventional narratives may be found in Baines Pupils of 
Peter the Greats Daughters of Peter the Great and Peter III S Emperor of 
Russia. There arc also biograpliics by Walis^cwski* including UHvritage 
de Pierre le Grand: reg tie des femmes and La Deniiere des Rommovfi 
Elisabeth dc Russia as well as two boob devoted to Catherine IT. 

Catherine's Mcmmrs w covering die period up to her accession to die 
throne* arc available in several English translations, among which the 
best are those of Katherine Anthony and D. Maroger. 
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The period of rime from the death of Peter I to the accession of 
Catherine II was only a fraction over thirty-seven years, but it had 
witnessed eight transfers of the supreme power, five of them by highly 
irregular proceedings. The nobility, acting through the pivotal Guards 
regiments, had secured a position of extraordinary special privilege. 
Yet it had established no claim to share in die day-to-day control of 
state power. Some sort of oligarchic constitution might have seemed 
a logical sequel to the growth of the nobles’ influence. 

This process was not consummated, for a variety of reasons. For one 
dung, emancipation of the nobility by Peter HI from service obligations 
soon destroyed the special character of the Guards regiments; since 
nobles did not choose to serve except as officers, the rank-and-file now 
had to be recruited from the peasantry. For another thing, die nobility 
lacked a developed class-consciousness; the Guardsmen had acted 
instinctively as spokesmen of noble interests, bur nor as deliberately 
chosen representatives of a corporate entity . Again, the historic basis 
of the Russian autocracy was the linkage between the power of the 
landlord over his bondsmen and the power of the ruler over all his 
subjects; the nobility still needed a strong state power to repress 
frequent, and often serious, manifestations of peasant discontent. 
There was therefore no real basis for revolutionary change in the 
political structure of Russia, save by the time-honoured method of re¬ 
placing one wicldcr of autocratic power with a less objectionable one. 

Catherine's position on the throne was obviously insecure. Most of 
Elizabeth’s counsellors, including the astute Nikita Panin, would have 
preferred that the young Paul succeed. There was also the possibility 
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of resuscitating die claims of Ioann Antonovich, who, since his deposi¬ 
tion from the imperial cradle in 1741, had been kept prisoner in the 
fortress of Schlusselburg. This latter danger was eliminated in 1764 
when* during an attempt to release him, he was beaten to death by 
his guards. 

Catherine, though she had spent seventeen years in Russia, was a 
German, and she had been excluded from state business by her bus- 
band** aunt. She had the ardent support of enthusiastic young Guards¬ 
men* b ut they had no experience of affairs of state, Elizabeth's former 
advisers* such as Panin and Bestuzhev-Riumin* were inclined to 
despise Catherine and certainly were not men in whom she could 
repose genuine confidence. The new Empress, imbued from books 
and correspondence with die ideas of the French Enlightenment, had 
to move warily in this strange land, listening with studious patience 
to the advice and the requests of all sorts of potentially powerful 
elements in Russia. She was well aware that her position only partly 
resembled that of Elizabeth in 174U who had also been enthroned by 
the Guard; Catherine lacked the prestige that Elizabeth had enjoyed 
as a daughter of Peter the Great. What was more, the nobility w r as now 
more conscious of its power, and Catherine had therefore to exert 
herself as Elizabeth had noc in order to control the situation. 

Catherine's first success was attained covertly. She Jiad no group of 
dependable favourites who could guide the Senate; she therefore had 
to deprive it of the position it had enjoyed under Elizabeth. This she 
accomplished by dividing it into six departments (1763), each with a 
special function* and by once more channelling its activities through a 
Procurator-General, whom she secretly instructed to prevent the 
Senate from exercising any legislative function. By exercising extreme 
caution, she managed to withdraw administrative control from the 
Senate without creating in its stead any new central organ, such as the 
Supreme Privy Council and the Cabinet had been; Panin's suggestion 
of an Imperial Council (1762)* which would have substituted oligarchic 
for autocratic power* she declined to accept. 

To counter die obvious ambitions of many of the nobility for some 
sort of constitution* Catherine professed great interest in the concepts 
of the philosophes and undertook a sweeping revision and codification 
of the law. It was a task at which both Peter and Elizabeth had totally 
failed. Catherine therefore proposed a new approach, not a systematiz¬ 
ation of existing laws, but a reconstruction of die law on the basis of 
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new principles. She herself in 1765 undertook die formulation, of a set 
of principles embodying the ideas she had derived from the reading of 
Montesquieu, Becearia and other Western writers. She submitted 
portions of her final draft 10 various persons, made substantial changes, 
and summoned a conference of men of differing opinions 10 help her 
put the text in final form.. The result was the famous ‘Instruction* 
(AJaJta*). which at the end of 1766 she presented to a special Commis¬ 
sion charged with preparation of the new code of laws. 

The Commission was made up of deputies representing various 
elements in the population and various state organs. One deputy was 
to be sent by the nobility of each county (jutad), one from each town, 
one from the lower strata (not including landowners^ peasants) of each 
province and one from each non-nomadic non^Russian 

people; the Senate, the Synod, die various Colleges, and certain other 
administrative bodies were also to send one deputy each. The total 
number was 565, and the deputies were provided with salaries and 
various special privileges* 

It soon proved that Catherine was right when she wrote to Voltaire 
(29 May 1769): It is easy to find general principles, bur die details?, , . 
This is almost die same as creating a whole world 31 The deputies had 
been asked to bring instructions from their constituents; they brought 
almost 1,000 of them. They were also told to study all decrees issued 
since die composition of the Ulozhcnie in 1649; of these there were 
well over 10*000, Out of all this material the Commission was expected 
to select the laws that would both fit the abstract principles stated in 
Catherine's own Nukaz and would be practicable in the lighr of the 
conditions of Russian life. 

An elaborate system of committees was set up to deal with specific 
portions of the task, but no preliminary work had been done. The 
whole Commission listened patiently to public reading of much of 
die material but skipped from one topic to another without finisliing 
any of them, Fhially* at die end of 1768* afte r holding more than two 
hundred sessions, first at Moscow,, later at St. Petersburg* the Com¬ 
mission was adjourned, though not dissolved. Its committees continued 
to toil on until 1774, when Catherine was effectively relieved of further 
fear tint die nobility might seriously claim a real share in active control 
of the stare power, in that year the ever-present menace of mass 

1 Letter of M.w/9 June *767, in fUddaway, Document* of Cazketmt the Great , 
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peasant revolt, which so often in the past had produced a rally round 
the throne, found its most formidable expression ill die 'Pugachcp- 
jMiiW. 

The emancipation of the nobility from obligations to die state under 
Peter HI had excited many peasant disturbances. Catherine had acted 
vigorously to suppress them, but fresh outbreaks continued to occur; 
Moscow itself was seriously threatened in 1771* Worst of all was an 
uprising which began in 1773 among die Cossacks of the Ural. Its 
leader, Emilian Pugachev, professed to be Peter III, the rightful 
Emperor fighting for his rights against his wicked wife and her evil 
advisers, Unimportant in itself as a bo rder cossack revolt might be* this 
one took on proportions even greater than the scventeendi-ccntury 
movement headed by Scenki Razin. It became a fierce peasant up- 
rising against die landlords, Pugachev moved up the Volga and was 
enthroned at Kazan; his forces lapped at the gates of Nizhny Novgorod 
and threatened an advance on Moscow, Catherine adroitly used the 
opportunity to identify her autocracy with the interests of the nobility, 
signing her proclamations 'Catherine, a Landlord of Kazan'. In a series 
of battles her generals - including die renowned Suvorov, whose 
name is now attached to die highest military decoration in the Soviet 
Union - defeated the ill-organized rebels. In January' 1775 Pugachev 
was publicly quartered in the Red Square. A by-product of his defeat, 
which had been facilitated by peace with Turkey t was definitive 
subordination of all cossacfcdom to the central authorities. Reorganized 
as "Hosts ' t the cossacks, particularly chose of die Don d retained a 
considerable measure of local autonomy and fiscal privileges ill 
return for a larger measure of military service in special Cossack 
regiments. 

Gradually the embers of peasant rebellion w ere stamped out- Yet the 
dread of its recurrence remained. The committees of the Commission 
wound up their work; no codification resulted from die NakdZ :, but 
die Empress's personal power had been much enhanced Catherine 
made no further pretence of reforming the central government of 
Russia, but she realized that the obvious weakness of the local authori¬ 
ties offered an opportunity to consolidate the relations of the autocracy 
and the nobility. 

In 177 5 she accordingly revised the structure of the local govern¬ 
ment, inviting — as Ivan IV and Peter 1 had done - the active co¬ 
operation of the nobility at die local level with die central autocracy. 
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She broke up Peter's avcTlirgcguhtmiyrts and suppressed his 'provinces". 
By the end of Her reign the empire was divided into gubentiya. 
In each she provided for clear separation of administrative, judicial 
and fiscal functions* under bureaucratic officials. However* under die 
supreme gubtmiya authority she established judicial bodies on a class 
basis, separating the nobler the townsmen and the stare peasants (with 
no provision for landowners* peasants); these bodies were elected by 
the class concerned, though headed by appointed officials. To these 
she added an organ for supervision of educational and eleemosynary 
functions* composed of members elected on an all-class basis (again 
excluding landowners’ peasants) but headed by appointed officials. 
The boundaries of the guhcrmya were drawn with the idea that each 
would include from 300,000 to 400.000 inhabitants; no provision was 
made, however* for differences arising from varying densities of 
popubrion. 

Each gtibetniyd was subdivided, as of old. into mezdy, now redrawn 
to have each from 20,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. Unlike the higher 
administrative divisions, the local governance of the uitzif was 
entrusted to elected officials, in die main representing the local nobility. 
Thus* unintentionally perhaps, Catherine filled the gap left by the 
emancipation decree of Peter tlL Release of nobles from service had 
tended to destroy the unity of political action diat this service obligation 
had imposed on them- Now, in the interest of more efficient state 
administration, Catherine was imposing on the nobles, who had 
been scattering to their individual estates, a sort of local corporate 
unity. 

The process was completed in 1785 by Catherine's Charter to the 
Nobility. There was little that could be added to the then existing 
rights of the nobility; die principal novel provision was the creation, 
and at gubemiya level, of autonomous corporations of the nobility, 
endowed with legal personality'. The chief significance of the Charter, 
how ever, w as that its systematic exposition of the rights of the nobili ty 
was not, as had been die case in 1775. tied to the interest of the state in 
securing a local bureaucratic personnel. The Charter frankly recognized 
the position of the nobility' as a specially privileged ruling class. 

A simultaneously issued ‘Charter to die Towns* created no such 
corporate privileges for the townspeople- It did confirm the existing 
autonomy of organs of municipal government, but the burghers 
remained subject to the soul tax and continued to be deprived of die 
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right to own estates or peasants. Catherine's economic policy, in the 
new spirit of Adam Smith, departed radically from Peter's ideas of 
strict supervision of trade and industry; she once more abolished his 
regulatory "Colleges" of Mines and of Manufacturing, Favouring the 
policies of laiuez-fmre, she attempted also to facilitate mercantile credit 
by founding a new State Loan Bank. 

Catherine's interest in the liberal philosophy of eighteenth-century 
France and England also conditioned her ideas on the "peasant question*. 
Tills problem was forced on the consciousness of intellectual Russia 
by Peter Ill's emancipation of the nobility* which upset the theoretical 
concept that the peasant had to be hound to the landowner because die 
landowner was himself bound to die service of the state. Under the 
auspices of the Free Economic Society, founded at St. Petersburg in 
1765, the peasant question was widely airci Catherine herself evinced 
great interest in the idea of peasant emancipation. She forbade the 
extension of serfdom to freemen or to freedmrn; in building new 
fortified towns, she ransomed die local serfs and made them burghers; 
she took the ecclesiastical peasants from the private control of the 
Church (1763) and converted them into a new category of state 
peasants, known p from the name of the state organ administering their 
affairs, as ‘economic peasants'. 

On die orher hand, she handed over vast numbers of state peasants 
to her intimates; the number of privately owned serfs, even in Great 
Russia, did not diminish in her reign. Indeed, her legal eoiifurnation of 
serfdom in Little Russia (1783) widely extended the geographical area 
affected by peasant bondage. What is more* the rights of die peasant 
were steadily wlutded down even further by emergency decrees. 
During peasant disturbances in 1765-1766, the right of the owner to 
send a serf as a settler to Siberia was broadened; the landlord might 
sentence a peasant to penal servitude Tor impudence' or send him into 
the army at any time. In 1767 Catherine forbade peasants to file 
complaints against landlords under any circumstances. Her Instruction 
(Nisfed?} to die codifying Commission in 1766 contained many 
suggestions about ameliorating the condition of the "slaves', but also 
said: *it is not meet suddenly and through general legislation to make 
a large number of freedmen", 1 With a woman's wisdom Catherine did 
not let her dreams interfere with her life. The "landowners' peasants' 

1 So&rarzU Zdftiflv (sStfA Pervoa% — Nabz, Chap. XI, 

Article X< 5 o - (30 July 1767k xvm, 23$. 
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were the only class not represented in the Commission of 1766-1768 
and not drawn into the elective structure of the bureaucracy at the 
local level in t?7$; the Charter 10 the Mobility of 178$ implicitly 
recognized die peasants' status as chattel slaves. 

The area in which Catherine gave freest reign ro her dreams was in 
connection with her faith in education as a sovereign remedy, capable 
of regenerating human nature. Not content with Peter's emphasis on 
vocational education, Catherine tried to extend the progress dial more 
liberal education had begun to make in Elizabeth's reign. Although 
unable to carry out her scheme of founding additional universities, she 
did succeed in establishing a network of provincial schools with special 
emphasis on die training of future mothers. Interested in the health of 
the body no less than in that of the mind, Catherine gave great added 
impetus to die spread of medical care and medical education , Cathe rine's 
often professed devotion to education and to liberalism did not, 
however, prevent her from stifling intellectual criticism of her 
regime. A journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow* a vigorous protest 
against serfdom hy Radishdiev, won him transportation to Siberia 
{1790). At the other extreme, Novikovas criticism of court morals, 
inspired by his Rosicrucian mysticism, resulted in his imprisonment 

[i is the wont of Russian historians 10 say that Peter die Great 
solved only one of the three problems of Russian foreign policy* the 
Swedish one, and that it remained for Catherine the Great to solve the 
remaining two, the Polish and the Turkish problems. In fact, Catherine, 
abstaining from involvement in problems of the Western balance of 
power, warred with all three other neighbours and made immense 
territorial acquisitions from Poland and Turkey, creating huge new r 
problems for the Russian stare. 

Catherine did not re-enter the war against Prussia. On the contrary ^ 
she allowed her minister. Count Panin, to try to effect an understanding 
with England, Prussia, Poland and the Scandinavian states to balance 
the power of France and Austria, The ‘Northern Accord 3 , however, 
came to nothing. In 1763, on the death of die third Saxon king of 
Poland, Russia and Prussia jointly exercised pressure to secure the 
election of Stanislas Poniatowski* a former favourite of Catherine. 
When, however, he attempted to strengthen the monarchy by trying 
to secure the abolition of the liberum veto (which permitted a single 
negative voir to block any action by the Polish Diet), Catherine seized 
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on the pretext of oppression of the Orthodox minority in Poland; by 
armed force she established a virtual protectorate over moribund 
Poland, guaranteeing the maintenance of its loose aristocratic con¬ 
stitution (1767). 

At this point there broke out in the Polish Ukraine a new fierce 
uprising of the peasantry and the cos sacks, in part directed to die same 
end ofprotccting die rights of the Orthodox. Fearful of a peasant revolt 
that might spread into Russia, Catherine again sent troops into Poland 
Failing to show proper gratitude for Russian suppression of their 
peasants, the Roman Catholic nobility soon demanded withdrawal 
of their protectors. Their resistance was beaten down by Suvorov, but 
Prussia and Austria also took the opportunity of occupying parts of the 
country. Catherine had to forgo her protectorate over die whole of 
PoUmd-Lithuank and agree to Frederick's proposal of a partition 
(1773), The Hohenzollems, consolidating dicir kingdom by the 
acquisition of West Prussia, were die chief gainers, while the Hapsburgs, 
by acquiring Galicia, became the rulers of a considerable number of 
Little Russians. Russia had to concent herself with die portion of tile 
old grand principality of Lithuania lying east of the Dnieper and north 
of die Dvina. 

While this fiasco was developing, Turkey had been incited by 
France co declare war on Russia (1770)* Despice brilliant Russian 
victories on the lower Danube and the operations of a Russian fleet 
in die Aegean, die domestic diflicutries which built up into the Puga¬ 
chev revolt led to the conclusion of a compromise peace. By the 
Treaty of Kuchuk-Kaiitardji (1774) Russia restored to Turkey die 
captured islands in the Aegean and the rich tians-Danubian provinces 
of Wallachia and Moldavia; she even agreed to Austrian annexation of 
another Little Russian province* Bukovitia. On die odur hand, Russia 
acquired the whole northern shoreline of die Black Sea, except die 
Crimea, which was, however, detached from Turkish control 
Pregnant for die future was a provision somewhat vaguely authorizing 
Russia to intervene in the internal affairs of Turkey In dir interest of 
the Orthodox population. 

Suppression of die Pugachev uprising permitted Catherine to destroy 
the remnant of Little Russian (Ukrainian) autonomy, w hich had already 
been gravely impaired under die hetmandiip of Elizabcdib appointee, 
Cyril Razmnovsky. By a series of measures, die freedom of movement 
of tbe Ukrainian peasantry had been curtailed ; by 1783 serfdom was as 
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firmly established in Little Russia as in Great Russia. Inclusion of the 
little Russian nobility in the provisions of the Charter of 17B5 virtu¬ 
ally entailed total incorporation of the Ukraine into Russia. The Zapo- 
rozhian cossack host' had been broken up immediately after the defeat 
of Pugachev (1775); its place was taken by Cossack cavalry regiments 
incorporated into the regular army. 

To the Far East Catherine paid no more attention than had other 
Russian rukra since Peter. Relations with China continued to be 
governed by the Treaty of Kiakhta, negotiated after Peters death by 
an agent he had sent for die purpose. This treaty, ratified in 1728, had 
provided for limited commercial contacts through that one frontier 
point and for maintenance of a Russian ecclesiastical mission, with some 
diplomatic functions, at Peking. Peter's passion for geographical 
knowledge had led him. in t7-i. to send one of his Danish naval 
officers. Captain Vitus Behring, on a voyage of exploration from the 
Sea of Okhotsk around Kamchatka, from which he returned in 1730 - 
A second government-sponsored expedition had lasted from 1733 to 
i?43> The rich furs brought back from die Aleutian Islands had 
stimulated fresh expeditions by private traders. In Catherine's reign, a 
Russian fur merchant, Gregory Shelekhov, sometimes called the 
'Russian Columbus', visited the Kurile Islands and undertook serious 
exploration of Alaska. 

Catherine successfully avoided participation in the European war 
that grew out of the American War of Independence, but her forma- 
rion of the Armed Neutrality of the North (lytio), directed against 
England, destroyed Panin's system and threw Russia back Into the 
arms of Austria, Catherine's dreams now centred on die Turkish 
probIcm fc left unsolved by the Treaty of Kuehuk-KaiiiardjL They 
tcKik the form of die "Greek project*. European Turkey was to be 
partitioned: Wallachia, Moldavia and Bessarabia were to become a 
Russian protectorate, under die andent Roman name of "Dacia"; the 
Yugoslavs were to pass under Austrian control; Constantinople was 
lo be restored as an imperial dty. ruling over Thrace and Macedonia. 
Catherine's second grandson, born in 1779, was significantly christened 
Constant! ne. 

These dreams came to nothing, but Potemkin, one of Ca th erine** 
most business-like favourites* was entrusted with the organization of 
"New Russia* and in 1783 the Crimea also was annexed. In 17S5, die 
year of the Charters, Catherine issued one guaranteeing freedom to 
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Moslems in Russia, but in 1787 Turkey declared war; Sweden joined 
her in 17SS. Suvorov added fresh laurels to those he had already won 
in fighting the Poles* the Turks and the cossacks. In 1790 Sweden made 
peace, and in 1792 Turkey, by the Treaty of Jassy, confirmed Russian 
control of the Black Sea steppes and of die Crimea. At the same time 
Russia moved the remnant of the Dnieper co&sacks to new homes 
along the Kuban River, where they became a spearhead for later 
Russian penetration of the Caucasus. 

In the meantime Poniatowski had made a fresh effort ro save Poland 
by securing the adoption of a new and more centralized constitution 
{1791). Seizing die first pretext, Catherine again threw her armies into 
Poland at a moment when Austria and Prussia were entangled with 
France. In 1793 Poland was compelled to submit to die Second Parti¬ 
tion* in which Austria did not share. Russia annexed a huge territory, 
including White Russia and most of the remainder of Little Russia. 
The new Polish constitution was annulled, and Poland again became 
virtually a Russian protectorate. Tbe desperate effort led by Kosduszko 
was defeated by Suvorov; in 1795 die Tliird Partition wiped Poland 
from die map, Austria and Prussia were allowed to divide between 
them the purely Polish parts of the kingdom, but Russia again took 
the lion's share* including the rest of the Ukraine, Li thuania and Co ur- 
laiid. After a lapse of centuries, all the territory that had once formed 
part of Kievan Rus. save some provinces now held by Austria* was 
once again Russian soil. 

The apparent disappearance of the Polish problem was not to be 
permanent. It created also for Russia a new internal difficulty, the 
Jewish problem* for Cadicmic had guaranteed their existing rights to 
all the inhabitants in the annexed territories- Among diem were 
perhaps a million Jews, In Muscovite Russia jews had not been 
tolerated; occasional Jewish physicians had risked dicir lives in die 
service of the rulers* and Jewish merchants had been permitted 10 make 
brief visits, but permanent residence of Jews in die Russian realm was 
striedy forbidden. Vigorous efforts had been made to root out the few 
thousands of Jews who had become Russian subjects by virtue of the 
annexation of Smolensk and Little Russia in 1667. Even Catherine the 
Great, in her most 'liberal 1 phase* aware that "it was only eight days 
since Catherine had come to die throne** and that ‘she had io deal with 
a pious people^ had not dared to act contrary to die sentiment expressed 
by Empress Elizabeth - + From the enemies of Christ I desire neither 
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gain nor profit / 1 Despite the advice of the Senate that Russia's economy 
would benefit from the admission of Jews, Catherine's edict of 4 
December 1762, permitting foreigners to settle in Russia, specifically 
excluded Jews. The Empress consoled herself in her Memoirs by adding: 
Thus often it is nor sufficient to be enlightened, to have the best 
intentions and die power to bring them into execution. But how often 
rash judgments are expressed about wise derisions / 2 

Quiie opposite had been the policy of Poland and, consequently, of 
Lithuania also. "When persecution drove the Jews from the Germaines, 
they were welcomed by kings and nobles who, with no native bour¬ 
geoisie, gladly employed these efficient business agents. The Jews had 
nor been integrated into Polish society but, as in other Western lands 
in an earlier age* had been given a special scams under royal protection. 
They were not subject 10 die ordinary judicial and administrative 
authorities; in each major town they were authorised to elect their 
own officials; their Aa/raJ (community) was given wide jurisdiction 
over religious and economic matters, governed by the law of Moses, 
In cases of dispute between a Jew and a Chnstianp the case was tried 
before a special Christian officer, the ‘Jewish judge', appointed by die 
king or his representatives from nominees of die Jewish elders. The 
kahal organization was dominated by the rabbinate and by die small 
minority of wealthy Jews who farmed the ta^es and performed odicr 
fiscal services for the crown and the paiii. 

Thus, Polish-Lithuanian Jewry had lived among, but distinct from, 
die general population. They were set apart not only by dieir religion 
and by the special judicial and fiscal regime but by language, dress and 
cultural traditions. They spoke die dialectic German they had brought 
from their own homes* which became the basis of Yiddish, They were 
generally restricted to special streets (ghettos)! and the Church insisted 
on their wearing a special costume; they themselves, in their religious 
orthodoxy* chose to wear distinctive beards and carlocks. They had 
also their own schools, the elementary AiWer and the yesltiva (width 
the Foies called Gyuimuitfui); these schools, which were for boys only, 
concentrated strictly on Talmudic studies. Secular learning was rare; 
even the renowned Solomon Lu.ria (c. 1510-1573) had condemned as 
useless to jews the teachings of "the undrcumcised Arisrode** The 

1 Polnoi Sobranic Zafowwv (JaA, /Vmw)* 8,840 (|JS December 1743), 

XI, p§> 

1 CatlbeHne 11, Mfm&wrSj op. dt., 361* 
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Jewish physicians of the Polish kings were therefore draw'll mainly 
from the refugee Sephardim of Spain and Italy; the local Ashkenazim 
lived in a dobed world of tradition, In which philosophy was con¬ 
demned as 'die harlot'. 

Still more important, perhaps, the Jews performed special economic 
roles. Although they constituted about one-eighth of die total popula¬ 
tion of the country, a Polish census in die late eighteenth century' found 
only fourteen Jewish families engaged in agriculture. On the other 
hand* they controlled three-fourths of the export trade. Nowhere a 
majority, they formed a good third of the population of the towns, 
large and small. A great many of diem were artisans, but it has been 
estimated that about one-half of them lived, in whole or in pan, by 
leasing from the landlords die right to sell liquor. Most of these village 
tavern-keepers were themselves desperately poor, but they were widely 
regarded as exploiters of the peasantry'; in conjunction With the sale of 
spirits, they vended other goods, bought up agricultural produce, and 
leased meadows, plots for planting trees, and fishponds (hence the term 
urewdur, from the Latin word for ‘rent', which became almost a syno¬ 
nym for the rural Je w) + 

The peasantry had always reacted hoscilely, when opportunity 
offeredj to this alien element in their midst. With the gradual growth 
of a gentile bourgeoisie, living under the 'Magdeburg Law pP but feeling 
the competition of the Jews* bitterness increased, as in earlier centuries 
it liad in the West. The Polish masses were prone to give credence to 
wild stories of ritual murders. The best efforts of the kings and nobles 
were nor always able eo keep anri-Semiriim in check; the city magis¬ 
tracies frequently tailed to give the necessary protection against mob 
violence. Particularly in the Polish Ukraine the Jew's suffered frightfully, 
along with the Polish nobility , at the hands of rebellious Cossacks and 
peasant haidamaks (a term derived from a Turkish word for bandits); 
one of the most notable instances was the massacre at Uman, near Kiev 
(1762)* in which some 20,000 Poles and Jew's, who had fled thither from 
the surrounding area, w ere slaughtered in a vast pogrom. 

Precarious as was the position of the Jews in the Rzzczpospalita, it 
was a golden age compared to w p hat was in store for them when, 
suddenly plunged into 'Holy Russia 3 , Catherine's promise at the rime 
of the First Partition 10 preserve H thc free exercise of religion and the 
inviolability of property for one and all" was initially implemented by 
confirmation of the Jta/juf structure in Wliite Russia (1776), In 4783, 
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however, an edict deprived the kahats of all but their spiritual juris- 
diction and fiscal responsibilities; thenceforth the Jews of White Russia 
were to be subject to Ac jurisdiction of the town magistracies. in the 
election of which they were supposed to share on an equal basis with 
Christian merchants and burghers. In 1786 they were guaranteed 
proportionate representation on die basis of the new Charter to the 
Towns of 17£5, 

The effort of Jewish merchants to extend their activities from White 
Russia to Smolensk and Moscow evoked loud protest; as a result, a 
decree of 1701 initiated formally Ac policy of the Pale of Settlement; 
Jews might reside only in the newly annexed provinces or in New 
Russia, Ac sparsely settled provinces newly taken from Turkey. 
Following the Second Partition of Poland* the area of the Pale was 
extended ro include not only Russia’s new acquisitions but the whole 
of Little Russia, including even Kiev (1794). At the same time Jews 
throughout Ac Pale were required to enrol in the merchant or burgher 
classes, on penalty of total expulsion* and to pay double Ac rate of 
normal taxation. It was small consolation that by die end of Catherine** 
reign official documents were using Ac term Yemi (Hebrews) instead 
of the original pejorative Zkid . 

From her triumphs in the west and soudi* Catherine, like Peter Ae 
Great, turned promptly eastward. Derbcnt and Baku were again 
snatched from Persia, but Ac war was abruptly ended by Catherine's 
death on 6 November 1796 (17 November, N.S.). 

The dcaA of Catherine, like that of any oAcr Russian autocrat, 
necessarily threatened the beneficiaries of the deceased ruler. In 1796 
the question of the way in wliich Ac new ruler would use Ac power 
was peculiarly significant, for Cache rinc had left only one recognized 
son, and Ms right to Ac throne depended on the Acory Aat he was 
actually the son of Peter 111 . The situation was especially complicated 
because CaAcrinc had in 1762 seized power at die expense of this son, 
Aen eight years old. Fully conscious that Ac Tssrevich Paul might be 
used as a symbol to overthrow her authority, Catherine had carefully 
excluded him from any contact wiA either the civil or military auAor- 
icy. At die rime of Catherine s death* Paul was already 42 years old, but 
he resided in Ms suburban palace at Gatcliina in constant fear that he 
would be set aside in favour of his own son Alexander, who early 
developed remarkable talent ar ingratiating himself equally with his 
unfortunate father and widi his magnificent grandmo Acr, Ae Empress 
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Dominated by fear and hatred of all his mother had stood for, Paul 
failed to realize die essential faces of power in Russia. His first step was 
harmless enough, but highly significant. It was to repeal Peter's law of 
1722 on the succession and to establish inheritance of the throne in the 
direct descending male line (5 April 1797)' This confirmation of his 
own right to the throne was, however, accompanied with an assertion 
that ran counter to die whole tendency of the seventeenth and especially 
of the eighteenth centuries* Paul reputedly maintained that in his 
empire 'no one is great except the one to whom I speak and only while 
I am speaking co hiruV 

Denying in principle the class pri vilege of the aobiliry, Paul threat¬ 
ened it also in detail. Apparently deliberately* Paul aped his alleged 
father* adding idiosyncrasies of his own. Constantly reviewing the 
troops on the parade ground, Paul punished unsinned buttons, not by 
ordering the careless soldier to be beaten, but by slapping his officer 1 * 
face 111 the presence of his delighted men. With perhaps unconscious 
demagogy Paul encouraged die submission* for his private perusal, of 
petitions from anonymous citizens. Paul released Novikov from prison 
and recalled Radishchev from exile; he set Kosciuszko free. Yet he 
re-established, the political police and had thousands punished for 
offences such as w r caring French-style clothing or failing 10 kneel when 
the Emperor's carriage was passing. Russian students abroad, were 
peremptorily summoned home. Though Paul gave no evidence of 
bcinc; motivated by any serious consideration for the welfare of 
die serfs, he issued an edict setting the optimal limit of obligatory 
labour (bardichina) as three days a week; by another edict, applying 
only to Little Russia, he forbade the sale of serfs without land. 
Yet it was Paul who authorized the introduction of serfdom into 
New' Russia* from which Potemkin had tried to exclude it; iti five 
years he handed over to private owners more than half a million 
peasants* whereas even Catherine had in thirty-six years turned over 
only some 800*000. Peasant mutinies were punished with extreme 
severity. 

Paul's foreign policy was as contradictory as was his domestic policy- 
Ac die end of her reign Catherine had committed herself to an alliance 
with England, Austria and Prussia against France. Without repudiating 
it* Paul announced that Russia, exhausted by ceaseless war since 1756, 
needed a breathing spell. Speedily, however, Paul was outraged by 
1 «fe Songlen, Zapiiti, ifl Russkaia Slari/io^ 1KS1, XXXV I, 497. 
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French diplomatic blunders, of which not die least wa s Bonaparte's 
seizure, era route to Egypt* of the island of Malta from the Knights 
Hospitallers of $t. John, Paul, accepting the honorary grand-mastership 
of tills Roman Catholic order t promptly declared war on France and 
arranged with Turkey, for the first si me in history, to permit the 
Russian Black Sea fleet to pass through die Straits into the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Suvorov was sent to Italy, where in short order he undid the work of 
the absent Bonaparte. In Switzerland* however* the non-cooperation 
of Austria threatened Suvorov with disaster, from which only liis 
unparalleled military' genius extricated him. Annoyed at Austria - and 
also at England, which Iiad not sufficiently appreciated the assistance 
of a Russian army in Holland - Paul withdrew from the war and, 
together wrath Prussia, Denmark and Sweden* menaced his former 
allies. The Don Cossacks were started on an impossible overland march 
across Central Asia against India. 

The offence Paul gave to the nobility, the ruling class in Russia, 
combined with the money furnished by English representatives and 
with family troubles to put a swift end to Paul’s regime. Shortly 
after he moved for safety into his new residence, die Michael Castle", 
Paul was visited at nigliE by a group of officers who demanded his 
abdication in favour of his sou Alexander. While tile argument was 
in progress, the conspirators were alarmed by ihc sound of approaching 
footsteps; lest the Emperor be rescued by the plebeian rank-and-file, he 
was hastily garrotted (23 March tSoi). 

Paul s brief reign was not* how ever, merely a fantastic episode in the 
history of the Russian autocracy. Paul was the first* but not the last* 
Russian Emperor to challenge the position that the Russian nobility 
had won in die course of the eighteenth century. In die nineteenth 
century the autocracy was lo grope for a new basis of support to 
replace the serf-holding nobility on which it had rested in its formative 
period. Russia was gradually to be transformed from an aristocratic 
into a bureaucratic mould. Having outlived its original function* and 
unable cither to adapt itself to new needs or to resist their pressures* the 
autocracy itself was doomed to total collapse. 

Alexander, who was 24 years old at the time, professed great con- 
tridon over Jiis father's death but took no action to punish the con¬ 
spirators, With the play-acting skill he had learned in Jiis cliildhood, he 
restored Catherine's old associates to administrative offices and con- 
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firmed her charters, which Paul had infringed. Only Count Pahlcn* die 
chief figure behind die scenes in the removal of the late Emperor, was 
gently manoeuvred into honourable retirement. Yet Alexander 
neither trusted nor respected his grandmother's system or her courtiers. 
Influenced by his chief tutor, the 'Jacobin' La Harpe, lie had dreamed 
of imposing on Russia a free constitution and of abandoning his dirone 
for private life on the banks of the Rhine* atone time, when Catherine 
had suggested making him her heir, he had maundered about saving 
himself in America 1 . 1 In this mood he gathered round him in the early 
years of his reign four *young friends' - Novosiltscv, Kochubei, 
Stroganov and the Pole Crartoryski - who referred to themselves as 
die 'committee of public safery'. 

The fruit of their deliberations about die best model of revolution' 
was very wizened. In 1S02 the remainder of Peter s colleges were 
replaced and supplemented by "ministries*. The new executive organs 
were grouped under a Council of Ministers I&tjistCTQvjt 

collectively responsible to the Emperor, but without impairing their 
individual responsibility. The Senate was reorganized as the supreme 
judicial and administrative organ* with the right to demand accounts 
even from the ministers. It was given abo the po wer, like that of the 
pre-revolutionary French Parltments, to remonstrate even against 
imperial edicts; however* the first time it attempted to use this 
right (1803), it was told that the right of protest did not apply to 
new laws. 

The contempt felt by die Emperors intimate circle for the general 
run of the landed nobility and a sense of the injustice of leaving the 
peasantry in virtual slavery to diese despised nobles produced in 1803 
die decree on the 'free agriculturists'. Under this law* by mutual 
agreement between individual landlords and their serfs, but on terms 
set by the state, peasants might be permitted to buy their individual 
freedom- Naturally it produced almost no practical results; in the 
remaining twenty-rwo years of Alexander 5 reign only some 47*® 0 
peasants were liberated, including ?,ooo set free without land by the 
bequest of a single owner. For Livonia and Estonia* at the initiative 
of the local landowners, certain restrictions were imposed on the 
exploitation of die serfr there (1804-1805)* Alexander s doubtful 
attitude toward die nobles 1 monopoly of social power was reflected also 
in an edict of iSoi authorizing non-nobles to buy real estate* though 
1 Scmenfk^ ski-Kinilo, Alexander f r p. 38. 
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not with serfs, and in an injunction to the Academy of Sciences to 
cease advertising the sale of serfs in its journal. Such 'liberalism* could 
not seriously frighten the Russian nobility* able co draw breath again 
after Paul's severities; the Secret Chancellery. which had been active 
again under Paul, was again abolished at the opening of Alexander's 
reign. 

In 1799 Emperor Paul had appointed the poet Derzhavin* who was 
also a Senator, to investigate the complaint of some jews in White 
Russia that a local landlord was treating diem as serfs; the following 
year, during a famine* he was sent again to prevent the landlords and 
their Jewish arendars from converting their grain into alcohol. After 
extended study of Holy Writ and consultation with the provincial 
governors* Derzhavin submitted an Opinion 1 embodying detailed 
recommendations which became the basis of government policy 
toward die Jews r On the premise that 'the best institutions are borrowed 
from die meres of the peoples for whom they are instituted', he attemp¬ 
ted to answer the question: 'can die Jews be good for the state? 1 His 
conclusion w F as that 

since Divine Providence* in carrying out its inscrutable designs, 
has left this people, dangerous because of its meres, on the surface 
of the earth and has not exterminated it g the governments under 
whose sceptre it has taken refuge must suffer it [and] extend over 
the jews its tutelage, to the end chat they may be useful to the 
sodcry amidst which they dwell 
In a word, if in general their m&res and conduct cannot be 
approved, the only correct conclusion is that the Jews, in their 
present condition, arc not good people and therefore cannot be 
accounted satisfactory subjects ... of the Russian state* 

L hcrefore* to weaken their fanaticism , their autonomous communities 
(Wm/s) must be abolished, their excessive numbers in White Russia 
must be reduced, and they must be 'set in order politically and morally, 
similarly to enlightened peoples . To avoid "disturbances, flights, or 
even the slightest grumbling p and + to inspire in them themselves a 
desire for a new partem of life . ail Imperial Manifesto should assure 
them of direct guardianship, of the most abundant means of livelihood, 
and in every respect toleration of their faith and privileges' under the 
promise of 177^1 with a certain cancellation only of old ordinances 
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incompatible with the pattern of well-ordered Christian monarchical 
governance and onerous for the people itself. 1 

In 1802 Alexander I accordingly appointed a five-man 'Committee 
for the Amelioration of the Jews', including, along with Derzhavin, 
now Minister of Justice, two of Alexanders intimate young friends, 
Kochubei and CzartoryskL The alarm created among the Jews per¬ 
suaded the committee, from which Derzhavin soon resigned, to invite 
deputies from the provincial kakah to advise the committee in St r 
Petersburg; incidentally + the transitory Jewish community in the 
capital was granted the right to establish its own cemetery' there. 

The resultant "Statute on die ordering of the Jews* (1S04) was 
intended to bring about complete reformation of the Jewish manner of 
life and to encourage assimilation of jews into the general population. 
Alexander himself w r a$ w r cll pleased: 4 We find the principles adopted 
by the Committee very just and all its articles conformable as well to 
moderation and solicitude for the true welfare of the Jews as founded 
on the basic welfare of the inhabitants of the gubemiyas where these 
people arc permitted to live.* 3 ]cw r s were not required to abandon 
their religion, and they were to be freely admitted to all public educa¬ 
tional institutions, at any level. They might open their own secular 
schools, providing they gave compulsory instruction in Russian, 
Polish or German, They were encouraged to conform their attire to 
that of Christians. They were, nevertheless, to retain their communal 
autonomy for religion and tax-paying. 

They were, however* to be excluded from their time-honoured 
rural occupations. ‘No one among the Jews, beginning with I January 
1807 [in some giiUniiyas^ 1 SoS in others], in any hamlet or village may 
hold any 1easc5 t pot-bouses f taverns and lodging-houses either in his 
own or in another's name, nor sell liquor in diem or even live in them, 
under any pretext whatever save in passing through/ For good measure 
the prohibition was made applicable to ‘ocher establishments, situated 
on a Jiighway, to whomever they may belong, whether to a company 
or to individuals'. 3 In compensation, Jewish manufacturers and artisans 
m the towns were to be relieved of the burden of double taxation; they 

1 Derzhavin, 'Opinion on eomlKiting the famine in Wliire Russia and on die 
ordering of the life of the Hebrews', in SaeAmnla^ VII, 161-331, “P-175-177 and 

3 Polritt Soprani r Zekw&v (SoL Pervoc) t #11,547 (9 December 1804), 

xxvm, 731* 

1 Ibid., Art- 34 * pp. 734-735- 
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were to be assisted to found factories md might he given permission to 
reside temporarily anywhere in Russia, Most important of aIJ p they 
were to be assisted to engage in agriculture anywhere in the Pale* 
which was extended to include Astrakhan and the Caucasus. 

Transplantation of the rural Jews* originally designed for rSoy-iSoS* 
was delayed on accoun t of fear of die effect of Napoleon's flirtation 
with die Jews, ultimately reflected in his calling of the "Grand San- 
hedritf (lUoy}. When finally undertaken in 180E, it caused such obvious 
mass suffering that even the provincial governors reported it was 
more likely to cause the ruin,, rather than die reformation* of the Jews. 
At the same time* the supply of land in New Russia available for 
settlement even of the few thousands of Je ws desperate enough eo 
attempt agriculture was so short that the whole programme was 
suspended. After three years of further study by a new commi ttee! the 
idea was* at least temporarily, abandoned on die eve of tile Napoleonic 
invasion (i8ia) T 

Alexander had promptly proclaimed Russia's neutrality in tile 
European wars and had abandoned all preparations for war with 
England, thus Heaping a threatened bombardment of St. Petersburg 
by Nelson, Gradually, however, Napoleon's high-handed actions in 
reorganizing Germany and Italy and Jus proclamation of a French 
Empire so offended Alexander's vanity that it became possible for 
Great Britain to organize a fresh coalition against France. At Ansterlitz 
(iSoj) tilt Austro-Russian army was risked, contrary to the advice of 
Suvorov's pupil, Kutuzov, in disastrous open battle, and Austria was 
forced out of the war, 

Prussia's belated entry into the coalition resulted in her crushing 
defeat at Jena (iSod). In defeat, Alexander showed signs of that obscur¬ 
antist mysticism that was later to become his most marked diaracter- 
istic; he even went so far as to permit the Holy Synod officially to 
denounce the promised 'new Grand Sanhedrin of the Hebre ws’ as 
designed *to proclaim a false mossiah in tile person of Napoleon’, 1 
Although the retreating Russian and Prussian armies in a series of 
exceptionally bloody battles made Napoleon pay dearly for further 
victories, Alexander was forced to withdraw across the Niemen. 
However, meeting Napoleon face to face on a raft in midstream, 
Alexander was captivated by his enemy. 

1 Polnoe Sotrame Zakonov (Sah, Ptrvot X #22,394 (13 December 1B0S) 
XXIX, 928-919. 
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The resultant peace-treaty of Tilsit (1807) largely anticipated die 
Hider-SiaLii part of 19 IP- Id effect, die evo dictators agreed not to 
i titer tore widi each other's activities on their respective sides of a line 
running from the Baltic to the Aegean. Napoleon was dissuaded from 
totally destroying Prussia but was allowed to reconstitute Poland, 
under the style of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, out of most of Prussians 
shares in the three partitions; Russia was given a few additional 
crumbs. In 1S09 Austria** premature resumption of war with France 
caused her share of the Polish booty in the Third Partition to be added 
to rhe Grand Duchy. Above all, Napoleon gained at Tilsit a free band 
against England and was promised Russia"* participation 3si the Con¬ 
tinental System, designed to weaken England economically. For her 
part, Russia once more made war on Sweden and Turkey, thus acquir¬ 
ing Finland (1E09) and Bessarabia (1S12) respectively. 

The war with France had completed the process of Alexander"* 
cooling toward ills 'young friends 1 . Into the gap in rhe Emperor’s 
affections moved Michael M. Speransky, an exceptionally talented and 
versatile administrator of: non-noble origin. Spcransky's major task 
was the preparation of a project for the social and administrative 
reconstruction of the empire. As the basis of his system he distinguished 
three kinds of rights: (1) general civil rights, to be enjoyed by every 
subject; (2) special civil right*, extended only 10 the nobility; and (3) 
political rights, to be enjoyed by the nobility and tile middle classes on 
die basis of a property' qualification. Speransky's concept of civil 
liberty eo be enjoyed by the peasants equally w-itb other classes of die 
population did not prevent him from referring eo them as “bondsmen 1 
excluded from tiis representative system* Nor did he conceive of ihe 
creation of representative bodies as necessarily impairing the essence 
of autocracy; to Alexander, Speransky pointed cue that maintenance 
of die representative principle in France affected the form but not the 
reality of the ruler's power. The project called for a four-level legis¬ 
lative structure: in the smallest unit of local government all 

landowners were to elect a duma; at the next liigher level of adminis¬ 
tration (okrug) die dusna was to be composed of deputies of these local 
dumas; and so on up to the Stace Duma composed of deputies of the 
guhmiya dumas, themselves composed of deputies of the okrug dumas, 
A corresponding hierarchy of courts was to be headed by the Senate* 
while executive pow T er was to be delegated downward from the 
Council of Ministers. Over the whole was to be set up a Council of 
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State (G&smlarstvcmyi Soviet), whose members were to be appointed 
by the Emperor. The Council of State began to function on New 
Year's Day iSio, and die ministries were again reorganised in 1S11. 
The rest of the project remained on paper. 

As Minister of Justice* Spexansky had also undertaken the oft- 
attempted task of codifying the laws* this time using the Code Napoleon 
as a model This effort also produced no immediate results* but it did 
lay the groundwork for reform in the next reign. More directly 
fruitful were Speransky's efforts to reform the finances. His report at 
the beginning of (8io had shown a revenue of 12,500,000 roubles* 
expend!cures of 230.000*000, and an accumulated state debt of 
577*000,000* Although his dismissal in March 1812 prevented execution 
of his full programme of financial reform, Speransky's ideas* developed 
by his successors* saved Russia from financial collapse. A decree 
making promotions in the higher grades of state service dependent on 
examinations to test educational qualifications (1809) played a con¬ 
spicuous part in his fall* but the basic reason was identification of his 
policies with the French connection. 

The Continental System played havoc with the economic interests 
of the Russian ruling class. Economically* Great Britain was the only 
possi ble consumer of Russian exports and the only so urce of imports at 
reasonable prices. As in the time of Paul, murmuring against the regime 
became widespread; Napoleon's spies received much evidence of the 
growing possibility that Alexander might share his fathers fate. 
Increasingly disturbed - and dissatisfied with the obvious advantages 
accruing to France - Alexander began to prepare for war and toyed 
with the idea of joining Great Britain in a new coalition. Not daring 
to leave the initiative to Russia* lest the Germanics rise in support of a 
Russian invasion, Napoleon struck in June 1812* with a Grand Army 
almost 600,000 strong. 

The Russian commander* Barclay de Tolly, adopted Scythian 
tactics* fading back to Smolensk without offering battle. The Emperor, 
yielding to loudly voiced public opinion, ordered Barclay to be 
replaced with Kutuzov, who, hampered by Alexander's personal 
directions, had lost the batttc of Austerliiz. Barclay, after attempting a 
stand at Smolensk, resumed bis retreat and handed over his command. 
Kutuzov made a desperate effort to check the Grand Army near 
Borodino; he succeeded in inflicting more losses on the enemy than his 
own forces suffered, but, fearing total destruction of his smaller force, 
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again fell back. Refusing to attempt a defence of Moscow; he turned 
south, interposing his still undefeated army between Napoleon and die 
food-rich Ukraine, Moscow was burned, and the French army, w orn 
down by the rigours of its long march,became thoroughly demoralized. 
With an intact army in his rear, Napoleon could not venture to turn 
against St. Petersburg* defended by a fresh army. Failing in an effort 10 
fight his way south* he had to beat an ignominious and harrowing 
retreat by the road he had already travelled, harassed at every step by 
die unorganized resistance of the patriotic population and by partisan 
bauds detached from Kutuzov's army, which followed the French at a 
respectful distance to the south. 

Evacuation of Russia brought Napoleon no relief The Russians 
followed him into Germany, where they were joined promptly by die 
Prussian army, after some hesitation by Austria, A series of battles 
culminated in the four-day 'Battle of the Nations 1 ' at Leipzig (1813}, in 
which die half million men engaged suffered over 100,000 cas ua lt ie s. 
Unrelentingly the allies pursued into France* and on 31 March 1S14 
Emperor Alexander made a triumphal entry into Paris, At the Congress 
of Vienna (iS 14.-1® 1^) Russia was able to play a dominant role in the 
work of resettling Europe on die basis of legitimacy* and ‘compen¬ 
sations*. Although Russian forces had no immediate pan In die episode 
of the 'Hundred Days', they formed part of the garrison subsequendy 
established in France. 

Russia had begun to play her new role as the 'gendarme of Europe** 
the chief guarantor of internal order and the preserver of international 
peace. It is true that Alexander's proposal of a Holy Alliance was 
received with more or less open derision in Western Europe* but, 
transmuted into the Quadruple [later Quintuple) Alliance* Alexander's 
policy, if not his rationale, became the bulwark of the Restoration* 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

Among general works dted in Chapter 1, Klinchcvsky is no longer 
serviceable* The best general narrative of the remaining portion of the 
tsarist regime is Kornilov's Modem Russian History. Karpovich* Imperial 
Rjtme, jffljj-jpiy, is a brief hut excellent outline. 

In addition to biographies of Catherine, of which Katherine 
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Anthony's Catherine the Great is still the best, those of Potemkin by 
Solovcytchik arid of Sttvorov by Bleasc may be consulted- Rcdda way's 
Documents of Catherine the Great translates much valuable material- For 
Catherine 5 foreign policy, see Thomson, Catherine the Great and the 
Expansion of Russia; on a special aspect. Lord's Second Partition of Poland 
is especially valuable. For the Jewish problem from this point on* 
Duhnow s History of the Jews in Russia and Poland is the most compre¬ 
hensive; Greenberg's The Jews in Russia is a more recent account; 
Levitat's The Jewish Community in Russia , i jj2-t$$4 is a specialized 
study of kahal organization and functioning. 

On the early Alexander I, see Choiseul-Gouffier p Historical Memoirs ; 
Memoirs of Prince Adam Czartoryski ; and Paleologue, The Enigmatic 
Tsar , 

For the classic account of Alexander's foreign relations, see Vandal, 
Napoleon et Alexandre; a study which became controversial in the Soviet 
Union is Tarle, Napoleon s Invasion of Russia, iStz* 
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Reaction and 
Intellectual Ferment 

1815-1855 


Alexander himself underwent a profound psychological change as a 
result of the stirring phenomena of the burning of Moscow, the national 
upsurge of the Russian peasantry in the 'Fatherland War', and the 
acclaim with which lie was initially greeted in the West. Perhaps 
also because of Jus relations with Madame dc Krudener, he settled down 
from the charming* if undecided, Deistic liberal he had seemed in his 
youth into an occasionally irascible, but normally calm H Romantic 
mystic. 

In liis proposal for a *Holy Alliance 1 , the rationalistic accents of the 
eighreenih-cenrury phitosopkes were replaced by a language which 
scandalized or anuiscd the practical statesmen of the West- In the name 
of 4 the Most Holy and indivisible Trinity 1 , inspired by 'the eternal Law 
of God the Saviour', k was proposed that the contracting monarch* 
‘united by bonds of true and indissoluble brotherhood and considering 
Themselves as fchow-^o untry men*, who ruled their respective subjects 
'as fathers of fanuUes*, promised to 'lend cadi other on every occasion 
and in every place aid, succour and assistance*- 1 In Mettemich's version 
the idea became a powerful instrument for suppressing revolutions in 
Italy, Spain and the Germanics by action of the ‘Concert of Europe', 
determined on in international conferences of die great pow ers. Yet, 
though the period from 1815 to 184,8 is conventionally known as the 
Age of Mcttemich, it should not be forgotten that the inspiration and 
the chief supporting arm were supplied by Russia, to whom the 
hegemony over die Continent now' clearly belonged. 

To use die terms of the Hegelian dialectic* diis situation contained 
1 Martens, op. dt, IV, \ y pp, 4-7 passim t 
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within itself the seeds of its own destruction, Russia might dominate 
the Continent but the leading world power was clearly the United 
Kingdom. France, Austria and Prussia might claim rank as Great 
Powers, but primacy clearly belonged to Russia by land, to Britain 
by sea. As has happened throughout history, there inevitably developed 
2 polarity between the two giants which no conference at die summit 
could possibly have avoided. 

Great Britain and Russia had been the two powers which at the 
Congress of Vienna had chiefly insisted on compensations to rectify the 
general principle of legitimacy. Russia's claims had taken the form of 
demand for confirmation of her conquest of Finland and for annexation 
to Russia of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. Finland caused little trouble, 
for Sweden could be compensated by transfer of Norway from Den¬ 
mark, and Denmark had been driven by Nelson so deep into Napoleon's 
arms that she commanded no sympathy from the victors. 

The Grand Duchy of Warsaw was a different matter, for it raised 
questions more serious than mere territorial compensation. Prussia was 
quite willing to forgo restoration to her of her share in the Partitions 
of Poland, provided she be allowed to annex Saxony, whose ruler 
had also been Grand Duke of Warsaw. Thus Prussia would acquire as 
subjects a number of German 'souls 1 equal in number rn the Polish 
souls she would give up - and, in her estimation, superior both in 
quality and in location, Austria, however, apart from the problem of 
suitable compensation to her, was wholly unwilling to witness such a 
westward extension of the paw of the Russian beat. Great Britain, 
especially, fearing permanent intrusion of Russian power into the 
affairs of the West, negotiated an alliance (January 1S15) with Austria 
and France, menacing her recent allies, Russia and Prussia, with war if 
they would not yield. The matter was compromised, Alexander 
contenting himself with approximately the territories annexed by 
Prussia and Austria in the Third Partition; Cracow, the old Polish 
capital, was withheld* and the new provinces, except for Bialystok* 
were not incorporated into the Russian Empire; an independent' 
kingdom of Poland was again sec up (the "Congress kingdom') with 
die Russian Ernperor as ruler. The Concert was therefore able lo act 
unitedly against Napoleon in the Hundred Days. 

Yet the 'cold war continued. The harmonious working of the 
Alliance soon broke down over a Greek rebellion against Turkey and 
over the question of tile Larin-American colonies. The debut of the 
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United States in world politics, by the issue of the Monroe Doctrine, 
represented basically her alignment with Great Britain against Russia 
in the rivalry that was to be the thief thread of world politics through¬ 
out die nineteenth century. 

Russia’s new position in the world was reflected in the continuing 
and more rapid expansion of her territory. Thi s expansion was rapidly 
altering also die internal character of the Russian Empire. The new 
territories added by Catherine, and still more those added by Alexander, 
were not inhabited by Russians, at least not by "Great Russians*. The 
Partitions of Poland had Restored* areas that had indeed formed part 
of historic R us, but Little Russia and White Russia had been under an 
alien regime for too many centuries to permit of any assimilation to 
Great Russian ideas and institutions. ‘New Russia 5 and ihe Crimea, 
though vigorously colonized bv settlers from ibe more densely 
populated older provinces, contained also a considerable Tatar popula¬ 
tion. Throughout the Pale. Jews proved to be a peculiarly indigestible, 
though easily oppressed, minority. Alexander’s acceptance of a pro¬ 
tectorate over Georgia (i&oi) led to fresh wars with Persia and with 
the mountaineers ot the Caucasus; die consequent extension of Russian 
authority along the shores of the Black and Caspian Seas resulted in 
long-drawn-out efforts 10 subjugate the whole Caucasian area. The 
annexation of the enormous Kirghiz region prepared the way for later 
Russian absorption of the whole of Central Asia, which was neither 
Slavic nor Christian. The ‘Congress kingdom’ of Poland, though both 
Slavic and Christian, was non-Russian and non-Orthodox, and the 
Poles remained unreconciled to die loss of the frontiers of 1772; 
although nominally independent of Russia under its own constitution. 
Poland was treated much like a subject province of die Empire, 
Finland, annexed only for the protection of St. Petersburg, was more 
fortunate in its existence as a separate Grand Duchy+ with a promise 
of the same measure of autonomy its population had enjoyed under 
Swedish rule. The Baltic provinces, added by Peter, had been given 
time for the German ruling class, which had suppressed the native 
peasantry, so adjust to membership in the Russian ruling class, without 
regrets for the days of government by Sweden. 

Thus the Russian Empire was no longer purely Russian. Its polyglot 
character had not, however, made it cosmopolitan, despite the super¬ 
ficial influences of the French *EniiglitcnincnE* on the upper circles of 
society. Rather, Russia bad acquired a very grave problem of ruling 
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over a number of subject nationalities whose individual weakness did 
not prevent them from constituting; a constant danger to internal stare 
order. 

In Russia proper, in the very early years of Alexander's reign, the 
vocal portion of the public, reacting from Paid's police crudities, had 
Welcomed the Emperors in tendon p announced in his accession mani¬ 
festo, of reigning in the spirit of hb grandmother Catherine. Regardless 
of the fact that Catherine had never allowed her professions of liberalism 
to impose any fetrers on her autocratic will, even enlightened men, like 
die Academician Storch, had thought that Alexander would introduce 
a liberal constitution. A rash of intellect ual periodicals had broken out, 
of which the most successful was the European Messenger, edited by 
Karamzin. Karamzin was later lo become renowned as an arch- 
conservative historian, a Russian Carlyle, but in iSoa he put great 
hope in the anticipated development of free education. The new 
Ministry of Education, provided with a generous budget and staffed by 
a number of able and enthusiastic men, did indeed seem to promise 
great things. By i S04 the University of Moscow, founded by Elizabeth, 
had been supplemented by new universities at Kharkov and Kazan; 
there were also die older Polish university at Vi ha and the German one 
sc Dorpat; at £t+ Petersburg was founded a Pedagogical Institute, ill 
1 S i 9 converted into a sixth university. A University Stature, guarantee¬ 
ing academic freedom, gave autonomy to university councils. 

In the later years of Ills reign, however, most of this programme was 
undone. In ifiu chore was imported from England a branch of the 
Bible Society, Innocuous in England, this organization came in Russia 
under the control of Prince A. P 4 „ Golitsyn, a friend and admirer of 
Joseph dc Maistrc and Procurator (Qberpr&kum) of the Holy Synod. 
In desiring to have Christian piety as ever the basis of true 

enlightenment ,* Alexander combined die Ministries of Spiritual 
Matters and of Popular Education into one, and entrusted it to Golitsyn. 
His subordinates soon reduced university education to the level of 
that of barrack-schools, dismissing professors and revising textbooks. 
At St. Petersburg, U varov, personally an earnest conservative, managed 
for a short time to resist the reaction but w 7 as soon himself forced out 
front the post of curator. The censorship of books and periodicals, 
tightened as early as 1807, grew ever more severe. Similar abandon- 

1 P<riw Soprani* Zaktmov (S06. Pmot\ # 17 , 10 * (24 October 

XXXIV, 814. 
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metic of liberal pretences was manifest in Alexanders treatment of the 
'Congress kingdom' of Poland, where the constitution granted in 1815 
was prevented from ever functioning. 

For later generations the growing reaction came to be symbolized 
by Arakchciev, who, without holding any official position of the 
highest consequence, was so trusted by Alexander that his influence 
was felt in almost every government institution. Arakchciev was not, 
however* the evil genius of die Emperor, inspiring him with reaction¬ 
ary designs: he was merely a personally upright man - an extraordin¬ 
arily rare phenomenon among Russian officials of the time - willing 
faithfully and ruthlessly to carry out his master's wishes, regardless of 
his own estimate of riieir wisdom. 

Tile principal ‘reform' w r itli which his name is associated was not his 
idea hue the casual result of a French book die Emperor read in 1810. 
In that year Alexander ordered the settle me nt of an infantry regiment 
in a district on the south-west frontier; the original population was 
resettled in New Russia, and their houses and lands were assigned to 
the married soldiers, whose families were transferred to the new 
settlement. The unmarried soldiers were quartered on their married 
confreres as farm labourers, to be fed in lieu of wages. The whole 
‘military colony 1 was exempted from taxation, die idea being that die 
regiment, somewhat after the fashion of the stritltsy of old, would 
maintain itself in peace-time without cost to the government. 

The experiment was interrupted by the campaign of 1812, but after 
the w r ar the idea was revived, first near Novgorod, later also in parts of 
Lit do Russia, in die new version, die existing inhabitants were not 
evicted but arbitrarily declared ‘military colonists 1 , bound to support 
the troops distributed among them. Although provided at government 
expense with needed equipment and livestock, the ‘military colonists' 
had cause bitterly to resent the strict disciplinary supervision of die 
authorities, which, with its strict regulation of marriages and its 
barracks education of children ('cantoirists'), constituted a peculiarly 
onerous form of serfdom. Arakchciev prided himself on the saving of 
very substantial sums of money, and the system won the approval 
even of men like Spcransky, recalled from exile after the war* and of 
Karamzin, Yet the estimated saving did not take account of the colon¬ 
ists" tax-exemption* while those subjected to this special regime 
reacted even more violently than did other bondsmen. 

The general 'peasant question' continued 10 be agitated, and by 
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imperial decrees the peasants of Estonia (1B1G), Co inland (1817) and 
Livonia (lSip) were emancipated. Their freedom* however* was 
purely personal; allotted no hnd t the peasants of the Baltic provinces, 
like the Polish peasants emancipated by Napoleon, became helpless 
objects of economic exploitation by their former owners. Alexander 
personally subsidized a French edition of Academician Scorch's lectures 
condemning any form of bondage labour, but a Russian edition was 
forbidden by the censor. Similar was die fate of Pushkin's poem, TAe 
Village, the Emperor thanked the author for the ideas expressed in it, 
while the censor forbade publication. An effort by a group of liberal 
nobles to form an all-Russian society to prepare the elimination of 
serfdom was blocked by Alexander* who was willing only that gradual 
liquidation of the institution be effected by individual landowners; they 
were authorized to sell strictly limited amounts of Lind to the peasants 
they might choose to release from bondage. 

The drift of due autocracy into reaction intensified certain tendencies 
in the opposite direction and gave rise to what may be called, if not 
the first revolution in Russian history, at least Russia's first conscious 
revolutionary movement, deliberately planning a reconstruction of die 
Russian social and political system. The 'Fatherland War* had called 
into military service large numbers of young aristocrats, and their pro¬ 
longed experiences in Germany and France had left them with a great 
admiration for the ideas and institutions of die West. It was the first 
time that a significant number of highly placed young men had 
revealed to them* and by first-hand observ ation, the glaring differences 
between the West* which they had been told was groairing under 
despotism, and die backwardness of their own beloved native land. 
Continuing in service after their return to Russia, many of them joined 
Masonic societies, which became in Arakchdcv’s Russia the principal 
milieu for the discussion of social and political problems* 

By the time Masonry was banned in 1822 these officers, including a 
disproportionate number of colonels, had formed the inveterate habit 
of forming secret societies. The 'Union of Salvation", founded as early 
as 1816, soon came under the domination of Paul FestcT; he was the son 
of a governor-general of Siberia, himself a war-hero, aide^ie^amp to 
General Wittgenstein, and an ardent devotee of Jacobin republicanism. 
In the absence of Pcstd." on duty outside the capital, the society was 
reorganized as the 'Union of Welfare' (1817), which was more influen¬ 
ced by the ideas of the German Tugendhuttd than by the notions of the 
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Italian C\ifbotidri r Its 'Green Book* outlined four chief fields of activity - 
pliibnthropy, education* justice and economy - in which die members 
were to participate. By reason of internal dissensions the society was 
formally dissolved in 1E21. 

There survived, however, several conspiratorial organizations, of 
which the most extreme was the 'Southern Society', headed by Pester, 
then 27 years old and a colonel commanding a regiment at southern 
headquarters. More strategically situated in the capital was the 'Nor¬ 
thern Society 1 , in which the chief figure was Nikita Murav'cv, a 
Guards officer. Murav'cv felt it would be necessary, in introducing a 
new constitution, to preserve die monarchy, bur many of his associates 
shared the republican view's of PeStsT* The point ofdi (Terence came down 
to the question whether it w^as necessary to assassinate only Alexander, 
or whether the whole dynasty must share his fate. Another, more 
academic, disagreement came over the 'peasant question*. All the 
conspirators anticipated that serfdom must be abolished, but few 
shared Pestd's conviction that private property in bud must also be 
extinguished and that peasants must be guaranteed die usufruct, though 
not the ownership, of bud. The socio-economic ideas of the revolu¬ 
tionaries were for die most part very vague and scarcely went beyond 
allotment to the emancipated peasants of some dozen acres. 

Even Pestcl 1 was neither a socialist nor a democrat. Perhaps unjusdy 
accused by many of Ins fellow-conspirators of a tendency toward 
Bonapartism, he envisaged a period of aristocratic-military dictatorship 
following the overthrow of the autocracy'. For ethnic aspirations Pestcl 
had no sympathy: Poland might have independence only if it aban¬ 
doned the idea of the frontiers of i??a. and if it modelled its internal 
order on the new Russian one; the Mohammedans must abandon their 
special attitudes, particularly toward women; the Jews, as exploiters 
of the Russian peasantry* were to be forcibly transplanted to 'Asia 
Minor'. 

How long these conspiracies might have gone on is a matter of 
speculation. Various aborti ve plans were laid to assassinate Alexander. 
For his part, the Emperor, though aware of the wort of the societies, 
had refused to take action against young men for sharing, as he said, 
ideas lie had nourished in his youth. However, on 9 December 1825 
ie became known in Sc. Petersburg that die Emperor had died of 
natural causes eight days earlier at Taganrog* By an agreement known 
onlv io a handful of contemporary functionaries* his next brother, 
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Constantine* had in 1823 for personal reasons been induced to renounce 
hii right of succession in favour of a third brother, Nicholas. Nicholas, 
though aware of the renunciation, was unwilling publicly to assume 
tile power without further voluntary confirmation by his older 
brother. At St. Petersburg, therefore, the oath of allegiance was taken 
to Constantine, then serving as Governor-General at Warsaw, Noe 
until 26 December (15 December, O.S.) could Nicholas, whose 
narrowly military education had given him the appearance of decisive¬ 
ness without tile ability to make decisions, be persuaded to agree to 
proclamation of his own accession. 

This period of hesitation forced on the revolutionary conspirators the 
opportunity they had been discussing for years. Though unprepared to 
act and uncertain of their objectives, die colonels Jed a couple of regi¬ 
ments out into the Senate Square in the name of Constantine and a 
constitution, which he would have been the lost man to grant. Legend 
has it that die loldim assumed 'Konst tint siia co be Constantine's wife. 
Only the feet that the confusion of foe insurgents w as almost matched 
by die hesitation of Nicholas allowed die revolt to last most of foe 
day. In foe end a whiff of grapeshof, kept up for an hour, dispersed 
the soldiers on that bleak DeccEnber day. 

The tpfm binigL- ‘Decembrist Revolution was over. In the south 
Pcs tel' had been arrested the day before* and a military rising led by 
Sergei Mura v'c v-Apostol r lasEcd only from ti January to 15 January. 
Jt reined a penitent Nicholas, ruing die fete that had 

compelled him to begin his reign wifo bloodshed (mi prix du sang de irtcs 
siyVfs T as he phrased it), to moderate the sentences imposed by a special 
court. The five men sentenced to he quartered were hanged instead; 
thirty-one sentenced to decapitation were merely exiled to hard labour 
in Siberia for life, along with eighty-five others for various terms 
of years* 

The new Emperor s Nicholas [, had not been educated with the 
thought that he would some day rule, nor Jiad he been drawn imo die 
con net of siate a flints by Alexander L Yet he was far more serious- 
minded, far more conscious of foe burden of Jus duties, than his more 
spectacular brother had been. Unable to forget chat he had come to foe 
1 rone an pnx du sang dc mes sujers, Nicholas made a conscientious 
effort to understand tile factors that had produced foe December 
uprising and was honestly shocked to find how widely spread was 
discontent with the existing reactionary regime. He promptly dis- 
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missed Arakcheicv, though he did not abolish the ‘military colonies*. 
He called into his service some of the ablest men 10 be found in Russia 
and took into his own hands far more state business than any Emperor 
had been accustomed to bother with. This required expansion of his 
personal chancellery; in the first year of his reign he added 10 it a 
‘second section’, under Spcransky, charged with the task of codifying 
the kw + and a "third section", which was officially intended "to take care 
lest the peace and the rights of citizens be violated by any authority' of 
an individual or by the dominance of powerful persons or by the 
pernicious aims of evil-minded men'. 1 Subsequently, other sections 
were added, of which only the ‘fou rth section’, inheriting the eleemo¬ 
synary interests of his deceased mother, became permanent. 

Above all, Nicholas set up, under the chairmanship of one of Alexan¬ 
der's ‘young friends*, the erstwhile ‘Jacobin 1 Prince Kochubei, a secret 
committee to study the bases of the state organization. Tliis ‘committee 
of 6 December rSiti’ drafted sweeping proposals for reorganization 
both of governmental institutions and of class relationship* but the 
outbreak of revolution in France in July 18 30 so frightened Nicholas 
that no major reforms were actually instituted. 

The ‘third section’ of the imperial chancellery acquired an evil 
reputation as the successor of the political police institutions which had 
existed under so many earlier rulers- Russia remained 'frozen*, and the 
quest for subversive thinkers was vigorously pursued. Chaadaev (1794- 
1S56), a noble and war-hero who had been associated with the Decem¬ 
brists but had been abroad at the time of the uprising, was officially 
declared insane and forbidden to write after publication in 1836 of his 
Phibsaphicol Letter*, in which he had taken sharp issue with die ideo¬ 
logical slogans of the autocracy. The ‘Petrashevtsy', a group of young 
men who after 1845 met in the home of an admirer of the Utopian 
Socialist Fourier to discuss a variery of intellectual problems, were in 
1849 sentenced to execution; the sentence was commuted, when diey 
w h cre already oil the scaffold, to exile with hard labour; among chose 
subjected to this experience* deliberately designed to frighten them , 
was Dostoievsky. Innumerable other literary men were arrested, 
especially after 1848* that flaming year of revolution in Western 
Europe; among them was Turgenev, detained in a police station in 
1S52 for an obituary notice of GogoL The spirit of the repressive 

* Adjutant-General BerickcndorfFs instructions to an official of the Third 
Section, by direction of Emperor Nicholas, in Ruff&ii ArkAiv r 1889, No. 7* p. 394. 
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regime is perhaps best expressed in Masaryk’s anecdote of die rwo Jews 
condemned to death by a military court at Odessa in 1837 for violating 
quarantine regulations during an outbreak; 'Nicholas commuted the 
death penally' as follows: "The convicts are to run the gauntlet - a 
thousand men - twelve times* God be thanked, with us the death 
penalty has been abolished, and I will not reintroduce it," 11 
Toward the Jews as an entity Nicholas's attitude was much like that 
of his brother Alexander* though without the latter's ‘liberal* ruthless- 
ness, hi 1827 Nicholas extended to the Jews the obligation of military 
service* from which they had previously been excluded; since the 
well-to-do were permitted to buy substitutes* the burden rested only 
on the impoverished Jewish masses. Nicholas fitfully continued the 
policy of Alexander - initiated in 1804* formally abandoned in 1812, 
but resumed in 1823 — of expelling Jews from rural areas in the Pale 
into the towns; in inducing Jews to become agriculturists he had no 
more success than his brother had achieved. A new ‘Statute concerning 
the Jews' (1835) similarly failed to achieve assimilation; baffled by their 
‘religious fanaticism and separatism*, Nicholas took the drastic step of 
abolishing the kaketh ( 1844 ), save as a fiscal agency of the government. 
Subsequent ridiculous efforts to promote assimilation by inspecting 
Jewish brides to see if they had shaved dieir heads or by forcibly cutting 
off earlocks and shortening die long coats of men had of course no 
useful effect. Nor did the government know how to make use of 
tendencies beginning to stir within the narrow confines of Jewish 
orthodoxy: Max Lilicnthal, a German-bom Jew who attempted to 
coHDperaie with Uvarov* abandoned die effort and left for America; 
Isaac Lcviitsohn (1788-1860), ihe Russian [Moses] Mendelssohn'* 
filled to impress his fellow-Jew r s by liis appeals for a more tolerant 
attitude toward an alien govern nient p which* for that matter, was 
becoming constantly more alien in the eyes of all i ts subjects. 

Yet Nicolaitan Russia had another aspect, Speransky did succeed in 
the task that had defeated Peter* Catherine and Alexander alike. In 1S33 
was published the Full Collection of die Laws of the J^usjicJfi Empire 
arranged in chronological order from ihe Ulozheme of 1649 to the 
accession of Nicholas in forty-five big volumes. From tins mass 
Spcransky excerpted and arranged in systematic order* in fifteen 
volumes, a Digest of the Laws of the Russian Empire. His work not merely 
classified and systematized die existing law bui provided a basis for 
1 Masaryk* op. dt*, I* 107. 
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maintaining orderly knowledge of later changes. .Similarly^ Kankrin, 
as Minister of Finance, succeeded i el bringing the finances out of chaos* 
eliminating the "assignats' with their wildly fluctuating course and 
substituting a sound paper money with a stable relationship to the 
metallic currency* 

The 'peasant question* was assiduously studied by a series of secret 
committees. In this matter Nicholas relied mainly on die advice of 
General Kiselev, who. as Chief of Staff of die Southern Army, had 
been on friendly terms with Festef and other Decembrists, though he 
had cleared himself to Nicholas's enti re satisfaction of any suspicion of 
active involvement in die conspiracy. In 1837 Nicholas created for 
him ihe office of Minister of State Domains, He established for the 
state peasants an autonomous communal structure, which later served 
as a model at the rime of general emancipation; though they remained 
serfs of the state, the fiscal peasants elected their own headmen and 
ciders and were given agronomical assistance and advice. 

So far as 'landowners' peasants* were concerned, negligible progress 
was made: an edict prohibited the sale of peasants without iheir wives 
and minor children; another forbade purchase of peasants without 
land or sale of land without peasants unless the transaction would 
leave the owner in possession of a defined acreage for each peasant he 
Owned; landowners were authorized to emancipate peasants, provided 
they wm assigned hereditary land allotments in return for which they 
must discharge fixed economic obligations (1B42). But all such laws* 
however benevolent the Intention they evinced, remained dead letters. 

In 1S47 Bibikov* Governor-General of Kiev and a disciple of General 
Kiselev, was permitted to prescribe the minimum land-allotment 
owners must make to die it peasants and the maximum of obligations 
they could exact; these "Inventory Regulations', reminiscent of 
Maslov's proposals in 1734, applied only to Kiev, Volhynia and 
Podolia. A later attempt (18 52) by Bibikov* who had become Minister 
of die Interior* to apply similar regulations to Lithuania and White 
Russia, though approved by Nicholas* was blocked by die vigorous 
opposition of his son and heir, soon ro be Emperor Alexander 1L 

The dual character of the Nicolaitan regime was most clearly 
displayed in the field of education, which from 1&3 3 10 1E49 was 
directed by Count Uvarov* In earlier days Uvarov had spoken of 
political freedom as *the latest fair gift of a god' and had criticized 
those who wished to moke education "a fire which should not scald', 
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Now* as Minister of Education under Nicholas, Uvarov formulated 
the famous slogan 'Orthodoxy* Autocracy, Nationality 8 as die basic 
principles on which to build die educational system. Much was done 
for the extension and improvement of specialized military and technical 
instruction. The number of classical gymnasia was also much increased i 
their student enrolment rose from 7,000 in 1825 to 18^000 in 1855, 
Every effort was made to limit attendance to the sons of nobles and 
officials, bur it proved impossible to keep out a flood of raziicctimtsy 
(those who had been freed from membership in the 'tributary orders' 
without attaining noble rank}, described as 'hovering twixt heaven and 
hell 1 . The result was a rather abrupt change in ihe character of the 
intelligentsia, formerly made up almost exclusively of nobles. 

Despite Uvarov's conservatism, the universities, under his regula¬ 
tions of j S3.5, enjoyed substantial autonomy. The shock of the Western 
revolutions of 1848-1849, however, brought a number of repressive 
measures: the teaching of some subjects, such as philosophy* was 
forbidden; a halt was put to foreign study for aspirants to professor¬ 
ships; the number of students in any university was restricted to 300; 
and all students were subjected to military training and discipline. 
U varov himself was dismissed in favour of Shikhmatov, popularly 
known as ‘Shakhmaiov' (Checkmate). Against the new intelligentsia, 
largely brought into being by his own educational reforms, Nicholas 
waged ceaseless and bitter war* 

The intellectuals, for their part* replied with a negatively hostile 
attitude, refusing to believe in the sincerity of tile autocracy's desire for 
reform. The situation was complicated by the dominance in the West 
of German philosophy* and especially of the ideas of Sdidling and 
Hegel. Particularly fascinating to Russian students was the idea that 
man had gone through a sort of evolution ill the realm of ideas* and 
dial certain nations - such as Babylonia* Egypt, Greece and Rome - 
had been fated to play special historic roles, successively dominating 
die world in order to fulfil their historic mission of transmitting die 
ideas they embodied ro all mankind. Slavs could not, of course, accept 
Hegel's conclusion that this process had reached its ultimate stage in 
the rise of Protestant German Kultur ; but the effort to prove that 
Slavdom also had a contribution yet to make ran into baffling difficul¬ 
ties. 

Some Russian thinkers, ill-informed about Russia's history* jumped 
to the conclusion that Russia had had only a dark Asiatic past until 
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I'cter the Great had pointed the way to Westemiiation T to enlighten- 
mcnL For these * Westerners" * therefore* the tas k was to press on the 
work of Peter, Condemning die backwardness of contemporary 
Russia p they advocated sweeping reform and thus were driven to 
criticize the cautious, seemingly immobile, autocracy, 

An opposite school of thought, likewise accepting Hegelian prin¬ 
ciples but not Hegel's application of them* reacted against the notion 
that Russia should follow the road already travelled by the West, that 
vast cemetery where beneath marble monuments slept the spirits of the 
departed great. These ‘Slavophils* felt no need of the road to a ceme¬ 
tery: they were convinced that there must be in Russia** dark past, 
however difficult to unearth, some ideal principle die nurturing of 
winch would put Russia in die forefront of world development* They 
believed in orthodoxy, autocracy' and nationalism, but not at all in die 
bureaucratic sense of the Uvarov formula. They, too, like the Wes¬ 
terners 1 , displayed a severely crideal attitude toward the regime, and 
they, too, were subjected to repression and even persecution. In the 
days of die great intellectual controversy between Slavophils and 
Westerners,, co-operation between etcher wing of the intellectuals and 
the government was unthinkable. Yet their attitude of opposition did 
not go so far as to qualify them for die epithet of re volutionaries* They 
were not die heirs of the Decemb rists. 

Russian literature is more deeply indebted to the Decembrists than 
was Russian political or social thought. It is true that die beginnings of 
die greatness of Russian poetry , of Russian drama, and of Russian 
prose long antedate the Decembrists. The first significant figure in 
Russian literature* Michael V. Lomonosov (1711-1765), was bom in 
the reign of Peter the Great. The son of a peasant-fisherman, he entered 
the Slav-Greck-Latiti Academy at Moscow in 1730 and was sent to 
German universities for further study; in 174* be was appointed to 
the staff of the Academy of Sciences, which he dominated after 175S. 
Like so many outstanding figures in the eighteenth-century West, his 
fame rests both on his contributions to physical chemistry and on his 
achievements in the world of letters. In ibis latter field he was chiefly 
distinguished by his work in standardizing and enriching the Russian 
literary language, as distinct from the Old Church Slavonic from which 
it was confusedly emerging. His contemporaries hailed him as "die 
Russian Pindar 1 for his odes to Peter the Great and tile Empress 
Elizabeth. 
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The reigns of Catherine H and Alexander I had produced also the 
poet Derzhavin (i 74.3-1 Siti) t rhe playwright Fonvizm (1745-1792), the 
historian Karamzin (1766-1826) and the fabulist Krilov (1769-1 1 44), 
all bu t the last of whom were of noble origin. 

The great age of Russian letters, however, was ushered in by 
Alexander S. Pushkin (1799-1837)* Pushkin was proud of die fact that 
he came of an old and prominent dvoriamn family. Me was no less proud 
of the fact that liis mother was a granddaughter of Ibrahim, an Ethio¬ 
pian slave presented when a child to Peter the Great; Ids first effort to 
write a novel was therefore The Negro of Peter the Great, begun an 1828 
but never finished, HU family life was unhappy, and for years the 
young aristocrat lived in dissolute idleness. A chance approving 
reference to atheism sent him into exile on Ids mother's estate in the 
provinces (1824), thus saving him from active participation in the 
Decembrist uprising. Though Pushkin did not deny his revolutionary 
sympathies, Nicholas granted him a full pardon; the penalty he had to 
pay was the subsequent stifling 'protection" extended to him by the 
Emperor, from which he escaped only by death in a duel over his too 
beautiful wife. 

Of his voluminous poetic output, the most outstanding w as his 
'novel in verse*, Eugene Onegin (begun in 1823, finished in 1S31), 
sometimes unfairly compared to Byron's Dm Jum\ ir was profoundly 
to influence later Russian writers, notably Lermontov, Goncharov and 
Turgenev, and, in a negative sense, Dostoievsky. Perhaps even more 
deserving of fame was hU Bronze Horseman (written in 1833)* His first 
and perhaps best-known play, Boris Godunov ( 1825 ), was less happy; 
much of its fame is due to Mussorgsky's opera. Though best known as 
a poet, Pushkin in his later period proved himself the first master of 
Russian prose; The Captain s Daughter (1836), dealing with the Pugachev 
uprising, and especially The Queen of Spades (Pita void Damn) (1834) 
were in themselves enough to make the reputation of any writer* 

Among his literary contemporaries were two other Decembrists. 
One was K. F. Rylciev (1795-1826), hanged for his active share in the 
revolt. The other was Alexander S. Griboicdov (1795-1829); narrowly 
escaping punishment, he soon gave his life on a mission for the Emperor 
to the Shah of Persia. Thus were cut short the witty comedies which, 
despite official opposition, circulated widely among the Russian 
intelligentsia. 

Pushkin's successor as the leading Russian poet was Michael L 
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Lermontov (1814-1841). A noble and a cavalry officer, Lermontov 
was frequently in trouble with the authorities before the dud tint cut 
short his life. In his youth he modelled himself on Byron; cured of this 
pose by his life in cadet school* he developed in his later poems a blend 
of romanticism and realism that approached the level of Pushkin. Like 
Pushkin, Lermontov was also a distinguished prose writer; his Hero of 
Our Times (1840) has been regarded as anticipating - even as surpassing 
- Leo Tolstoi's War and Peace. 

The most important writer in 'frozen Russia 1 was, however* 
Nicholas V. Gogol (1809-1852), of an upper-class cossack family. A 
failure as a professor of history at St. Petersburg (1834-1835), his first 
major success was The inspector General (1836)* a satiric comedy which 
delighted Emperor Nicholas. During the next twelve years, most of 
wliich he spent in Rome. Gogol completed his masterpiece, Dead 
Smtb r published at Moscow in 1842. IBs subsequent work* suffused 
with a dull religiosity, suggests that Nicholas was more right in 
regarding Gogol's writings as ‘self-criticism than were those who 
hailed him as a supreme social satirist. None the less* the public effect 
of Gogol's masterly comedies was such chat Turgenev was punished 
for writing a laudatory obit uary notice of him. 

Not withstanding die repressive attitude of Nicholas's regime Toward 
any manifestations of political or social criticism, lib reign witnessed the 
rbe of the great Russian novelists, whose work reached its fullest 
flower under die reign of Nicholas's so n Alexander II. Fedor S. Dostoi¬ 
evsky (1821-1881), son of a Ukrainian doctor in Moscow, was at 
tint hailed by the radical 'Western" intelligentsia as a 'new Gogol*, He 
already exhibited die morbid tendencies which, enhanced by his 
experience on the scaffold in 1S49 and by his four years in a Siberian 
convict prison, were nevertheless later to be sublimated in Crimtf and 
Punishment (1866). The Idiot (1868) and 77 m? Brothers Karamazov (1880)' 
always intensely subjective, fascinated by 'proud women 5 , the young 
Dostoievsky had not yer developed the essentially hopeless and reac¬ 
tionary spirit that infused his greatest works. 

More characteristic was Ivan A. Goncharov (1812-1891), whose 
Ot/rneu, with its heavy-handed satire of the indolence and uselessness 
of the provincial nobility, was to be o ne of Lenin s favourites; aldiough 
not completed until 1859, the ideas were clearly outlined in 1849. 

From the standpoint of influence on the thinking of his contempor¬ 
aries, as well as from the vie wpoint of style, the most important of the 
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Russian novelists was Ivan S. Turgenev (1818-1883), son of a poor 
noble: serfo wncr and of his unloved and domineering wealthy wife. 
As a student Turgenev had some personal contacts with Pushkin, of 
whom he was to be the truest successor in Russian literature (especially 
in his delineation of women). Always moderate and objective, Itis 
writings had an enormous impact; of chief importance in his early 
work was A Sportsman 7 $ Sketches (1847-1851) which exposed, far more 
effectively than had die bitterness of Radishchev half a century earlier 
(or chan the melodrama of L/urie Tew 1 * Gfttm* publication of which 
was prohibited in Russia), the shocking injustices of serfdom. His oilier 
major works of social significance - Rudin ((856) and Fathers and Sans 
(1863) - belong eo the early years of die reign of Nicholas** successor. 

Few of Russia's great writers can be regarded as revolutionaries. Men 
of revolutionary bent turned to journalism rather than 10 literature. 
Tightly bridled in the reign of Nicholas I t die protest of the intelli¬ 
gentsia broke loose only in the era of reform ushered in by Emanci¬ 
pation in die next reign. Thus, the revolutionary movement, to be 
discussed in a later chapter, was the product rather than the cause of 
change in Russia. 

In every Museum of the Revolution in the Soviet Union the Decern- 
brists are given the place of honour as the first Russian revolutionaries. 
In point of face, the Decembrists in some ways represented a mere 
continuation of the palace revolutions of the eighteenth century, which 
had depended on succession to the throne and had been carried out by 
military action of the nobility, without popular participation. On die 
other hand, cightecndi-cmtury palace revolutions had not been 
preceded, as had the Decembrist revolt of 1825, by any intellectual 
weigliing of the sort of regime that was to result from the coup d'etat 
Cloudy and confused as were the ideas of die Decembrists* they do 
merit the honour of being the first revolutionaries in Russian iii&tory 
seriously to consider changes in the Russian socio-political structure. 
Essentially conservative in their liberalism", the surviving Decembrists 
from their Siberian exile sent to Nicholas sincere protests against the 
ideas of a subsequent generation of revolutionaries. The Decembrists 
nevertheless had dreamed of a really new sort of society in their beloved 
Russia, 

Tsar Nicholas 1 was not wrong in the conclusions he drew from the 
Decembrist episode. Stupid as he personally was + his advisers could not 
fail to see chat the foundations of the autocracy were in danger. The 
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Emperor might be heshant to change anything, but it had been made 
dear to thinking statesmen - and they existed even in the midst of the 
grafting bureaucracy - that Russia could not continue on the basis of 
serfdom, that codification of the laws was imperative, and that any 
further attempt passively to rest autocratic power on the supremacy of 
a privileged nobility was doomed to disaster. 

Granted that the rebellious Decembrists had been only a small 
minority among a slave-minded nobility, it was clear enough that the 
privileged landowning nobility, so far as it permitted itself to think, 
would no longer be content with die rule of an arbitrary and capricious 
master; If the nobles were not to be permitted to take power into their 
own hands, the autocracy must find a new point of support. In this 
Sense the reign of Alexander [ - and that of Nicholas - were a continue-* 
lion of the new course foreshadowed in the reign of the 'mad* PauL 


Suggestions for Further Raiding 

Among works previously mentioned, diose of the greatest value for 
this period are Kornilov's Modem Russian History, Karpovich** Imperial 
Russia, Masaryk’s Spirit of Russia, Dutmow's History of the Jews of 
Russia mi Poland, Robinson's Rural Russia under the Old Rfgintc and 
Musky*s History of Russian Literature. 

Ncchkina’s Russia in the Nineteenth Century is a Soviet high-school 
text available ill English translation- Lobanov-Roslovsky’s Russia arid 
Europe, tySg-iSzj is helpful for international relations. Baddelcy's 
Russian Conquest of the Caucasus is a specialized study extending into a 
later period. 

The most extensive study is SehiemaniPs Gesehkhte Ruszlands unter 
Kaiser Nikolaus i, on which the conventional picture is largely based. 
Mazour’s The First Russian Revolution is a thorough study of the 
Decembrists. Hans, History of Russian Educational Policy , ijai-tgiy, 
contains some material of value for this and other chapters. An addi¬ 
tional study of Russian letters is Slonim’s Epic of Russian Literature; 
Wiener** Anthology of Russian Literature is also convenient. 
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1750-1856 


The most revolutionary force in nineteenth-century Russia was nor the 
romantic effort of the Decembrists nor yet the more orderly think ing 
of their successors, but the growing strength of capitalist industry, to 
which the continuation of serfdom was anathema. 

Large-scale industry had had its small beginnings in the seventeenth 
century; under Peter *s pressure it had had an apparent rapid flowering* 
Peter's 'factories*, however, had not been capitalist enterprises, motiva¬ 
ted by rational calculation of the possibility of profit and exploiting 
free wage labour, Peter had been interested in promoting die produc¬ 
tion in Russia of the industrial goods needed by the state; therefore he 
had sought to induce or force merchants to invest their capital, 
accumulated by trade* in iron mines, ironworks, arms factories, or 
woollen* linen and canvas mills. Sometimes he had granted direct 
subsidies; more generally he had guaranteed a market for their products, 
had exempted both the owners and their workers from all forms of 
fiscal and military obligation to the state* and had placed them under 
a spedal jurisdiction designed to foster their administrative interests. 
The greatest problem had been tbc provision of an adequate labour 
supply; since free wage labour was scarce* Peter had resorted to 
assignment to the factories of bondage labour and had permitted 
factory-owners to buy villages for dteir enterprises and even to retain 
fugitive peasants in their service. 

Under Peter s successors the 'hothouse 1 aspects of Petrine policy had 
been largely abandoned* and in the eighteenth century large-scale 
industry had slowly increased in volume without special assistance from 
the state. Yet the prevalence of the employment of compulsory labour 
continued to keep it inefficient and so block progress in technique* 
The state, alarmed by the poor quality of die goods supplied to it by 
Russian factories, made sporadic and ineffective attempts to regulate 
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working conditions in them; such was the official limitation of the 
working day to fourteen hours {1740). 

More importantly, the rising influence of die nobility bad made 
itself felt in restrictions placed on non-noble factory-owners. In 1736 
Anna had decreed that all skilled wage-workers rhen in the factories 
were to be permanently bound* together with their dependants, to 
their enterprises ; the factor-owner had only to pay compensation to 
the former owner of any fugitives among them; at die same time, 
however, the non-noble factory-owner temporarily lost bis treasured 
right to buy additional peasant villages. Under Elizabeth the number 
of peasants a factory-nowncr might acquire was made dependent on die 
number of looms or other items of capital equipment he possessed 
(1752). Under Peter III die non-noble factory-owTier was forbidden ro 
buy any peasants, with or without land, and, Catherine 11 promptly 
confirmed the nobles" monopoly (1762). 

The consequences were twofold. On the one hand, nobles, w ho 
alone possessed an inexhaustible supply of bondage labour, began to 
set up factories of their own in competition with the older merchant- 
owTted enterprises. As far as a vailable statistics go, it appears that by 1773 
almost one-third of all factories, including one-half of die doth 
factories, belonged to nobles; by the beginning of die nineteenth 
century* our of 98 doth factories supplying goods to the government* 
74 belonged to nobles and only 12 to merchants. The other con¬ 
sequence was a sharp increase in the proportion of hired workers 
employed in merchant factories; increasing numbers of peasants* 
abandoning agriculture to tbrir womenfolk, secured permission to 
spend the summer in die towns in all sores of industrial operations. 
One German observer compared the phenomenon to the annual 
migration of birds. This development was closely connected with die 
growing incidence of abtok (dues} in place of barshchina (obligator)' 
labour) in die central provinces of Russia. According to Semevsky, at 
the end of the eighteenth century 74 per cent of the peasants in the 
Great Russian 'black-soil" provinces owed banhchiiut, but in the non- 
black-soil provinces tbc figure was only 45 per cent. For die serf- 
owner In this area it was increasingly advantageous to transfer bis 
peasants to an ckrok basis and let them earn in some sort of industrial 
employment die money they must pay him. 

The increasing employment of free liircd workers was particularly 
marked in newrer b ranches of industry, such as the printing of cotton 
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doth, which arose nor to serve the needs of the state but to sell to 
private consumers. The cotton industry, established in Russia toward 
the close of die eighteenth century * grew with special rapidity' 
throughout the first half of die nineteenth century. It owed nothing to 
government protection, nor even to the widely oscillating tariff 
policy. Spinning, to be sure, could not compete with the cheap product 
of ever-improving machinery in Britain, but weaving and printing 
made rapid headway. Genuinely capitalistic, as Petrine and most 
dghtecntb-century industry in Russia had not been, the cotton 
industry almost wholly dispensed with compulsory labour. It could 
not, of course, do without the labour of the serfs, but, while obligated 
to their o wners, these se rf labourers were, in relation to their industrial 
employers, free wage w orkers. 

According to the calculations of Tiigan-Barano vsky, the leading 
student of economics in the last decades of tsarist Russia, the number 
of‘free* workers in all branches of Russian industry (excluding mines 
and ironworks) was, even as early as 1804, 48 per cent of the total 
employed; by 1823 it had reached 54 per cent and apparently rose 
more sharply thereafter. The distribution of such A frcc P workers w r as, 
however, very uneven in different branches. In the old woollen 
industry free workers were in 1804 less than 10 per cent of the total, 
in linen manufacture a little over 50 per cent, in cotton over So per 
cent By (825 these percentages had risen to ?g p 61 and 95 respectively. 

This phenomenon was largely die consequence of a development 
which at fust sight might seem contradictory. The newer indnstries, 
with their relatively simple technique, overflowed easily from fac¬ 
tories into peasant homes. Especially in consequence of die difficulties 
in securing labour for factories, their owners resorted widely to the 
practi ce of "putting-out 1 " work to be done by peasants. The first half of 
the nineteenth century therefore witnessed a rapid increase in 1 inde¬ 
pendent 1 household [kustamy] industry. Among many villages affected 
by this development was Ivanovo-Voznesensk, a village not far from 
Moscow, owned together with all its inhabitants by Count Shere- 
metev; it became such an outstanding centre of the conon industry as 
to acquire the name of die "Russian Manchester 1 , 

Among these kustamy workers emerged a number of men who 
subordinated their fellow-workers and made fortunes for themselves* 
Personally serfs, and therefore legally owning nothing, they were such 
important sources of revenue to their owners that they were given a 
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free hand in their operations. In some eases these new capitalists were 
able to ransom themselves from their owners and attain rank as free 
merchants. A notable early instance was that of Sawa Morozov, a 
privately owned serf who in 17^7 founded a small ribbon factory, 
which he later expanded* producing nankeen as well as silk: in tSao 
he purchased freedom for himself and lib family at the price of 17,000 
roubles; his descendants were to be the most prominent industrial 
capitalists in Russia in the late nineteenth century. In many cases, 
however, such peasant capitalists were unable 10 achieve personal 
freedom, even though they might be able to bequeath whole villages of 
serfs to their children. At Ivanovo, according to Tugan-Barsuiovsky, 
prior to Emancipation only jo peasant families were permitted to 
redeem themselves, and at an average price of 20,000 roubles* Similar 
conditions were observable in other industries notably in the produc¬ 
tion of cudery and other ironwares for the open market. 

In older industries, whose market was still largely guaranteed by the 
needs of the state and in which the size of the enterprises was greatest, 
compulsory labour continued to predominate. The largest part of tins 
bondage industry rested on direct employment by nobles of the 
obligatory labour (WsJtf/rhitf) of their own serfs, often without pay¬ 
ment of any money wages, A substantial portion, however, particularly 
in the manufacture of woollen and linen cloth and of iron, was still 
supplied by the 'pos&essional peasants', bound to the factories, not to 
their owners. 

In view of die near-monopoly of serf ownership by the nobles, 
'posscwianaT peasants had been a necessary adjunct of most merchant 
factories in the eighteenth century. In the nineteenth century T however, 
in che face of the growing competition of more efficient ‘free" hired 
labour, the possessionaE peasants became increasingly a burden 10 the 
owners of ihc factories to which they were ascribed. As government 
property, the conditions of their employment were circumscribed by 
the government as those of freely hired workers were not. While the 
wages of 'free labour fluctuated with conditions of supply and demand, 
those of + p 05 Scssioi]al' peasants were fixed by law; nor was the employer 
legally free ro dismiss ‘posscssionaT peasants in hard times. No 
alteration in the method of manufacture in ^possessionaE factories 
could be made without government permission. 

Factory-owners began to bombard the government with peurions 
to release them from these conditions. The government, as usual, 
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responded slowly and cautiously. In T824 owners of possessions] 
factories were authorised to release their workers provided they 
secured the specific sanction of the government. In 1835 they were 
permitted, subject to certain conditions* to give leave of absence to 
superfluous workers. Finally, by an edict of 184a, it wa s left to die free 
choice of the owner of an operating possessions! factory to emancipate 
his workers. If the owner had originally paid for the ‘re vision-soul 1 , he 
was to receive 36 silver roubles from die government; if the worker 
had been ascribed to the factory gratis, the owner received no com¬ 
pensation. The emancipated worker might choose to be enrolled cither 
as a "burgher* or as a state peasant; in die latter case, he was to be 
given by the factory-owner 50 paper roubles (20 for females), plus 20 
paper roubles to cover die cost of resettlement. Apparently only a 
minority of the workers thus set free chose to become state peasants a 
partly because they had become unaccustomed to agricultural pursuits, 
partly because they would have to accept any place of residence, even 
in Western Siberia T that the government might assign them. 

In consequence of these laws, it has been estimated, more than half 
die "possasioiuT peasants wore released from bondage before Emanci¬ 
pation In 1861. Statistics are not available to indicate with any precision 
what happened to the landowners' serfs compelled to work in factories, 
but dtcre seems every reason to accept Tugan-Baranovsky *s thesis chat, 
especially with die rapid introduction from die 1840s of imported 
machinery, the first half of the ni nctccndi century was characterized by 
the growth of industrial capitalism and by the conversion of the former 
bondage factory inio a capitalistic one 1 . 1 In ihdr official statements of 
reasons for a vsili ng themselves of ihe law of 1840, factory-owners rang 
the changes on the same themes: the relative inefficiency of compulsory' 
labour* the introduction of machinery, the general change in the 
structure and character of industrial enterprises. A contributing factor 
may also have been the frequent disturbances diat characterized the 
bondage factories, and particularly the possession*! 1 factories. 

The progress of new industries was largely counterbalanced by the 
decline or slow growth of old ones. In particular, the introduction of 
cotton goods caused a serious fall in the prices of linen; die Russian 
linen industry had depended very largely on the export market and 
in the nineteenth century suffered heavily in consequence of the general 
cheapening of textile production abroad. Inability to compete on the 
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Russian market with cheaper cotton-goods resulted in grave crisis and 
the min of most linen factories. The manufacture of woollen doth* 
needed in large quantities by die Russian armies, had been carefully 
nurtured by die government but* stifled by regulation p had made little 
or no progress until removal of restrictions on free public sale in 1S16. 
Thereafter die industry began to thrive and by 1822 was for the first 
time able to meet government demand. However, failure to make 
technological progress exposed it to successful competition by house¬ 
hold (Jfftffdmy) industry, and in the late 1840s the number of factories 
and of factory-workers showed decline. 

Most striking were the vicissitudes of the iron industry* then con¬ 
centrated in rhe Urals and almost wholly dependent on serf labour. 
At the end of the eighteenth century Russia had been producing about 
the same amount of pig-iron as Britain. As late as die i&jqs Russia 
still produced about is per cent of the ivarld's total, but by 1859 this 
figure had fallen to 4 per cent. In absolute terms Russian production 
by die eve of Emancipation had about doubled as against die end of the 
eighteenth century, while Britain's production had increased almost 
durtyfold. The increasing relative economic backwardness of Russia 
was emphasized by the fact that in an age of rapidly expanding world 
trade her exports of manufactured or partly manufactured goods 
declined absolutely in value and, in relation to total Russian exports, 
dropped from 32 per cesiE to 9 per cent of their value* 

Ic was therefore not in any direct sense that the growth of industrial 
capitalism led to the revolutionary decision to emancipate the peasantry. 
The total weight of industry in the economy of Russia was still too 
small, and die upstart capitalist manufacturers were of too little social 
and political consequence, for the needs of industry to sway the 
government in any major sense. If die 'golden age of the nobility 1 
had ended with the death of Catherine "the Great", the nobility still 
remained the ruling Vlass in Russia, and its interests, real or imagined, 
wxrc still ultimately decisive. 

In diis upper realm,, however, conclusions w r crc increasingly being 
drawn similar to those so ^vigorously urged by die manufacturers, 
in die 1620s and 1830s many noble landlords were caught up by a wave 
of enthusiasm for "English 1 farming. It w r as hoped diat by spreading 
knowledge of advanced agricultural techniques and of improved 
implements the noble could rent Ins estates to capitalist farmers, thus 
simultaneously increasing his income and his freedom from care* 
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There was, however, die difficulty that die Russian peasant neither 
showed the inclination nor possessed the capital necessary' to become 
an 'English* firmer. Nor did the Prussian type of estate-management 
by a capitalist landlord, the development of which was much stimu¬ 
lated by the emancipation of the serfs in Prussia, hold hope of solution 
for the difficulties of Russian agriculture; die Russian noble generally 
possessed neidier the capital nor the initiative to imitate the Prussian 
junker* The development of Industrial" crops, notably sugar-beets, did 
make some headway, but only in areas such as New' Russia, w here die 
percentage of serfs was relatively small and where there w as a consider¬ 
able population of immigrants, mainly Gentians. On the whole the dis¬ 
illusioned Russian landlord felt back on expanding grain cultivation, 
despite the shockingly low yields attainable from inefficient serf labour. 

Thinking noble landlords sverc diercfore beginning to doubt die 
value of compulsory labour even in agriculture. This was particularly 
true of the black-soil provinces* where landlords were developing an 
interest in growing wheat for export to Western markets. In the 
absence of an adequate supply of free w r agc labour, ihe landlords of the 
agricultural zone necessarily clung to obligatory labour (bafshchBm)* 
It w r as obvious that for any individual owner to emancipate his own 
serfs would not guarantee that he could induce them to work on a 
wage basis for him rather than for someone else; only in die event of 
general emancipation could any landlord count on a sufficient supply 
of w r age labourers. 

Action by an individual landlord was the more impracticable 
because the decree of 1803 forbade the emandpatian by whole villages 
without land; in the highly fertile black-soil belt die landlord was 
naturally anxious to recover from his peasants the use of diat part of the 
land which they cultivated for their own subsistence. The landlords 
of the agricultural zone therefore were beginning to be willing to 
contemplate general emancipation, even widiout compensation, so 
long as it was without land. 

The situation was quite otherwise in the older central provinces, ill- 
adapted for modem commercial agriculture. Here the serf-owner 
derived his revenue less from the land than from the industrial occupa¬ 
tions of his peasants, whether in their own homes (kustmny) or in 
factories, and whether they w orked by their own choice or on the 
basis of a contract die landowner made with a factory-owner. This 
circumstance accounted for the grow ing prevalence m this area of dues 
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payment (^rcL) in place of obligatory labour {6iWuJrTWiT) p a growth 
particularly rapid from tlie closing decades of die eighteenth century. 
Here those landlords who thought favourably of emancipation did so 
in terms of emancipation with land bin for compensation. 

Two other considerations tending ro breed sentiment in favour of 
emancipation were more general in character. One was the increasingly 
obvious fact that under serfdom the economy of the nobles was nor 
prospering. It lias been computed that by mid-century two-thirds of 
tile privately owned serfs had been mortgaged, and chat the consequent 
debts of their owners amounted to more than half the market value of 
the serfs they owned. The other consideration was the continuing 
restlessness of the serfs themselves, which kept alive memories of the 
Pugachev revolt. In this respect, however, there was no new factor in 
die situation, and one may doubt die real motive power of the senti¬ 
ment expressed in the classic words of Alexander H + that it would 'be 
better that this reform be effected from above than from below". 

Had it not been for the growth among the ruling class of ideas 
favourable to emancipation, it seems higlily improbable that the 
autocracy* rooted in the support of die landowning and serf-owning 
nobility, could ever have essayed emancipation of the peasantry. Yet 
the main force leading in this direction would seem to have been die 
growth - and still more the retardation - of capitalist industry. Indus¬ 
try, far more than the effects that the changing world economy was 
having on Russian agriculrurcp was the chief dynamic factor ill 
revolutionizing Russia, Capitalist industrialists might be safely ignored 
so long as ii was only a question of their personal advantage* but in the 
new world conditions created by the so-called Industrial Revolution', 
it was clear that no state could hope to rank as a Great Power unless it 
developed a viable industry. The interests of ihc Russian state - and 
therefore, ai least indirectly* of its ruling class - demanded the growth 
of industry in Russia. The growth of industry* however* demanded 
an abundant supply of free labour and thus required the abolition ol 
serfdom. 

On the oilier hand, the growth of capitalise industry threatened the 
introduction into Holy Mother Russia of such social plague centres as 
Manchester or Lyons - or even Paris in the 'June Day's 'of 1848. This 
might mean the development of new forms of social disorder which 
would leave peasant disturbances - even those led by Razin and 
Pugachev - in the shade. Nor could partisans of the autocracy be 
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unaware that its historic roots by not in the activity of a bourgeoisie 
bur in the interests of a serf-owning nobility. To emancipate the serfs 
might also mean to emancipate the nobility front subservience to an 
autocracy that had begun to come into existence in the sixteenth 
century to serve die nobility. For the autocracy' now to turn to promo¬ 
tion of the interests of a nascent bourgeoisie would in itself constitute a 
social revolution of major dimensions. 

Thus, the arguments for and against state action in emancipation of 
the peasantry were so nicely balanced that it would have required a 
man of strong will to take the SEcp. Nicholas I* who had ascended the 
dir one in the shadow of the Decembrist revolt and of die consequently 
necessary executions and exiles of nobles to Siberia* was not such a 
man. Repeatedly appointing secret commissions to study the ‘peasant 
qucstion\ the Emperor constantly avoided any decisive steps. In 
consequence, Nicobitan Russia acquired the name of 'Frozen Russia 1 , 
Only a severe external shock could break up die ice and set Old Russia 
swirling in a modem current. 

The foreign policy of Russia in die first half of die nineteenth 
century was characterised by a not unnatural ambivalence. Unresolved 
problems of national interest arising from earlier territorial gains* 
necessarily continued to drive her to further expansion. Nowhere is the 
trudi of the saying* 'The appetite grows with caring 1 * more dearly 
exemplified riian in Russia's relations with Turkey. Originally purely 
defensive, directed at checking cite destructive raids of die Crimean 
Tatars, Russian policy and Russian arms had under Catherine given 
her a wholly defensible frontier, the northern shoreline of the Black 
Sea. The natural sequel had been her "Greek project 1 * designed to seat 
her grandson on ihc throne of a re-created Christian empire at Con¬ 
stantinople. Such futile dreams apart* the consolidation of Russian 
power over Little Russia and the acquisition of New Russia had laid 
the basis for a new national Russian interest. Hie possibility of growing 
wheat, and the mounting demand for wheat in the West, made 
control of the Struts* the narrow outlet from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean fc of paramount importance to Russia, It was not suffici¬ 
ent to secure guarantees for peaceful commerce; in an uncertain world, 
in which 'international law* remains a fiction, only military control 
df the essential passage could really satisfy Russian national interests. 

Yec diis Russian craving, natural though it might be, seemed to 
threaten to disrurb die balance of the world. It was naturally regarded 
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by the mistress of the seas as a special menace to her predominance, 
if Russia wu determined to secure control of the Straits - die Bosporus 
and Dardanelles - Britain was no less determined to prevent it. Thus 
was brought into focus the dominant theme of nineteenth-century 
diplomacy, die ^eold war' waged between Britain and Russia, in which 
Britain persistently pursued a policy of 'containment' of any Russian 
expansion in any quarter which Britain could effectively reach. The 
quarrel had, of course, still wider implications. Britain had played the 
lion's role in destroying the power of France and in tumbling the 
European dictatorship of Napoleon* but this tremendous victory had 
not been attained single-handed. Much as Russia had owed to British 
subsidies, the fact remained diat without the massed military might of 
Russia the battle of Leipzig and the campaign under Paris in IS14 
would have been impossible. There was no question that* next to 
Great Britain* Russia was die leading world power. 

It was inevitable* then, that in the very moment of triumph there 
should develop a strong polarity between Great Britain and Russia, 
Inevitable is a word at which ever)' historian shies, but it is the inevit¬ 
ability of specific events, not of general trends, that chiefly gives him 
pause. There was no reason to be surprised that, less than six months 
after the abdication of Napoleon, the victorious allies, led on opposite 
sides by Great Britain and by Russia, should be threatening cadi other 
with war over the Polish question. Temporary' community of larger 
interests momentarily prevented open conflict* Though Alexander's 
mystically conceived ‘Holy Alliance' was side-tracked* the Conceri of 
Europe found expression in die Quadruple (later Quintuple) Alliance* 

Stronger thin Russia’s native expansionist tendencies was Russia's 
desire to preserve the status quo arrived at by the Treaty' of Paris (1814) 
and by the Final Act of the Congress of Vienna (1815). Determined 
to preserve intact ihe existing regime in Russia itself, it had been only 
natural for Alexander 1 and, in large measure* for his brother Nicholas 
to wish to preserve also the existing international regime. This was 
die basis for Russia's role as ‘the gendarme of Europe*, ready to stamp 
out anywhere any movement threatening the established order. From 
the standpoint of die Western liberal, then necessarily a revolutionary, 
the situation was not inaptly described by Herzen* a Russian exile who 
bated die Russian autocracy but fervently loved his native Russia* 
In 1S51* from his precarious perch in Paris, he wrote of ‘this uncom¬ 
fortable neighbour* who is making himself file throughout Europe - 
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here by bayonets, there by spies. The Russian government is teaching 
out to the Mediterranean Sea through its protection, of the Ottoman 
Porte, to the Rhine through its protection of its German brothers-in- 
law and uncles* to the Atlantic Ocean til rough its protection of order 
in France- 1 Herzen challenged This universal protector , questioned 
'the negative role adopted by the Petersburg government, die role 
of an obstacle ceaselessly cropping up on the path of mankind*. 1 

Underneath the oecumenical conservatism of the Russian govern¬ 
ment* however, by die continuing pressure of specific Russian national 
interests, and ic was this factor that caused die ambivalence of Russian 
policy. 

Early in 1821 Prince Ypsibnii, a Fhanariot Greek whose father and 
grandfather had served die Turks as Impodars in Moldavia and 
Wallacliia and who himself was a Russian major-general led a small 
band across the Russo-Turkish frontier and seized Jassy, die capital of 
Moldavia. His fantastic conduct there led to his prompt repudiation 
by Emperor Alexander. The hatred of the Rumanian nobles for their 
Greek oppressors also pbyed into the hands of the Turks. YpsiJand’s 
enterprise fizzled out; by i&az Turkish suzerainty was restored local 
authority as tiospodius being now vested in Rumanian nobles instead 
of Phamriot Greeks, 

In die meantime, however, news of YpsilincTs venture had touched 
off savage risings among the Greeks in Morea, the ancient Pelopon¬ 
nesus, whence the revolt spread to die other Greek provinces and to the 
islands, including Crete. Though die Turks replied with a ferocity that 
even exceeded that of the rebels, they could gain no decisive military 
advantage. Alexander 1 was sorely troubled by diis outbreak. On the 
one hand was the temptation to go to die rescue of his strategically 
situated fellow Orthodox Christians; on die other, dierc was the 
conviction that revolt was inherently wrong. In his dilemma he accep¬ 
ted the advice of Mcttcrmdi to let die uprising bum itself out beyond 
the pale of civilization . It therefore remained for his less gifted successor 
Nicholas to drift into a war against die Turks wliich, though it aided 
the disruption of the Conceit of Europe, Iiad die advantage of serving 
Russian national interests. 

At that time Egypt, though nominally part of the Turkish Empire, 
was actually a fir more powerful state than was its suzerain. It was ruled 
by Mchemec All, a former Albanian tobacco-dealer who had* by an 
J Htran, So&rwu* V tiUtiatjyi lannik.h, VII, jog. 
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extensive system of monopolies, built up in Egypt a formidable sort 
of state socialism and, with the aid of French advisers, had modernized 
his army and his navy. A few months before the death of Alexander, 
Mebemet ALe had accepted the sukan P s imitation to gi ve aid against 
the Greeks in return for major territorial cessions by Turkey to Egypt. 
His son, Ibrahim, appointed pasha of die Mores, turned the tide 
derisively against the Greeks. Their defeats, however, forced them to 
agree on a single leader; in 1827 a national assembly elected as president 
Count Capo dTstria, who had represented Russia at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815. Shortly afterward,, an Anglo-French-Russiaii demand, 
for an immediate armistice led to a collision between their fleets and 
those of Turkey and Egypt in the bay of Navarino, at which the latter 
were completely destroyed, hi Great Britain Navarino was officially 
described as an ‘untoward event*, but Emperor Nicholas was no longer 
to be deterred. 

On 26 April 1828 Russia declared war on Turkey. Despite initial 
difficulties, a small Russian force crossed the Balkans and occupied 
Adrian cple* while a more formidable army advanced from the Cau¬ 
casus toward Trebizond The Turks' power of resistance was by no 
means broken, and the Russians were weakened by an outbreak of 
plague. Nevertheless, by a successful bluff the 'Sublime Porte P was 
persuaded to accept die treaty of Adrianople {14 September 1829). Tur¬ 
key lost little territorially* for Russia restored aU her conquests in 
Europe and part of those in Asia. But in other ways she had to pay 
heavily: die independence of Greece, though severely truncated* was 
recognized; formal autonomy was conceded to Rumania and to 
Serbia; the Straits were declared open to Russian merchantmen and eo 
those of other powers at peace with Turkey: and the provisions of the 
Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainardji relating to projection of die Christian 
subjects of Turkey were confirmed. In addition, Turkey was forced to 
agree to pay an indemnity far beyond her actual capacity* 

Thu* Russia, while implicitly sanctioning die right of revolution, 
had made great gains. Her eliicf waterfront, the Black Sea* had been 
made open to free commerce: she bad acquired a virtual protectorate 
over the provinces of Moldavia and Waliichia, which her troops 
continued to occupy and on which she imposed a form of constitution 
under which the powers of the Rumanian princes and boyars were 
nicely balanced to the advantage of their protector; she had confirmed 
her special interest in die Orthodox subjects of Turkey; and she had a 
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mcan^ of extorting further concessions by oaring to waive instalments 
of the indemnity. 

Scarcely had Nicholas achieved this diplomatic triumph when Ills 
complacency suffered a rude shock because of the outbreak of revolu¬ 
tions in Christian Europe. The July Revolution of 1S30 in France was 
speedily followed by die defeat of the Tories by the Whigs in Britain h 
by the revolt of the Belgians against the work of the Congress of 
Vienna, by disturbances m some of die smaller German and Italian 
states, and by Polish defiance of Russian rule. The established system 
of order, to the maintenance of which Russia was so deeply committed, 
seemed to be everywhere crumbling, Nicholas would have liked to 
act but,, unable to induce even Austria or Prussia to co-operate, had 
ultimately to content himself with stubborn refusal to address Louis 
Philippe as "brothers 

Only in Poland could he actively assert himself The Polish aristo¬ 
cracy were willing to co-operate by upholding the tsacs authority as 
constitutional king, but Nicholas insisted on unconditional submission. 
Though outnumbered almost three to one* die Polish forces resisted 
gallantly for nearly a year. In the end. the constitution was replaced by 
the arbitrary authority of a viceroy, who maintained what was virtually 
a reign of terror. In addition, a Russian uni versity at Kiev replaced the 
Polish university at Vilna (1834) ; heavy pressure was put on die Uniates 
10 force their return to the Orthodox Church. In die Ukraine, the 
Magdeburg Law, which had given special privileges to the tow nsmen, 
v\ as revoked, even the Li thuanian Statute lost i ts validity, thou £*h some 
of its special provisions w ere carried forward as Russian law, applicable 
only in two of the Ukrainian provinces, hi 1835 the Emperor himself 
issued a solemn oral warning; Tf you obstinately cherish die dream of 
separate nationality, of an independent Poland, and all these chimeras, 
you will only bring great misfortunes on yourselves/ 1 


1 There are several versions of the Emperoris remarks; [he One given here is 
from JW*/ & SuPturs&wg, h November (j December) iS JTl published by 
Order of Nicholas ahem had appeared ai Paris in JtmntaUa DOeu f 11 Novem- 
- ^ 'Imptratpr Nltnlai Pavlovicli v Varshavie. 183* g ■ 

in Russia Star™, TO (May 1873), (STO-tfpo. tf. a | sn D . V . Davydov, ■Rj«h' 
impcraiora Nikolaia deputy goroda Vanhava pH priemie ikfi vo dvertrie 
Lizenkj, ibitl., VI (October 1*72), 391-393, and Baron F. A* Bilhler, ’O 
aapeehaiarti neehi imperatDra Nikolais Varshavsldm depuraram. 1S15 g’ ibid., 
V! (December 679-683. The account given in Schiemann, GewUcA* 

:mUr ***** -V*W«w /, Hf, 177-178, is quite unreliable. 
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Even Russian gains by the Treaty of Adrianople soon seemed 
endangered, Mchemet Ali of Egypt, encouraged by the new French 
regime, claimed Syria as a reward for his aid against the Greeks, In 1833 
he forcibly seized the area and advanced into Asia Minor as far as 
Brusa, [he ancient cradle of Ottoman power. The sultan, finding no 
Support from either Great Britain or France, admitted a Russian fleet 
to die Bosporus; a Russian army was landed on the Asiatic shore ready 
to check the advancing army of Egypt. 

The Western powers, more alarmed by the threat of Russian power 
in the Straits titan by die gains of Mehemet All* successfully exerted 
diplomatic pressure on the sultan to confirm the loss of Syria and dius 
save Asia Minor. Vet Russia* though her troops had not engaged the 
Egyptian forces* was able to persuade the terrified sultan to accept the 
Treaty of Uiikiar-Skelcssi (1 S33); under its terms Russia promised 
military assistance to Turkey in any further emergency in return for 
the closing of the Dardanelles eg die warships of other foreign powers. 
By diplomacy rather than by war Russia had at length secured die 
Jong-coveted position of protector, not merely of certain provinces or 
even of Orthodox subjects but of the Ottoman Empire as a whole. 

The solution was not long lasting. Ibraliiin* governing Syria, for his 
fuller and attempting to use Jiis father's methods of monopolies and 
military' conscription* speedily provoked revolt in the Lebanon (1S34). 
Encouraged by a series of further revolts, the Turkish sultan made an 
attempt to recover Syria from Egypt (1S39). His army was annihilated, 
and his fleet deserted to die enemy, A new sultan offered peace, but 
Great Britain was anxious to undermine die exclusive position of 
Russia at Constantinople; she therefore engineered a four-power 
demand by Britain, Austria, Prussia and Russia that the Egyptians 
evacuate northern Syria, Crete and the Moslem holy places in Arabia. 
Ignoring die threats of France, which supported Egypt, a British 
squadron* co-operating with die Lebanese mountaineers, took Beirut 
and Acre* Mchcmcr Ali was forced back into Egypt and stripped of his 
mill [ary and naval power, 

Turkey had been saved by International action* and Russia bad lost 
her protectorate. A new international Straits Convention (1S41) closed 
tile Bosporus and die Dardanelles to the warship of all foreign powers* 
including Russia, when Turkey w-as at peace. The Liberal Palmerston's 
diplomacy had driven Russia back to her earlier policy of destroying 
Turkey* In 1S44 Nicholas revisited London; in earnest and frank 
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conversations with she Conservative Lord Aberdeen* then Foreign 
Secretary, the Russian Emperor began to develop the concept of J Thc 
Sick Man of Europe'. Turkey's mortal illness was of such a pestilential 
nature that it was prudent to arrange the funeral in advance. Nicholas 
went so Far as to draw up a memorandum covering what he understood 
to have been agreed on as representing the mutual interests of Britain 
and Russia; he apparently felt ttiar Aberdeen had committed die 
British ministry permanently to a policy of Anglo^Russian co¬ 
operation. 

Once more the broader interests of Russian policy pushed aside her 
more specific interest in the Straits question. The revolutions of 1848 
were far more serious and wider in scope chan chose of jSjo had been’ 
tliis time the governments of Austria and Prussia were also involved. 
Although Russia remained internally unaffected, she could not venture 
to counter Britain's policy of assisting liberals wherever her maritime 
arm could reach. Tile shadow of Russian intervention* however* hung 
over die Frankfun Assembly, contributing not a little to its failure to 
achieve German national unity by peaceful and democratic action. In 
1849 the Hungarian Rcpubhc was destroyed by a Russian army, and 
that country was handed back to the Hapsburgs, 

In 1850 Russian threats deterred Prussia from risking w T ar with a 
renascent Austria; Frederick William abandoned the idea of unifying 
Germany under Prussian leadership and at Olmtirz accepted total 
humiliation. Though badly shaken, die European order seemed to be 
in process of re-establishmenL In Central Europe die primacy of 
Austria had been restored, and within Austria Sehwarzeiibcrg promised 
a reactionary policy more vigorous than that of MctternicJn In France 
the Second Republic was eliminated by the coup d^tat of Louis Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte; if the new monarch was not one who could officially 
be called H brother 1 * he w r as at least a monarch. In England the bogey of 
Chartism had been definitely laid. 

For Russia in 1S52 die rime seemed opportune to press her claims on 
Turkey. A quirk of British politics had forced die bellicose Palmerston 
out of the Foreign Office and had seated Lord Aberdeen as prime 
minister; Aberdeen was the president of an apparently powerful 
peace sodety and a long-time personal friend of Emperor Nicholas; 
the air at Westminster w as full of the idea of international free trade 
and international peace* so vigorously urged by Cobdcn and Bright, 
and echoed by Russell, who was at the Foreign Office. Napoleon HI, 
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for purposes of the plebiscite which overwhelmingly ratified his 
assumption of the imperial title, had vigorously insisted 'The Empire 
means peace.' Austria was doubly indebted, to Russia, and Prussia 
seemed innocuous. 

It was small wonder that Nicholas thought the demise of Turkey was 
impending. To the British ambassador at St. Petersburg, the Emperor 
remarked: "We liavc on our hands a sick man, a very sick man; it will 
be, I tell you frankly, a great misfortune if one of these days he should 
slip away from us, especially before nil necessary arrangements were 
made/ 1 Nicholas denied that lie had any ambition to realize his 
grandmother** dream of reconstituting the Bvzantinc Empire, chough 
he emphasised his duty toward his fellow-Christiaiu under Turkish 
rule. Specifically. he suggested that die Serbs and Bulgars should be 
put under a regime similar to that already in effect for Moldavia and 
Walkchia, that Egypt and Crete should be given to Great Britain, and 
that Constantinople might be c temporarily T occupied by Russia. Great 
Britain did not take the bait but stood on die position that a sick man 
needs a physician, not a firm of undertakers. Unfortunately for Russia, 
Greac Britain chose this moment to send back as her ambassador to the 
Porte Lord Stratford dc Redclifie, an inveterate foe of Russian ainbi- 
cions in the Near East and independent enough to ignore instructions 
from Loudon. 

Obstinately determined to take advantage of the apparently favour¬ 
able international conjuncture, Russia had hoped to use a Turkish 
attack on Montenegro as a casus fc/Jr, but was foiled by Austria's prompt 
and successful diplomatic intervention in Montenegro’s behalf. 
Cheated of cliis pretext, the tsar sent Prince A, 5 . Menshikov, great- 
grandson of Peter 1 ! favourite, as a special envoy to Constantinople 
with a peremptory demand that a dispute between Roman Catholic 
and Greek Orthodox monks over the custody of the keys to the Holy 
Sepulchre be decided in favour of the latter. The envoy was charged 
also to offer Turkey military and naval protection against any Western 
power in return ior a clarification of the Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainardji 

1 Official translation, as later submitted to Parliament, of dispatch dated 
i t January iSfj, front Srr G* IT, Seymour, ambassador at St. Petersburg, to Lord 
John Russell, II. M. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, In AmtmU and Papers^ 
13 ^ 4 , LXXF, 836; cf. also dispatch dated 21 Jaminiry 18 jj, ibid^ p- S3L 
Tcmperley notes thru in ihe actual dispatch p the phrase "sick man' does not 
occur; Seymour reported iha: Nicholas's renratk was L tiie bear is dyinp". 
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in Russia^ favour. Although France, on the basis of a series of treaties 
dating bach to 1535* supported the Latin Catholics, Stratford dc 
Reddiffe was able to secure a mutually satisfactory solution of the 
narrower issue. 

Russia, however, confident that she did nor have to fear war with 
the West, persisted in pressing the broader question. Finding the Turks 
reeaJcitTantfc Nicholas sent Iiis troops to reotcupy Moldavia and 
WalJachia (2 July 1853). To his dismay, Great Britain and France 
promptly sent fleets to the Dardanelles. At the same time, in consulta¬ 
tion with Austria and Prussia, they arrived at a formula p which Russia 
accepted, for solution of the difficulty. On the advice of the British 
ambassador, however, the Turks modified the formula in a way which 
Russia rejected. On 22 October 1853 the British fleet entered the 
Straits; the following day Turkey declared war on Russia, 

Desultory fighting along the Danube was followed by the destruc¬ 
tion of die Turkish fleet by the Russian at Sinope (30 November). 
Nicholas apparently still hoped for peace, an illusion strengthened by 
an ill-timed and effusive visit to Sc. Petersburg by a delegation of 
English Quakers. In both Britain and France war fever rose quickly. 
On 27 February 1854 a British ultimatum, closely followed by a 
French one, demanded prompt promise that the Russians w ould 
evacuate the Danubian principalities by 30 April; in the absence of a 
satisfactory reply, w H ar was declared on 2S March, A British squadron 
operated ineffectually in the Baltic, and British and French troops were 
sent to defend Constantinople. In the face of Austrian threats, die 
Russian troops were withdrawn during the summer, and the Princi¬ 
palities were occupied by neutral Austrian troops. The avowed purpose 
of the war had been achieved without fighting. Yet it was now impos¬ 
sible to make peace without bloodshed and glory. 

In September 1854 some 70,000 French, British and Turkish troops 
were landed in the Crimea, intent on the siege of Sebastopol; there 
they were joined by a handful of Sardinians. The allies had had no 
experience of serious war for over a generation; they had no single 
commander-in-chief; they were besieging a fortress generally regarded 
as impregnable; their military blunders, including the famous charge 
of the Light Brigade, fully justified the remark, Tc's magnificent, but it 
is not war*; rhe crew's of the wooden ships suffered horribly from the 
Russian explosive shells (a French invention, which, rather than the 
later battle between the Monitor and the Marrimac, led to the develop- 
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mcnt of tht armour-clad battleship) ; the logistical problems, difficult 
at best* were complicated by remarkable inefficiency and corruption. 
Storms and cholera cook frightful toll; the deficiencies of the hospital 
service made the name of Florence Nightingale renowned. The Rus¬ 
sians had all the advantages of unitary command, of numerically 
superior forces available, and of fighting on their own soil. Yet after 
protracted sicgc T during which Emperor Nicholas died* Sebastopol fell 
(9 September 1855). Honour was satisfied* and on both sides, for the 
Russians took the fortress of Kars in Armenia (28 November). 

An international Congress at Paris, early in 1856s arranged terms 
of peace. All conquests were restored, but Russia ceded a portion of 
Bessarabia* acquired in 1812* and relinquished control of the mouths of 
die Danube. Russian pretensions to any special role in Moldavia and 
Wallachia were destroyed. The Black Sea was neutralized and demili¬ 
tarized, save for minima] coastguard forces; die Straits Convention of 
1841 was reaffirmed. For his part, the sultan promised religious freedom 
and civil rights to his Christian subjects. These terms proved to have 
but slight importance. The Black Sea clauses were repudiated by Russia 
in 1870, during the Franco-Prussian War, and Russia speedily resumed 
her pressure on Turkey. 

The significance of the Crimean War lay not in the peace terms hue 
in the complete destruction of Russian hegemony over the Continent, 
Released from fear of Russian military intervention, the Western 
powers were free to embark on that scries of wars among themselves 
which resulted in die political unifEearion of Italy and Germany, Vastly 
more important: were the internal consequences in Russia itself. That 
which the secret commissions of Nicholas I had failed to achieve was 
made manifestly necessary by the humiliating defeat of Russia at the 
hands of the West, operating at its lowest level of efficiency. The 
superiority' of an industrial economy, the inherent incompetence of a 
serf-ridden country* could no longer be denied* 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

Among books previously mentioned, the most valuable here are 
Robinson and Tugan-Baranovsky. 

A general accounr of Russian foreign relations in this period may be 
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found in Lobanov-Roscovsky h Russia and Europe i Szj-t S?8* A recent 
study of the hardening of British sentiment against Russia b Gleason's 
Gtttesif of Russophobia in Great Britain* Among many studies of the Near 
Eastern question p Mostly *5 Russian Diplomacy and the Opening of the 
Near Eastern Question in iSjSand iSj 9r Puryear s France and the Levant, 
and lib England, Russia, and the Straits Question are most useful’ Miller s 
Ottoman Empire is still serviceable for general background; a more 
detailed narrative of rhe whole problem, principally from rhe stand- 
poiut of Turkey and of the British cabinet, is Tcmperleys England and 
the Near East ; The Crimea. 

Leo Tolstois Sevastopol Stories were written while he was serving 
there during the siege. 
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The Great Reforms 

1857-1875 


The new tsar, Alexander II (1855-1881). had given no promise of 
becoming 'the Liberator 1 , He had been carefully educated for his 
duties as the future ruler and had been entrusted with responsibility 
by his devoted £1 thcr. As heir, lie had exercised his influence to restrain 
his father from imposing even mild restrictions on the power of the 
nobles over their serfs. One of his first acts as tsar was to dismiss 
Bibikov, who in 1S47 had imposed the ^Inventory Regulations’ in the 
Kiev area and who later as Minister of die Interior had attempted to 
extend them to the Lithuanian and White Russian provinces. 

The radical intelligentsia hoped litde from him’ the most they 
ventured to propose in the early months following his accession were 
promotion of education, relaxation (not abolition) of censorship , and 
railway construction. In Russia no publication presumed 10 raise 
openly die question of the abolition of serfdom; it was merely hinted 
at in terms of *a rational distribution of the economic forces 1 . It was with 
pleased surprise that the opposition welcomed Alexander s cancellation 
of university restrictions imposed after 1848 and the gram o f permission 
to travel abroad. 

Yet Alexander understood very well die significance of Russia s 
defeat and + with whatever distaste, resolutely set about the task of 
finding a solution for the crippling burden of serfdom- His new 
Minister of die Interior Lanskoi, was quite sympathetic to the general 
principle of emancipation, but hesitated over die means. Immediate 
emancipation of the peasants without land - the method soon to be 
adopted for American slaves — would obviously have produced enor¬ 
mous disorders, perhaps another 'Pugachevshthina; unless the 
unthinkable idea of requiring payment for personal freedom were 
adopted, it w r ould also have threatened the nobles of the central 
provinces with loss of the revenues earned by their serfs apart from 
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cultivation of the land. Emancipation with land would requite com¬ 
pensation to the landowners, and this, unless the burden could be 
placed on die peasants, must entail state expenditures on a va l e 
seemingly impossible in view of the {tightening disorder of the state 
finances caused by the war; especially in the ‘noil-agricultural 1 provin¬ 
ces, it would be necessary to price the land to be transferred, not in 
terms of its intrinsic value, but in terms of the possibilities its holders 
had of earning money in industry'. 

In this dilemma Alexander preferred to invite the views of the 
nobility, whose elected ‘marshals' assembled at Moscow in August 1856 
for the coronation- Even earlier, in March 1856, in a speech to'the local 
nobility of Moscow, Alexander had openly remarked that ‘the existing 
order of holding souk cannot remain unchanged' and Iiad thrown our 
the famous propaganda warning 'that serfdom cannot be continued for 
ever, and that ir would therefore he better that this reform be cfleeted 
from above than from below 1 . 1 It was not a new thought, but merely 
a pointed cello of a suggestion that Emperor Nicholas J. speaking ‘not 
as Sovereign, bur as the first noble in the Empire’, had made to the 
nobility of Smolensk in 1847: ‘It would be betrer for us to give it up 
voluntarily than to permit iliat they [the peasants! it away from 
us- Serfdom is the reason that we have no trade or industry.* 1 

rite nobles, however, declined to take the initiative; only a few 
submitted projects, and only as individuals. The Emperor therefore 
had no recourse but to appoint, in January 1857, still another secret 
committee. This committee, despite the urging* of the Ministry of the 
Interior, dragged its feet, Noe until the end of the year did Alexander 
venture to order the nobles to set up in each province an elected 
committee to discuss die question. At the beginning of i8j8 an imperial 
Rescript was published, announcing the august intention to emancipate 
tile landowners' peasants on the basis of communal purchase of stated 
amounts of land. Critical as the nobles in general niigbt be, there 
could no longer be any turning back. Once the intention to emanci¬ 
pate had been publicly announced, it remained only to choose the 
method- 

The work of die local committees in 1858 brought out very clearly 


1 There 3-TC many valiant versions of dus well-known phrase; the 
here is as Alexander replied it in the State Council on 9 Fdbruarv 
Ruiwkma Sutrina XXV JI (i8So) p 377, 

= Semevskif* AVwr'idrijAH vopras y Rosiii r [I ? tfiy n. 


one given 
ififjr; of. 
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the sharp conflict of interests between the nobility of the central 
hion-agriculturaF provinces, where the industrial earnings of the serfs 
were the chief source of their owners' income,, and the nobility of the 
black-soil provinces, where the labour of the peasants on the land 
itself produced the revenue. The chief spokesman of the former p and 
therefore die chief critic of die solution indicated by the government, 
w as Untovsky, marshal of die nobility of Tver. His proposal was for 
immediate emancipation with bud, and with compensation to the 
owner both for the land and for the person of the serf: granted that it 
was unjust to expect the peasant to redeem his own person* he was to 
be required only to pay for the land; since, however* the original 
assignment to the nobles of power over die labour-strength of die 
peasant had been made in die interests of the state, it was held 10 be 
just that the state s out of its general revenues, should now compensate 
the noble for the impending withdrawal from him of die right to 
exploit the labour of the peasant. 

To counterbalance this idea, the government entrusted to Posen, an 
alleged liberal, formulation of a programme which it hoped to persuade 
the provincial committees of the nobles to accept. Posen's programme, 
expressing the interests of the black-soil landlords, proposed diat* after 
a temporary obligatory period to case the transition* the peasants should 
be given personal freedom without compensation and without laud: 
dins the landlord would recover at his own disposal the land former!) 
allotted to the peasants for dicir sustenance; able to hire the labour of 
landless peasants* lie would receive lus compensation in the increase of 
his commercial acreage. The answer of the Tver committee was a 
vigorous dircat to resign and leave the work entirely to government 
officials. 

Early in 1859 an 'Editing Commission', divided into four sections, 
set to work. It was composed mainly of representatives of the ministries 
concerned* supplemented by 'expert-members' whose work in die 
provincial committees of nobles had attracted favourable attention. 
The chairmans!lip was given to Rostovtsev, who in 1825 had given 
die first warning of the impending ^Decembrist* rising and who had 
since become chief of the military schools; his appointment in 1857 as a 
member of the secret committee had provoked dismay among the 
advocates of reform, but he proved to be a serious and loyal servant of 
Alexander's ptirposc. 

The guiding spirit, however, was N. A. Miliurin, an exceptionally 
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able and energetic man, still only 40 years of age but with a distin¬ 
guished record of twenty-three years of service as an official in the 
Ministry of the Interior. Originally prominent because he was a 
nephew of Count Kiselev* whom Nicholas bad called his 'chief of staff 
for peasant affairs 1 p Miliudn had proved his own worth. In 1857 he had 
almost been dismissed as a holder of radical political opinions but had 
been protected by powerful supported including the Minisrer, and 
even the Chancellor, Prince Gorchakov. He now became Deputy 
Minister of the Interior and the soul of the new line taken, by the 
government. To guide the work of the Editing Commission, both the 
original ideas of the Rescript of 1857 and the Posen programme of 
1&5S were set aside; die new directions proposed emancipation with 
land, subject to government-assisted redemption, with a brief transition 
period, during which the peasants would pay the landlords a fixed 
ohmk (money payment) for land temporarily assigned to diem; 
iarshdurifl (obligatory labour) was to be converted into ebroh; die 
peasants, organized in communes, w ere to have autonomy. 

The work of the Editing Commission required over a year and a 
half- its published records fill twenty-seven large volumes. The original 
chairman, Rostovtsev, died of overwork and was replaced by Count 
Panin, personally hostile to die reform bur also a loyal servant of the 
Emperor, Despite sharp conflicts* Mi lint in was able to salvage the main 
features of the project. An important factor in the delay was that the 
nobles were permitted to send delegates to review the work in progress 
and to submit cheir criridsms- 

The first such delegation represented chiefly the relatively non- 
agricultural provinces: most of its members accepted the general 
principle of emancipation with land, but they feared the consequences 
of permanent fixation of obrok; they also objected strenuously to the 
projected surrender of the nobles* administrative power over die 
peasants and sharply criticized the anticipated bureaucratic supervision 
of 'autonomous* peasant-communes. Fortunately for the scheme under 
considc ration, a high-ranking aristocrat who was. not a member of the 
delegation gave personal offence to Alexander by the sharpness of bis 
criticism of the existing bureaucratic system and by his demand that 
elective organs of the nobility should share in state authority. The 
second delegation* representing mainly bSack-soii provinces, had vainly 
hoped to swing Panin to their view favouring landless emancipation 
and with no provision for peasant autonomy. In the final stages of the 
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struggle the utmost that Mil kiting opponents could win was some 
downward revision of the size of land allotments and upward re vision 
of the in the black-soil areas p together with die promise, never 
realized, that the temporary ohmks would be revised after twenty 
years. 

In die Main Committee, to which die draft scheme w as submitted in 
October i860, it proved exceedingly difficult to secure a majority. 
Only after two months of stubborn argument, and at the price of 
further reduction in the size of allotments, was the project endorsed. 
Tile draft was subjected to final review by die Council of State, die 
members of which were personally instructed by the Emperor that 
laying aside all personal interests, you should act os stale officials 
invested with my confidence*. 1 Only one significant change was made* 
the addition of a provision that by mutual agreement between peasants 
and landlord a 'beggarly** 'gratuitous 1 allotment, one-quarter of the 
normal size, might he transferred to the peasants without compensation. 
On 19 February' (3 March) rE6i, Alexander celebrated the sixth 
anniversary of ids accession by signing die necessary covering mani¬ 
festo, which after appropriate military precautions had been Eaten, was 
published two weeks later (17 March). 

The tsar had become the emancipator and, as events were to prove, 
had cut from under his feet die Jii&ioric basis of die autocracy. Every 
precaution bad been taken to protect die economic interests of the 
nobility, but the fact remained thai they had been converted from 
'gratuitous chiefs of police' in die villages into state pensioners. The 
power they had once dreamed of wielding in affairs of state had passed 
irrevocably into the hands of die bureaucracy'. The personnel of the 
state apparatus was sriU staffed principally from the ranks of the 
nobility* but the nobility p losing their direct economic and adminis¬ 
trative power, were no longer to be capable of playing the role of a 
ruling class on which the monarch could solidly base his pow F cr. Ic 
remained to be seen whether the ruler could find another social element, 
economically strong enough to replace the old land-owning, serf- 
owning nobility, or whether die autocrat and his bureaucrats would 
find themselves suspended in a vacuum, isolated from any significant 
social support. 

It w*as t of course* theoretically possible that die regime* which since 
Catherine had viewed die nobility' with suspicion* might succeed in 
1 RuaJtaia Siama f XXVII (iS&a)* 37®- 
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finding die necessary replacement. That it was necessary, in view of die 
desperate hostiliry engendered in die peasantry' by the terms of Emanci¬ 
pation, was to be made clear in die course of die Revolution in the 
twentieth century* Why the peasants had no cause to be grateful for 
Emancipation requires summary examination of its immensely compli¬ 
cated, often confusing and sometimes contradictory provisions. Some 
of die statutes applied generally; others applied to special portions of 
the empire or to special categories of Landlords' peasants. Here only the 
main features of the reform will be noted in generalised form. A clear 
distinction must be observed between the juridical and the economic 
powers of the nobles* both before and after the reform. 

In the first place, the juridical authority of the noble over the persons 
of his peasants was terminated* without compensation to the former 
owner; die peasant ceased to be a chattel at die mercy' of the whims 
of another human being. The peasant, however, acquired neither 
complete individual freedom nor legal equality with liis former 
master. He remained a member of die 'tributary' orders, subject to 
capitation fsouT) tax and to military conscription; he became a 
member of a legally recognized group, the commune, which controlled 
his freedom of movement. 

The commune [toFsfae chshdmtvv or ‘village community’, winch in 
practice did not always coincide with foe actually functioning krcst'iim- 
stand cbshchiua or ‘peasant Commune') was of course not wholly new. 
The old practice of communal landholding, or at least of communal 
control exercised over land held by individual peasant households* 
had never died out in Russia, as it long since had in most of foe West. 
A factor of great importance in keeping it alive had been its use* even 
on lands privately held by foe nobles, as a means of imposing collective 
responsibility on foe peasants for discharge of focir obligations both 
to the state and to their owners. It had of course been perfectly possible 
for a noble landowner to interfere with foe autonomy of die old 
peasant-commune, popularly known as mir {'world'), but in general 
die old institution had proved normally serviceable. The new legal 
commune did not necessarily coincide with the old mjr* but there was 
a strong tendency' for foe law* which at best w as confused, to be largely 
ignored in practical operation by the tradition-bound peasantry'. 

The official commune, with which foe former serf-owner had no 
right to interfere* was a local class institution, composed of peasant 
householders; it elected its own officials and enjoyed a limited auto- 
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nomy in the control of its property and in the distribution among its 
members of the obligations which* under the 'circular guaranteed 
rested on it as a collective unit. No member of the commune could 
escape membership in it k or even leave its territory temporarily, with¬ 
out an official document issued by his commune. Over the commune 
was established a higher organ of peasant autonomy, the 
similarly governed by officials elected by the peasants themselves and 
veiled with low-level judicial and punitive authority. Both vafosi' and 
commune were to be under the jurisdiction not of the local nobility 
but of the bureaucratic authority' of the local apparatus of the state 
power. This arrangement was essentially similar to that worked our by 
Kiselev for the state peasants under Nicholas L 

Thus the new ‘freedom* of the peasants bore no relationship to the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen, or John Stuart MiiTs Oi Liberty* 
However well-disposed the authors of Emancipation were toward the 
peasants, they could not shake off the traditional Russian concepts of 
corporate status or rise above the thought of imposing a measure of 
welfare on wards of tile Orthodox state. The ideology of Emancipation 
was a fitting prelude to die ideology of the Soviet Union. 

On the economic side the changes wrought by Emancipation were 
less sweeping than the* juridical provisions. The peasants did nor 
immediately become proprietors of their land* cither as individuals or 
as communes* nor were they released from their economic obligations 
to their former masters. Instead, diey became 'temporary obligatory 
peasants' for an indefinite term; the only change was that the amount of 
laud they must be assigned for their own use and the corresponding 
payments, in money or in labour, they must make to the landlords, 
were officially regulated within narrowly flexible limits. For every 
part of the country there was officially determined the normal land 
aUotmem per ‘revision soul' which must be temporarily assigned by the 
landowner for the peasants' use; except in the non-bhck-soil parts of 
the steppe, where land was relatively more plentiful, the landlord and 
the peasant commune were given the option of agreeing on an allot¬ 
ment ranging downward in size to not less than one-third of the 
statutory' nom 

These provisions were hedged about with innumerable reservations 
such as that the allotment per emancipated male must not be smaller 
than the pre-reform holding unless die latter bad exceeded half the new 
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statutory norm* or that allotments above the maximum or below rhe 
minimum might be made with corresponding adjust me tic of she 
peasants 9 obligations, or that landlords might arbitrarily reduce allot- 
meats to the minimum in order to keep a permitted proportion of the 
amble land in their own hands. In addition to die right of landlords 
under certain circumstances to make such ‘cut-offs 1 from the pre- 
reform holdings of the peasants, they had the right to insist on an 
unscrambling of the land retained by them for their own use from the 
lands temporarily allotted to the peasants. This frequently resulted in 
loss of access by peasants to essential streams or meadows* 

The obligations which die ‘temporary' obligator)' peasants’ were to 
owe to die landlords were equally carefully defined,, so far as possible 
in trbrok (money dues) rather than harshchina (obligatory labour). To 
the maximum allotment in each district corresponded a maximum 
annual charge, which did not diminish in proportion to reduction in 
the size of the allotment; acceptance of a minimum allotment (one- 
third of the maximum) might entail payment of one-half the maximum 
annual rare. 


Still more important, the principle of fixing annual obligations in 
terms of opportunities for industrial earnings resulted in higher animal 
charges per acre in die non-agricultural provinces than in the rich 
black-soiS provinces. Despite die theory that the peasant was being 
emancipated without compensation for his personal freedom* the 
actual fixing of obligations took careful account of his earning power 
apa rt from the land. It was not the intention of Emancipation that the 
noble should suffer in his pocket-book - 

For some areas there were departures from these general terms, lit 
the parts of Litdc Russia affected by the Inventor)' Regulations and in 
the Lithuanian and White Russian provinces which had been threatened 
with diem, the elaborate new calculations were not necessary for the 
temporary obligatory peasants* In those Western provinces where 
Polish influences had been strong among die landlords, and still more 
in the "Congress kingdom" of Poland itself, where serfdom had been 
legally, though not economically, abolished by Napoleon, the impact 
of die Polish revolt of 18^3-1864, to be referred ro below* soon 


resulted in specially favourable conditions for die peasants. 

Household peasants, who had not held Land when serfs, were 
emancipated* like the American negro slave* without compensation 
and widiout laud- if they could not enrol in some commune - where* 
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being landless* they were not likely to be welcome - they were 
permitted to enrol as members of die burgher population. Most of 
those who did not stay on as servants in their old homes joined the small 
but growing army of wage-workers in industry'. 

To complete the emancipatory process it was necessary that the 
peasants Yedccnf themselves from their status as ‘temporary obligatory' 
peasants*. The basic principle of redemption was that, by mutually 
voluntary agreements* the peasants, organized in communes, were to 
redeem die land (not their persons) from die owner 5 conclusion of a 
redemption agreement would 1101 merely transfer legal title to the 
land dius redeemed to the commune; it would also terminate for ever, 
and without further compensation, die economic obligations of die 
peasants to their former owners. 

ft should be obvious that tliis theoretical redemption was not merely 
a matter of selling land to peasants (who already had the use of it) but 
a device to make them pay compensation for their former obligations, 
tc is not surprising that the overwhelming majority of redemption 
agreements were concluded on the initiative of the landowners* and 
that peasant refusal to accept such agreements was the chief impediment 
to swift implementation of the reform. 

Cash redemption by the peasants was dearly impossible. Only widi 
government assistance could the peasants raise the necessary sums, for 
the official redemption price was arrived at by capitalizing at G per cent 
the current obligations of the peasants involved. The government 
therefore undertook to issue to die landlords interest-bearing bonds 
covering Bo per cent of the redemption price (75 per cent if the tempo¬ 
rary allotments were reduced in size at the time of redemption); the 
balance must be arranged with the peasant commune. The landlord 
had the right to force conclusion of a redemption agreement, though 
in such case he must forgo any compensation beyond the government's 
share. Whether redemption was forced or voluntary* the commune 
must reimburse die government through a special tax in the form of 
redemption payments spread over forty-nine years. 

Since it was to be anticipated that landlords and peasants would not 
readily agree on details, it was provided chat supervision of the working 
out of the reform should be entrusted to special officials, who were to 
discuss general and specially difficult particular problems among 
themselves at county and provincial congresses. These 4 peace mediators' 
were to be appointed by the provincial governors from among the 
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local nobility. Lanskoi* its Minister of the Interior, instructed the 
governors 10 choose men with a sense of justice and fairness* whose 
word would command die confidence of the peasants. 

Lanskoi, however, was promptly removed from office* as was Jiis 
deputy* Miliuth. The new Minister, Valuiev* had been die chief 
opponent of the reform when it was an the hands of the Main Com¬ 
mittee. He now attempted unsuccessfully to browbeat the peace 
mediators and force them to interpret their duties in the way desired by 
influential landlords. When, however* he attempted to get rid of the 
most honest among them by proposing* on grounds of economy* to 
reduce the total number, the peace mediators defeated him by announc¬ 
ing tileir willingness* if necessary, to accept reduction of as much as Iialf 
their salaries provided there were no dismissals. In the early stages* 
therefore, the reform was carried out with somewhat surprising 
fairness. 

However carried out* the reform inevitably produced bitter dis¬ 
appointment among the peasantry* who* from the publication, of the 
original Rescript in 1857 ro the publication of the final terms* had been 
unusually quiescent. In the months following Emancipation* unable to 
believe that the officials were not betraying the intentions of die tsar* 
the peasants reacted with unusual violence. These peasant disturbances* 
far more numerous than at any time even in die reign of Nicholas I, 
were ruthlessly suppressed by the military; in one case, in wJiieh 
university students had a requiem mass celebrated for the dead* the 
officiating monks were exiled to Solovetsky. 

The atmosphere of reaction on the part of the government conld noti 
however, scop further reforms. The hopes of greater state efficiency 
which had inspired Emancipation required additional measures* and 
the abolition of the nobles* control over the peasants created a situation 
with which the existing structure of the bureaucratic apparatus could 
not cope. The special position the nobility had occupied had been 
shaken at its base, and it became progressively necessary to make 
provision for other classes somehow to share in the conduct of public 
affairs. 

The most direct consequence of Emancipation was its extension to 
the numerous categories of fiscal peasants* for die reform of 1861 had 
applied only to privately owned peasants. The-hirer in 1858 had 
numbered almost n*ooo t ooo fouls' (males of all" ages registered for 
capitation tax purposes); there remained almost 13,000*000 'souls'* 
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most of whom, since Kiselev’s reforms, had enjoyed much the same 
sort of communal autonomy imposed on die landowners’ peasants 
in r86i, without owning the land they cultivated. In 1863 serfs on the 
lands of the imperial family f who had been granted communal auto¬ 
nomy only in 185s* were freed with allotments dose to the maximal 
norms of the landowners* peasants. In 1S66 and 1167 most of the state 
peasants were also granted as permanent allotments die lands they 
already Cultivated; though their annual payments to die state were at 
the same rime increased, die burden resting on them was substantially 
less than that on die former landowners* peasants. 

The position of die peasants renting state lands in Siberia and Trans¬ 
caucasia was not seriously alfected, In die Cossack areas, where rhe 
peasants had long enjoyed 1 special regime of collective local autonomy 
in return for a heavier burden of military service* the land had been 
held in die name of the Cossack ’army’* By decree of 1S69 some two- 
thirds of this land was distributed among the individual villages or 
among the 4 stanitsas' into which they were grouped. The individual 
Cossack received no inalienable rights in land* which was held com¬ 
munally. 

Specially favourable treatment was accorded in 1864 to the former 
«t 6 in the western provinces, where a number of the landlords were 
Polish, and had shown sympathy for the Polish insurrection of r 56 }- 
18G4, In Poland itself, as a frankly propagandist^ measure, die peasants* 
who had been ’free 1 hut landless since the rime of the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw* were in 1864 granted at least the land they were then cultivat¬ 
ing; the landlords were compensated on the same basis as in Russia, 
but the value of the dues and services they bad levied on their tenants 
was underestimated instead of overestimated, and the redemption dues 
to the state were collected, not alone from die recipients of the land 
but from all landholders. Manorial jurisdiction, which had survived 
the Napoleonic abolition of serfdom* was replaced by communal 
autonomy; die Polish gmirtd, however* was not a purely pcasanr organ 
like the Russian commune, but an all-class organ based on landholding. 

Another immediately pressing reform was financial. Even without 
the load of redemption bonds, the state treasury was in grave difficul¬ 
ties. Despite foreign loans at high interest and internal lottery loans, it 
had been necessary to cover war-time and post-war deficits with heavy 
emissions of paper money* which speedily declined in value. The 
operation Kankrin had performed on the old “assignats’ in Nicholas's 
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rime was again necessary, an d this time t he circumstances were more 
unfavourable. Once again* however* the Emperor was able to find, a 
competent Minister of Finance. Reirem, appointed in iE6l T began 
badlv with an ill-conceived and nearly disastrous scheme to redeem 
government paper with the aid of a large foreign loan. Not until the 
middle of the next decade was he able to eliminate deficit financing* 
and his successes in this respect were almost immediately cancelled 
by a fresh war with Turkey, He did* however* succeed in introducing 
more systematic management of the state** economy. Beginning in 
i 863. he introduced the practice of annual publication of a statement of 
all revenues and expenditures; he also established unification of tile 
treasury by securing abolition of the old practice of allowing each 
ministry to manage its own revenues and expenditures. By a series of 
other measures he vastly improved receipts and reduced the prevalence 
of corruption ; for Catherine** practice of farming our the liquor 
revenues he substituted a fixed excise, a system which was applied also 
to tobacco, salt and sugar. Above all, be contributed to die growth of 
industrial and commercial activity by assisting railroad construction 
and by the development of a system of public credit. In 1 865 there were 
little more than 3*000 mile* of railway in all Russia; a decade later 
mileage had been more than trebled* and at least the chief agricultural 
regions and the Douce coal-basin had been linked with Moscow and 
with the seaports. The State Bank had been founded in rS60; Rcitern 
encouraged the opening of private joint-stock banks, the first of which 
was founded in 1S64. 

The deficiencies of the local bureaucratic machinery and its inade¬ 
quacy to fill the gap left by die destruction of seigniorial authority over 
the peasants precipitated die most important of the administrative 
reforms of Alexander's reign. In 1S64 it was decreed that a new organ 
of government, the zemstvo^ was to be established at two levels, the 
county (iiiezd) and the province [gufrmijjw)* To die county zemstvo 
delegates were 10 be elected for three-year terms by landholders, 
businessmen owning sufficient property', and peasant commune*. These 
three categories of electors voted separately, each curia being entided to 
a number of delegates depending on the total amount of land held by 
its members* Significantly* and as a matter of principle* no distinction 
in tltis respect was made between the noble curia and die peasant curia, 
though of course the larger size of his holding* gave die individual 
noble many times the electoral weight of die individual peasant; the 
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representation of urban business men naturally had to rest on the worth 
of their business assets rather than on the acreage they owned. The 
delegates to the higher-level zemstvo were elected by and from the 
lower-level bodies. Each zemstvo^ county or provincial, elected a small 
administrative board. 

The new organ was given a limited power of taxation of real estate 
and business undertakings in its territory. If was charged with con¬ 
struction and maintenance of roads and bridges, primary schools, 
hospitals* clinics* orphanages and other public services; ir hired teachers, 
doctors* nurses, engineers* agronomists, veterinarians and other 
professionals; it also gave assistance to peasant cultivators by providing 
crop and other insurance, tested seeds, breeding stock, agricultural 
equipment and advice. 

Zemstvo institutions were not at once introduced everywhere; in the 
first three years (i8<$5-i$67) they were established in only thirty of the 
provinces. After iE<$6* when reaction was intensified^ their activity was 
hedged around by all sorts of restrictions. They were subjected to 
interference by provincial governors and by lesser bureaucrats, but 
they were better able than were the peasant communes and volosti to 
offer resistance in defence of their rights. 

Not die least significant fact about the zemstvo was that it was a 
representative body cutting across class lines. The old form of local 
participation in discussion of any political questions had been a purely 
class organ* the local corporation of the nobility established by 
Catherine, The zemstvo was* to be sure, elected on the basis of weighted 
class representation, and in it the nobility remained dominant. Yet the 
authority of the nobility* which retained also its old class organization 
under elected marshals* was no longer exclusive; in the new institutions, 
the nobles had to work side by side with representatives of oilier 
classes. Under die new order the nobility might be primus inter pares, 
but it was no longer the sole class with any voice in public affairs. 

The same principle was applied in 1870 when the existing city 
administration was overhauled. Although the old division into 
merchants and artisans, organized in ‘guilds' and ‘crafts’, remained* 
the government of the city was put in the hands of a ditma r analogous 
to the rural zemstvo. The city damn w as elected for four years by all 
who paid a certain amount in taxes on real estate; trade or industry 

Almost simultaneously with the zemstvo reform an attempt was 
made* under the guidance of Zamiatnin as Minister of Justice* to 
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modernise the judicial system and to guarantee the independence and 
integrity of the judges. The judicial reform of 1864 was also based 
on the new principle of equality for all subjects irrespective of class. 
Petty' cases, whether criminal or civil, were to be tried by justices of 
the peace". who were to he chosen by the county zmstvo or the dry 
; in civil cases they were charged with die duty of setting amicably 
to effect an agreed derision. Justices of the peace had jurisdiction over 
the whole population without distinction, save that peasants were to 
be tried in their own vafatf courts. More serious cases were ro he 
tried by regional courts, composed of judges appointed for life. In 
criminal cases the question of guilt or innocence was to be derided by 
jurors chosen by lot from the local population. In both civil and 
criminal cases the accused was to have die right of being represented 
by a qualified attorney. The courtroom was ro be open to the public. 
Appeals might be taken to die Senate. At the same time the severity of 
the penal laws was mitigated, and most forms of corporal punishment - 
beating with rods p whips or cudgels; running the gauntlet \ and brand¬ 
ing - were abolished. 

Thus, a great leap forward had been taken. In addition to the 
principle of equality before the law, there was established complete 
separation of the judiciary from the administration. Reduction of the 
number of judicial instances expedited justice and reduced its cost. The 
judges were made permanent and independent. The reform was, 
however, marred by die fhet that die judges were of several grades, 
with salary differentials, so that hope of promotion could be used as a 
lever by the Minister of Justice, There was the further fact that certain 
types of cases, including Press cases as well as high treason* were not 
subject eo decision by a jury. These weaknesses, inherent from the 
beginning, were freely exploited by the intensified reaction dot set in 
from t§ 66 . In addition to further narrowing of the competence of 
juries, there developed tile practice of appointing as judges temporary 
substitutes, thus wholly destroying in fact the theoretical independence 
of die judiciary. 

Magnificent as this reform was in concept, its teal significance in 
practice boiled down to a restatement and amplification of the words 
of Emperor Paul; In Russia no one is great except the one to whom 
I speak and only while I am speaking to him. T Equality' of subjects 
before the law did not and was not intended to establish a distinction 
between the law and the will of the autocrat; ir represented rather 
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another step in the course marked out since the end of the eighteerith 
century, the reduction of the erstwhile highly privileged and there¬ 
fore over-ambitious nobility to the level of subjects governed by-a 
bureaucracy responsible to the ruler alone. By the same token, though 
like the other reforms designed to increase state efficiency, it con¬ 
tributed to that mounting isolation of the autocrat that led to 
revolution. 

Since the basic purpose of all the reforms of the i86gs was improve¬ 
ment of state efficiency, it was ineYi table that the army also should be 
subjected to sweeping reforms. These were carried out by General 
D. A. Miliutin, brother of the man who had been the guiding spirit of 
peasant emancipation. Unlike his brother or the other ministers who 
planned the major reforms, D. A. Miliutin enjoyed the full confidence 
of tile Emperor an d w r as not dismissed when the immediately necessity 
work had been done. Prior to liis appointment in 1S61 as Minister of 
War he had had experience as a professor in the General Staff Academy 
and as chief of staff of die Army of die Caticasus. 

For some years his reforming activity,, though important was not 
spectacular. He reduced the term of military service from twenty-five 
years to sixteen. He strove eo reduce die brutality of military discipline 
and to inculcate self-respect in flic rank and file. He introduced econo¬ 
mies in military administration without affecting die qual ity of rations 
or of barracks. He applied to military justice ibe principles of 
Zamiarnin's judiciary reforms. He overhauled die military schools,, 
destroying their class exclusiveness and establishing several ‘junker’ 
(cadet) schools for special purposes. 

The Culminating item in his programme had, however, to wait until 
significant progress had been made toward die construction of a 
railway network. Western Europe had long since adopted the rotating 
principle of universal military service devised by Schamhom after 
i8o 7 + which permitted of die maintenance of a relatively small standing 
army backed by a trained reserve. The advantages of die Prussian 
system lud long been obvious, but the vastness of Russia and che weak 
development of the transport service had made it impracticable to 
dream of mobilizing trained reserves. Hence Russia had felt the need of 
keeping tip a huge standing army. 

On i January' 1874, however, Miliutin's plan for transition to the 
Prussian system became law. Henceforth, in the year of dicir twenty- 
first birthday all Russian males, without distinction of class, became 
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liable to a six-year period of service. followed by nine more in die 
reserve. Exemptions of varying degrees were granted to only sons and 
to others needed fo r the support of their families, die degree of exemp¬ 
tion depending on the degree of need From the remainder, die number 
of recruits required from cadi district were chosen by lot' only if 
sufficient recruits were not forthcoming could chose exempted be 
called up, in order of degree of exemption. 

Apart from die system of exemptions, die only privileges accorded 
were based on education. University students bad to serve only six 
months; those with secondary education served only two years; those 
with primary education four years. As a result of the new system, 
literacy in the army rose sharply. Prior to 1S74, only 13 per cent of 
the soldiers were able to read and write; in chat year this figure jumped 
10 iq per aim. A furdier reform in iEyj made literacy one of the 
objectives of military training, and army service thus became an 
important substitute for the absence of an adequate sysEem of pri mary" 
instruction in Russia, 

The army reform was perhaps the most revolutionary of all the Great 
Reforms, though it obviously codd not have been accomplished 
without antecedent Emancipation; it was in full consonance with the 
non-class principles of the administrative and judicial reforms. It w as 
also perhaps the most successful, tlie only one carried through in the 
spirit of its planners. It is a curious commentary that in the midst of 
reaction die Minister of W.u had to struggle against Ins colleagues, 
the Ministers of Education and Justice, to attain hri objective of putting 
die army on a basis that might male it able to contend with the armies 
of die West. 

The army reforms, were not, of course, the only changes in the field 
of education, which, hke every other branch of the state power, badly 
needed refurbishing. In this area reforms were, however, much more 
limited and even shorter-lived than in the case of the judicial reforms. 
The initial measures of Alexander El had in essence meant a return from 
the extreme repression after 1S4S to Uvarov's university statute of 
1835. They had not sufriced to prevent pugnacious student demon¬ 
strations, whether against old-fashioned professors or in sympathy 
with die peasantry. 

Early in 1861, soon after the publication of the Emancipation Mani¬ 
festo, a new Minister of Education secured the Emperor's sanction for 
new rules forbidding any corporate activity by university students. 
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Their application in die autumn led to large-scale student riots; in St. 
Petersburg alone three hundred university students had 10 be lodged 
in, the fortress. Alexander, disturbed, appointed a new Minister, 
Golovnin, who took the road of conciliation; professors who had been 
dismissed for their protests were reinstated. In 1S63 a new university 
statute restored a large measure of autonomy to the faculties. Though it 
made no provision for student control of their own affairs, its liberal 
administration went far to quell unrest among them. 

In 1864 the secondary schools were reorganized. Admission to the 
Gymnasia was thrown open eo children + of all conditions without 
distinction of calling or faith*. 1 In the 'classical' gymnasia the study of 
Greek was added to that of Larin, In die Ren/ gymnasia instruction was 
to be mainly in science. Gymnasia for women, with a slightly shorter 
course, had already been added in 1859. 

An effort was made also in the direction of establishing some son of 
system of primary instruction. This had previously been the monopoly 
of parodiial schools or of individuals. L Sunday schools', established 
after 1859 by public-spirited citizens, had become hotbeds of propa¬ 
ganda and were closed by die government in 1862. Finally, however, a 
project of Golovnin*s for systematic primary instruction was handed 
over to the zawtv# for implementation. 

This limited progress toward improvement of public education in 
Russia was brought to an abrupt halt by the attempt of Karakozov* a 
deranged young noble, to assassinate die Emperor on 14 April rS66, 
Karakozov's attempt was purely individual, but had a profound effect, 
die more so as his hand had been jogged at the crucial moment by a 
non-noble (who was promptly given noble rank as a reward). Golov¬ 
nin was immediately replaced by Comic Dmitry A. Tolstoi, who found 
it necessary to be tutored in Greek in order to make a satisfactory 
impression as Minister of Education. 

This Tolstoi had in 1S59 published a sharp criticism of the work of the 
Editing Commission on the problem of emancipation; even the 
Emperor had commented that its author cither did not understand 
anything about the peasant question or was a person of evil intentions. 
Nevertheless* in 1S64, Tolstoi was appointed Oberprokurcr of the Holy 
Synod and in iS 66 was given the opportunity to correct the reform 
tendencies in the field of education. 

1 PQfntK S&bwms Zokom ^ Vwroe), #41,47X5 r sj (19 November [864), 
XXXIX, 17*. 
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T olstoi was the most determined opponent of all the reforms of the 
period and a firm believer in the social ascendancy of die nobility. He 
admired die then English system of education because of its aristocratic 
character, though he had no sympathy for pitting aristocracy, as a 
political principle, against the autocracy to which he was devoted. 
An ardent reactionary, Tolstoi was by no means devoid of faith in 
education. His concept of education, however, allowed no scope for 
independent thinking on the part of the student; the function of 
education as he saw it was to impart exact information and to disci¬ 
pline the mind. In Iris opinion rigorous study of classical languages, 
supplemented by mathematics, should constitute rile core of die curri¬ 
culum. Natural science led to materialism; it should only be taught 
" technologically*, History, which stimulated thoughr, was particularly 
dangerous. 

So extreme were Tolstoi’s views that he met with determined 
opposition from many of his ministerial colleagues; he therefore found 
it necessary to move slowly and was unable to realize all his ideas. He 
did not succeed in fundamentally altering Golovnin’s university 
statute of 1863, but by issue of supplementary restrictive rules and by 
the general character of his administration he provoted a scries of 
disturbances among the students; these he tried to use, though unsuc¬ 
cessfully, to sway Alexander in the direction of more sweeping 
educational reaction. He was also unable to prevent establishment of 
lectures which women could attend; even Tolstoi had to admit that 
the alternative was that Russian girls would attend universities in 
Switzerland, and that this held even greater dangers than their receiving 
higher education at home. He resolutely refused to admit women to tile 
study of medicine, but in i S72 his chief opponent, die Minister of War, 
opened medical courses for women at an army hospital. 

At the other end of tile educational scale Tolstoi also fought a losing 
battle to prevent the zemstvo institutions from establishing a network of 
primary schools under by auspices, with tens of thousands of pupils. 
Despite the Ministry of Education, a serious beginning was made in 
the opening phases of the fight against illiteracy. 

It was only in die matter of secondary education that Tolstoi 
succeeded in realizing lus ideas. In i« 7I , despite the opposition of a 
majority of members of the Council of State, Alexander gave his 
approval to^Tolstoi’s new statute to govern die classical gymnasia 
Most of the students’ time was thenceforth to be devoted to the study 
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of Latin and Greek, taught in die most fo rmal way* The hours allotted 
to instrueiion in mathematics were also increased. Science disappeared 
from the curriculum altogether, while history and modem languages 
were severely cut back. The gy mnasia thus reformed were the sole 
avenue of admission co the universities. The -Rea/ gymnasia were 
reduced to Rial schools* designed to give merely technical education, 
with emphasis on drawing, mathematics and applied science* The 
gymnasia for women were treated in a similar spirit, and their chief 
inspiration, the eminent Vyshnegradsky, was forced out. 

The official reforms were not the only major development In the 
reign of Alexander IL The cultural flowering diat had characterised 
the Russia of Nicholas I continued in full swing. This period witnessed 
the rise of a distinctive Russian school of ‘realist' painters, A favourite 
theme in the decade following Emancipation w r as the injustice of 
serfdom' clergy, nobles and merchants were generally displayed in a 
strongly unfavourable light. Among the earliest and most bitter 
of these painters w r erc V. G. Perov (1833-1882} and N. V. Ncvrev 
(1830-1904). N. N. Gue (1831-1894} was particularly noted for his 
portraiture* both contemporary' and historic. Vasily V. Vereshchagin 
(1842-1904), who exhibited his first work in 1866, acquired a special 
reputation as a painter of war scenes; though their grimness caused 
considerable consternation in military circles, their emphasis on heroic 
courage kept liim in official favour; Vereshchagin was to lose his life in 
the sinking of the Russian flagship in a sally from Port Arthur, Ilya 
Y t Repin (1844-191 S) + son of a poor military colonist, achieved the 
greatest reputation of all; his works ranged from depict]on of con¬ 
temporary life, tlirough portraits, to the historical paintings for which 
he is best known; the best of his earlier works included his Bargemen 
IVading the River (1872), his peculiarly impressive Religious Profession 
in Kursk Githemiya (1880-1883), his Portrait of Mttssorgskit (1881), and 
his Unexpected Arrival [1884), In sculpture this was the period when 
M, M. Antokolsky {1843-1902) produced his windswept bromte ot 
a pedestrian Peter I (1872}, perhaps inspired by Pushkin’s Bimse 
Horst'mart, and his careful marble of Ivan the Terrible (1875) wdiich 
profoundly moved, Turgenev. 

This was also the beginning of the great age of Russian music. Its 
precursor bad been Michael L Glinka (1803-1357). In the eighteenth 
century successive empresses had been patrons of all the arts, but 
especially of music, Anna had introduced Italian opera and the ballet. 
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Elizabeth had continued this Interest, combining it with her favourite 
masked balls. Under Catherine* Italian opera bad become thoroughly 
acclimatized; one of her importations* Giuseppe Sarti, even composed 
operas to Russian librettos; some of these were written by Russian 
serfs who, through die road of musical ability* rose to prominence at 
Catherine's court. 

Despite the strong kalian tradition in which he grew up. Glinka, the 
son of a wealthy landowner* drew Ins material largely from Russian 
folklore, A Lift fir the Tsar, performed under Nicholas I in iS36, 
merits the honour of being the first Russian musical composition to be 
taken seriously; basically, however* it was still dominated by his own 
musical training in Italy, His Russian and Ludmilla^ chough a disastrous 
failure when presented in 1842, was far more distinctively Russian and 
dearly pointed the way to the subsequent development of a school of 
Russian national music, using Russian rhythms and folk themes, 
blended with musical principles eclectically drawn from Western 
models. 

In striking contrast was Anton Rubinstein (1329-1854), who, a 
prodigy at 10, studied in Germany and became a world-famous 
pianist. Rubinstein was a music conservative, a devotee of Felix 
Mendelssohn, and fought a losing battle alike against the rising tide of 
Wagnerrim and against the Russian nationalise composers. As a 
composer himsdf he achieved nothing of note, but in the era of the 
Great Reforms lie performed :m important service by founding the 
Russian Musical Society ((859) and die St + Petersburg Conservatory of 
Music (iS6e). which his brother Nicholas matched at Moscow (i 366 ). 

Those who carried on Glinka's work were, compared even to 
Glhka T amateurs. Known as Tile Five 1 , their leading figure was Mill 
Bakkirev (1837-1910), Balakirev was the son of a poor noble but was 
befriended by a rich one* who made him, at the age of 14, conductor of 
his private orchestra in Nizhny Novgorod, He was inspired by meetings 
with Glinka and in 1S57 began to gather around himself a small 
company of friends and piano pupils, consciously dedicated to the idea 
oi creating anew* distinctively Russian, musk. In opposition to 
Rubinstein s den of professors', with not a Russian in the whole lot 1 
Balakirev founded a Free Music School, which neither charged tuition 
nor imposed a strict course of instruction. As another of The Five* 

, r recalled: Balakirev, who had never had any systematic course in 
harmony and counterpoint and had not even superficially applied 
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himself to itp evidently thought such studies quite unnecessary- 1 
Although his songs were the first Russian compositions to be worthy at 
comparison with Schubert or Schumann, Balakirev’s chief significance 
was* through his dominant influence over his associates, the develop¬ 
ment of Russian instrumental music. 

Another of H Thc five*. Modest P- Mussorgsky {1&39-1S81), made 
the earliest and most significant contributions to the new Russian 
music. Of a wealthy provincial noble family, Mussorgsky became at 
17 an officer in die crack Preobrazhensky Guards regiment. Although 
he resigned two years later* he there acquired the habit of heavy drink¬ 
ing that brought him co an early grave. In 1S63 his family lost its 
money; the young Mussorgsky was forced to support himself as a 
government clerk, bur persisted in finding solace as a member of 
Balakirev's circle* which he had joined in 1S57. His main successes 
were in the composition of songs, though his unconventional rhythms 
and heavy reliance on folk music puzzled contemporary critics. His 
greatest single achievement was his well-known opera, Boris Gedjrrcoi\ 
completed in r870 but not produced rill 1874^ when it found a very 
mixed reception. Based on P ushkin * Ben's Godurw reflected received 
tradition rather than historical fact: nevertheless it rnusr be classed as 
representing an important step toward operatic ^realisin', breaking with 
historical romanticism and almost dispensing with a star* Strongly 
nationalist* drawing freely on Russian folk and ecclesiastical music, its 
definitely pioneer character made its acceptance difficult. Only 
posthumously and as a sequel to reworking by Rimsky-Korsakov - ac 
whatever temporary cost co its own merits - did Boris and Khovtin- 
shclwia (incomplete at the time of his death) receive their due. 

Another of The five* was Alexander P. Borodin 
illegitimate son of 2 Caucasian prince, who was intended lor die 
medical profession. He did indeed have a distinguished career as a 
professor of chemistry, especially in the newly founded school of 
medicine for women (1S72-1SS7}. As a 'Sunday composer’ , however, 
despite the Lick of any systematic musical training* he became one of 
Russia's leading musicians. Though little known* his Second Symphony 
(1876)* notwithstanding its nationalist originality, was the hrst of the 
genre to be well received outside Russia* Borodin was* for a Russian* 
exceptionally successful in composing polyphonic music in the German 
style; yet, encouraged by Franz Liszt, Borodin did not hesitate to break 
1 Rimsky-Koisakov s Mv Muucai p. 14 . 
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with convention. Much of his music was infused with an Or lentil cast. 
The finest example of his work waj Prince Igor, based on a twelfth- 
century Russian epic; begun in 1869, it was stilt incomplete at the 
time of Itis death. Posthumously, its Polovtsian Dances were most 
effectively used by Diaghilcv, 

Youngest of'The Five’ was Nicholas A. Rimsky-Kortakov (1814- 
1908), who broke with the tradition of his aristocratic family by 
resigning from an active career in die navy to accept a professorship 
in die St. Petersburg Conservatory of Music {1873). As a member of 
the Balakirev circle since i860, he had acquired an intense love of 
music, with no knowledge of its technique; only bv the most energetic 
efforts was be able to keep ahead ofliis pupils. Despite this break widi 
tsie nationalist Five , Rimsky-Korsakov never succeeded in adapting 
liimself to classical traditions; symphonies and chamber music were 
beyond his powers. His successes by in the field of music for entertain¬ 
ment, picture music inspired by fairy-tales and fantasy, rooted in 
Russian folk music. His symphonic poem, Sofia (1867), set the tone 
for all his significant later work, k was in the tfiSos that he composed 
his opera The Swu> Maiden, his universally successful symphonic suite 
SchehercsaJe, and his pagan-inspired overture Russian Easter, 

Quite unlike 'The Five, Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky (1840-1893) was 
trained in the classical Western school. He was one of seven children 
of a thrice-married mining engineer. Throughout Jus lift he was 
afflicted by an extreme morbid sensibility, which was reflected in 
much ofliis work. At 19 he found himself, with a training in law which 
he hated, a clerk in the Ministry of Justice; two years bter, after his 
first trip abroad, he began the study of music. He was in the first class 
to enter Anion Rubinstein’s Conservatory (1862). Although his 
ti lusts r did not appreciate his pupil s modernist leanings, he nevertheless 
recommended the youth to his brother as a member of the faculty of 
his new Conservatory at Moscow {t 8 < 56 ). In this post, remote from 
the advanced centre of Russian aesthetic life, Tchaikovsky remained 
until released by a pension from the neurotic widow, Madame von 
Meek, who conditioned her support on confining their acquaintance^ 
ship to correspondence (1877)- Tins queer relationship lasted to the end 
of 1S90; the composer survived its abrupt termination for less than 
three years. 

Tchaikovsky’s work corresponded closely to the ambivalence of his 
personal life. His first real success was his R^pieo and Juliet Overture 
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(1870)+ which was deeply indebted to his dose personal association 
w ith Balakirev but also to lus own keen dramatic flair. The best of his 
work was always infused with a striking juxtaposition of his mastery 
of lyric. if sometimes exceedingly sentimental, melody and of a driving 
force that often degenerated toward melodrama. Although he early 
abandoned the conscious use of folk tunes that was so characteristic of 
'The Five' and was heavily influenced by Western operatic techniques, 
his music somehow remained, though not nationalise, profoundly 
Russian. His Piano Concerto No. 1 (1874), bitterly denounced by 
Nidiolas Rubinstein as vulgar, lias survived as one of his dramatic 
masterpieces. His Violin Concerto (1878), also roundly condemned 
by the professional critics, became a favourite of Leopold Auer, who 
from 1868 to 1917 trained at the Sc. Petersburg Conservatory a whole 
generation of violinists. One of hb strongest likes was for ballet 
music, at which, despite the initial failure of Slum La ke when per¬ 
formed at Moscow in 1877, he proved himself a past master. In 
this field his culminating triumph was to be the Nutcracker Suite 

(1S92). 

Tchaikovsky was also the oidy Russian composer of Jus time to 
achieve success with symphonies, hi 1877, when his brief but disastrous 
marriage led Jtim to a fantastic effort at suicide, he composed his first 
immediately successful Symphony, die Fourths In the same year he 
composed his most successful opera. Eugene Ottegm, in which he 
converted Pushkin’s satirical "novel in verse' into a basically Western 
romance. His Fifth Symphony was not composed until i 8S8; aesthetically 
subject to more criticism than its predecessor, as reflecting the com¬ 
poser’s persisting personal immaturity of spirit, it has continued to 
command the affection of a vast audience. His greatest symphony, the 
Sixth, was completed only shortly before his death from cholera, that 
disease of a backw ard country'. 

In literature the emphasis shifted from poetry and die short story to 
the novel. The Russian novelist of outstanding importance for his 
ability to portray social problems photographically was Ivan S + Tur¬ 
genev (1818-1883). His Spwtsman 3 Sketches (1847-1851) had produced 
a startling impression. Kudin (1856) w as enthusiastically welcomed by 
the progressive dements in Russian society as a candid portrayal of the 
ineffective idealism of the older generation. Responding to the criticism 
diar + while a master in his delineation of women, he was unable to 
depict a Russian man of action, Turgenev offered a young hero in 
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Fathers and Sons (i S62), The resale was to Turgenev a great disappoint¬ 
ment; Russian radicals rejected has "nihilist 1 hero Bazarov as a caricature. 
Subsequently Pisarev was to adopt Turgenev's 'nihilist* as tile archetype 
of the militant revolutionary materialist; the term Is still loosely applied 
to die then rising generation of narodniki* Yet Turgenev s popularity in 
Russia never recovered, and he spent most of the rest of his Life abroad. 
His subsequent attempts at social novels, including Virgin Soil (1877). 
did not achieve the soda! veracity of his earlier work. Turgenev's style 
and subtle portrayal of individual character endeared him to Western 
Europe. Himself profoundly influenced by die West, as Pushkin had 
bcen + Turgenev was the first Russian writer to achieve an international 
reputation. 

Quite different was the work of [van A* Goncharov (1812-1891)* 
who, like most other literary men of this period, had begun to write 
under Nicholas 1 . The hat mediocrity of his style was in striking 
contrast to the grace and beauty of Turgenev's. Like many other 
Russian writers. Goncharov dispensed with narrative interest. Nor 
could he indicate any character development. Yet his QfrJowifli/ (1859) 
had a powerful impact by its presentation of the fatalistic degeneration* 
physically and morally, of a rural landowning noble. It was widely 
accepted as a realistic portrayal of the 'Russian souF, at least as em¬ 
bodied In die ruling class. It was as a symbol of sloth dial Oblomov 
later became 011c of Lenin's favourite literary' characters. 

A later variant on the theme of the dehumanization of the provincial 
nobility, tliis time stressing animal rather than vegetable traits, was 
The Golovko Family (1871-1S73) by Michael E. Saltykov {1826-1889), 
who wrote under the name of Shchedrin. Saltykov was himself sprung 
from die lesser provincial nobility and spent nearly a quarter of a 
century i n, a variety of official posts, mainly In die provinces. The deep 
gloom of his novel was matched only by the biting sarcasm of his 
journalistic work. His satirical attacks on post-reform officialdom, oil 
unregenerate landowners and on rising capitalists made him a favourite 
of the radical intelligentsia. Yet neither Goncharov nor Saltykov could 
rival Gogol's How Ivan Ivanookh quarrelled with loan Nikiforovich* 

In 1859 Fedor S. Dostoievsky (1821-1&81) was allowed to return from 
Siberia, where after his release from prison he had been permitted to 
servo in the army. He was no longer a ‘Westerner' or a 'new GogolL 
tn 1861-1862 he completed Memoirs from the House of Death t an auto¬ 
biographical novel based on his experiences ill prison at Omsk (1S50* 
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1854). Although it was the book on which hb fame chiefly rested 
during his own lifetime, ir was also one of the most uncharacteristic of 
Ills writings. Notwithstanding its tragic undertone - the rejection of 
educated men even by fellow-sufferers from s thc people* - this novel 
was f ille d with optimistic faith in human nature. For some years Dosto¬ 
ievsky suffered from a love affair with an + infcmaF woman and from 
heavy gambling losses; in 1S64 his review (PVtfrrim) was closed In 1867 
he married his secretary and went abroad 10 escape his creditors. Under 
his wife's devoted guidance he rehabilitated his finances and was able 
to return to Russia in 1S71. 

It was during this period of troubles that he wrote most of his 
greatest novels. Memoirs from Underground (1S64)* the least read of his 
major works, perhaps displays most forcefully Jus psycho-pathological 
mysticism* his paradoxical blend of faith in individual values with an 
intuitive sense of the 'cruelty' of an irrational universe. In his four 
supreme novels - Crime and Punishment (iS66)j The Idiot (1868), The 
Possessed (1871-1872) and The Brothers Karamazov (1880) -Dostoievsky 
evinced Ins strong journalistic interest in social problems. Yet all of 
them are essentially studies of human individuality, with no meaning 
for the realities of the Russian social life about him. They are strongly 
imaginative and strongly ideological* but the imaginative concepts 
were personal to die author and the ideology did not reflect that of the 
movements he sought ro portray. In his own rime Dostoievsky's w ork 
was more acceptable to conservatives, who saw truth in his depiction 
of the morbid traits of revolutionary individuals. Efforts to understand 
Dostoievsky as revealing a new Christianity inevitably break down; 
his God, whose essential characteristics are indeed pity' and charity', is 
never able to provide a basic solution for Dostoievsky's tragedies. 

However lacking in penetrating understanding of social problems* 
however remote from the psychology of the 'normal* individual, 
Dostoievsky was undoubtedly a past master of mystery and suspense, 
qualities that seem ro ensure his novels survival long after the demise of 
any notion that he typified the Russian soul. Strangely enough* Ins last 
success - and one of lib most resounding - was his address at the unveil¬ 
ing of a memorial to Pushkin (188o). Although Pushkin and Dostoievsky 
were poles apart, both in style and in outlook, it was this tribute by the 
plebeian and realistic" Dostoievsky that kid the basis for the modem 
cult of the aristocratic and romantic Pushkin* who had been so little 
appreciated in his own time. 
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Strikingly similar to, and strikingly contrary to, Dostoievsky was a 
newly risen scar* Count Leo N. Tolstoi (1828-1910), die most massive 
and perhaps die most revered figure in Russian literature. It has* and 
with some reason. been sometimes questioned whether Tolstoi can 
properly be classified as a figure in Russian literature, whether it is not 
more appropriate to Speak of him In connection with world literature, 
Tolstoi's forte was the dissection and depiction of individual character, 
not ill its specific Russian manifestations, but in terms of universal 
values. 

He himself was a member of the Russian aristocracy, and at its very 
highest level. It was a fact of which he was ever conscious, even in 
later life when, after his 'conversion’ (l8So) T he sought to reject its 
manifestations. He found it difficult to tolerate contacts with the 
literary intelligentsia and at one time even challenged Turgenev to a 
duel. His own use of the Russian language was superb, combining 
impeccable grammatical construction with free use of aristocratically 
colloquial words. 

By virtue of Ids education he was exceptionally w ell acquainted w ith 
Western culture. Among the most profound influences on his thinking 
were a number of Western writers; dtief among them were Rousseau, 
dc Maisrre, Stendhal and Proudhon - an ill-assorted quarrel to whom 
lie was in some ways strongly antipathetic, yet in others strikingly akin. 
For all his contact with the West, Tolstoi consistently and flatly rejected 
its Ideas of progress; nor had he ever any respect for the trained 
specialist, the 'expert \ in any walk of life. 

His distaste for Western materialism did not, however, throw him 
into the arms of mystical Slavophilism, Tolstoi was always a rationalist, 
a keen observer of life and of sentient human individuals* Constantly 
in quest of ultimate answers, he turned his magnificent powers of 
critical analysis against all efforts of others to explain the ultimate 
reason of tilings. Yet he was deeply troubled by Ills own inability to 
supply a viable solution for the problems of the universe. 

His outstandingly great novels* War and Peace (18G9) and Anna 
Karenina (1877), were masterpieces of character analysis, penetrating 
beneath the surface of the individual as Turgenev was incapable of 
doing. It was a result achieved by Gogol's method of superfluous 
detail', but with infinitely greater insight into human psychology. It 
was-a method which Tolstoi-himself was later to condemn, in the days 
when he condemned Shakespeare (whom lie consider Rid rr^feu un 
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anyway) and Homer (whom he hailed as an artist) as Immoral writers 1 
and in tVkal ij Art? sang the praises of a small number of works, 
including Uncle Tam's Cabin , as Examples of die highest art flowing 
from die love of God and out's neighbour 1 . 1 

What Tolstoi was disappointed with himself for not achieving was 
reconciliation of his belief in the reality of the individual personality 
with his conviction that there must be some identifiable principle 
controlling all individual differences. What Tolstoi refused to be 
interested in were contemporary socio-political issues; his writing 
therefore lacks the value as social analysis at which Turgenev excelled. 
In consequence* Tolstoi in this period was not highly regarded by the 
contemporary revolutionary thinkers. The ingrained egoism of his 
aristocratic anarchism was repellent to a socialist-minded intellectual 
generation. 

The literature of this period, the greatest in Russian history_ had 
little connection with the Great Reforms. Nor had the social pluJo- 
soplnes of the leading novelists much in common with each other. 
Among them only Turgenev can be thought of as, in a Western sense, 
a liberal. 

For that matter* die Great Reforms owed their inspiration to no 
spirit of liberalism. The curious combination of extensive reforms and 
of simultaneous harsh reaction reflected the ambivalence of die 
government's situation.. On the one hand, die need for re-ordering 
many aspects of Russian life in the interest of strengthening the power 
of the stare was obvious. At the same time, the autocracy could hardiy 
be expected to be willing to cease to be an autocracy. While altering 
in its own interest the status of its subjects, the autocracy refused to 
contemplate the possibility that in their changed status they might 
become Jess willing to remain subject to its will. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

Among books previously mentioned, Robinson is here indispensable 
for Emancipation, Kornilov extremely useful for general narrative, 
and Musky very valuable for literature* 

Among additional titles* Pares 11 chapter on 'Reaction and Revolution 
1 Tolstoi, Chu* itkt wstvofg p* iyi + 
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in Russia* in the Cambridge Modem History, vol. XH, contains much 
material useful for thb and the following chapter. Scton-Watson's 
Decline of Imperial Russia^ 1855-19tj b a good general treatment. Two 
old works, Kovalevsky's Russian Political Institutions and Vi nograd offs 
Self Government in Russia^ treat certain aspects of the Great Reforms. 

Moncagu-Nathan's History of RjtsnVirx Mask is the standard work; a 
more recent perceptive analysis is Leonard's History of Russian Music . 
Newmareh’s Rnjjfjun Opera and Hofmann's L r n Sikk T opera russe arc 
more specialized* A broader treatment is New march, The Russian . 4 m. 
For fiction throwing light on social condidons, read especially the 
works of Turgenev mentioned in the icxe. 
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and Official Reaction 
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The Great Reforms - both in themselves and in their incompleteness - 
alienated many elements in society and failed to win new friends for ihe 
autocracy'. Instead of stabilising the government's position p they 
brought into being for die first time strong currents of revolutionary 
thought. 

The peasants reacted with great violence to the announcement of 
the terms of emancipation. Peasant disturbances* to be sane; were local 
and were suppressed without too great difficulty. The peasantry' 
remained, however, a discontented mass, eternally restless and con- 
srituting a great temptation for would-be organizers of revolution. 

University students were more vocal and uninlubitcd> but they were 
eoo few in number to constitute any great danger or to be able to 
exercise serious pressure. A series of university disturbances merely 
annoyed the government and intensified its repressive attitude. 

What was far more threatening than peasant or student outbreaks 
was the patent fact that hardly any element in society' refrained from 
open criticism of government policy'. The nobles* despite the govern¬ 
ment^ solicitude for their economic welfare, nourished their own 
grievances. Many of them were unable to reconcile themselves to the 
loss of their exclusive position of privilege; they tended to resent 
particularly the loss of their seigniorial jurisdiction over the peasantry. 
In this mood they tended to think that they should receive compensa¬ 
tion in the form of the right to participate in the formulation of state 
policy' at the highest IcvcL 

Thus once again there were developing within the ranks of the most 
privileged group constitutional aspirations such as had been dimly 
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foreshadowed at the time of the accession of Amu, more consciously 
formulated in the early days of Catherine, and reaching revolution¬ 
ary' proportions in the minds of the Decembrists* In die atmosphere 
of the period of the Great Reforms these ambitions constituted a more 
serious danger to the principle of autocracy than at any previous time; 
even the ruling class could no longer be relied on for slavish submission. 
It was pure accident that Karakozov, the crank who attempted to 
assassinate the Bxnperor in i 866, was a noble, btir Alexander liad some 
reason to make a parade of the fact. 

Some, for whom the term 'repentant nobles* was coined* went much 
lurcher in their criticism of the governments Among them the nobility' 
t*f Tver, who hid taken ihc most advanced position wiih respect 
to emancipation, again took the lead. These men were willing to 
make even greater sacrifices than had been demanded of them; they 
offered to renounce their exemption from taxation and from military 
conscription, ^ect, while they thus proposed broader and more 
thoroughgoing reforms than were actually being made, they denied 
the competence - even tile right - of the autocracy and its bureaucrats 
ro make any reforms whatever. They insisted on the right of the people 
- die whole people, not merely the nobility - to determine what should 
be done and how it should be done. In ithe Tver nobility published 
a formal address to the Emperor, openly and emphatically stating 
these views. Their peace mediators t assembled in provincial congress, 
went further and specifically refused any longer to be governed by 
directions from above, asserting that their responsibility was to the 
public. This challenge was squarely met; the dlirtccn nobles in official 
position who had signed die defiant document were imprisoned for 
five months and narrowly escaped serving two-year sentences. Yet the 
government could not proceed against the Tver nobility as a whole 
and had to ignore the corporate address, which evoked sympathetic 
echoes elsewhere. 

_ Tlic attitude of the nobles was most dangerous and largely ->ee o ontf 
for the emphasis on the all-class principle in the subsequent bureaucratic 
reforms of local government and of the judiciary The oppositional 
mood, however, was hv no means confined to the nobility . The non- 
noble intelligentsia, though less powerful, was more extreme. 

Russia, even more thin in die West, revolutionary thought 
naturally developed most strongly among those elements of the 
population which, while welUducarcd, had die least secure status in 
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society. In Russia particularly, this element, wliile standing above the 
masses, found itself excluded also from the topmost stratum. Known as 
raznoddfltey (men of no ser rank)* they Covered rwixt heaven and bdl\ 
Generally full of magnanimous idealism, they inevitably tended to 
project their own interests upon their view of society as a whole and 
threw themselves zealously into die effort to reconstitute the social, 
political and economic structure in die light of theit own grievances 
and concepts. 

They had begun to be numerous in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Unlike their noble precursors^ down to and including die 
Decembrists, the members of the new intelligentsia did not draw dieir 
inspiration from French Rationalism; they were subject to the powerful 
influence of post-Kantiau German Idealism. Sometimes at first hand, 
mote often at second or even third hand, they absorbed in more or less 
distorted form the ideas of f ichie, Schell in g and Hegel. For the most 
part they spent their energies in abstract metaphysical disputes about 
moral problems, dividing roughly into the two great camps of Wester¬ 
ner and Slavophils already alluded to. 

Among them the leading figure was the " Westerner 1 V, G. liielinsky 
(1E11-1S4S),, who, perhaps because he did nor know German, was able 
to shake off his early imperfect understanding of Hegel and throw 
himself in the 1S405 into vigorous positive criticism of the backward¬ 
ness of Russian life. Though his attacks on the more mystical Slavophils 
were quite as sharp as his comments on the official ideology, their 
leaders recognized his honesty and courage As the Slavophil Ivan 
Aksakov wrote to his parents in 1B56: 

I have travelled much throughout Russia: the name of Bielinsky 
is known to every youth who does any thinking at all, to everyone 

who craves fresh air amidst the stinking bog of provincial life_ 

H We are indebted to Bid insky as our saviour/ young men of 
integrity' tell me everywhere in the provinces. * , . 

And if you need a man of integrity', capable of having compas¬ 
sion for the Illnesses and misfortunes of the oppressed, an honest 
doctor or an honest inspector fit for a fight, in the provinces seek 
them among the followers of Bidinsky. Of Slavophilism here in 
the provinces you hear not 1 sound, or if you do hear one* it is 
from men of a hostile trend. 1 


* Aksiikov v pit*mok [I [„ 29O-1511. 
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Bidmskys main activity vvjs literary criticism, which under die 
tendinous of the times was also the chief channel for social and 
political criticism. Hostile to autocracy, he became a partisan of die 
ideas of the French Utopian socialists. In his famous Letter to Gogol, 
written while abroad and therefore uucensored, he burst out! 

Only as an artist do you know Russia deeply* not as a man of 
thought. . . , Therefore you have not perceived that Russia sees 
her salvation not in mysticism, not in asceticism p not in humility, 
but in the progress of civilization* education, humanity- She needs 
no sermons (she has heard enough of diem!) nor prayers (she has 
repeated enough of them) but an awakening among die people of 
a sense of human dignity, for so many centuries; lost in mud and 
filth; she needs rights and laws conforming; not to die teachings 
of the Church but to common sense and justice, and the strictest 
possible implementation of them. 1 

Aldiough never personally involved in any revolutionary activity, he 
profoundly influenced the beer revolutionary generation- In the period 
of restrictive coercion that was the government's answer to the revolu¬ 
tions of 1848 in the West, Biclinsky was saved from arrest only by his 
death. 

His most eminent successor was Alexander Herzen (181^-1870), 
illegitimate son of a Russian aristocrat. His conscience-smitten father 
gave him education and money, but could not give him the sense of 
Living these advantages as a neuter of right. In 1S33 he was one of a 
number arrested for celebrating their graduation from the university 
by singing revolutionary songs; in consequence he spent six months 
in administrative exile in various provinces. The embittered Herzen 
became an emigre in 1847 and spent die rest of his life consorting with 
a strange assortment of Western intellectuals of the most diverse 
opinions. In 1857 he founded in London a Russian-language paper, 
Keiokol [The Bell), which exercised an enormous influence on Russian 
thinkers and was said to have been read by men like Rostovtscv, 
chairman of the Editing Commission. 

Herzen may be regarded as the first representative of that current of 
Russian thought loosely known as ttarodrtkhe&VQ. Though the term 
may be translated as ‘populism* [tmod means die people), the result is 
likely to be confusion with American Populism, a totally different 
1 Bidins&y, Polnoi Aabramt JceJttfUAtL X, 11J. 
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movement; mr$driicht$teo was a form of socialist thought peculiar eo 
Russia and therefore sometimes called 'Russian socialism 1 . Essentially 
a 4 Westerner' h but with strong Slavophil undertones,. Herzen constantly 
stressed the virtues of the Russian peasant and of the unofficial pre- 
Emandparion Russian commune (rtur). In a letter to his friend the 
French historian Michelet* subsequently published as Russia md Soatil- 
lsm $ Herzen wrote in l8ji: 

Apart from the tsar and the clergy, aU odicr elements of the society 
and of the administration are completely alien, essentially hostile 
to the people. The peasant is placed literally outside the law; 
justice sees to it that it docs not protect him, and his whole 
participation in the existing order is limited to die twofold tax 
that crushes him: the tax in blood and the tax in sweat. Thus* poor 
outcast, he understands instinctively rhat he is ruled, not for his 
benefit but to his disadvantage, that the whole problem of the 
government and of tile landlords consists only in extorting from 
him as much labour and as much money as possible. Un derstanding 
this, and endowed with a shrewd and cunning mindr he deceives 
them all and in every way. It could not be otherwise* for if he 
told them the truth* it would be a confirmation by him, an 
acceptance of dieir authority, and if he did not rob them (take 
note that they accuse the peasant of robbery when he hides a part 
of the product of his labour), he would inevitably be recognizing 
die justice of their demands, the rights of the proprietors* and the 
fairness of the judges. . . . 

The Russian people has never lived any life but a communal 
one; it understands its rights and its duties only in relation to the 
communes and their members. Apart from them* it recognizes 
no duties and sees nothing but violence. .. * There is much more 
of freedom in lying before a judge whom one knows to be the 
agent of an unjust power than in pretending respect for die verdict 
of a jury empanelled by a prefect whose revolting lack of justice 
b clear as day< + * * 

. . . The Russian peasant has no morality save that which flow 
instinctively s naturally, from his communism; it is profoundly of 
the people; the little he knows of the Gospels nourishes it; the 
flagrant injustice of die government and of the landlords binds 
him all the more to his customs and to his commune, 
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. - . The communal organism, chough it has been vigorously 
attacked, has resisted the encroachments of power; happily it has 
been preserved until the development of socialism in Europe. 

* * . The man of the future in Russia is the muzhik [peasant - 
literally 'little man], as the man of regenerated France will be the 
worker. 

. . . Unfortunately, in Russia free speech is still regarded with 
astonishment, even with horror, I have tried to raise only an edge 
of die heavy curtain that conceals us from Europe. 1 

Despite the normal vigour of his pronouncements, Herzen’s attitude 
toward the government oscillated from extreme adulation when he 
thought it was about to realize Ins ideas to severe criticism when it 
disappointed him. Although in 1862 lie endorsed the constitutionalist 
aspirations of the nobility, his most insistent arguments, apart from the 
‘peasant question\ were for mitigation, rather than for abolition, of 
autocratic techniques. 7 'Sic BeH itself eluded the younger generation of 
revolutionaries in Russia for their extremism, muck as the surviving 
Decembrists in Siberia condemned Herzen for "washing Russia's dirty 
linen w ith die eyes of the world fused upon lnm\ His ow n influence, 
wldch had been paramount in Russian intellectual circles in die iSjqs, 
suffered rapid eclipse because of his support of the Polish insurrection 
of s 863-18^4, 

The obvious imminence of reform after publication of Alexander's 
Rescript in 1857 and the attendant moderate relaxation of the censor¬ 
ship invited the emergence in Russia i tself of revolu tionary intellectual 
criticism in the spirit of narodnichestvo* Its chief exponent was Nikohd 
G. Chcmyshevsky {1828-1889), highly educated and extremely 
verbose son of a provincial ecclesiastical family, and officially regarded 
in the Soviet Union as die greatest of ^10^101x15^ Russian thinkers. 
In view of his humble origin and his great personal talents, the only 
career open to him was in journalism and literature. In 185 S he became 
economic editor of die Contemporary* once the chief vehicle for the 
expression of Bielinskys thought, and with which Cliemyshevsky had 
been connected since 1854; with him was associated, at die head of the 
department of literary criticism, the brilliant young Dobroliubov 
(1836-1861)* son of a provincial priest and to become renowned for lus 

1 Herzen, A* ptupf* russt tt It lecialifrrt*, in mu socMfwiii v tridtfnti 
corm&tA, VII, 185-30* 
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appreciation of Goncharov's Qbjpmov and for liis concept of the ^super- 
fluous man". Cherny she vsky soon went beyond agitation for more 
education and less censorship; lit- dropped his praise of Alexander 11 as 
greater than Peter. His acerbity alienated the liberal novelists, such as 
Turgenev (whose Sportsman's Sketches was said to have influenced 
Alexander ill favour of emancipation), Goncharov and Leo Tolstoi* 
then only a rising star. Despite the fact that he was living and writing 
in Russia and therefore, unlike Herzen, had to face the censorship* 
Chemy she vsky became the advocate of die most radical solution of 
the peasant question. 

Constantly stressing materialise - and at ihe same time ethical - vie ws, 
Cherny she vsky did not share Herzen's exalted views of the peasant 
and of the commune. More in the spirit of Marx, but without any 
reference to him* Chernyshevs ky tried to argue for the scientific 
necessity of radical action. Rejecting in general die pliilosophy of Hegel 
he nevertheless applied the triadic law', which he used to demonstrate 
the alleged inevitability of the transition from the primitive peasant 
commune, through its antithesis, the regime of individual private 
property and capitalism* to the ultimate synthesis, the advanced 
communism of the future. He was convinced that Russia was fortunate 
in that this transition could be accomplished practically immediately* 
without going through a long intermediate period of capitalist 
development. 'History', like a grandmother, passionately loves die 
youngest grandchildren*; 1 backward Russia could skip whole stages 
of social evolution, 

Chernyshevsky s activity'* though of profound importance for the 
development of the revolutionary movement in its narodnik form, was 
short-lived* In 1 862 he was arrested and* after some months of imprison¬ 
ment* sentenced to fourteen y ears at hard labour in Siberia. While in 
prison he wrote his famous novel* What is to be done? In it Chemy- 
shevsky picked up die challenge to 'die new man' that Turgenev had 
posed in JWjers and Sons by his delineation of Bazarov. Whereas 
Turgenev liad presented an accurate but coldly dispassionate analysis 
of his young hero* Chemy she vsky supplied a warm appreciation of the 
*$Om\ with their high standards of work, not for themselves but for 
the good of society, dominated by die shade of Robert Owen. Though 

1 Chemysbevsky* *Kririfca fHoBof&kikh precttibezhdenri pmtiv drahefunnogo 
vlffdefrfl" (Critique of plLilosophic prcjudidtrSaftaiinsi communal lnAdJlQldi:n.g}j Lrt 

Polnoe jp&imnb V* 387. .. .. _, 
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the novel was of same literary merit, the circumstance* in which it 
was written and die communist views long-windedly expressed by its 
characters made k a sort of Bible for would-be revolutionaries of all 
shades in die next generation. After twenty years in Siberia* during 
which he produced nothing more of note, Chernyshev sky was allowed 
to return to his native Saratov only in 1S89, when he had but a few 
months left to live. 

Publication of die Emancipation Proclamation provoked, besides 
peasant revolts and student disorders, a spate of revolutionary proclama¬ 
tions* Among them, "To the Young Generation* (1861J and 'Young 
Russia 1 {1S62) were especially distinguished by their ferocious tone; 
they threatened the dynasty, the police, and all enemies of'the people' 
with wholesale annihilation. * Young Russia'* in particular, called for 
ihe immediate establishment of a federated communal republic* to 
be achieved by die voluntary co-operation of Russians w ith the Poles 
and the Lithuanians, of Orthodox believers with the persecuted 
schismatics and sectarians, k appealed to youth as 'our main hope' 
and advocated ihc emancipation of women by die abolition of marriage, 
A number of secret societies were formed, including + Land and 
Freedom' and 'Great Russia’* The government replied by arresting 
and punching all iis prominent critics, including Cherny she vsky* 
and ruthlessly ferreting out their followers. 

For a time rhe rising ride of Russian socialism seemed threatened by 
an intellectual withdrawal from social and political problems. In 
Facers oitd iSens {iS62) Turgenev had put in the mouth of Bazarov die 
phrase "1 am a nihilist'. Dmitry I. Pisarev, a brilliant young literary critic 
just out of die university, proudly seized on this epithet as truly 
descriptive of himself. Pisarev was an extreme individualise* so radical 
that he even asserted char It is impossible to regard woman as 
an instrument to be employed in family life and useful in rearing 
[children]: it must not be forgotten that a woman is an independent 
individual, with her own spiritual needs and with a tight to her inde¬ 
pendent development/ 1 Occasionally on the verge of mental break¬ 
down and sometimes compared to Nietzsche, Pisarev laid about him 
with a characteristically heavy hand: 

here is the ultimatum of our camp: what can be smashed, niusi be 
smashed; whatever survives a blow has valuc s whatever flies to 

1 Pisarev, review article {185 7) *Q vospitanii dicvoshck. Sodiinepje Fcnclona* 
(Of the education of jjirR A work of Fwifikm), in SoMwm (1^94 I p 
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smithereens is rubbish; in any case, smash right and left, it will 
and can do no harm. 1 

Among those he regarded as fit for the rubbish heap were Puslikin and 
Lermontov, Chaadaev and Bielinsky, even Chemy'shevsky and 
Dobroliubov. 

Tliiec and a half years in prison (1862-1866) did not break his spirit, 
but perhaps helped to tone down his concept of die individual as the 
cent re and the meaning of die universe. In Realists, written in 1864 to 
niy best friend, my mother', he took this position: 

For a realist the idea of human solidarity is simply one of the basic 
laws of nature, one of diose laws that are violated every minute 
by our ignorance and wliich, by their violation give birth to all 
the chronic sufferings of our nature. The human organism, argues 
the realist, is so constructed that it can develop in a human way and 
satisfy' all our needs only if it is in constant and varied relationships 
with other similar organisms. Simply and shortly expressed, a 
man needs for his own well-being the society of other men. 5 

Vet. for the masses, whether peasants or workers, Pisarev had only 
contempt; poverty bred stupidity, and stupidity bred poverty. Such 
proletarian realism' could have no profound social significance. The 
concept of ‘nihilism’, developed by Pisarev, had only a tangential 
effect on the growth of tiarcdnidiestvo, providing some of its adherents 
with a sort of intellectual rationalization of terrorism. 

More potent in this respect, however, were the contributions of an 
older man, Michael Bakunin (1814-1876), a contemporary and close 
friend of Heracn- In a sense Bakunin was himself a misfit among the 
revolutionary' intelligentsia, themselves misfits in society. Of a very 
well-to-do family, decidedly aristocratic on liis mother's side, Bakunin 
was utterly unable to get along with his father, A graduate of the 
Artillery' School, his personality- blocked his career; he resigned hi 
commission in 1834. Biclinsky, in liis last personal letter to Bakunin 
(1838), tried to hold up a mirror for liis formerly intimate friend: 

Strength, savage power, restless, uneasy, deep stirring ot the 
spirief ceaseless onward striving, lack of satisfaction with the 

1 Pisarev, 'Skhotasrika XIX vcfca' (Scholasticism of the nineteenth century), 

in SecAintntia (lyil ed.), h l Jf' 

* Pisarev, ‘Realisty' (Realists), ibid-, ni, 164- 
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present moment, even hatred for die present moment and for 
yourself at die present moment, rushing front details to the [general 
- there are your characteristics; there must also be added a lack of 
cordiality (of Gatiutlidtkeit), of delicacy, so to speak, in your 
relations with persons dose to you. ... J do not know how to 
express my feeling toward you except as love which is like hatred 
and hatred which is like love. . .. 

Farewell. One way or another, forever yours. 1 

Bakunin s knowledge of German enabled him to study Hegel at 
first hand. His voluntary enugrarion, however, brought him into 
direct contact with a wide assortment of Western radicals. He was 
particularly attracted by the ideas of the anarchist Proudhon, though 
he had no sympathy for the latter s faith in peaceful propatpuida. hi 
1848 the Paris revolutionaries succeeded in diverting Bakunin's 
energies to the plight of the Germans; he was one of the triumvirate — 
which included also Richard Wagner - that unsuccessfully defended 
Dresden against the Prussian army in 1S49. Condemned to death by 
court-martial, he was handed over to Austria, which, reassuming the 
presidency of the German Confederation in 1850, claimed the right 
to punish Bakunin’s offence; again condemned to death, he was 
however, surrendered to his native Russia (1851). Without further 
formal trial, he was imprisoned in the dungeons of Pcttr-and-Paul and 
later in Schlusselburg, whence, with health seriously impaired, he was 
sent to Siberia for what was meant to be lifetime exile (1857). There 
lie married a Polish me reliant’s daughter, but escaped to China. 
Entering America by the Golden Gate and being entertained by ihe 
brahmins of Boston, he (led back to Western Europe (1861), where he 
spent the balance of his days in plotting the establishment of a com¬ 
pletely free society by way of 'destruction - terrible, total, universal 
and inexorable'. He preached^ 

destruction of all die religions, political, juridical, economic, and 
social institutions that constitute the present bourgeois order of 
things. * *. 

1 Biciinsky, Polnoe iohrmie soe:hmensi t XI, 343. 

5 Bakunin, 'Pravik, kotorymi dokiiny njkovodstvovat’sia rcvoliuisioficry* 
(Rules by Which revolutionaries should be guided), # a* included in < Kra*hM$a 
revohuxstoneo' (Catechism of a revduiion.uy), 1865, in Stekbv, Mikhail 
Alfkraruleeviih Bakunin, JII, 47s (I'ulJ [L mx, 4£>6-473). 
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Wd have complete faith in the instincts of the masses and 
understand Revolution as m organized outburst of what is called 
revolutionary passion and as destruction of that which in bourgeois 
language is called social order. 

We acknowledge anarch im as the expression of the people's 
life and aspirations. . , 

Since he was totally opposed to any "system of authority' whatever, he 
rejected a 'so-called revolutionary dictatorsliip or provisional govern¬ 
ment. For Jus own Country specifically, \ve want radical destruction 
complete anmiiilation of that empire of Russia which is a menace for 
the freedom of the world, a shameful prison for all the peoples subject 
to it, a violent and systematic negation of everything called human 
right, justice* humanity 

Bakunin did nor attempt to return to Russia; instead, he became a 
thorn in the side of Kari Marx, who in 1872 secured Bakunin's expul¬ 
sion from the First International, His reselling*, however, penetrated 
Russia, but without producing substantial results. A narodnik in die 
sense that he put all his faith in a peasant uprising* he scorned as 'stupid' 
the idea of teaching 'the People*: 

What can we do for diemr * , * only one thing I but an extremely 
important thing: we can give them what they have hitherto 
lacked and the Lick of which was the chief cause of all their 
defeats - the unity of a universal movement* . * , 3 

Plan, system* organization - these would enable a revolt to succeed, 
Tiiis is die same Bakunin who in 1862 had written that he would 
rather put his faith in Alexander II than in a new Pugachev or PcsteR 

The absurdiry of Jus recurrent dream of a mass pcasaEic uprising 
reduced his practical significance to that of an advocate, though a 
hesitating one, of acts of individual terrorism. Tile most direct conse¬ 
quence of his teaching was the formation* in 18S9, of a secret society 

1 Bakunin,, 'K msskim rtVoMoneniin (To Russian Revolutionaries), No, t. 

Scruiabr 137R [DrjgomanovJ, M. A. Baiurtin, pp a 274-27 j, 

1 Bakunin, Distoun prononris CVu’re* Je la Pdi.t ft d* la U&crtx a Bern* 
(iS 4 S).,.,p, 5. 

3 Bakunin, TosfimovLa re voliutsfafttHgo VOprosa 1 (Formulation of rhe 
question of revolution}, a procEamaTion issued in in appendix to Dra^o- 
manov* Pis'rrt# M. A* Bernina (iSy^S ed.), p, 471. 
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with the magniloquent title of'The People's Assize 1 . It was absolutely 
controlled* on rhe basis of a cellular structure, by Nechaiev, a protege 
of Bakunin with winning personal manners; its sole achievement was 
the murder of one of its own members, a student whom Ncchaiev 
suspected of independence of mind (1S70), 

Bakunin was the last man capable of standing at die head of a general 
staff of revolution. As his friend Herzen wrote to him in 1B63: 

Cue off from life, steeped from your youth in German Idealism, 
from which time, deni Schema mch T made a Realist philosophy. 
Slot knowing Russia cither before your imprisonment or after 
Siberia* but full of broad and passionate inclinations to noble 
activity - you have lasted ro die age of 50 in a w orld of phantoms 
. . . of great aspirations and petty faults. . . . After 10 years of 
confinement^ you have shown yourself die same theorist, with all 
the uncertainty Jit vague [of the waves], a windbag,.. - unscrupu¬ 
lous in money matters. with a share of mild but persistent epicu- 
reanism, and with an itch for revolutionary activity that falls short 
of revolution* 1 

Yet* notwithstanding the obviously aristocratic nature of liis concept 
of an elite of'forty or even fifty thousand men* 10 direct 4 the irresistible 
hut still latent power of die people', Bakunin's teachings found many 
disciples among Russian revolutionaries, though largely in die Blau- 
quist version of Tkachev.* 

Peter N. Tkachev (1844-1RBj) was one of the most earnest believers 
among Russians in the doctrine of economic materialism. Yet his 
thinking was highly subjective. He anticipated Lenin's fierce concen¬ 
tration on the seizure of political power as the necessary preliminary 
to any serious revolutionary achievement. In Tkachev's view, the 
accomplishment of this goal could not be effected by educating the 
masses; what was needed was 'a disciplined organization of revolu¬ 
tionary forces . . , based on centralized authority and decentralized 

revolutionary functions.*. seizure of power from above_a popular 

uprising from below'A It was a formula which, under more favourable 
circumstances, Lenin was 10 apply. In TkaehevY time, however, tins 

* Herzen T Palna* s&kninie fOcfoineriii i phtm (Lfcmki-r edition)* XVI T 491-4^2. 

1 Bakunin, Dittours . . ., op. eii.,. pp. 

* Tkachev, 'Ndbaf (The Tocsin), in I^brtmnyt tockmmua w uroT np-paHti- 

ch^kit ternv t 10, **7-229 passim. 
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programme, insulated into working terms* could mean only systematic 
assassination of persons vested with state authority. 

Similar to Bakunin in his concept of tile role of the intclligenEsia 15 
i!ic general staff of revolution, though wholly dissimilar in tactics, was 
Peter L. Lavrov (1823-1900), who was perhaps the foremost systerna- 
rizer of narodnik thought. Son of a retired colonel who was also a 
wealthy landowner, Lavrov was himself a teacher of mathematics in 
the Artillery School. Despite the conservatism of his background, 
Lavrov became implicated in the fringes of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment and was sent iuio administrative exile in the north. There lie 
wrote his Historical Letters, published in in 1^70 he escaped 

:ibroad and from 1S73 10 1876 edited in Switzerland the aiati-Bakuninisl 
journal Forward, 

Although on better terms with Marx than was Bakunin, Lavrov 
could not accept the ‘scientific* aspects of die idea of class struggle. As 
Lavrov phrased the genera! opinion of the narodniks, "however small 
the progress of mankind, whatever there is rests exclusively on critically 
thinking individuals; without them 11 is unconditionally impossible 1 , 1 
The majority of mankind are doomed \o monotonous, exhausting, 
and incessant commonplace toil for the advantage of othcra, with no 
leisure for the work of thinking . , . and therefore they have remained 
incapable of using their enormous power for die conquest of the right 
to education, to truly human life 1 ," 

Realizing the debt they owe to the suffering masses, ‘critically 
thinking individuals’ ate obliged to devote all their intellectual energies 
to improvement of the conditions of the people. Lavrov explained ar 
length how, through successive stages, this handful of individuals could 
become a significant social force: 

for victory die organization of a party is necessary. * * , Its kernel 
is a small number of cultivated, reflective* energetic men, for 
whom critical thought is inseparable from action. Around them 
are the less cultivated men of the intelligentsia. The real soil of the 
party is in its inevitable allies* in the social groups suffering from 
the evil to- combat which the party lias been organized- Establish¬ 
ing the distinction between die essential and the non-essential in 
individual opinions defines alike the freedom of action within die 
party and its outward tolerance, . . , Any of its members who 

1 Lavrov, Istoncheskiia pii p. 
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passes these limits is no longer a member but an enemy. Any 
person outside it who differs from it on essential questions b 
likewise an enemy, . . - 1 

Thus by Lavrov was formulated die distinctive tactic of Russian 
socialism, the strictly disciplined parry of the elite- Grafted on to 
Marxian concepts of class struggle and proletarian action* die idea was 
destined to enable a handful of men to ride to power in the crisis of 
1917- NmdnichestvQ itself, however, was to fail not because it failed to 
evoke the sympathy of die masses, but because its devotion to subjective 
principles made it impossible, as it was for Lavrov himself to subject 
its followers to rigid discipline and ruthless concerted action- The 
n aredniks proved to be coo obviously conscious of thcii own intellectual 
superiority to the masses, too unwilling 10 abandon, even momentarily, 
their own cherished programmes of what they deemed to be right, to 
be able to take advantage of tlecting opportunities and to seat them¬ 
selves firmly in power. It was a fault shared by most of the revolu¬ 
tionaries in 1917. 

Reform was the factor that had first brought revolutionary' zeal to 
die boiL The reactionary trend that so soon set in and die nascent 
revolutionary movement had a mutually stimulating effect on each 
other. The constitutionalist aspirations of the more sober portion of 
society became obscured by the urge for social revolution that grew 1 
ever more widespread and more active among the intelligentsia. Its 
direction was chiefly determined by the ideas Lavrov had expounded 
in his Historical Letters* The first of a number of groups that sought to 
implement these ideas was the circle formed around young Nikolai V- 
Chaikovsky in [871. 

Large numbers of young men and young women began to throw 
themselves into die "Go to die people' [v tusroi) phase of the narodnik 
movement. Taking jobs as doctors* nurses, teachers, clerks or some¬ 
times as migratory labourers* they flocked by tile hundreds to the 
villages. Their purposes were often vague, and not always revolu¬ 
tionary in any direct sense. They tried to disseminate she writings of 
Chcmyshcvsky, Dobroliubov, Lavrov and even the first volume of 
Matxs Capital, translated into Russian in 1872, They soon found it 
more effective so fall back on their owtl secretly printed pamphlets. 
Among them was Prince Peter Kropotkin (1842-1921)* a lineal 

1 LaVTOV, Istorisheikiia pii'may pp. 147*151 puiiim. 
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descendant of Riurik who had abandoned a military career to devote 
himself to the study of natural science; he shared Bakunin's anarchist 
ideals* though not his notions of Naming revolt; from 3872 until his 
arrest in 1874 he carried on agitation among the workers of Sr. Peters¬ 
burg. 

The 'Go to the people* movement was of short duration and bore 
no fruits. On die one hand* the police had no difficulty in finding and 
arresting these inexperienced and naive agitators. On the other hand, 
the peasantry evinced a natural rural mistrust of city slickers, whose 
teachings seemed calculated, if they could have any effect at all, to get 
the peasants into trouble with die authorities. A series of mass trials, 
culminating in 'the trial of the 19/ in 1877, disheartened the partici¬ 
pants in this sort of haphazard agitation. 

Returning to the idea of organization* narodnik enthusiasts recon¬ 
structed 'Land and Freedom' [Zeinlia i volia) in 1S77, Its new con¬ 
stitution w as quite elaborate, its aims quite simple. Its principal purpose 
was still to make propaganda among die ’people"* i.e. the peasantry* 
in preparation for the ultimate goal of a Baktmurat general uprising. 
For the most part* tile sociery conducted itself quite peacefully; on 
occasion its members might encourage the peasants to demonstrate 
by a petition* a strike* or even a refusal to pay taxes. Only in one case 
did the society attempt to foment a local armed uprising - at Chigirin 
in 1877, they distributed a forged document purporting to be a sum¬ 
mons to action issued by tile tsar himself, in every case the agitators 
were instructed to make contact with other foci of resistance to the 
government, such as oppressed religious groups; students and workers 
were not to be neglected. 

The harder the narodniki tried to rouse die peasantry, the more they 
were dri ven to the belief that 'the people 1 were too backward to be able 
to reorganize society from below' in existing conditions. Unwilling 
to give up in despair, they turned impatiently towards the idea of 
reversing their efforts; instead of seeking reform from below', they 
chose to seek it by 'disorganizing' the state through a campaign of 
deliberate terrorism, A special small group w ithin ’Land and Freedom* 
was charged with this specific task. 

The earliest such attempt was. made by Vera Zasulich* a young girl 
who shot at General Ticpov, chief of police of St + Petersburg; the 
occasion was ius order chat an imprisoned student, wi th whom she was 
not even acquainted, be flogged for having refused to remove his hat 
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while being questioned (1878). To the dismay of die government* she 
was acquitted by a jury; when the police tried to take 'adffdmstrative 1 
action against her, she was rescued by a crow d outside die courcroom. 
Sevcral assassinations of officials followed; more successful in dicir 
immediate purpose* they contributed less to she broader objective ol 
rousing public sympathy and brought swift retaliation from the 
government, 

Nevertheless, a firmer terrorist organization was founded by Zhelia- 
bov p an ex-student of peasant origin, w ithin die framework of 'Land 
and Freedom". The older or cooler members, including George V. 
Plekhanov (1857-1918)* son of a small landlord, who had first attracted 
attention as speaker at a demonstration before the Kazan Cathedral 
in Sr. Petersburg (6 December 1876). formed in 1879 a new, non- 
terrorist organization known as ‘General Redistribution* [Chmtyi 
PcTedrVl^Tlie majority, however. Supported Zhdiabov*s “The People's 
WilT (Nittodnma Valid), which soon resolved to concentrate all its 
attention on the Emperor himself. There followed two years of feverish 
activity, romanticized as 'the hunt of the wild beast*. Streets svere 
mined, trains derailed; a carpenter, Khalmrin, employed in the Winter 
Palace, took die opportunity to set a bomb timed to blow up the 
Emperor at dinner, it seemed all of no avail, especially when Zheliabov 
himself was captured, allowing the audionties to breathe more 
easily. 

However* very' shortly after his arrest* his fellow-conspirators, 
guided by Sophia Perovskaia, succeeded in assassinating the “Tsar- 
Liberator' as he was driving through die streets of his capital; though 
a first bomb failed eo injure him, a second caught Alexander as he was 
commiserating with the victims and shredded the lower half of Jus 
body (1 March 1SS1). The enormous revulsion of public feeling 
against such a deliberate and brutal murder helped to discourage even 
the most devoted terrorists; in addition, die rate of executions - one 
per lunar month during the ‘hunt of die w ild beast 1 - suggested that 
the supply of revolutionists would be exhausted before die supply of 
Grand Dukes. In a few years* terrorism subsided, and with it the 
narodnik movement of which it had been the most spectacular aspect 
seemed to be a dung of the past. Even ‘General Redistribution' dis- 
solved. 

In exile in Swi tzerland, Plekhanov and a handful of associates under¬ 
went imrliecmal conversion, abandoning tlic subjective concept o£ “the 
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critically thinking individual* for die more comfortable 'scientific 
socialism 1 of Karl Marx, The ideological transition was tremendously 
assisted by dawning realization of the falsity of die cherished notion - so 
stressed by Clientyshevsky - that Russia could escape the development 
ot industrial capitalism. In view of the rapid and increasingly obvious 
growth iii die midst of agrarian Russia of significant capitalist industry _ 
Russian thinkers had to find some other basis for a millennial future 
than the old agrarian commune. In 1SS3 four men and one woman 
founded ac Geneva the first Russian social-tfemoeratic group, styled 
'Emancipation of Labour* (Qsvolwzluicmc Trurfa). In the course of the 
1890s similar groups began to be formed in Russia itself; they waged 
a vigorous war of words against survivals of narodnik thought. 

Marxism had a profound cfiber on die university generation of the 
iBgos, though less as a revolutionary doctrine chan as a climate of 
opinion* generating die most various practical conclusions. 'Legal 
Marxism*, accepting Marxist philosophical concepts stripped of any 
revolutionary content, became widespread and was even encouraged 
by manufacturers who found in it a rational justification for the growth 
of capitalism and the ascendancy' of the bourgeoisie. Others* more 
concerned with its avowed implications for proletarian welfare, sought 
io use Marxism* in the 'revised* seme already being popularized in the 
West by Eduard Bernstein, to advance the material interests of tile 
workers; die attitude of these 'Economists* entailed illegal work but 
did not emphasize the necessity' of immediate overthrow of the auto¬ 
cracy. 

Still ochers ? including the young Vladimir Ilyich Tonin', whose 
older brother, Alexander I. Ulianov, had been flanged for participation 
in narodnik terrorism, stood with die exiled Fleklianov in fa% r our of 
concentration 011 the political struggle against die government. A 
special-interest group, the 'Bund** was formed in 1^97 among die 
discontented Jewish intelligentsia. In [ 89S an effort was made to weld 
the scattered Marxist 'circles' into a single organization. -Some forty 
intellectuals, secredy assembled at Minsk* formally founded the 
Russian Social-Democratic Workers Party. Though no workers were 
In attendance* police informers were; the whole ^apparatus' of die ne w 
party r was promptly put under lock and key. 

To the weakness of the revolutionary' movement corresponded the 
strength of die reactionary repression. Throughout die later years of 
Alexander II, under Alexander III, and in the early years of the reign 
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of Nicholas II it was the policy of the government, with minor vacil¬ 
lations, id whittle away any bits of liberalism that had more or less 
accidentally been embedded in the Great Reforms. Not a vvliit less 
than in die reign of Nicholas I the purpose of the ruler w as clear - co 
maintain the principle of autocracy and, along with it, die principles oi 
orthodoxy and nationalism. 

The schismatics and the numerous dissenting sects were vigorously 
persecuted. At the same time was undertaken a policy of'Russification' 
of the heterogeneous ethnic elements that the expansion of die Empire 
had been bringing under the sway of'Great Russia*. The leaders of the 
Little Russian (Ukrainian) literary movement were for the most part 
driven abroad; after 1SS9 the deliberate conciliatory policy of the 
Austrian government toward its 'Rudicnian 1 subjects in Galicia made 
tins question an added source of international friction. The Poles 
continued to be a special target oi Russian repression, especially alter 
die defeat of die insurrection of 1863-1864, From die end of the 1880s 
a similar policy was directed at the dominant German middle-class 
element in the Baltic provinces, despite the fact that the descendants of 
the Baltic barons had long since become loyal members of tile Russian 
aristocracy' among many other measures* the university town of 
Dorpat was rechristened Yuriev, Even Finland, despite its special status 
as an autonomous grand duchy, found its liberties curtailed at the end 
of the 18305, In Central Asia* Buddiiists and Moslems were subjected 
to severe and galling restrictions. 

Especially drastic were die measures taken against the jews* who 
now numbered over 3,000,000. Early in his reign Alexander II bad 
announced (31 March his intention "to review ail existing 

decrees on the Jews in order to make them agree with the general aims 
of fusing this people with the native inhabitants as far as die moral 
condition of the Jew s may permit'. 1 The measures actually taken were 
small, but eagerly welcomed by the wealthy minority among the Jew s. 

In 1859 Jewish merchants of the first rank were permitted to establish 
permanent residence outside the Pale. In 1&61 dus permission was 
extended ro Jews with university degrees who entered the government 
civil service, except in the two capitals; only in 1&79 was it applied to 
all Jews with certificates of higher education. In 1865 artisans with 

1 ‘Zapbka Mints ua VntiErennykh Did" (Memorandum of the Minister of die 
Interior), in Pofaoe So&nmt ( 5 ^. FfOrwJj 7^4^264 (as June iSdf), 
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special qualifications were also permitted to remove from die Pale; 
in their wake, a considerable number of proletarian Jews were able to 
escape, illegally and precariously, front the area in which the mass 
remained pent up. As a further step toward peaceful Russification, as 
early as t&4§ a number of officially directed elementary schools had 
been established for Jewish cliildren in the Pale; those who attended 
them were exempt from military conscription. The resistance of most 
jews to exposing their children to these official schools had led Alexan¬ 
der to announce in iSjj that the traditional kkakts and yeshivas were 
to be eliminated in twenty years, but this intention was ultimately 
abandoned (1879), Another cherished device for combating the 
'separatism' of the Jews, the policy of encouraging their settlement in 
agricultural colonies p was also scrapped (r866). 

The hope of the government was now ce tiered on chipping off" from 
the Jewish masses die educated and prosperous dements in Russian 
Jewry. It seemed largely on the way to realization, Jewish financiers 
transferred their investments from farming die liquor traffic (a system 
abolished ill 1S61) into the building of railways and related large-scale 
business enterprises. A new Jewish, intelligentsia, made up of graduates 
of Russian universities and gymnasia, condemned the narrow r back¬ 
wardness of traditional Hasidism and threw themselves into the arms 
of Haskahih (Enlightenment). Some of these intellectually emancipated 
young Jews, reacting against the obscurantism of their ancestral 
cultural background, became allies of the government in ks fight 
against separatism. Others* accepting the Russian intelligentsia as the 
bearers of true cosmopolitanism, cook active part in the narodnik and* 
later, the Marxist revolutionary movements* Others again, despising 
the 'mediae vaiis in' of die orthodox jews, still had no desire to cease to 
bo distinctive as Jews; such was Moses Lilicnblum (1843-1910), who 
evolved into an active proponent of political Zionism, 

In the years of general reaction that characterized the latter portion 
of the reign of the 'liberator', anti-Semitism began to grow both in 
official circles and among the Russian masses. In 1870, after a visit to 
Poland, die Emperor ordered stricter enforcement of the laws against 
the distinctive attire obstinately affected by the Jewish rank-and-file. 
In 1871 occurred a frightful pogrom (destruction) in Odessa, for three 
days the troops did not interfere with rioting and looting mobs* After 
die assassination of Alexander 11 anti-Semitism was given free rein. In 
ifiS 1 violent pogroms took place in Elizavetgrad in New Russia , at Kiev, 
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and in a number of other towns and villages; Odessa suffered again. 
The mosr conspicuous one was ai Warsaw; Catholic Poland had long 
seemed free from such excesses of barbarism. 

The p^roms provoked a storm of protest abroad. In Great Britain* 
the Bishop of London* speaking for the Archbishop of Canterbury* 
joined with a number of eminent laymen* including the aged Tart of 
Shaftesbury and Lord Bryce, and with Cardinal Manning, in expressing 
their horror. The Gladstone government did not feel it had the right 
to make official representations about an internal matter, but the 
governmeiu of die Uniced States officially registered its distress. In 
Russia most literary figures* including Leo Tolstoi, refrained from 
joining in the chorus of condemnation raised abroad by men such as 
Tennyson, Renan and Victor Hugo; Shchedrin-Saltykov, die satirist, 
was almost alone in voicing his denunciation. 

The government attempted to explain the pogrmw as the work of 
revolutionaries. It was a notion that was given only a very faint colour 
by an appeal issued* late in the summer of i&8i t in the name of die 
Executive Committee of the 'People's Wilr T calling on the Ukrainians 
to rise against the landlords, the Jews and die rsar T s officials. Apparently 
convinced that the Jews by their economic ‘exploitation 1 of the 
Christian masses liad merely incurred the righteous resentment of the 
loyal Orthodox people, the authorities at first took no drastic action. 
Instead, Ignatiev. Minister of the Interior, publicly announced that 'The 
Western border is open to diem [the jews]. . * . They have already 
made use of this opportunity* and nobod y has put obstacles in tile way 
of their emigration’. 1 

Ignatiev succeeded m imposing on the Jews new 'Temporary Rules' 
(3 May 18 82); under diem, in the future no Jew might settle or acquire 
real estate in any rural community, even in the Pale; Jews were forbid¬ 
den to do business on Sunday's or on Christian holidays. Ignatiev was, 
however* overruled by his ministerial colleagues in the handling of 
pogroms^ an edict ot 13 May warned the governors of provinces that 
they would be held responsible for failure to check pogroms, Ignatiev 
resigned soon after; his successor, Count Dmitry Tolstoi, famous for 
his reactionary conduct of the Ministry of Education under Alexander 
U T emphasized that any disorders would lead to prompt prosecution 
ot the responsible local officials. Pogroms became relatively rare occur¬ 
rences tor the next score of years, 

1 Wi$chniuer l To DwtN m pp„ 38-3$* 
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The virtual cessation of major poqrcins did not signify die adoption 
of a more liberal policy toward the Jews. On the contrary, enforcement 
of special legislation against them became more energetic. large 
numbers of Jews were expelled, on one pretext or another, from 
villages in the Pale, Illegal residents outside the Pale were rounded up 
and returned; on one occasion Sir Samuel Montagu, a British M.P-* 
was given twenty-four hours to get out of Moscow, The employment 
of Jews in the army medical sendee was sharply curtailed (1883), and 
the Ministry of Justice was given authority to veto [he promotion ot 
Jewish attorneys to the rank of barrister (f In 1BS7 a quota system 
for admission of Jews to universities was established; in the Pale f where 
anywhere from 30 to So per cent, of the urban population was Jewish* 
the figure was set at 10 per cent of the Christian population; outside 
the Pale the quota was only 5 per cent., in die two capitals 3 per cent. 

The chief reply of the Jews was the growth of the notion of physical 
escape from Russia. Largely under die influence of Leon Pinskcr, the 
idea of Jewish 'auto-cmandpation* rook shape. Although only a few 
dozens risked the hardship of life in Palestine, then under Turkish rule, 
a flood of emigration set in to the West, and particularly to the United 
States. By 1890 over 200,000 Jews had already established themselves 
in America, while the financial resources of the French branch of 
the Rothschilds had been put behind the dribble of emigration to 
Palestine* 

In i8&8 a special High Commission, presided over by Count K. I- 
Pahlcn, a former Minister of Justice, seriously challenged the policy of 
the government. Appointed in iSS3 i it had been engaged in conscienti¬ 
ous review of the laws relating to the Jews, from Catherine's time 
on, and in evaluating, "wholly dispassionately and objectively'\ 
the motives behind the accusations brought against ihe Jews by the 
partisans of special legislation. The Commission found that the 
established long-time objectives of ^gradual rapprochement' and ' fusion 
of the Jews with the general Christian population' had been sound, but 
it criticized the severity of laws made in the reign of Nicholas I and by 

1 Following ten paragraphs (to p. -590) quoted or paraphrased from ■Obshchtb 
Boobnuhemia Vysabei Komniisii po sushchestvn vozloaheruicH na nee zodaehi 1 
(General observations of the Hiph Commission on die essence of ckt rask 
imposed on it), Secdon XX.XJA ot J Pah]e-n Report, in [Pahlgn] T 
fnptfka yysshii jcomrrtf-tn tffiii pmsmvtr# duh%vumAhthikh 0 tffWf M * impVU 
ivbnnAv, pp r a* 1-194 passim, 
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Alexander II after 1865. In particular, it pointed out thar the extension 
of military conscription to Jews, coupled with permission to them to 
hire substitutes among their own people, had resulted in great disorders 
and abuses within die Jewish communities. The Commission praised 
the effort to assimilate the Jews by throwing open to them all schools 
and universities on an equal footing wich Christians (1804) and by 
founding special Jewish gymnasia, with total exemption front military 
service for honour graduates (1844)- It acknowledged, how ever, that 
admission for all, without distinction of class, ro secondary schools 
and institutions of higher education had permitted entry of masses of 
Jewish students ‘from the market-place and the street’ who were ill- 
prepared and frequently ‘morally depraved* and who, ‘for the most 
part receiving no regular religious instruction, were naturally more 
subject than others to the influences of nihilistic and revolutionary 
propaganda'. 

The Commission recognized chat a considerable influence creating 
dislike of Jews is still the secret feeling against iion-Cliristians on religi¬ 
ous grounds’, particularly among tile common people. The policy of 
religious toleration consistently pursued by die Orthodox Church 
and by the Russian state had, how r ever, been quite correct. AJdiouuh 
'religious difference is one of the chief causes of die impossibility of 
permitting the immediate rapprochement of die native Russian 
population with the Jews’, this - as well as differences in social customs 
- could be overcome in rime and with the spread of education. 

Abandonment by Jews of their traditional faith was a far greater 
danger. The high percentage of jews addicted to anarchistic and 
revolutionary doctrines was the result of the large number of‘the halt 
educated who have managed to leave one shore without reaching the 
other. The altruism professed by revolutionaries was quite contrary 
to the natural egotistic and selfish conservatism of the Jewish religious 
communities. This was only a temporary result of the flocking into 
secondary and higher institutions of masses of students from the 
lower strata of the Jewish population, without means of subsistence 
and without any religious beliefs, embittered by their difficult personal 
situation and by die oppression of tile special lass's’. 

The valid objections to the Jews were reduced by the High Com¬ 
mission to four; (d) Jewish isolation and exclusiveness; (A) a tendency 
to subject to their influence the economic strength of the population; 
(f) a tendency to avoid fulfilment of state obligations [in this respect, 
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however* the Jews were improving]; and (d) avoidance of physical, 
muscular labour*- This last fault was regrettable* but hopeless to 
combat, for "the Jew lives by his head, he is proud and docs not lower 
himself co physical heavy labour 1 ; the only remedy w as to continue to 
try to attract him 10 agriculture. 

It was the first two defects on which the government should con¬ 
centrate, Un fortunately t many Jews, particularly in the lower strata, 
‘regarding themselves, as of old, as die chosen people... consider the 
world about diem as the world of the despised “goy* P P * with whom 
they want only economic contacts, it must be admitted that our 
government itself, by creating for the jews a whole labyrinth of special 
rules . , . has in the highest degree strengthened and reinforced this 
isolation . - T has concentrated the strength of Jewry, strengthened its 
bad influence, and has thus attained absolutely negative results; it has 
not made over the Jews into good citizens, it has not schooled them to 
“useful labour". . . There was, remarked the Commission* actually 
no solidarity among jews except in dieir common resistance to 
oppression, 

"The passion for acquisition and money-grubbing is inherent in the 
jew from die day of his birth; it is a characteristic of the Semitic race, 
manifest from almost the first pages of the Bible. 1 It is especially strong 
among the uneducated and is ‘stimulated also by the helplessness and 
insecurity of Ills family, by the desire to protect himself and his relatives 
from poverty* hunger, and alt sorts of oppression\ It required govern- 
mens intervention, but 4 in justice, wo must admit that for the most part 
the Jewish usurer is no worse and no more merciless than arc profes¬ 
sional usurers of o ther nationalities (Greets, Armenians* and sometimes 
even Russians) 7 . Moreover, ‘the peasants would not so frequently fall 
into the toils of die Jews if it were not for their habit of [drinking] 
alcohol , . . so often passing into intaxkaiwri. 

AH the efforts to improve die Jews by punitive and regulatory laws 
had (ailed* ‘Given the flexibility of the Jewish mind, their skill in 
evasion, in concealment, and with the help of hundreds of other 
devices*, the Jew constantly evades all such law s. The policy of repres¬ 
sion by discriminatory legislation had consistently led to results directly 
contrary to its purposes and must be abandoned* 

It was foolish to ask whether the Jews were of any use to society. 
Besides aiding trade, they had produced numbers of gifted scholars, 
technicians, arrises and physicians; ‘the purity of their morals, their 
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high respect for learning* their absolute sobriety, their thrift and con¬ 
stant activity . _ . deserve all praise*. 

There were also 'considerations of a humanitarian character 1 : 

About go per cent of die whole Jewish population constitutes a 
mass wholly unprovided for, somewhat resembling a proletariat; 
a mass living from day to day* in poverty and under the most 
grievous hygienic and everyday conditions of life. 

To say that they could earn their living by muscular labour was absurd 
in view of the weakness of their physique. 'This mass lives in dread of 
pogroms, in dread of violence*, * / The Jews were justified in complain¬ 
ing of their condition; they could not be expected to show die same 
patriotism as did their fellow-subjects of the Empire. 

In sum, the Jewish question was a Russian, not merely a Jewish, 
problem* It demanded noc palliative measures but organic reforms. 
Though it was imperative to proceed gradually and cautiously, 
discriminatory legislation must give way to die enlightened policy 
originally envisaged when the problem first arose in die reign of the 
great Catherine. 

In the midst of a general policy of enforced Russification, these 
opinions were ignored. Instead , diere was a continuation of the pohev 
of persecution: one of its striking manifestations was a sudden nocturnal 
expulsion of Jew's from Moscow (1891), Baron Hirsch* a wealdiv 
German Jew, proposed to transfer half of die Russian jews, then 
numbering about six million, to Argentina. The failure of tlias scheme 
merely contributed to die rapid growth of the idea of founding some¬ 
where a Jewish state, as eloquently advocated by Theodore Herd; die 
first Zionist Congress met at Basle in i^yy. Simultaneously, an alter¬ 
native remedy took shape in die Bwid f which attempted to co-ordinate 
die activities of the Jewtish labour organizations that had begun to 
be formed in Russia in the 18803, Not entirely disconnected front 
the nascent organization of political and social activism among the 
jews was a renaissance of specifically Jewish literature; outstanding 
among Yiddish writers was die humorist who called himself Shalom 
Alcidicm, 

Intensified persecution of ethnic and religious minorities was not 
counterbalanced by any extension of liberty to Orthodox Great 
Russians. Under all three rulers - Alexander J[ (1855-1881), Alexander 
HI (1881-1894} and Nicholas II (i 894 - I 9 I 7 ) “ tile censorship, which 
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had been relaxed prior to Emancipation, grew ever more severe; if 
Press persecutions diminished in number, it was chiefly because the 
opposition had been silenced or driven underground. There were even 
cases of conversion from liberalism to reaction. The outstanding 
instance of die tendency' of journalists to drift ro the right was Mikhail 
N. Katkov (1S1B-18S7). In his youth an associate of Bielinsky and 
Bakunin, in 1850 he had been dismissed from his post as professor of 
philosophy. A great admirer of England, Katkov won the reputation 
of being die leading liberal publicist in Russia; in the iS6os he enthused 
over the new alt-class principle embodied in the reforms, particularly 
of die judiciary'. It was in his Russian Messenger that Turgenev's 
Fathers and Sms first appeared, but so did the more reactionary novels 
of Dostoievsky. 

Even in die 3 860s Katkov had begun to show signs of anti-liberal 
tendencies p particularly in his bitter hosrility ro the Polish uprising. He 
began to develop a leaning toward a special type of Russification, not 
unlike the principle which* a little more than half a century later* the 
Bolsheviks were to apply: 

Whoever knows Russian lusrory, whoever has not altogether lost 
Ids sense of understanding his environment, can have no doubt of 
die virtues of the Russian nationality, at least in relation to die 
state order and to die supreme power by which it is maintained. 

Extolling the fertilizing advantage diat Russia derived from having 
incorporated edmically diverse peoples, Katkov could 'only wish . . 
that the great nationality which composed its true centre of gravity 
and conditioned its state activity should become ever more a moral 
force and an element of enlightenment and ckizensJup\ Highly as he 
valued die Orthodox Church as a traditional national institution, he was 
glad that 

the Russian government, free from any narrow and deadening 
doctrinairism, is to be Russian, and only Russian, offering to 
everyone without distinction of faith or of ethnic origin dae 
possibility of being an honourable Russian citizen. 

While he had no objection to instruction, secular or religious, of the 
scattered subjccE nationalities in their own languages, he stressed die 
importance of Russian as + dre general language of the Empire". What 
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troubled him was the government’s failure to recognise dm alien 
elements could really be Russified: 

Russia by law recognizes religious toleration; she contains, as do 
all other [states], alien populations; but her peculiarity consists in 
the fact that die aliens who were at various times brought into the 
composition of the Russian state and granted all the rights of 
Russian citizeuslup arc required to consider themselves foreigners 
and to be natural foes of the nationality to which they belong. 
They are Russian subjects, children of the same fatherland, dicy 
live with us. arc linked with us by a thousand interests . . but 
they arc compelled to remain non-Russians. 1 

Thus he remained quite distinct From the Slavophils, among whom 
at this time the chief figure was Ivan Aksakov {1823-1886}. The 
Slavophils in general, and Aksakov in particular, had never been 
friendly to the Western concept of liberalism. Their emphasis on 
mystically conceived theocratic ideas, their refusal to accept Orthodoxy 
in the Uvarov sense, and the sharp criticisms their notion of Russia’s 
messianic role had led them to make of bureaucra tic policy had often 
attracted the unfavourable attention of the censorship. Yet the Slavo¬ 
phils, though they nourished wholehearted hatred for St. Petersburg as 
alien, never challenged the autocratic principle. Constantine Aksakov 
(1817-1860), who had been compelled to shave off his beard in 1848, 
had indeed proposed, at the accession of Alexander II, the summoning 
of a zemsky sobor, he had nor. however, proposed that such a body, 
which ill past ages had been a consultative assembly, should now be 
given legislative authority. 

Earls in 1880, following Khajturin s unsuccessful bomb explosion, in 
the Winter Palace, Alexander H, after slight hesitation, accepted a 
suggestion by lus son and heir that a new investigating commission be 
appointed with wide punitive powers. The task was entrusted to 
General Loris-Mclikov, who had distinguished himself by' the capture 
of Kars and who, as Governor-General of Kharkov, had been combin¬ 
ing a policy of vigorous repression of revolutionaries w ith an effort to 
effect reconciliation between the government and die public. Under 
his ‘dictatorship of the heart', the inefficient ‘Third ScoW was 
reorganized as a department in the Ministry of die Interior; at its head 

1 Katkov, Soiremit pcrmkvyM state Mctkovtk&h Vhdomoitti, r s<s 7 , pp. aot, 
iDi, 1J7, <s?8, 477. 
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was put Pie vc. later to become famous as an organizer of pogroms. Its 
vigorous activity was not directed only against terrorists. Among 
otiicrs. die most outspoken of the zemstvo liberals, Pctrunkevich, was 
kept in administrative exile fom his home province. On the other 
hand, many ministers were shifted, Tolstoi being among those dis¬ 
missed; reform of burdensome taxes was undertaken. The Press 
censorship was relaxed, thougli^Loris-Melikov personally warned 
editors that they were not to mention any ideas of a constitution. 

After six months of apparent success the special commission was 
abolished. Loris-Mclikov continued in office as Minister of the Interior. 
While he advised the Emperor against any thought of granting a 
constitution, he recommended adoption of the principle ^employed in 
preparing for Emancipation, when the Editing ^Commission had 
consulted with elected representatives of the nobles. His proposal was 
to permit die zemstvos and the city duinas to elect delegates to advise 
the Council of State, without themselves being members of diat body. 
When it is remembered that the Council of State was in itself only an 
advisory - not a legislative - body, the absurdity of any notion that 
Alexander II was on die point of granting a constitution is apparent. 

The project, approved by the Emperor on the morning of the day 
on which he was assassinated (ij March 1S81), died with him. 
Alexander JIl (1881-1894), despite his filial reluctance to depan from 
liis father's principles, soon dropped both Lotis-Metikov and liis ideas. 
Instead, he fell under die influence of his former tutor, Constantine 
PobicdonosBcv, who in 1880 had been appointed Procurator of the 
Holy Synod, Pobiedonostsev called in Katkov and Aksakov to advise 
the Emperor, who accepted their views as representative of those of 
the public. Tolstoi was recalled to office (1882), this time in the key post 
of Minister of the Interior, Thenceforth the autocracy pursued a wholly 
reactionary policy. 

On the death of Alexander HI the zemstvo of Tver, in a loyal 
address, respectfully petitioned his son and successor, Nicholas IJ 
(1S94-1917), to allow' these local representative bodies ‘to express their 
opinion oil questions of concern to them, in order that expression of 
die need and thoughts not only of spokesmen of the administration, but 
also of the Russian people, niight reach the height of the throne .... 
Nicholas’s unpublished comment was: "I am extremely astonished and 
displeased widi this inappropriate demarche. .. .* When other zemstvos 
follow'cd with even less guarded, requests for open access to the throne 
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for die voice of the zemstvo* and for admission 'of representatives of all 
the zemstvos of Russia to meetings of the highest government insrifu- 
cions when questions of concern to die zemstvos are under discussion*, 
the Emperor decided to call a halt to these "senseless dreams about 
participation of representatives of the zemstvos in nutters of internal 
administration' by a flat announcement that, + in dedicating all my 
powers to the public welfare*1 shall preserve the principle of autocracy 
just as firmly and unflinchingly as my late unforgettable Parent 
preserved id. 1 

Thus, ic was not the thought of Karl Marx p nor yet that of John 
Locke^ that provided in Russia, The dominant tone was set by Pobio 
donostsev in ids memoirs: 

What is this freedom by which so many minds are agitated, which 
inspires so many insensate actions, so many wild speeches, which 
leads the people so often to misfortune? * * , Among the falsest of 
political principles is the principle of the sovereignty' of the 
people.... The press is one of the falsest institutions of our time ... 
the man in the street may establish [a newspaper] and exercise 
die concomitant authority with an irresponsibility enjoyed by no 
other power in die world, . . . There can be no question that 
learning is light, and that ignorance is darkness, . . , [yetj die 
school is a deceptive formality when its roots have taken no hold 
among the people, T .. There are periods when reform is the ripe 
fruit of social revolution . . then the reformer appears to be a 

prophet who speaks with the voice of the public conscience_But 

when his work is done, sometimes arise after him legions of false 
prophets* . . . Wealth sets in morion a multitude of tile basest 
impulses of human nature, . . . It becomes the object of exploita¬ 
tion, and is surrounded by a web of falsehoods of every kind.. _ . a 

It was a challenge that Russian capitalists were about to take up. If 
die sequel was their own destruction, they at least pulled down also the 
pillars of autocracy. 

1 Veselovsky* /sir tin JIf„ 498-500. 

PobiedDnDatsev* of a Russian St(rtesman r pp. jG r J3 T <5l. 
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Suggestions for Flintier Ri dding 

Among books previously mentioned, Masaryk is invaluable, though 
not wholly reliable in detail, for analysis of intellectual currents; 
Kornilov gives the host general discussion of the period, 

Kulczycki’s GwrlWitf der mssixhen Revolution contains a wealth of 
detail on the development of the Russian revolutionary' movcmeiit- 
Yarmolinsky’s Rond to Revolution: A Century of Rufsioti Radicalism is 
a careful and interesting summary restatement of a familiar topic. 
Herzen's My Past and Thoughts, Kropotkin's Memoirs of a Revolutionist, 
and Stepniak’s Underground Russia reflect various phases of the move¬ 
ment through the eyes of active participants. Carr’s Adeline! Bakunin 
is the best biography in English but is much inferior to Kaminski’s 
Michel Baltounine . Bcrdiaev's Origins of Russian Communism, Hare's 
Pioneers of Russian Social Thought, and Hecker s Rnsjnvi Sociology arc 
attempts at philosophical treatment. Lossky’s History of Russian 
Pltilosopky and Zcnkovsky’s History of Russian Philosophy essay a 
broader treatment of Russian thought. 


Autocracy and the Close 
of the Century 

I86O-I9OO 


As the end of the century approached* Russia in her own way showed 
many of the signs of" what in the West has come to be known as la Jin de 
siicte* This was particularly true of domestic developments. 

In international developments Russia at this time showed less clearly 
the stigmata of approaching catastrophe. Internal tension did not 
prevent Russia fiom continuing the expansion of her territory. 
Throughout the centuries Russia has somewhat resembled an amoeba, 
pushing out pseudopodia less in response to internal stimuli than to 
absence of external resistance. 

In the remote Far East, so long as China remained powerful, she had 
been able to throw back the advance of Russian fur-traders and 
cossacks, even despite the ambitions of Peter, In the nineteenth century, 
however* China 5 weakness was made manifest by the caw militar y 
successes of the English and the French in thei r imperialist pressure on 
the hidebound Celestial kingdom. Taking advantage of the situation 
created by their threat to Peking (iSjg), the Russian governor-general 
of Eastern Siberia, N. A. Murav cv 5 with a few hundred men* annexed 
the enormous area of the left bank of the Amur. China's attempt to 
repudiate the treaties of Tientsin w*ith England and France not only 
cost her further concessions to those powers but enabled MuravVv 
"Amursky' (of the Amur*) to secure treaty confirmation of his conquest 
and cession as well of the extensive coastal province as far south as the 
port of Vladivostok, already founded by Murav cv (iS6c) + 

Russia further strengthened her position in the Far East by ceding to 
Japan die distant Kurile Islands in exchange for the southern half of 
Sakhalin, close off shore (IE 875}- hi the meantime she had successfully 
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negotiated the sale to die United States of Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands, for die seemingly enormous sum of £7,000,000, then desper¬ 
ately needed by the Russian treasury (1867). Defence of these outlying 
territories would have required that Russia have naval power in the 
Pacific. 

Closer to home, the period of the Great Reforms had also witnessed 
the firm establishment of Russian power over defenceless neighbours. 
As early as Paul's reign, some of the chieftains in the Caucasus, caught 
between the rival pressures of Turkey and Persia* had appealed to 
Russia for aid. Alexander I, in a rcn-ycar wax with Persia (1804-1813), 
had won suzerainty over part of Georgia (die coastline w as held by 
Turkey), Daghestan and Azerbaijan (once briefly won by Peter). 
Russia's grip on the Caucasus had been strengthened by Turkey*5 
forced cession of most of the Black Sea shoreline (but not including 
Datum) in 1829 and by Persia + s surrender of a part of Armenia 
(tSaS), 

The hardy mountaineers of the Caucasus, however, long gave die 
Russians much trouble* although their own ethnic differences, cm- 
phasized by the rugged and broken character of the region* made it 
difficult for them to co-operate harmoniously with each other. In 1&57 
the Russian viceroy* Prince Bariatinsky* launched a determined attack 
on. Shamil, a Moslem imam who had become die soul of resistance in 
Daghestan; by 1859 Shamil had been forced to surrender and was 
deported to Russia. In connection with Emancipation the Russian 
government sought to bind the native chiefs* the natural leaders of the 
local population* to the interests of die Russian state by giving them 
and their principal followers specially favourable terms. The Iasi focus 
of active resistance was dcali with by en forced emigration of the Cher- 
kesscs (or Circassians) fiom their mountain homes to assigned areas m 
the plains or on the seacoast; some 200,000 of them availed themselves 
of the alternative of emigrating to Turkey (18^4), where numbers of 
them served as irregulars In the Ottoman forces under the name of 
Bashi-Bazouks. 

In still another contiguous area Russia pushed out her effective 
frontiers. The Turco-Tacar pastoral nomads of Central Asia had once 
been the terror of ihe agricultural population of the forest zone. For 
centuries they had barred the steppe to Russian settlement; until 14 Ho 
they had levied tribute on Muscovy. As late as the eighteenth century 
they had still been able 10 destroy the army sent against diem by Peter 
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die Great (1717)* although authority Lsi Turkestan was shared by 
several Moslem rulers* 

In the nineteenth century, however* die ill-organized nomads were 
tio match for Russia’s disciplined armies, which had seriously to 
contend only with the rigours of die climate and with miles of arid 
desert. Consequently the power vacuum was gradually filled in, on 
much the same principle that has made it necessary for other countries 
constantly to expand the frontier in order to protect their existing 
territories. In the reigns of Alexander l and Nicholas [ the Kirghiz had 
been firmly subjected by establishment of chains of fortified posts as 
far as the Syr-Daria, Conquest of the three major khanates of Khiva, 
Bokhara and Kokand Was effected on the initiative of the local Russian 
military governors, provoked by fanatical raids of these Moslems. 
Tashkent, the chief cornn1era.1l centre of the region, was occupied in 
1865; Samarkand, die sacred burial-place of Timur the Lame (Tamer- 
lane), in 186S. 

In iSGti was established die office of governor-general of Turkestan; 
further local collisions fuEowcd. In die end the emir of Bokhara {1B6B) 
and the khan of Khiva (1873) agreed to accept dependent status as die 
price of not losing their thrones akogedicr; the khanate of Kokand, 
more stubborn* was rotaEy eliminated (1&7G). It remained only to 
reduce the semirindependent Turkmen and Uzbek tribesmen. By 1885 
the Russian frontier matched with diat of Afghanistan, a development 
which further embittered diplomatic relations with Great Britain. 
Particularly in 1884+ when the Russian annexation of Merv provoked 
in London a "fit of Mcrvousncss 1 , England made warlike preparations 
for the defence of the KJiyber Pass into India, which the British navy 
alone could not hope to protect. 

In addition to the new problems created by Russian advances in she 
Middle and Far East, two old problems, s upposedl y settled by Cathe rine 
the Great, reasserted themselves. One was the eternal Polish question. 
Alexander II + on a visit to Warsaw in 1856, had bidden the Poles forget 
their "senseless dreams* of national independence. Yet, in the reform 
atmosphere, he had permitted Polish emigres and Polish exiles in 
Siberia to return home. The actual administiatiou of Poland, under the 
authority of die viceroy* was entrusted to a Pole* Marquis Wielopobki. 
The Poles 1 hopes were so raised that they staged numerous peaceful 
but dramatic demonstrations. 

In 1861 Alexander took die further and, as it proved, fatally pro voca- 
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tive step of again separating the government of the 'Congress kingdom" 
from that of Russia: central authority was entrusted to a state council 
made up of Poles appointed by the ruler; local government was put 
in the hands of elected provincial councils. Instead of satisfying the 
Poles, these concessions whetted their appetite; at the same time, it 
divided them inro two parties, the 'Whites' and the 'Reds". The 
Whites, strong among the nobility, objected to Wielopolski's obvious 
intention of seeking the support of the middle class; the Reds were 
dissatisfied with the inadequately democratic character of the govern¬ 
mental organs. Both parties refused to be content with anything less 
dun restoration of tile frontiers of 1773, before the First Partition. 
Wielopohkf s effort to persist in his middle course led to attempts at his 
assassination. In 1863 his unsuccessful effort to reduce the tension by 
conscripting the restless urban youth proved catastrophic On a 
January night, at many points in Poland and also in the Lithuanian 
provinces, armed bands slaughtered the Russian soldiers in their 
barracks. 

Tlitts was begun the second Polish rebellion* Unlike 1830, Poland 
had in 1863 no army, no government, no system of finance. Instead of 
war, the Poles could wage only a guerilla struggle, which was ruth¬ 
lessly repressed. Repeated attempts of France and other Western powers 
(not including Prussia} to intervene diplomatically were flatly rejected: 
publication of Chancellor Gorchakov's note asserting Russia's rights 
produced a flood of enthusiastically patriotic addresses from virtually 
every clement in Russia, even from the persecuted schismatics. In 1864 
order was restored. The very name of Poland was wiped Grom the map; 
the ^Congress kingdom' w r as converted into s the Vistula region 1 and 
administratively integrated inro the Empire of All the Russias. Use of 
the Russian language was made obligatory in die schools, the courts 
and for all public business. A Russian university was founded in 
Warsaw'. Tbc Uniatc Church was ordered 10 reunite w r ith the Orthodox 
Church. To drive deeper the w r cdge between the Polish classes, the 
peasants were, even while the revolt was still burning* given specially 
favourable treatment in the matter of land allotments. In ihe Lithuanian 
provinces of Russia specially vigorous efforts were made to root out 
the Polonizing influences chat had involved western Russia also in the 
uprising. 

In the south-western provinces of Russia somewhat similar measures 
were applied. Here the victims were not Poles but Little Russians (now 
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called Ukrainians), Since die eighteenth century there had begun to 
develop a literature m the distinctive Little Russian language. This 
movement, like other nationalist manifestations throughout the 
empire* had suffered from die repressive activities of Nicholas 1 ; the 
poet Shevchenko (1814-1861) had been drafted into the army and sent 
as a private soldier to serve in the Urals. The little Russian movement* 
though it refused to sympathize with the Foies, die former oppressors 
of the Ukraine, had links with Great Russian naro&tfcktstW}* In 1863 
die Minister of the Interior (die same Valuiev who had attempted to 
sabotage Emancipation) forbade the publication m Little Russian of 
‘books for popular reading*. His reason was that: ‘They [the majority 
of the Little Russians] very thoroughly prove that there has not been 
and cannot be any special Little Russian language, and that their 
dialect, used by the common people, is the Russian language, corrupted 
by Polish influence. . * Z 1 In 1876 more severe measures were taken, 
with die consequence that the Little Russian protest tended to become 
political Instead of merely cultural. 

The second old problem which vexed the empire in the post-reform 
period was necessarily the most central problem of foreign relations 
for almost land-locked Russia. This was the problem of Turkey and 
the Straits. The way for resumption of a forward policy in this direction 
was opened during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871 ; during that 
crisis no Western power was in a position to oppose Russia's unilateral 
repudiation of the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris of iS56. 
Once again Russian fortresses were to line its northern and eastern 
shores; once again a Russian fleet, in uncontesied control of that sea, 
might enable Russia to strike at Turkey and to support land attacks 
from both ends, across the Balkans and through the Caucasus* 

Unfortunately for Russia, the opportunity - even the necessity - for 
action arose before she was ready, and in a way that impeded derisive 
action. The army reform of 1874 could not immediately bear the fruit 
of heightened military efficiency, while construction of a new Black 
Sea fleet, hampered by financial difficulties, had been delayed. More¬ 
over, the situation that arose in Turkey invited action in terms of 
rescuing 'little brother' Slavs, but the Russian government could not 
vigorously embrace a Pan-Slav policy, not only because it would 
endanger her relations with Austria but because of her own attitude 
toward Poles and Little Russians. 

1 EfremoVp /j'twifd uktrtvukogo pu*mefuvya $ I, 47, 
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In 1875 the Serbs in Herzegovina rose against the Turkish tax system. 
While the European powers jointly urged reform on the Turkish 
government, the revolt spread among the Bulgar peasants (1876). 
Threatened also with a 'Young Turk’ revolt, the Porte in its despair 
unleashed on the Christian Bulgars irregulars, the ’Jlashi-Bazouks'. The 
civilized world was shocked at what Gladstone dubhed the ‘Bulgarian 
atrocities’; the Powers, Disraeli's England dissenting, agreed ro impose 
reforms on Turkey. The Serbs and the Montenegrins attacked the 
Turks; Russian volunteers rushed to aid them, while in Russia itself a 
ferment developed similar to that directed against the West in the 
Polish matter. The sultan published a Western-style constitution and 
informed the Powers that for him now to decree die reforms they 
demanded would be unconstitutional, A fresh international conference 
at Constantinople (January 1877) nevertheless threatened joint inter¬ 
vention, in which even England expressed willingness to join, 

Turkey remained obdurate, and Russia declared war (April 1877). 
There seemed reason to believe that this war would be no repetition of 
the disastrous Crimean War. England was committed to drastic 
reforms in Turkey; France was impotent: Austria was neutralized, 
this time not by gratitude but by the secret Reichstadi agreement with 
Russia; Germany's position was clearly what Bismarck later fbrmu- 
lated in his assertion (1883) that the Balkans were 'not worth the bones 
of a single Pomeranian grenadier'. Russia was promptly joined by 
Rumania; thus the way was open for a direct attack across die Danube. 

Only the deficiencies of the Russian Iiigh Command and the incom¬ 
pleteness of her military reforms protracted die struggle. Nevertheless, 
by the end of the year, the Russian armies had forced their way 
through the Shipka Pass across the Balkan Mountains and once more 
stood under the walls of Constantinople; in Asia, Kars had for die third 
time been taken, and Erzer uni was threatened. As in the past, Russian 
successes alarmed England; a fleet was sent into the Sea of Marmora, as 
Bismarck phrased it, die conflict between the whale and the elephant 
seemed imminent. 

The Turks, however, felt constrained to accept the Russian terms, 
and the preliminaries of peace were signed at San Stefeno early in i8yS. 
The principal point of tills treaty that was vital for Russia provided 
for the establishment of an autonomous Bulgaria, extending from the 
Danube to the Aegean and from die Black Sea westward to include 
Macedonia. This was in direct violation of die Reichstadt agreement 
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with Austria. The new principality, expected to be a Russian pro¬ 
tectorate, would give R ussia her long-sought preponderance of power 
in the region of the Straits. England. openly, Austria more cautiously, 
threatened Russia with war. The situation was saved by Bismarck's 
offer to serve as an 1 honest broker*. An international congress was 
assembled at Berlin to consider the whole problem. 

The upshot was humiliating disappointment for Russia, To be sure, 
Russia retained some of the fruits of her victory. She recovered from 
her Rumanian ally the part of Bessarabia surrendered in 1856* Rumania 
being given the Trtrkish Dobrudjain exchange. Kars this time remained 
in the hands of Russia, which received also the seaport of Batuni, 
though as an open, noi a military, port. Bulgaria did indeed receive 
autonomy, but it w r as not the Big Bulgaria of which Russia had 
dreamed. Instead of the Bulgaria of San Stefano, the autonomous 
principality fronted only on the Black Sea; moreover, the autonomy 
of the zone south of the Balkans, known as Eastern Rumelia, was to 
be on a more restricted basis than that of Bulgaria proper. 

Tile furious reaction of the frustrated Russian public boded no good 
tor the future of relations between the government and the people. 
Particularly distressing was the paradoxical fact that Bulgaria was given 
a constitution while her protector remained an autocracy. Nor was it 
only in Russia that the Empire's prestige was diminished. Bulgaria 
soon evicted hit Russian advisers {1885), wJiile Serbia and Rumania 
turned for support to Austria-Hungary* 

In the international field Russia was left isolated; her sullen resent- 
men 1 at Bismarck $ betrayal of her interests led that statesman ro 
conclude a forma] alliance with the Hapsburgs (1879), Bismarck’s 
genius did enable him to succeed in partially restoring the Drrikaiscr- 
hmd (1881), that pale ghost of the one-time Concert of Europe. The 
agreement between Germany„ Austria-Hungary and Russia was t 
however, an unstable one. Russia did not become a member of the 
I riple Alliance (1882), and in 1887 Bismarck was able to secure* not a 
renewal of the tripartite agreement, but only a separate 'reinsurance 
treaty with Russia. In i88g Alexander ill made his famous toast to die 
prince of Montenegro: To Russia's only sincere and faithful friend. 1 

Tills steadily growing isolation of Ruiia gradually drove her on to 
a new path. As normally happens when two countries arc treated as 
pariahs by a dominant diird power, France and Russia moved into ever 
closer relations. Prance could supply die capital which Russia so badly 
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needed for industrial and especially for railway expansion; Russia had 
the man-power which could be poured across the German border in 
ease of a fresh outbreak of hostilities between Germany and France. 
Democratic, anti-clerical p and republican France, glad to be able to 
sleep at night without worrying about noises along the Rhine* unques- 
riomngly accepted die ideologically strange, politically quire natural, 
alliance with autocratic. Orthodox and anti-liberal Russia, 

As so often before, Russia w*as quite willing to receive the material 
benefits of Western civilization without being asked to participate 
spiritually; Holy Russia seemed to have less to tear from atheist 
French money chan from the abrupt termination ot die career of 
Bismarck, who had so firmly believed in the necessity 10 keep open 
ihc w ire to St, Petersburg’* By 1854 the Dual Alliance was an accom¬ 
plished fictj, and die balance of power on the Continent had become 
uneasy. 

[t was, however* obvious bodi to the Russian government and to its 
French military mentors thac, pending re-equipment of its artillery, 
the Russian army could not face the realities of war. Accordingly the 
Russian government launched in 1898 a movement for world peace 
and disarmament. An international Peace Congress met at The Hague 
for two months in 1899 and discussed various problems. It even 
recommended the establishment of an international court arbitra¬ 
tion; its major practical consequence was to be the saving of Russia 
from English wrath as a result of the Dogger Bank incident of 1905, 

Professed addiction to world peace did not prevent Russia from 
approaching die brink of limited war. In 189^ with die aid of French 
loans already contracted, construction of the Jong planned Trans- 
Siberian railway w r as begun. In 1895* with die backing of both France 
and Germany, Russia exerted diplomatic pressure to force Japan to 
renounce the LiacKung Peninsula she had won in war with C-liina. 
In 1896 China agreed to allow' construction of a railway across Man¬ 
churia, immensely shortening the mileage front Irkutsk to Vladivostok. 
The Chinese Eastern Railway and the Russo-Chkesc Bank which 
financed it were the first fruits of French imperialism operating under 
the cloak of Russian po wer. In 1896-1897 Russian attention was briefly 
diverted to the Straits; Russia even concluded with Austria-Hungary' 
a secret agreement, never implemented, for division of the remaining 
Turkish spoils. In [898, however. Germany’s enforced ‘lease* of Kiao- 
diau precipitated a similar Russian lease of die XiacKimg Peninsula. 
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In her turn, ever watchful against Russian expansion, Great Britain 
leased Wei-hai-wti across the Gulf from Pori Arthur, 

Despite very considerable extension of territory and the beating 
down of nationalist movements within the Empire, Russia's external 
policies failed to restore the earlier international position of the auto¬ 
cracy. Internally* the post-reform developments did not work our In 
a way favourable to maintenance of the autocratic regime- If Emancipa- 
tion was not the inevitable prelude to Revo! ution, it did fad to solve "die 
peasant quesdoii and permitted the rapid rise o f a ne w force incom¬ 
patible with the historic autocracy. 

It is impossible to arrive at a satisfactory general estimate of the 
consequences for die peasantry' of Emancipation and Redemption* 
Despite the inadequacy of available statistics, some things are however 
dear. Robinson's careful calculations in Rural Russia uiukr the Old 
Regime (p. 26S) show that in 1S77 in she forty-nine provinces of 
European Russia (not including Finland* Poland* the Caucasus or the 
Don Region) die peasants owned* as allotment land, 111*629,000 
disiatimis^ as against 113,000,000 they had held as serfs before Emancipa¬ 
tion, In addition, individual peasants, voluntary' associations of peasants, 
and peasant communes had acquired title to a further 6,353,000 
dt'siaihiw. As against this total of 118,iS 1*000 desiatiitos owned by the 
peasants, the nobles retained 73+077iOOO- Townsmen had acquired 
11,699*000, while churches, monasteries, and municipalities owned 
4,2^3^000, By far the largest acreage - 15 7,8 2 3*000 dcsiatirias- remained 
in die hands of tile state and die imperial family. Almost all fiscally 
held lands other dian those of the peasants, together with a substantial 
proportion of privately owned lands, were non-agricultural; most of 
the arable land already belonged to the peasantry* 

By 1905 peasant holdings had increased 10 146*825,000 desi&tnas; 
those of nobles had fallen to 52*104,000. This sharp decline in noble 
landholding, accompanied by a smaller decline in fiscal holdings, more 
dian outbalanced increases in other non-peasant holdings,, such as the 
rise in holdings of townsmen to [6.241,000 desiatmas. At the same time, 
however, the population * which had been growing rapidly before 
Emancipation* continued to multiply at a rate beyond any possible 
increase of knd under cultivation. It is true that over-all population 
increase was attended by a very significant redistribution among the 
provinces, as had also been true before Emancipation. Furthermore* 
growth oi urban population, concentrating especially in St* Petersburg 
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and Moscow and in a few industrial or commercial cities such as 
Kharkov or Odessa, was somewhat reducing the proper r ion of the 
population engaged in agriculture. Yer p when all allowances have been 
made* there still remains the fact, as computed by Robinson, + of the 
shrinkage in the average size of the household allotments from iyz 
Jesiatinas in 1877 to 1 0-4 in 1905V There can be no doubt that after 
Emancipation - but not because of it - the peasantry in general did 
increasingly suffer from land shortage. 

In remedy the peasants tried several expedients. There was continuing 
wholesale migration from thickly settled areas to new lands, chiefly 
to the south and south-east or into Western Siberia. It is estimated chat 
in the first quarter-cenuiry after Emanci pation some 3 00 K ooo emigrated 
to Siberia and Turkestan, and that after the building of the Trans- 
Siberian railway, government assistance raised this emigration to about 
115,000 a year. Yet the great concentration of population remained in 
the older areas. Though the percentage increase was less, in provinces 
such as Tula and Kursk the population density per square mile rose 
from i.tioO and 1,400 to 2,400 and 2,800 respectively. 

For the stay-at-homes there was another possibility, that of buying or 
renting additional land. The acreage owned by peasants, individually 
or collectively, in addition to the communally owned allotment lands, 
by 1905 totalled 23^42,000 dbiafiiuis. Yet these acquisitions, though 
assisted by a Peasant Bank founded in bad been quite unable to 
keep pace with the growth of population. Rented lands apparently 
amounted to nearly as much again, though estimates vary enormously. 
Rents, however, were so excessive that 'in a great many instances after 
payment of the rent "there did not remain for the renter even so much 
as the customary wage for the labour he had expended in the cultiva¬ 
tion 1 ' of the rented plot", 2 Wage-work for landlords or for fellow- 
peasants was always a possibility, though frequently entailing a long 
and often fruitless trek for employment. In any case, in the 1890s, 
according to Robinson's calculations, 'the average wage paid to male 
workers hired for the entire year was sixey-one and one half rcuhls 
with subsistence*^ 

A more satisfactory solution for the problem of the hungry village’ 
would undoubtedly have been an increase in yield* per acre, together 
with supplementary livestock breeding. Many ol the itmjtro boards - 

1 Robinson, Rural Rusda wider tAe Old Regime y p* 94. 

* Ibid., p. 10a 1 T^d. p. ioj. 
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which did not exist in oli provinces - strove, and with some success, 10 
make progress in this direction. Yet collective ownership of allotment 
lands by the commune was a dead-weight against change. As earlier 
in Western Europe, open-field cultivation tied the ablest and most 
ambitious down to the level of the ignorant tradition-bound majority. 
In Russia in those decades the three-field system, leasing one-third of 
the arable idle, represented an advanced technique. Scientific crop- 
rotation or upgrading of livestock were impossible in view of scattered 
intermingled strips and common pastures. Poverty had a severe 
depressing effect; although chiefly engaged in the heavy labour of 
growing grain, the Russian peasant at the turn of the century had, on 
the average, only a single work-horse per household. Notwithstanding 
the best efforts of zemti >6 agronomists, the yield per acre of intensively 
cultivated land in Russia, even on the eve of the war of 1914, was only 
about the same as that 011 extensively cultivated mechanized farms in 
the United States (wasteful of land though saving labourJ, or little 
more than half what even the french peasant won from his petty 
holdings. 

The only other recourse for die land-hungry peasant was to steel 
himself against his craving for land and to take industrial employment. 
For die Russian peasant, particularly in the old thickly settled central 
provinces, this was, of course, nothing new. Home-handicraft (kiu- 
iamy), whether independently carried on or using materials and even 
tools supplied by a city merchant, and whether individual or through 
d ■ L ‘ collective medium of the artel , had long been the finaitcia I in linstay 
of the non-agrieulturar zone, where the fields Supplied barely enough 
rye for subsistence. The return for a long winter's labour of the whole 
family might be meagre, but it spelled the difference between existence 
md non-H.xistcnoe« 

After Emandparioiip though not mimcdktfcJy* there came into 
existence the necessary pre-conditions for a phenomenal growth of 
factories, a development to be discussed more fully presently. Here it 
need only be observed dial the factory workers were necessarily 
recruited from tile peasantry. The working conditions in die factories 
were evil; the reports of govern incut factory inspectors ill die iSSos 
cave the famous Parliamentary investigations inio die 

status of workers in English factories in die early part of the nineteenth 
century. Yet, as in late eighteenth-century England, the advantages 
of factory employment over agricultural misery were a powerful 
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magnet in pulling labour from the soil. The average money wage of 
workers in Russian mills and factories in i^oc might be only 1S roubles 
a month, but this was a fantastic figure compared to what was being 
earned in wage-labour in die countryside.. 

In Russia, therefore, whenever business prosperity increased the 
demand for factory hands, peasants flooded in so rapidly that the 
figures of industrial unemployment rose sharply; conversely, in times 
of depression unemployment statistics showed a great decline. Tins 
phenomenon p so contrary to conditions in Western Europe and at first 
sight so paradoxical, reflected die fact that the Russian peasant, in 
taking factory employment, did not sever his connection with the 
village. Only to a relatively slight extent did Russia develop a genuine 
proletariat. For the most part, the Russian worker remained a peasant, 
still involved in its communal structure* contributing out of his wages 
to its communal obligations, and often receiving at least part of his 
food supply direct from his fellow-villagers. 

It remains to be emphasised that, although the foregoing summary 
discussion has been in generalized terms, in reality the condition of the 
peasants varied widely from one region to another, varied also from 
commune to commune* and from household to household within one 
and the same commune. In the ‘black-soil’ provinces the peasants had 
lost relatively more of die land they had cultivated before Emancipa¬ 
tion, even as much as onc-quartcr of their holdings. In this region 
die landlord had stremg incentive to continue cultivation of die rich 
wheaclands on the basis of employment of the wage-labour of peasants 
whose landholdings were hopelessly inadequate, 

Particularly significant were die differences within any given com¬ 
mune, though statistics arc of little help In determining their extent. 
Most of the peasants belonged to ‘rcpartmonaT communes, which had 
die right, not always exercised, from time 10 time to redistribute the 
allotment land among their members. The peasants themselves might 
refer to this process as taking land from rhe dead to give it to the living, 
but it could theoretically have resulted in a tendency to equalize 
holdings. In practice* the peasants seem rather to have been guided by 
the Biblical principle; To bin that hath shall be given, and from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath/ 1 

It was only natural that a peasant who, whether by luck, thrift, 
industry' or intelligence* was able to acquire somewhat more of this 

1 Matthew xiii* n. 
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worJd s goods, whether in the shape of grain or potatoes, cattle or somi 
ilmi did Jiis fcUow-viU.igcrs, would be hi a position to exercise a. certain 
leverage on them in the matter of land redistribution. This practical 
consideration could only be enhanced by die rationalization that, if 
God cursed one peasant by giving Ilim a succession of daughters ('use¬ 
less mouths to feed') while he blessed another with additional 'souls' in 
the family, it was not for a bearded and devout Christian to treat his 
fellow-man otherwise than as God did. According to figures later used 
by Lenin, the differentiation within the village went so far that 17 
per cent of the peasantry might be classed as well-to-do* with adequate 
provision of land, se veral head of livestock, and money in die savings 
bankp while i 1 per cent lived in Christ's name\ holding no arable 
land, owning no livestock, perhaps helping to keep a fortunate fellow- 
villager s cattle warm by sleeping in his byre; the remaining 7a per cent 
stood on various intermediary levels. 

Whace\ cr judgment one may form of die value of Emancipation ro 
the Russian peasantry, whatever significance one may attach ro the 
intangibles involved in die facts that the Russian peasant ceased to be a 
chattel and that he acquired by law a limited and collective control 
over his life as an individual, there can be no doubt that the economic 
burden resting on him as a sequel to Emancipation and Redemption was 
almost unbearable. Dcspire the most vigorous efforts to enforce 
payment of redemption obligations on the basis of die 'circular 
guarantee p arrears piled up enormously. By the end of die nineteenth 
century, die total accumulation of arrears (iiS + 6p5,ooo rflififc) in 
payments due to the state bad finally come to exceed by a substantial 
margin the average amount of the current assessments (99,341,000 per 
year in the period 1S96-1900) which the State was attempting to 
collect'. 1 


The state, indeed, was forced to face the question squarely; twice in 
die iSSos the amount of the redemption debt due &om former 
landowners peasants was reduced; twice in the itigos partial mora- 
tori«ms were granted; Jn 1SK6 the soul tax was abolished, throwing on 
indirect taxation, which already yielded die great bulk of Slate revenues 
and which inevitably rested mainly on the poorer dements of the 
population, a still greater share of the burden of keeping die state 
alloat. Recurrent crop failures brought frequent local famines, the most 
widespread and severe of which occurred in 1S91. After the first 
1 Robins-on^ op* dt^ p r 
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violent wave of peasant outbreaks in the months immediately following 
Emancipation, the peasantry' did indeed relapse into a state of relative 
quiescence. Vet no thinking person could altogether exclude the 
possibility of a fresh outbreak like those led by Razin and by Pugachev. 
It might well be that a third such rising, despite the seeming docility 
of the long-suffering peasantry, would be more terrible and more 
conclusive dian its predecessors. Here lurked one of the major possi- 
bill ties of revolution. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding the fact that the peasantry' continued 
to be the overwhelming mass of the Russian population, Emancipation 
had opened the door to die development of a still more dynamic force, 
which perhaps did make inevitable the end of the autocracy, either by 
the road of revolution or by the road of reform. This was the rapid rise 
of capitalist* "bourgeois', industry. 

The immediate effect of Emancipation on the growth of factory' 
industry was very depressing- In so fiir as industry' had relied on the 
obligatory labour of serfs, it was sharply set back- The nobles* factories, 
which had been giving way before the encroachment of die capitalist 
factory' prior to Emancipation, now suffered rapid collapse. The iron 
industry, concentrated in the Urals and resting almost wholly on die 
labour of serfs* was extremely hard hit. To some extent it suffered 
from the liberalization of tariffs in 1857 and again in in order to 
facilitate the construction of railways. This factor, however, was 
insignificant compared to the mass flighr of emancipated peasants from 
the ironworks, which cut Russian production of iron by one-fifth in 
the years 1&6G-1S67, Some ironworks, unable 10 adjust quickly to new 
conditions of free hired labour? bad to close down completely- Wliile 
the iron industry, the pampered child of ihe states suffered most 
acutely, other branches of industry also experienced a grave crisis in 
die iS6os. The nobles* woollen factories virtually disappeared. Simul¬ 
taneously, though for a quite different reason, the cotton industry', 
which in the main already employed free labour, was depressed by the 
cotton famine incidental to the American Civil War; in consequence? 
the linen industry was temporarily srimidaicd. 

The immediate adverse consequence of Emancipation was? however 
not of long duration. The cotton industry? quickly recovering? ad¬ 
vanced with remarkable rapidiry in the new, relatively free, capitalistic 
atmosphere. It experienced, to be sure, approximately the same 
cyclical booms and depressions that affected the whole world, but the 
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general trend was rapidly upward. From rhe end of the iS6os the iron 
industry also* chough more slowly, showed a steady increase, accom- 
panied by marked improvements in technique* without state protection. 
After the middle fB8os, indeed, the production of pig-iron in Russia 
increased at a rate unparalleled in the Western world. Between 1S86 
and 1895 American production of pig-iron increased 69 per cent, 
passing that of Great Britain* while German output, rising 55 per cent, 
came within measurable distance; Russian production h however, 
increased 178 per cent, moving up from eighth to fifth place in the 
world. 

Of vital importance in this connection svas the transition in Russia 
from die smelting of ore with charcoal ro the use of coke and the 
construction of railways which made it possible to bring the ore and 
rile coke together. In this same period, coal production in Russia 
doubled. Partly because of the difficulty of luring free workers to the 
remote and scantily populated Ural area, pardy because of die richness 
of riie local coal deposits , the Doners basin shot into prominence while 
the Ural ironworks declined. In 1884 a railway was completed connect¬ 
ing the iron mines of Krivoi Rog f in the bend of the Datieper, with 
Donets coal; as in the case of rhe Ruhr-Lorrainc nexus, the chief 
centres of heavy industry sprang into existence near the coal-mines. 
Kharkov,, Bkateritioslav, Rostov and other industrial cities mush¬ 
roomed at a race usually associated with Pittsburgh* Chicago and 
Detroit. A secondary centre of heavy industry" developed at St, Peters 
burg K which could avail itself of coal and iron imported, without too 
great cost, by water. 

Russian heavy industry earned enormous profits* in part because of 
the reintioduction of protective tariffs in die *880S but principally on 
account of the enormous demand for rails and other equipment arising 
from the tremendously rapid expansion of die railway network. 
Magnificent as was the achievement of the opening of the single-track 
Trans-Siberian railway, it represented but a small proportion of 
Russian railway construction in the closing decades of the century* 
Had it not been for government protection and subsidies, the profits of 
the Russian ironmasters might have been less exorbitant - 40 per cent 
net profit was not exceptional - but the industry' might easily have won 
itself an even more solid economic foundation by developing the 
production ot iron for commercial purposes instead of concentrating 
on stare business. 
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hi backward Russia capital was scarce. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that the bulk of the capital invested in the phenomenal growth of 
Russian industry came from abroad, chiefly from England* France and 
Belgium. This fact was to have marked significance in many ways, not 
least of all, perhaps, in helping to lay the groundwork for chaotic 
revolution. Economically, the consequent heavy indebtedness of R ussia 
to die West forced her to maintain a positive balance of trade and 
made her economy peculiarly susceptible to the consequences of cyclical 
price movements. Politically* it handicapped Russian industrialists in 
developing an independent attitude toward the autocracy. In view of 
the low' state of Russian credit on the international money market, the 
Russian manufacturer was largely dependent on government imer- 
vciirion to attract the necessary funds; needing capital for the develop¬ 
ment of his enterprises, he could therefore not afford to be an active 
force in demanding political rights; only in the twentieth century, 
when he had become financially independent of go vernment assistance 
in borrowing, could lie indulge in constitutional aspirations. Socially P 
the fact that the capital invested in Russian industry was mostly owned 
abroad prevented the formation within Russia of a significantly large 
rentier class, intcresicd in the profits of capitalist industry and capable 
of giving serious support to the industrialists in a moment of crisis; 
there was therefore ibe great danger ihat the industrialists, by pressing 
their own constitutional demands and withholding support from the 
autocracy, might sign their own death warrant. 

There was also the consideration that* because Russian industry so 
largely owed its inception to foreign capital, it tended to come into 
existence on an initially large scale instead of developing gradually 
from small beginnings- A computation made early ill die twentieth 
century showed that if Russian industrial enterprises were classified on 
the basts of die number of workers employed, the percentage of large- 
scale enterprises was far higher than in Germany, and the percentage 
of small enterprises strikingly low. This tabulation has been cited as 
proving that in Marxist terms Russia, wilt a greater degree of con¬ 
centration of capital, was more ready for proletarian revolution dian 
was Germany, 

The fallacies are fairly obvious; the number of workers, without 
reference to the degree of ter biological advance and die ratio of 
labour to mechanical equipment, shows nothing with respect to con¬ 
centration of capital; rhe percentage of enterprises in the highest 
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cifcgorj ? meant li cxlc R for the absol ute n umber of large-scale en terprises 
(even on die indicated basis) in Germany was much greater than in 
Prussia. Moreover, die computation overlooks die role of proletarian 
class tojisctousiiHS in Marxist thinking| the Russian worker was in 
the main not a proletarian, to say nothing of the fact that his total 
numbers were in any case insignificant in the midst of the peasant 
oeeatL The one prophecy that could safely be made — a prophecy borne 
out b) the event — was that if Russia were to experience a revolution, 
it would not be a proletarian one. 

In die long run the government bad more to fear from the manu¬ 
facturers than from the workers If it deliberately created the conditions 
which would permit the rapid growth of industrial capitalism, it did 
so only because a thriving industry was necessary in die interests of 
state power. It cannot be overemphasized diat the Great Reforms 
had been undertaken in no liberal spirit. The government's attitude 
toward the problems of industrial labour was affected in part by die 
paternalistic human icarianism characteristic of so many English and 
Prussian landlords in the nineteenth century. In part also it was influ¬ 
enced bj the desire* as in the matter of land reform in Poland and in 
western Russia, for propaganda reasons to protect the interests of the 
lower orders against their masters, who might become too powerful 
for the security' of die autocracy'. The state had no intention of granting 
to tiler workers freedom of action; it did feci it desirable to try to 
provide for a certain degree of welfare in the factories. 

As early as 1B59 a project was worked our at the instance of tile 
Gove mor-Ccne ral of St. Petersburg, to require the installation of 
sa cty devices in die factories and to insist on certain hygienic and 
sanitary measures. It was also proposed to forbid employment of 
children under 13 and to limit that of cliildrcn from 12 eo 14 to ten 
hours a day; night work was to be forbidden for all under 1 6. Enforce¬ 
ment was to be entrusted to a staif of factory inspectors, empowered 
Also to investigate wage payments. 

The project was well received by most of the Petersburg manu¬ 
facturers but met witli violent criticism when submitted to the factory 
owners of the central industrial area, beaded bv those of Moscow. The 
arguments they advanced for "freedom of contract’ were basically the 
same as those of the liberal economist, Nassau Senior, in the England 
of the 1830s: idleness would ruin the health and morals of the children, 
for the factories were for more hygienic and wholesome than the huts 
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in which they lived; unable to contribute to the family income* 
children would be neglected by their parents; the children would be 
deprived of the essential early opportunity to learn these trade; produce 
riviry would be reduced, and profits would be eliminated, Moscow 
manufacturers expressed special resentment at the shameful lack of 
confidence in them implied in the establishment of government factor)' 
inspectors. 

The government, concerned lest the project might really ruin the 
factories to the advantage of petty kastanty (household) industry, 
submitted the idea to a special committee in die Ministry' of Finance, 
presided over by Stackclberg. Tliis committee elaborated a project of 
far wider scope than the original, providing for abolition of Peter's 
guilds and complete reorganization of industrial legislation. The new 
arrangement was to apply to all industrial cstablisliments, great and 
small, including handicrafts and kusiamy workshops. Among much 
else, it retained the provisions forbidding die employment of children 
under I2 ± raised the age bracket limited to a ten-hour day to iB t and 
prohibited night work under that age. In addition to factory 
inspectors, it provided for die establishment of labour courts. They 
were to be composed of judges elected in equal numbers by workers 
and employers and with power to impose penalties for both strikes 
and lock-outs, for uncompensated physical injuries, and for illegal 
fining of workers, as well as for violation of safety and child-labour 
regulations. Strikers were to be subject to imprisonment for from one 
to three weeks, instigators of strikes for periods up to three months, 
while employed might be fined for combining to reduce wages. 

The idea of state intervention between capitalists and workers 
proved to be premature. In the face of die vociferous and emphatic 
objections of die Moscow manufacturers, the project was shelved. In 
iE66 t to be sure, a section of die old law, which equated disobedience 
of workers to revolt against the government and wliich had been 
criticized by the Stackelbcrg committee as outmoded once serfdom 
had been abolished, was repealed. From time to time new bureaucratic 
proposals were drawn up, going even beyond the earlier ones in some 
respects. Repeatedly, the manufacturers of St, Petersburg and of some 
other industrial centres, such as Lodz in Poland, recommended the 
enactment of legislative restrictions; they were unable to overcome 
the government's unwillingness to override the objections of the 
employers in the central industrial region. 
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The difference in opinion, between die Petersburg and! Moscow 
employers, like the difference of opinion about die terms of emancipa¬ 
tion between the black-soil landlords and those of the older centra] 
provinces* stemmed from a difference in local economic conditions, 
St, Petersburg* set in a thinly peopled area, bad to draw its industrial 
workers from remote provinces; Moscow was in die heart of the most 
overpopulated rural area, where the quest for industrial employment 
was greatest. The result was a significant wage differential. The fact of 
wage races one-durd liighcr in St. Petersburg than in the central 
provinces had compelled greater attention to the productivity of 
labour and so had led to great advances in mechanical tedmique. The 
Petersburg manufacturers pointed out to the government that night 
work was difficult to supervise properly* with consequent reduction 
in the quantity and especially rhe quality of the output per worker; 
that the expenditure for extra heat and light at night was ruinous; and 
that machinery in constant use wore out too quickly. In their own 
interest they found it desirable not to employ cliildren B to eliminate 
night work, and to limit the hours of work even of adults in the day¬ 
time, Since, however* they were in competition with the backward 
factories of the Moscow area* which celled on extracting the utmost 
in manual labour rather than in investing in machine production h 
they were ardently convinced that there ought to be a law. 

In 1882* twenty-three years after the idea had been first considered 
but shortly after the accession of a new Emperor, Alexander III* the 
St, Petersburg manufacturers won a limited victory. The law of 1 June 
1S82* approved at the instance of Bunge, the Minister of Finance, 
officially forbade the employment in factories of diildrcn under ta 
atid limited die work hours of those under 16 to eight hours. Night 
work and work on Sundays and holidays were also forbidden, and 
employers were instructed to make school attendance possible. Inspec¬ 
tors. though in glaringly insufficient numbers* were appointed to 
supervise enforcement. In order to minimize the shock of this first 
government intrusion in the field of labour relations, the Ministers 
of Finance and of the Interior were given joint power to grant ex¬ 
emptions. 

The handful of factory inspectors, though personally devoted men* 
could not possibly vi sit more than a small fraction of the establishments 
for supervision of which they were responsible. Yet their reports shed 
immense light on conditions in the factories and contributed to further 
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rapid extension of government intervention. The)' found a fourteen- 
hour working day - sometimes even over sixteen hours - nortua]; 
Sunday labour was widespread. They found sanitary and hygienic 
conditions unspeakable, with mcn f w omen and children often bedded 
down for their few free hours in die workrooms themselves. The 
workers were generally paid ill truck, sometimes never seeing any 
cash; their necessary contributions for taxes were often sent by the 
employer direct to the communes, from their nominal wages large 
amounts were subtracted for all sorts of infractions of factory rules. 
They could be severely punished for quitting their jobs, but were 
subject to arbitrary dismissal before the end of the agreed term of 
employment. In short, they were virtually serfs, bound to ’blind 
obedience’, save diar, under the principle of freedom of contract, the 
employer was nor liable for dieir maintenance when he had no need 
of their work. 

Under such conditions violent, blind, spontaneous outbreaks were 
even more frequent in the factories than in the countryside, and i t was 
chiefly one of considerations of police security' that the government, 
despite the objections of most of die manufacturers, proceeded to enact 
further measures, hi die early iSSos a severe depression of trade com¬ 
pelled the dismissal of thousands of workers. In iSSj the mayor of St, 
Petersburg, fearing riots, invited die master cotton-spinners to advise 
him; they replied that the industrial crisis could only be overcome by 
general prohibition of night work. The Moscow manufacturers 
disagreed strongly, and only minor action was taken until after the 
outbreak of extremely violent disturbances in the Morozov works and 
other factories in Moscow', Ivanovo-Voznesensk and Vladimir; to 
suppress the disorders it was necessary to call out troops. 

Early in 1885 Count Dmitry Tolstoi, then Minister of the Interior, 
officially urged on his colleague Bunge, Minister of Finance, diat the 
chief cause of the disturbances was die absence of properly regulative 
laws: 

Excessively high fines . . , have often served factory-owners as a 
means of artificially reducing wages , ■ - high prices in factory 
stores ... liavc roused dissatisfaction among the workers. Inexact¬ 
ness in fixing wage conditions with people who are scarcely 
literate has evoked constant disputes in the settlement of weekly 
pay... die impossibility of settling these [disturbances] except by 
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force of arms is sufficient proof of the inescapable necessity of 
working out rules to bridle in some degree the arbitrariness of 
factor)' owners.. ^ .* 

By a law of 3 June tSSj night work of women and boys under 17 
was forbidden in the chief textile industries; opposition was unusually 
weak, apparently because jr was widely realized that in the highly 
competitive conditions of the depression it would do the survivors 
little barm if inarginal firms were forced out of business. In 1886 a 
more sweeping decree regulated the conditions under which wage 
agreements might be negotiated: wages must be paid in cash, and at 
least once a month; no deductions might be made and no interest 
charged on alleged advances; the factory inspectors were given a 
considerable measure of authonty in regulating the internal organiza¬ 
tion of the factory. Simultaneously* the penalty for striking was 
increased to a maximum sentence of four months {double for instiga¬ 
tors) , wliile die fines on employers for violation of the law were set at 
a maximum of 300 roubles* 

The new kw was difficult to enforce, especially because there was 
nothing to prevent management from arbitrarily dismissing any 
workers who complained 10 the inspectors and from effectively black¬ 
listing these troublemakers throughout die industry . Bunge, the chief 
author of the law of tSSti, w as dismissed in 1887, and factory reforms 
suffered much the same fate as had the earlier reforms of local govern- 
me nr, of the judiciary, and in die field of education. To be sure* in the 
next period of industrial depression, a farther law of 1 June 1897 
restricted the working day, even for adult males, to eleven and a half 
hour? (ten if they were employed between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m.); no 
work was to be allowed on Sundays or on rhe fourteen chief holidays, 
unless by agreement between the workers and management this time 
was substituted for other employment. By this time a number of 
manufacturers, even in the Moscow area, had come to realize that 
curtailment of working hours raised the productivity of labour to such 
a degree that their enterprises were not adversely affected, especially 
when business was slack. A modifying law of 189S, however, permitted 
overtime under a wide variety' of conditions. 

It should be obvious that government intervention in labour ques¬ 
tions was no sign of liberalism. Rather, it reflected the same swing 

1 ruggn-Bamnovsfcy, op. dt, p, 471, 
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away from liberalism that motivated Bismarck's social legislation* The 
very fact that Dmitry Tolstoi was the prime mover in the law of 1885 
is the best proof of the fundamentally reactionary character of the 
government's policy. The face that in the t8p0s Wiite p in tile Ministry 
of finance, did everything in his power by railway construct ion, by 
tariffs and by direct government subsidy - as duly recorded ac length in 
his Memoirs - to promote the more rapid industrialization of Russia 
does not alter the fact that* though personally despised by the Emperor* 
he was an ardent partisan of autocratic power. 

In other respects, too, the regime showed itself in the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century fully as reactionary' as in the days of ^Frozen 
Russia'. In 1881, as part of die "dicta torship of die heart', land redemp¬ 
tion had been made compulsory* though many nobles felt it an 
infringement on their property rights. In the early 1880s, too, Bunge 
had been allowed to continue tax reforms, including abolition of the 
soul tax {1S86)- On the other hand T a new university statute in 1SS4 
destroyed the autonomy of the (acuities; students were threatened with 
enrolment in the army as private soldiers if dicy offered any protest 
against government regulations. A fresh attempt was made to exclude 
non-nobles from the gymnasia, and only die factor of cost prevented 
the government from taking die primary schools out of die hands of 
ihe zvnufWL 

Earlier in die century' there had been "repentant nobles'. Now ic was 
the governments turn openly to repent its efforts to down-grade the 
nobility. The regime of Alexander III (1881-1894) made every effort, 
both in theory and in practice, io restore the special privileges of the old 
ruling class. Tn founding a special Nobles' Bant (1885}, the government 
announced its purpose that ‘the Russian nobles, in the present as in the 
past, should preserve a place of primacy in leadership of the armed 
forces* in matters of local government and justice, in unselfish care 
for die needs of the people, in spreading by their own example the 
principles of faith and loyalty and of the healthy fundamentals of 
popular education 1 . 1 

In 1689 was established the new office of zemsky iiaclinltiik, generally 
translated as 'land captain'. This official was to be appointed from the 
ranks of the local nobility and was given wide authority' over peasant 
communes and volosti* The transfer to him of the functions of the 
justice of die peace also dealt a heavy blow to a basic principle of the 
1 Poinoi Sa&rank Zakonov {Sob. Ttt(h) 7 #38Si <21 April iSSj), V* 16$. 
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judiciary reform of i $64, die separation of judicial and administrative 
functions. By a law of 1890 die structure of die zemstvos was drastically 
revised- die number of peasant delegates was reduced and, instead of 
being elected, they were henceforth to be appointed from a panel of 
elected candidates. At the same time the autonomy of the zemstvos was 
cut down in an effort to mate them subordinate elements in die local 
bureaucracy. The Press was so harshly treated diat scarcely any papers 
of even moderately liberal tendencies survived. In the borderlands die 
work of Russification was vigorously pressed. 

Nor did these policies change with the death of Alexander III in 1894; 
reference has already been made ro the attitude of Nicholas II (1894- 
1917) toward zemstvo addresses. If anything, the alienation of die 
autocracy' from the people was emphasized by a tragic incident con¬ 
nected with the coronation of Nicholas at Moscow in r&9<5. Through 
the stupidity of die arrangements for mass festivities on the Khodynka 
Field and the brutal efforts of the mounted police to keep the crowds 
in order, an estimated two thousand men, women and children lost 
their lives by falling into deep ditches: the horror of the affair teas 
enhanced by die callousness with which die imperial party attended a 
ball that night at die French Embassy', 

The approach ro die end of the century, which witnessed the grow¬ 
ing weakness of the position of die autocracy, brought also a certain 
cultural decline, somewhat similar to die jin de siecle a tmosphere in the 
West. In painting, to be sure, Repin and Vereshchagin were at die 
height of their powers. They had been joined by Vasily Y. Surikov 
(1848-1916), famed for his historical scenes, such as 77jc Execution of the 
Striehsy (1881) and The Boiarynia Morozova (18S7}, and by Valentin 
A. Serov (1865-1911), particularly' distinguished for his portraits, 
notably his Girl with Peaches (1887}. Victor M. Vasnetsov (1848-1926) 
had progressed from sympathetic depiction of local scenes to his 
poignant Aliettushka (1 SSi), which reflected his deep interest in Russian 
folk art and poetry', and Ins best-known Bogatyd (1881-1898), which 
blended his nationalist hero-worship with national folk tales. To this 
period belong such famous w orks of Repin as Ivan the Terrible and his 
son Ivan, November 16, 1581 (1885) and his Zaporogim Cossacks (1S91). 
This period witnessed also the rise of a swarm of 'decadents', such as 
Mikhail A. Vrubel (1856-1910), whose Spain (1890) is his best-known 
product. The sty lized work of the Mir Iskttstva ('World of Art') 
school also achieved a certain popularity; least characteristic, but 
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perhaps most appreciated, was the Lady iff Blue (1897-1900) of Kon¬ 
stantin A. Somov (1869-1939). 

In music, Tchaikovsky passed from the scene the year before ihe 
accession of Nicholas II; his Sixth (Pathctiquc) Symphony was long 
mistakenly construed as a deliberate requiem foe himself Rimsky- 
Korsakov* despite a severe nervous breakdown in 1892, remained the 
dominant figure; most of his creative effort, however, was squandered 
on operas in an alternating struggle to emulate Wagner and to free 
Jiimself from his influence. Only when his penchant for colourful 
fantasy won the upper band h as in Sadkc (1894-1896) and Tsar Saltan 
(1899^1900), did he achieve notable successes, 

liy this time, largely through the influence of the Rubinsteins 
Conservatories, musicians were coming to be regarded in Russia not 
as aberrant eccentrics but as normal members of sotiery. Piano and 
violin teaching were respected professions, and musical scholardrip 
flourished. At the same time, arid largely as a consequence, the new 
generation of musicians, whether pupils of Rinwky-Korsakov at Sc. 
Petersburg or of the originally more conservative Moscow Con¬ 
servatory, produced no creative giants such as the men of the first 
musical generation. The emphatic drive for a national Russian music 
was spent. The chief rising star seemed to be young Alexander Scriabin 
(1872-1915). Always an abnormal mystic, his sanity was to become 
increasingly questionable. At first an imitator of Chopin, Scriabin 
passed through a brief period of Wagnerian sensualism and ultimately 
emerged as a pioneer of the 'modem* music of dissonance, 

A fellow-pupil of Scriabin at die Moscow Conservatory, equally 
devoted to the piano, was Sergei V. Rachmaninov (1873-1943). A 
member of an aristocratic land-holding family with musical traditions, 
the boy was given an excellent training in the Rubinstein convention. 
He came very' strongly under the influence of Tchaikovsky; his C-sharp 
minor Prelude was composed in the year of Tchaikovsky's death 
(1893), His w r ork was seriously interrupted by an access of characteristic 
self-depredation, from which he was rescued by a hypnotic psycho¬ 
logist (1900). Throughout his life Rachmaninov remained a conserva¬ 
tive: his music was in the nineteenth-century romanticist tradition and 
played no part in the 'modernist' movement. 

Uimoiiceable at the end of rhe century was Igor !\ Stravinsky 
(b. 188a), who was to precipitate a fresh revolution in Russian music. 
His father was a noted opera singer who planned for liis son a legal 
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career. Thus, like the older generation and unlike his leading con¬ 
temporaries* Stravinsky lacked early careful training in musical 
techniques. Only in 1905 did Rimsky-Korsakov accept him as a pupil, 
and only in the years between the revolution of 1905 and the war was 
he able to make his profound impression on the musical world* 

In literature, too, there was a certain carry-over. Though Turgenev 
and Dostoievsky had lefr die scene almost simultaneously with the 
Tsar-Liberator* Tolstoi still displayed his vast creative powers. How¬ 
ever* following his self-conversion id 1SS0 to an ethical religion of his 
own devising - a sort of untheologtcal Christianity-Tokroi delibera¬ 
tely turned against his own earlier stylo of writing. As much a rationalist 
as ever, his continued quest for an ultimate meaning now led him into 
the field of religious, propagandist writing. He thundered against 
alcohol and tobacco as well as against the Immorality 1 of all forms of 
violence. His inherent anarchism now caused him vigorously to reject 
the audiority of both Church and state as agencies of compulsion 
repugnant to Christ's teaching of ‘resist not evif. Although he dis¬ 
approved ako of revolutionary terrorism* he most strongly condemned 
all executions by die government hi ibis period, therefore, Tolstoi 
became the sainted darling of the discontented 
A Confession {1B80-1SB2) ushered in Tolstoi's new period, in which 
he sought to keep his special brand of mysticism subordinate to reason. 
Avoiding preaching and endeavouring to 'infect' the reader with the 
truth of his revelation, A Cetifcssion has been called m some ways hb 
greatest artistic work. In addition to a number of other essentially 
religious works, Toktoi in this period wrote a number of moralistic 
short stories centring on the themes of the fear of death and the pow er 
of sex. Such were The Death ofIvan Ilyich (iS&ci), Master and Man (1899) 
and The Kmttztt Sonata {1889}: some of die best* including The 
Memoirs of a Madman and The Devi!, as well as die novel Hajfi Murad p 
were published only posthumously. His most popular play, The Power 
of Darkness (jiS&yJ, was a throw-back to his older technique of'super¬ 
fluous detail' and was therefore condemned by its author as in the "bad 
manner . Of least intrinsic merit was his third long novel, Resurrection 
[ 1S 99)+ rushed to completion to raise money to finance die emigration 
to Canada of the persecuted sect of die Dukhobors. 

Apart from Tolstoi, however, the end of the century could boast 
no writers to compare with the earlier giants. Nicholas K Mikhailovsky 
(i 84 ^i 904 }p a repentant noble*, liad in die post-Rcform era exercised 
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an influence on Russian radicalism second only to that of Lavrov, His 
What is Progress? (1873) had strongly attacked the ‘dcvil-takothe- 
hin^ pintr ’ aspects of English liberal economies; to "social Darwinism’ 
Mikhailovsky had opposed the concept of "subjective socialism, 
designed to achieve the maximum of human happiness. In this later 
period, while retaining intellectual pre-eminence among the neo¬ 
narodnik intelligentsia, he continued also as a journalist and critic to 
display the extraordinary perception that had characterized Inis analysis 
of Tolstoi (1H7}) and of Dostoievsky (l£Sa). 

Vladimir S. Solov’ev (t&jj-igoo), son of the great historian, had 
early attracted attention by his doctoral dissertation, lire Crisis of 
Western Philosophy (1875)* After profoundly mystical experiences in 
the British Museum and in the Egyptian desert, he had entered on an 
academic career; it was cut short by his open appeal to Alexander III 
not to execute the assassins of his father (1881). In 1SB9 he created a 
sensation by die strongly Romanist position he took in U 1 Rtissieei 
I'kgUse Universdle, publication of which was forbidden in Russia. 
Solov’ev had an unusually excellent training in philosophy and was 
die first Russian to make a serious name as a philosopher of rcligion. 
All his writings display a brilliant wit and ironic humour, combined 
with precise logic and informed theological scholarship. Yet, unable 
either to reconcile Plato and Kant or to choose between them, he 
was not destined to make significant (original) contributions of 
hb own. 

His diicf intellectual preoccupation was the need for a union of 
Christian faiths, in which Orthodoxy w as to take die lead Judaism, the 
basic principles of which he identified with tliose of Christianity, w as 
to be included in this general renovation* Significant in tliis connection 
was his Three Conversations on War, Progress, and the Bid of Humt wi 
History, to Which Is Added a Short History of Antichrist [t S99-1900)* 
In this work he depicted a tremendous and successful military' onslaught 
on Europe by the "yellow peril’; Europe’s subjugation would lead, 
however, to a victorious resurgence of the West and the formation of 
a United States of Europe. The president, a caricature of Leo Tolstoi, 
would prove to be Antichrist and would proclaim himself emperor. 
Only after reconciliation of the leaders of Orthodoxy, Catholicism and 
Protestantism - whose faithful adherents would by this time have been 
reduced to forty-five million - would the thirty million jews then 
settled in Palestine rise against the emperor, who had transferred his 
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residence from Rome to Jerusalem, With the appearance of Christ for 
die Last Judgment l the millennium would be ushered in. 

Another mystic writer who briefly had a great vogue was Dmitry 5 . 
Merezhkovsky (i £65-1941), Beginning as a Symbolist poet, he soon 
became a champion of Ww ideas' in opposition to orthodox positivist 
radicalism. His best-known work was Ills trilogy of historical novels, 
Christ and Antichrist* made up of Julian the Apostate (13.96), Leonardo da 
Vind (1901) and Peter and Alexis (1905). Its central theme was the 
carefully stressed ‘polar 1 opposition of the Hellenic worship of the flesh* 
with its Christian reflection in God the Father, and the concept of the 
sancti ty of the spiri t ^ reflected in God die Son; die ami diesis was to be 
resolved by messianic Russia In a Neo-Christian reLigion of die Holy 
Ghost. 

Though its literary' merit was not great, Mcrezhkovsky"s work 
undoubtedly had great significance in reopening for ihe Russian 
reading public the reality of ancient Greece and of mediaeval Italy, 
which had previously remained closed books. Even before the appear* 
ance of die third novel of the trilogy, Mccczhkovsky had begun to 
publish Ills more enduring Tolstoi and Dostoievsky (1901). In it* per¬ 
sisting in his sharp emphasis on ideological antitheses, he represented 
Tolstoi as the seer of the flesh" and Dostoievsky as "die sect of die 
spirit 1 . Although much inferior to Isaiah Berlins recent The Hedgehog 
and the f'o.v, it remains the most penetrating of Merezhkovskvs 
writings. 

The principal new writers in diis period were Chekhov and Gorky. 
Anton P, Chekhov (1 $60-1904) was the grandson of a serf whose 
money, made in trade, had enabled him to buy his freedom. The family 
_ levand young Chekhov* as a medical student at Mos- 
cqw f forced to support himself — and Ills family — by writing stories 
for the comic papers; liis success proved so great diar, though he took 
his degree in 18S4+ he never had to practice his profession. Despite* or 
perhaps because of, the crudity and coarseness of tone of his early 
writings, Chekhov quickly acquired .m immense popularity in Russia. 
As he turned his craftsmansliip to more serious work, including 
Sakhalin Island (i$pr) f and as he simultaneously drifted leftwards, 
C liekliov s rep u cation did not diminish though in Ru ssia he continued 
to be regarded as essentially a writer for the vulgar; easily translatable, 
when freed irom local allusions, abroad he became the symbol of the 
esoteric highbrow. 
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Entirely characteristic was ^4 Drwy St&ty (1SS9)- Uninterested in 
individual pcrsonaliiy, Chekhov used the old technique of superfluous 
detail* to convey an atmosphere of disillusionment and hopelessness, in 
which his characters* singularly alike in their colourlessness reacted to 
trivial pin-pricks. Perfect as works of art, his numerous short stories of 
die 1890s totally lacked the psychological penetrative power of Tolstoi 
or Dostoievsky and offered nothing of the social analysis of Turgenev 
at his best. The same characteristics were reflected in his plays. The Sea- 
%uH t written in 1895 r was a total failure at the St. Petersburg Stale 
Theatre (1S96). Only when taken up by Stanislavsky and the Moscow 
Art Theatre did Chekhov score a success l 11 rapid succession 

Unde Vanya (1900), TJre Three Sisters [1901) and. The Cherry OfcliW 
(1904) also proved well adapted to Stanislavsky's method of dispensing 
with individual stars and staging + uiidramaric drama . 

‘Maxim Gorky 1 (A. M, Pcslikov, 1868-1936) was a pure proletarian 
w hose vouch w r as spent in a succession of humble and laborious jobs* 
punctuated with grim unemployment. The first story to appear over 
his famous pseudonym (which means 'Bitter 3 ) was printed in a provin¬ 
cial paper; by 1898 a collection of his stories had been published as a 
book. Financial success came quickly but did not enrich him, for he was 
steadily milked bv the Marxist organizations he had joined. The story 
of greatest nicrit was T wenty-stx Men and a Girl [1899)* it was also the 
last of any great worth until in 1913 Gorky turned to autobiographical 
writing* His novels were little more than presentations of the dark 
backwardness of provincial life. Of his play's* only The LciP& Depths 
(1902) was a success, and largely thanks to Stanislavsky s casting rather 
than to its author. 

In large measure Gorky’s popularity' reflected appreciation of the 
brutal vigour of Ins writing* coming so close on the heels ofChekhovhm 
anaemia. Abroad Gorky's fame rested largely on the strange notion 
that his social outcasts, engaged in deep metaphysical discussion, 
constituted a realistic portrayal of life in mysterious Russia* a riddle 
wrapped in an enigma 1 . In J902 Gorky w as accorded the signal honour 
of election as an honorary member of the Russian Academy of Sciences; 
the election was quashed because Gorky was under police surveillance, 
whereupon Chekhov indignantly resigned his own membership. 
Gorky's reputation owed far more to die strength of social and political 
protest than to his lirctary merits. His prestige was of great value to 
Russian social democrats, hut he was also to be a thorn in their sides 
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by virtue of his frequent lapses from Marxist orthodoxy into 'revision¬ 
ism' and even into namdttiekcstvo. 

TJiuSj contemporary criticism of die autocratic regime, no matter 
what sentimentally oppositional chords it might strike, had nothing to 
offer but negative programmes. It is a truism of politics that you cannot 
beat somebody with nobody. Herein lay the weakness of the radical 
opposition. If the old order had been losing inner strength, the most 
vocal partisans of a new order seemed to have no viable alternative to 
offer. 


Suggestions fir Further Reading 

Among books previously mentioned, Kornilov, Robinson and Tugan- 
Baranovsky arc most valuable, 

Mavor s Ecott&mk History of Russia contains much useful, but 
disjointed* material, Wallace’s Russia is still helpful to Anglo-Saxon 
understanding of the period, Skrine and Ross, Heart of Ask reviews 
the whole history of Turkestan. Linger s Franet^Rsmim Alliance is an 
excellent study, Yarmolimky's Memoirs of Count Witte and Pobiedo 
nostsev s Refections of a Russian Statesman give first-hand portrayal of 
cho viewpoints of those two leading figures. In addition to ocher works 
previously cited on Russian culture, Rice s Russian Art and Vameke's 
History of the Russian Theatre should be consulted. 
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The Revolution of 1905 

1900-1905 

As the present century opened p the autocrat)' in Russia remained 
intact- Major reforms had been carried out, but their character had in 
large measure been cancelled by subsequent constrictions. Even at the 
peak of reforming activity no concession had ever been made offering 
the slightest modification in the essential principle of autocracy. 
Notwithstanding a grant of partial autonomy in limited and local 
respects, the theory - and the fact - had been retained chat the will of 
die autocrat was still absolute. 

Such a theory, for its effective realization t might seem to require that 
there should be at the Mm a man capable of withstanding pressures and 
deciding questions on an independent basis. There had been few, if any. 
rulers with such qualifications. Certainly the ruler of the moment p 
Nicholas Ik was not a person capable of properly wielding autocratic 
power. Good-natured, weak-willed - characterize him as one may - 
Nicholas H obviously did not possess the attributes of character 
expected of an autocrat such as the Russian ruler was supposed to be. 

This fact m itself need not have mattered. There have been many 
instances ill history of faw£mt rulers, themselves overshadowed by a 
major dome or other "servant p who actually wielded the power in the 
name of the ruler. It was perhaps Holy Mother Russia's misfortune 
that at this critical rime there did not exist any such person, combining 
administrative ability* strength of will and personal ascendancy over 
his "master p who might have guided the autocracy in the days ahead 
The subjection of Nicholas to his w ife, a woman of narrow mind and 
imperious will* with whom subjective considerations w r crc ever para¬ 
mount, w r as a poor substitute for the absence of a consummate states¬ 
man who might have successfully piloted the ship of state. 

The organs through which the aute^acy exercised power were 
relatively simple- The Senate, since Catherine's rime* had served as the 
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supreme judicial authority under the ruler. The Emperor had an 
advisory body, the Council of State {Gomdmitmny Soviet), made up of 
his own appointees, whose advice lie was in no sense bound to respect. 
He had also an executive body, the Council of Ministers (Sevlrt 
Miiriskrov), the members of which were appointed for indefinite terms. 
Though technically collectively responsible, each minister held office 
individually at the Emperors pleasure; rivalry* rather than co-opera¬ 
tion, was norma] among diem, and it had often proved possible for 
minister? to be working, each in his respective department, in contra¬ 
dictory directions. 

The autocracy had powerful supports. Its chief reliance* developed 
principally in the nineteenth century, was the enormous bureaucratic 
apparatus. This consisted not only of officials in the capitals but of the 
local regime as well Governors or Governor-Generals, appointed by 
the central authority, lorded ec over the provinces in much the same 
way as the Emperor did at the centre* always With die reservation that 
these governors derived their powers from the central authority* which 
was itself independent of any earthly control lay or ecclesiastic. The 
bureaucracy* central asid local, though in some respects it might seem 
an inert weight, without initiative, nevertheless had an existence of its 
own* not always subject even to the direction of die autocrat, and 
deriving no impetus from any dass interest in the country* not even 
diat of the nobility* 

The nobility had its own local class organs of representation* dating 
from Catherine's time* and headed by elected provincial marshals of 
nobility . These organs* however, had no share in determining the 
policies of die central government, nor did they have any direct share 
in die work of die local government, exclusively controlled on the 
bureaucratic principle. 

The sole significant exception to the rule that die governance of 
Russia* centrally and locally, rested in the autocracy and in the bureau¬ 
cracy, was the existence of the zemstvos and of the city dumas. These 
bodies* as has been remarked* had been set up or reorganized in the 
period of the Great Reforms on the all-class' principle* which bud 
not prevented in fact the dominance of die noble or the wealthy. Their 
powers had been narrowly circumscribed at the outset and, by laws of 
i$90 and subsequent years, had been even hardier contracted. Though 
some of the leaders in these organs of partial local self-government had 
persistently asked for a larger role in the conduct of state affairs, their 
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requests had been regularly and emphatically denied. The functioning 
of these organs, however important in certain respects, did not alter 
the general picture of the integral character of the autocracy. Much less 
did the extremely limited autonomy at die lowest level of peasant 
commune and i^Wj especially after die establishment in 1889 of the 
‘land captains', affect the reality of bureaucratic autocracy. 

The autocracy had also other supports. Some of them were intan¬ 
gible: centuries of tradition of authority; the ritual, if not spiritual, 
authority of the Orthodox Church, which was no more than a sub¬ 
division of state po wer, the absence of any vital tradition of liberalism, 
deeply rooted in a free economy. Other sources of support were quite 
tangible: a carefully organized and centrally controlled system of 
police; an enormously powerful army, subjected to rigid discipline and 
cut off from any continuing contact with the civil population. There 
were, of course, also elements of weakness, such as the easily dis¬ 
organized state of the finances or the incorrigible graft and corruption 
with which the whole official machinery was shot through. \ct, on 
the whole, the position of the autocracy - resting not only on Cossacb, 
the knout, the Hdgaika. and Siberia, but also on the cumulative forces of 
Russian history - seemed impregnable. 

Arrayed against it were various determined and implacable organized 
foes, but they were puny compared to die vast forces at the disposal of 
the autocracy* Several parties' were formed to combat the power of 
the government. It should, of course, always be borne in mind that 
Russian 'parties* are not to be understood in die sense diar term conveys 
ill a democratic or even a liberal country. They could not be organiza¬ 
tions to ‘get out the vote*; they existed only to make propaganda, by 
word or by deed, in die hope diat somehow, some tune, the autocracy 
would be brought to an end. Their membership was secret; their chief 
leaders spent most of their time in foreign exile, while the lesser lights 
who remained in Russia were frequendy in gaol or in Siberia. 

Among these groups the oldest in point of time and the most 
formidable in point of numbers wu the reconstituted force of peculiarly 
Russian socialism. The tinroditik movement had, after the assassination 
of Alexander It in tfSSt, fallen on evil days. Yet at the turn of die 
century it was undergoing a significant revival, with sonic modification 
of its original views. Out of it rose the revolutionary* party which 
doubtless had die largest measure of support that the Russian people 
was capable of extending to any politically active group. 
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As earlier noted, Russian intellectuals no Longer fek they could pass 
over with slight notice - as Herzen, Chemyshevsky and Lavrov had 
done - the role of the industrial proletariat, Yet, while borrowing 
some elements from Marx* the new tendency persisted in stressing the 
two main concepts of naraJnkke^vo: the paramount role of the 
‘critically thinking individual* as opposed to the concept of olass 
consciousness’; and die predominance of die peasant and die peasant 
commune as the essential kernel of the approaching revolution. By 
1901 this modified form of Russian socialism' had launched a new 
revoludonary organization, the Socialist Revolutionary Party; the 
name, suggested by Catherine Brcshkovskaia, the aristocratic ‘grand¬ 
mother of the Russian revolution 1 , was soon shortened to its initials, 
and its members are generally referred to as 5,R.s (or* using the 
Russian pronunciation of die sc letters, cstff). 

The S.R. Party' did not become a tightly knit organization- Its 
members believed too strongly in die overriding ascendancy of the 
popular will for ic to be possible for them 10 submit to any sort of 
strict party discipline. It is therefore extraordinarily difficult to charac¬ 
terize this party' in terms more precise than those already suggested. 
In general, the S.R.s were committed to “socialization of production, 
thinking primarily in terms of die land. This 'socialization did not 
ini dally go beyond community of landholding, without entailing any 
communal ization of production. 

What they were in practice striving for was maintenance and 
development of die existing structure of peasant agrarian relations, 
which was essentially non-Marxist. They demanded transfer of all 
privately held land to she communes, which they wished to preserve. 
They desired 10 strengthen the comm lane by extending and enlivening 
repartirionat tenure, but this inevitably involved them in support of 
tile holding of land by individual peasants within the communal 
structure. Thus it w r as not the very poorest peasants, the germ of an 
agricultural proletariat, whose interests they were likely to promote. 
Rather, they relied on landholding (not landowning) peasants, and this 
opened the way for support of the S.R. Party by the well-to-do 
peasants who actually dominated within the existing commune 

This curious paradox, which made these “socialists 1 the spokesmen 
not of peasant egalitarianism but of the mass of peasants who were, or 
aspired to be, individual landholders (not necessarily landowners), was 
paralleled by the curious position of the Party' with respect to methods. 
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The chief imcllectual figure among the $^R-S h Victor Chernov, was a 
devout believer in peaceful democracy, but there was tolerated within 
the Part%* a conspicuous minority which preferred the alternative road 
of oligarchic terrorism. This wing, the ‘Fighting OrganIzariorT. though 
not in control of the Party, naturally impressed itself by virtue of its 
activity on the public and on the official mind as the most significant 
element in the Party* 

In retrospect one may be convinced that die long series of assassina¬ 
tions of governors, ministers and police-chiefs - and also of Grand 
Dukes, though avoiding the mistake of i S8t - impeded, rather than 
aided, the attainment of the objectives of die Party, Certain] y, however* 
the government regarded these activities as more seriously dangerous 
than those of any other variety of socialists and accorded them the 
honour of the most careful attention of the political police. 1 heir 
activity is reflected in the currency among Russian chessplayers oi die 
older generation of the phrase polozhtmt khazhe gubernatorskoo {the 
posirion is worse than that of a governor }, Among the most striking 
achievements of the new outbreak of terrorism were the murder ot 
Bogolepov, Minister of Education (1900), ofSipiagin, Minister ot die 
Interior £1902)* and of Pie ve, his successor (1904). Vet terrorist 
activity, though perhaps just as effective - or ineffective - as any other 
fo rm of propaganda in affecting the mind of the masses - played into 
the hands of the government by lending it an appearance of righteous¬ 
ness in vigorously repressing manifestations of revolutionary sentiment. 
The other main tendency of extremist sentiment was therefore 
perhaps right in frowning on terrorist activity'. While fulminating just 
as vigorously against tsarist rule, it insisted that destruction of classes, 
not of individuals, was its objective. Tills current was that of social 
demodacy, whose origin in the disillusionment of Pkkhanov and 
some ocher narodniks has already been referred to. The failure of the 
Minsk Congress in 1B9E had not checked the agitational energies of 
isolated Marxist: groups* both in Russia and in emigration- 

In tpoj a fresh attempt was made to bring together the believers in 
the revolutionary Marxist philosophy, hi order to minimize the 
dangers of the attendance of police informers, the Second Congress 
was held abroad, at Brussels- To be sure, it attracted local pohee 
attention# but the Belgian authorities confined themselves to stressing 
tlie broadening effects of travel. The upshot w as chat the Congress 
adjourned to the possibly foggier, but less inhibited, air of London. 
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There, in the atmosphere of the physical, though not the spiritual* 
home of Karl Mars, his Russian disciples strove to found a Russian 
Social Democratic Workers* Party, [f the effort was not wholly 
successful* it was not because of the fact that die workers in attendance 
constituted less than 10 per cent of die dclegaies. The reason was rather 
that the bourgeois intellectuals, to whom Marxism, in Russia as in the 
Wcsc T chiefly appealed, could not agree on a common programme. 

From the outset it was clear that prcdoirusiance belonged* not to any 
group or combination of groups functioning within the Empire of All 
die Russias, but to a group of emigres clustering around a Russian- 
language newspaper* kkto (The Spark), published in Switzerland 
Among its seven editors, primacy rested with the veteran Plekhanov, 
Martov (Y. O. Tsederhaum) and Lenin (V, l Ulianov). In a scries of 
hard-fought battles the Iskra group triumphed* at die expense of the 
secession; of die defeated groups. 

Its most important and easiest victory was over the 'Economists, the 
Russian counterpart of "Revisionists 1 or Reformists 1 of Western 
Europe, bi die absence o f trade-union organization and ill view of the 
weak participation of proletarians in die Russian Marxist groups, it 
was relatively easy to lay down the principle of the paramount impor¬ 
tance of immediate political revolution as die primary god of die new 
Party, After all* improvement of the material condition^ f the working 
class might hamper die grow th of its classn;onsdousness* and thus 
concentrados t on, economic struggle in behalf of the proletariat might 
postpone proletarian revolution* To those who wished to concentrate 
on political struggle, every failure of worker ro achieve material 
betterment of their condition by strikes and negotiations mighr even 
Seem valuable propaganda. 

More obscure were the issues which rid the Congress of die presence 
of the Poles and the jews. The ideal of national self-determination 
might seem a powerful weapon for revolutionaries. To tile Polish 
Social Democrats, however, it meant tliat rheir efforts in Poland would 
be subordinated to those of other and more powerful classes hi a 
revolutionary nationalistic movement. Unlike the Polish Socialist 
Party, of which Pibudsfei was the leader, the Polish Social Democrats 
(thinking along the lines of Rosa Luxemburg, later a leader of the 
German Spirtacists) preferred to have fraternal relations with socialists 
of a national try odier than their own radier than with uncongenial 
dements of their own eduiic group. In die name of mcematinnalism, 
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however, they were sacrificed to the idea of Polish nationalism, the 
Russian majority insisted on affirming Poland's right to her own 
national existence, and the Polish Social Democrats quit the Congress. 
On a somewhat opposite issue, the organised Jewish Socialists, the 
Bund (founded in 1897), also withdrew. The Congress refused to 
concede that Jew's could participate in the work of revolution only on 
the basis of remaining within their own ethnic group. 

The rump of the Second Congress proceeded to organise die Party, 
but only by splitting into fractions which soon came, in effect, to 
constitute two separate parries. Although supported by the brilliant 
youth who was later to become famous as Trotsky* Martov was 
narrowly defeated by PJckkmov s support of Lenin on the question of 
tile nature of the party structure. The majority fraction - which ever 
after boasted die title of Bolshevik! (majority men) - based itselfc on the 
rigidly disciplinarian views which Lenin had advanced the year before 
in' What is to be done?, a title borrowed from Cherny she vsky’s famous 
novel* 

We Iiave said tliat fftere tould not he sodak-dc mocraric consciousness 
among tbe workers. This could only be introduced from outside. 
The history of all countries attests thar* if left entirely to its own 
efforts* die working class is in a position to develop only trade- 
LLfuon consciousness, i + e a conviction of the necessity for combin¬ 
ing in unions, of fighting against die employers, and of striving to 
win from the government the labour legislation they need, etc. 

The doctrine of socialism, however, grew out of the philoso¬ 
phical, historical and economic theories worked out by educated 
representatives of die propertied classes, the intellectuals, 1 he 
founders of modern scientific socialism, Marx and Engels, them¬ 
selves belonged by virtue of their soda! position to the bourgeois 
intelligentsia. In just the same way* in Russia the theoretical 
doctrine of sodal-democracy arose absolutely independently of 
die spontaneous growth of the labour movement. . ., 

the spontaneous labour movement is trade-unionism. , * » 
Therefore our task, the task of scdal-demoeracy, consists in a 
ttntgglc tigdinst spontaneityt to divert the labour movement* with its 
spontaneous trade-union effort, from under die wing of the 
1 Lenin, Socfcunm? V, *84-385 (H* - Beginning of the Spomancuus 
Movement.) 
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bourgeoisie, and to bring it under the wing of revolutionary 
sorial-democracy. . - T 

- - - Is it conceivable for us Jin Russia] that all Nvho accept 
the principles of die Party programme and support die Party as 
far as they are able 1 control every step of die revolutionary- 
conspirator? Is it conceivable that these all elect one or odicr of 
their number when* in the interest of Ills work, the revolutionary 
must conceal from nine out of ten of these "all' who he is? 

■ * * The only serious organizational principle for men in our 
movement must be the strictest secrecy, the strictest selection of 
members* and she training of professional revolutionists, , , 

Lenin* though accepting the outward Marxist paraphernalia of class 
struggle* proletarian revolution and the rest, had never succeeded in 
shaking off the fundamental narodnik concept of the role of the 'critically 
thinking individual^ organized, as Lavrov had advocated, in a rightly 
governed party of the elite. He never assimilated die distinctive 
notion of scientific socialism*, die achievement of which depended on 
the working-out of objective material forces stemming from a given 
organization d production, Lenin regarded the Party as the essential 
general staff of revolution, with himself as commander-in-chief. 

Lor Lenin the words of Marx and Engels were never more than 'dead 
dogma . Socialists whose knowledge was confined to books were fit 
only for the museum, Marxism was a doctrine that had been fbrmti- 
latcd in Western Europe' it could not be taken over bodily but must 
be adapted to the specific conditions of life in Russia under an auto¬ 
cracy and in the presence of the fact that die 'masses 1 were not prole¬ 
tarians but peasants, Leninism' therefore entailed a revision of Marxism 
even more fundamental than the 'Revisionism 1 of Eduard Bernstein. 
Since Lenin, for all Ills apparent dogmatism, was a keen observer of real 
conditions and constantly had an eye for ever-shifting power relation¬ 
ships, it would be futile to try to pin-point his permanent theoretical 
ideas, Lenin was a Russian Bismarck rather than a Russian Marx; his 
forte was not abstract thought but opportunistic political acumen. 

His victory at London, won by skilful liming, was not lasting, 
Plckhanov soon became convinced ihat Lenin was too dictatorial; he 
therefore switched his powerful support to Martov and the Mensheviks 

1 Lctlirt > V T 392 (tU - Bowing IO Spontaneity), 

1 “4 468-469 (TVe - Cotispiraiivc Organization and 'Democracy 1 )* 
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(the 'minority men' at the 1903 Congress), Lenin* thus deprived of 
control over the Party newspaper organ* went into a fit of sulks. 
Lashing out bitterly against all rival socialist groups - and especially 
against the ‘Economists* - he for a time lost serious influence over the 
revolutionary movement. 

The Menshevik fraction of the R.SD.W.P. (Russian initials 
1LS.D.R*F + ) was no less revolutionary in spirit than were Lenin's 
Bolsheviks, Martov, too* condemned the ^Economists', even more 
rigorously than Karl Kautsky in Germany waged the struggle against 
their counterpart! the 'Revisionists'. The Mensheviks, no less than the 
Bolsheviks* w anted to use the Russian proletariat not in a struggle 10 
improve its material condition within the framework of capitalism 
but to destroy capital ism along with autocracy. Whereas Bolshevism 
w as rooted in the traditional narodnik belief in the subjective role of an 
intellectual elite (Lenin's concept of the Party as the revolutionary 
* vanguard*), the Mensheviks deemed revolution to be the task of the 
whole proletariat as a class. More confident than the Bolsheviks of the 
universal truth of Marxist teachings, they were the Russian counter¬ 
part of Western left-wing 'orthodox' revolutionary Marxism, This 
fact was to prove an immense handicap to them in effecting a working 
alliance with the peasantry or with any rignificant portion of it. 
Marxist theory did not allow for die psychology of the Russian peasant, 
a dreuinstance to which even Lenin was somewhat slow to adjust. 

The Social Democratic land programme of 1903, then supported by 
the Bolsheviks as well as by she Mcnshcviks + called only for restoration 
to die peasants of‘cut-offs* from allotments in connection with Emanci¬ 
pation, for die refunding 10 them of nail redemption payments* and 
complete freedom in disposal of communal lands. Tliis programme, 
conceived 'in the interest of the free development of the class-struggle 
in the village'/ could only mean anticipation of a growing differentia¬ 
tion between a small minority of capitalise peasants and a growing 
landless agricultural proletariat. It could hardly be expected that 
peasants would welcome an idea that would require them to lose w hat 
little land they had in order to attain the blessing of Marxist support 
as proletarians. Neither in the village norm the factory were the Social 
De mocrats able to make any appreciable headway. Both halves of the 
Party necessarily were almost wholly confined to a small number of 

1 KPSS v rtQoMtttmakh i f&Jt&uiakA /'^dov^ konferentiu i phmumW TsK 
(1893.-1914), 7th ed. I, 42- 
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petti bourgeois intellectuals, waging a violent war of words with each 
other and with their S.R, rivals. 

More formidable, if more restrained, was the attitude of more highly 
placed individuals who, for lack of a more precise word, may be called 
'liberals*. Reference has already been made to the repeated mild efforts 
of the zemstvo men to induce the government to convert itself from 
an autocracy into a constitutional, perhaps even a democratic, 
monarchy. As early as 187& zemstvo liberals had taken the lead in the 
formation of a 'League of Opposition Elements*, into which they had 
invited also such narodniks as would repudiate terrorism. Soon evolving 
into die ‘ZfiMrti'G Union*, this group asked for civil liberties and 
decentralized representative government. Though sternly rebuffed by 
Nicholas II at his accession in 1S94, leading armrfvtf figures, such as 
Shipov and Pctnmkcvieh, contrived in the rSpos to hold informal 
meetings in an effort to counteract die restrictive attitude of die 
government which so severely hampered their ameliorative work in 
die provinces. 

Despite all handicaps, many of the zemstva had done excellent 
practical work in raising the material and cultural level of die peasantry. 
Particularly outstanding had been die work of the Moscow provincial 
zemstvo, which succeeded in bringing the free hospital within five, 
and the free elementary school widiin two, miles of any peasant 
hut. In 1903 the re-election of Sliipov, who had been its president 
since 1&93, was vetoed by Ple*ve B the Minister of die Interior, 
£hipov T s successor, however, was even less interested in restraining 
the anti-autocratic tendencies of his fellow zemstvo workers; the most 
progressive of them promptly^ formed a group known as 'Zemstvo 
Constitutionalists*. 

Meanwhile, eminent zemstvo men had been joining forces widi 
academic figures such as Professors Vinogradov and Miliukov. In 1903 
they founded at Stuttgart a new organ. Liberation (Osvobozhdenie), 
edited by Peter Struve, who had prepared the draff of the manifesto 
for the Minsk Congress of the Social Democrats in 1898 but had 
become an advocate of constitutional democracy. In Russia itself was 
organized, in January 1904, die underground ‘Union of Liberation', 
which attracted capitalist as well as academic support. This group was 
more extreme than were the majority of the zemstvo men in its endorse¬ 
ment of the principle of the establishment of a central representative 
assembly. Less than a month after its formation the war with japan 
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began, in circumstances which at first deprived the Liberators o t 
popular support. Yet from diem was to come the most serious agitation 
for purring an end to die autocracy. 

Taken all together, the organized and vocal opposition to ihe auto¬ 
cracy was weak in numbers and hopelessly divided. There was little 
possibility of effective co-operation between the Socialist Revolution¬ 
ary Parry, the Russian Social Democratic Workers' Party (itself split 
into Mensheviks and Bolsheviks), the Union of Liberation, and the 
Zemstvo Constitutionalists, to say nothing of minor groups organized 
chiefly on nationalist lines. Neither their objectives nor their methods 
agreed, and the influence of many of the leaders was further weakened 
by the inevitable fact that they were of necessity in emigration. In 
such circumstances there was no great chance of the autocracy' being 
overthrown. There remained the possibility chat in certain circum¬ 
stances it might collapse of its own weakness and from the lack of 
support from any significant element outside bureaucratic circles- 

The class with the most reason to support die autocracy was die 
nobdiry. But* despite die pains the government had been at to protect 
the nobles from injury to their economic interests, the nobility had 
suffered irreparable Joss. In [S8$ die state had established a Nobles" 
Land Bank, set up 'in consideration of the needs of noble landholding, 
which in many localities has been ruined by the scantiness of economic 
resources and by the tightness of credit... in order that the nobles may 
thereby be more attracted to permanent residence on their estates, 
where it behooves them primarily to devote themselves to die work 
required of them as an obligation of their rank 1 . 1 Notwithstanding 
specially favourable interest rates* the result had been that by 1904 
more than one-third of die land still in noble hands was mortgaged to 
this bank, to say nothing of other credit instiCurious* and arrears in 
payments were rising. Moreover* the total landholdings of the nobles 
had been decreasing with mounting rapidity* by 190$ they retained 
only 5 2*000 *ogq of the 73,000,000 desiatmas they had still owned in 
1877, In the black-soil region a relatively small number of nobles had 
successfully adapted themselves to capitalise agricultural techniques and 
had produced a disproportionate share (about one-fifth) of the grain 
put on die market. Yet the role of the nobility in organizing economi c 
activity was no longer able to support didr surviving political privi¬ 
leges. Even had they not shown a marked tendency to sulk at home 
1 Sahranle ZixfiflYwv (Js^t a (ll April l£i8j), 'V, 1 Gy. 
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and leave die government to its own devices, ihey no longer had the 
strength to play their old role as die ruling class. A number of diem, 
indeed* were conspicuous among die advocates of political reform and 
of a constitution. 

The place the nobles had once held in the economic life of the 
country had* with the rapid rise of large-scale industry passed to 
the capitalist entrepreneurs. This class was totally excluded from 
die formulation of government polity. So long as Serge Witte held die 
post of Minister of Finance (1892-1903), they had little reason to 
complain, Witte's protective tariff policy, his emphasis on indirect 
taxation (including the spirit monopoly), his promotion of railway 
construction (with minimal attention to merely strategic necds)« his 
sound-money policy, Ills encouragement of the investment of foreign 
capital* his government loans and subsidies, his sofr-pedallmg of labour 
legislation - these policies were everything that the industrialists could 
ask for. The insecurity of their position was, however* made clear by 
Witte's ^promotion' in 190} to die supernumerary post of President 
of die Council of Ministers and by the rise of V. K. PlcVc, appointed 
Minister of the Interior in 1902* to do minance in ministerial counsels. 

Particularly annoying to industrialists was a police scheme, bunched 
in 1901* to play off the workers against the employers and at die same 
time to smoke out members of the revolutionary parties. Under tire 
guidance of Zubatov, a Moscow public official who had himself been 
a revolutionary* were organized a number of pseudo trade unions, 
which even conducted strikes. Ac Odessa, in 1903, a police-inspired 
strike got so far out of hand that die troops had to be called out. 
Zubatov w r as rebuked* but his idea was not abandoned- In 1904 a 
‘police-socialist 1 organization was founded at Sc. Petersburg; under the 
direction of a young priest, Father Gapom 

Even without benefit of police inspiration* the workers had in the 
iSgos engaged in a number of major strikes which die socialists had 
tried to use for propaganda purposes. A strike simultaneously affecting 
nineteen cotton factories in St. Petersburg in 1896 for a twelve-hour 
day had so alarmed Witte that he had carried through legal establish¬ 
ment of an eleven'-and-a-ha!Ghout day + Despite die vigorous efforts 
of the socialists, the strike movement remained almost w holly confined 
to economic purposes. Although they were engaging in illegal activities* 
the workers were concerned with improvement of their material 
condition, not with remote political objectives. Nor w r as the movement 
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more than sporadic: only in 1898 did it affect more than 1 per cent of 
the factories; only in 1897 and 1899 did the number of strikers approach 
4 per cent of the total number of factory workers. 

Yet, although trade unions remained illegal, both the degree of 
organization and the demonstrative character of the strikes steadily 
increased; it would be hard to determine whether police-socialism’ 
or 'social democracy’ had the greater influence in these respects, in so 
far as either one was involved at all. In 1903 a wave of violent strikes, 
starting at Rostov, swept across southern Russia from Odessa to Baku, 
It was said that over jOO factories (over 3 per cent of the total number 
in Russia} and 225,000 workers (over 5 per cent of the total) were 
affected; die slogans of die strikers ranged from demand for an eight- 
hour day to demands for political freedoms. The movement was 
crushed by employment of Cossacks; large numbers of participants 
were subjected to punishment. In 1904 the strike movement dropped 
off to the lowest figures in the reign of Nicholas II, but it had become 
obvious enough that the proletarian workers constituted a volatile 
rna « J as capable of exploding as was the peasantry from which it was 
not ovcr-clcarly differentiable. It was clear also that, though the 
primary impulse must be given in terms of economic motivations, 
the Russian workers, once excited, would accept also political ob¬ 
jectives. 

The peasantry itself remained the chief conundrum. It had shown 
little response to the provocative appeals of revolutionaries; yet it had 
not remained quiescent under die pressure of ever-present economic 
distress. Every year there were scores of sporadic disturbances, including 
arson and murder, on the part of the peasants. 1 ti 1902 in two southern 
provinces these took especially serious form, though they were quickly 
and rigorously suppressed by the troops. The fact that the 1902 troubles 
occurred in an area where the ‘repartitiona!’ commune prevailed caused 
much disquiet. Witte began to veer away from his former faith in the 
commune; in 1903 the remnant of the ‘circular guarantee’ (collective 
responsibility for payment of taxes and redemption dues) was abolished. 
Witte, however, was engaged in a bitter and losing quarrel with his 
colleagues in the ministry, and die government remained uncertain 
and hesitant. 

On the very- eve of revolution the situation somewhat resembled 
that of France in 178?- A monarchy which had largely lost the con- 
fidcncc of its subjects and was beginning to feel unsure even of itself, 
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a nobility with licde more than decorative functions, a rising hour-* 
gcoisie, a restless lower class in the towns, and an oppressed peasantry 
were elements of instability that added up t not to a united revolu¬ 
tionary urge, but to several disparate and uncoordinated currents. In 
fundamental ways, however, there was no parallelism between the 
France of 1789 and rhe Russia of 1905 - or of 1917. Among many 
differences were the existence in Russia of large-scale capitalist industry 
and of a peasantry with no ingrained sense of individual p roperty rights 
in land. 

A special, if relatively minor, peculiarity of the Russian situation 
was tlic restlessness of the peoples of the borderlands, who violently 
resented some of the stupidities of the official policy of Russification. 
The Little Russians were showing increasing consciousness of them¬ 
selves as distinct from the Great Russians; the influx of the latter into 
the rising industrial area of the Donets coal-basin created added friction. 
In White Russia the complexities of ethnic differentiation were further 
embroiled by die stubborn struggle for survival of the Uniatc Church. 
Both in Wliitc Russia and ill the Little Russian Ukraine die continu¬ 
ing oppression of the Jewish minority, crowded into the towns, 
remained a source of trouble. Tile revival of major p^rotijj, nor dis¬ 
couraged by the government, could not fail to drive a disproportionate 
number of Jew's into revolutionary activity; the Kishinev massacre 
(1903) was to cost Pie"vc his life in the following year. 

Poland remained hostile. Here the rigidity of die policy of Russi¬ 
fication had been carried even to the point of allowing the teaching of 
Polish literature only in die Russian language. The exclusion of Poles 
from all government posts in their native country turned niany of 
them to business activity; the rapid rise of factory industry, in such new 
centres as Lodi, also stimulated the growth of a Polish middle class and 
of a Polish socialist movement as well. The influence of the landed 
nobility' was diminished, and a National Democratic Party was 
organized (1897)1 it* chief spokesman was Roman Dmowski, who 
openly worked for autonomy rather dian independence. 

In the Baltic provinces, the official drive against the traditional 
German culture of the middle class played into the hands of the 
submerged aboriginal Letto-Lithuanian and Estonian population; but 
these peoples, however glad to be relieved of German dominance, 
had no desire to accept Russification in its stead; they contributed to 
tile troubles of the Russian government by endeavouring to assert their 
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own right to national existence* Particularly grave was die si cyan on in 
Finland. Despite the tact that on his accession Nicholas II had confirmed 
its historic constitutional liberties and privileges, Finland was forcibly 
converted into a military district of the Russian Empire* and die 
powers of the Finnish Diet were curtailed (1899)* A period of passive 
resistance was met with further measures of Rnssitication. In despair a 
Finn assassinated the Russian Governor-General (1904). 

In the cast, as in die west, Russia was faced with increasing nationalist 
resistance. In die Caucasus the three principal peoples were the 
Georgians, dominated by their native nobility, the Armenians* largely 
middle-class, and the Mohammedan Tatars, who supplied most of the 
industrial workers. Russia's Armenians had been much stimulated by 
emigrants from Turkey* fleeing massacre by die Kurds in 1894-1895. 
In 1903 FleVe turned them viokndy against die Rushan government 
by taking over control of their Church funds. Ethnic and religious 
difficul ties were much exacerbated by the rapid growth of the Caspian 
oil industry; Baku became one of the chief centres of labour distur¬ 
bances in die w r bolc Empire. 

In Central Asia, too, Russia's efforts to 'civilize* the Modem popula¬ 
tion* so rctendy brought under imperial control, bred serious hostility. 
Though the peoples of that region were deeply divided among them¬ 
selves, they tended to make common cause against the centralizing 
efforts of the autocracy. 

Still farther to die east, the effort to extend Russian power, this time 
beyond the limits of her acknowledged territory, brought on foreign 
war* Combined with humiliating defeat* this episode was to be the 
decisive factor in precipitating revolt in Russia itself. 

The forward policy of Russia in the Far East under Nicholas II had, 
as earlier noted, owed its drive to die interests of French investment 
rather than of business opportunities for Russian capitalists, Russian 
acquisition of Port Arthur had, however, alarmed Great Britain and 
offended Japan; their answer was the Anglo-Japancse alliance of 1902. 
Faced with this development, Russia made an agreement with China, 
promising to withdraw from Manchuria the troops she had poured in 
during the Boxer Rebellion (1900), At this juncture V. ft. PleVe, an 
experienced policeman, succeeded to the Ministry of the Interior* in 
which post he was soon able to overreach the influence of the cautious 
Witte. Plc've was not averse to a "little w r ar‘, in the hope that some 
glorious blood-letting would relieve tensions at home- In addition, a 
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powerful court clique, influenced by the speculator Bezobrazov, was 
Tempted by the possibilities of lucrative return by exploiting the 
resources of the area. Not content with Manchuria, which Japan was 
wiling to concede as a Russian sphere of interest, an attempt was made 
to extend operations to the timber and mineral potentialities of Korea, 
which Japan regarded as definitely within her sphere of expansion. 

After almost a year of negotiations* failing to receive a satisfactory 
reply to her proposals Japan broke off diplomatic relations with Russia 
(5 February 1904) and launched a sudden attack on Russian warships 
at Chemulpo and Port Arthur (9 February)* Though the physical 
damage done by Japanese torpedoes was not very great, the psycho¬ 
logical effect paralysed the Russian navy, despite the courage of some 
of its admirals, For Russia, the war in die main resolved itself into the 
problem of maintaining and supplying an army at the end of over 3,500 
miles (Moscow to Vladivostok) of single-track railway, still not quite 
completed* 

The initiative could nor be denied to the Japanese. General Kuropat— 
kin s land forces* badly served by military" intelligence', suffered 
repeated defeats in detail. The Japanese fleet suffered heavily from 
nunes, but efforts of successive Russian admirals to use their superior 
fighting strength were foiled by their own deaths In battles. Besieged 
by land, Port Arthur was surrendered (January 1905). The ill-assorted 
Russian Baltic fleet had been sent in October 1904 to make the Jong 
voyage around Africa without possibilities of adequate refuelling or of 
cleaning the ships bottoms before going into battle; In its passage 
across the North Sea it opened fire on the English Dogger Bank 
fishing-fleet, which it mistook for Japanese torpedo boats (21 October), 
and, war with Great Britain was narrowly averted by international 
arbitration. The fleet reached the China Sea seven months later, In no 
condition either for fight or for flight; intercepted by Admind Togo in 
the Strait of Tsushima (27-28 May 1905), it was annihilated Mean¬ 
while, Kuropatkin had been defeated, though not routed, in a fifteen- 
day battle before Mukden. 

Japan s victories were won at the price of financial exhaustion and 
extremely heavy sacrifice of fives* Russia, financed by French loans, 
might have continued the struggle, bur the alarming state of affairs at 
home boded ill for the success of even the most heroic efforts. Both 
sides therefore accepted an American invitation, issued 8 June, to 
discuss peace at Portsmouth, New Hampshire; the idea had been 
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suggested to the tsar by the German Kaiser on 3 June. After three 
weeks of negotiations k during which Witte obdurately refused to 
consider payment of an indemnity, the Japanese suddenly accepted his 
offer (29 August) of half the island of Sakhalin in lieu of cash. The 
terms of the treaty signed at Portsmouth (5 September 1905) surren¬ 
dered to Japan the Liao-rung Peninsula, with Port Arthur and Dalny. 
Russia agreed to evacuate Manchuria and recognized Japan’s special 
position in Korea, Witte was rewarded by being made a Count; despite 
general relief at escape from this foolish war, Witte was frequently 
referred to thereafter as ‘Count of Portsmouth 1 or + Coiint Half- 
Sakhalin 1 , 

The war had enhanced political discontent in Russia and had tended 
to paralyse die government** repression of its manifestations, Plc'vc, 
the arch-practitioner of reaction, was assassinated (a8 July 1904). His 
successor* Prince SviaiopoLk-Mirsky, seemed rhe herald of a "Russian 
spring 1 , inviting the confidence of the Press and public. In conference 
with Shipov, a meeting of zemstvo members was permitted to discuss 
reform at St. Petersburg (19-22 November). Anxious to avert revolu¬ 
tion, they recommended proclamation of amnesty and of civil Liberties 
for all, even including the peasants; among their proposals were 
freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, assembly and association, 
freedom of the Press* and inviolability of the person and of domicile. 
Though all agreed on the need for cstablislunenc of an elected national 
assembly, a very considerable minority, including Shipov* favoured 
the grant to it of advisory' functions only, 

Some of the Liberators, who had been sounding out the Foies and 
the S,R«s on the possibility of concerted action* attempted to anticipate 
grant of the proposed reforms by founding outspoken newspapers; 
the government replied by intensifying the censorship. In December 
1904 various categories of professional people - writers, lawyers, 
professors* journalists* engineers, doctors - had imitated the French 
revolutionists of 1S4& by holding a scries of 'banquets 1 in support of 
die reform programme. Disturbances occurred in connection with the 
dispatch of recruits and reservists to the Far East. A vaguely worded 
edict of 25 December instructed die ministers to prepare drafts of a 
number of suggested reforms but ignored the idea of a representative 
assembly* Another edict condemned the reformers as wilful disturbers 
of the peace. 

This gentlemanly game of announcing the imperial intention to 
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‘initiate 1 reforms while repressing those who were asking for diem was 
brought 10 an abrupt halt by 'Bloody Sunday* [22 January 1905. 
frequently referred to by its date in the Russian calendar, 9 January), 
Capon s organization of workers, licensed by the police, was tending 
to act like a ft*™ fids trade union. The employers 5 demand that the 
government dissolve the organization was refused. When they 
attempted a look-out, the workers decided to present to the 'Little 
Father" a petition setting forth their grievances against the employers j 
in die excitement* a number of the political demands of the intellectuals 
were incorporated. Monster peaceful demonstrations converged toward 
the "Winter Palace; they were fired on bv troops. Gapon being among 
the first to fall, unhurt. 

This panicky and savage action of the government had been intended 
ro prevent repetition of the scenes at Versailles in 1789, It provoked a 
wave of strikes; the movement was spread over the country by workers 
hastily expelled from die capita] by General Trcpov, newly appointed 
Governor-General of Sc. Petersburg. An appeal early in February bv 
Kokovtsov, Minister of Finance, to the employers to make concessions 
diac would quiet the workers was met by the firm answer, both in 
St. Petersburg and in Moscow* that only general political reforms* 
including civil rights for all, could remedy the situation. The intel¬ 
lectuals intensified their agitation; throughout Russia die universities 
closed down in protest- There was a w ave also of murders of police 
officials, especially in the Jewish Pale and in the Caucasus. The assassina¬ 
tion of Grand Duke Sergius, Governor-General of Moscow {17 Febru¬ 
ary} provoked in die general public only a slight feeling of revulsion 
against revolutionary terrorism. In Poland, where the National 
Democrats organized a successful boycott of the Russian language, 
and in the Caucasus, where Armenians and Mohammedans w^cd a 
sort of dvil war. martial law was proclaimed. 

A new Minister of ihc Interior, Bulygin, attempted appeasement. 
General Trcpov had tried to stage a rccondliatioit by admitting a 
selected group of workmen to the Emperor’s presence to beg his 
pardon for having forced his troops to fire on the unarmed workers. 
A special commission was set up to bear the grievances of the workers; 
no appeals were brought before it. On 3 March it was announced that, 
while preserving inviolate the fundamental law of the Russian Empire 
on the essence of the Autocratic Power, the Emperor held "the convic¬ 
tion that men elected by the confidence of the whole population and 
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summoned by us for joint legislative wort with the government will 
in the eyes of all Russia prove themselves worthy of the Tsar's trust by 
virtue of wliidi dicy are called to this great work/ 1 In the following 
months there followed a series of ameliorative amendments of existing 
legislation; in the circumstances, these measures commanded little 
respect. 

The Liberators (March Congress) replied with a demand for a 
Constituent Assembly; to be elected by universal, direct* equal and 
secret suffrage, to which they added endorsement of an eight-hour day 
and of the principle of compulsory expropriation of privately owned 
land in favour of the peasantry. Although they coupled this last point 
with a promise of Cur compensation to the landowners, they alienated 
moderate upper-class opinion, as represented by men like Shipov. At 
successive congresses the zejm/vc? constitutionalists went only part way 
with the Liberators. They indicated serious limitation of the circum¬ 
stances in which private land might be expropriated, and they 
proposed a bi-cameral legislature, accepting die 'four-point formula' 
only for die lower house, Ac die ocher extreme of the Liberal movement 
the professional men, whose voesferousness obscured the quiet support 
of the Liberators by industrialists, formed 'unions 1 of their several 
occupations. In May 1905 these groups formed a Union of Unions, of 
which Professor Miliukov, who had proved liimsdf an adroit poli¬ 
tician, became president. 

Throughout die spring and early summer of 1905. while die war 
dragged on, mac ter? grew steadily worse for the autocracy'. At die 
beginning of March came die great defeat at Mukden, in May die 
catastrophe of Tsushima.. Strikes were numerous and widespread; 
though scarcely noticed at the time, die first Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies was formed as a strike commitree at Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 
the great centre of die cotton industry, at the end of May. Worse still, 
as early as the end of February' the peasants began Eo come into action; 
most significant was the fact that they used the legal communal 
organization for violent attacks on landlords" property. These disturb¬ 
ances, beginning in the soudi t spread rapidly throughout the land. The 
peasants* demands, almost ignoring constitutional questions, centred 
around die S.R. slogan of ‘die land for the people'. 

Most ominous of all were occasional local mutinies in the armed 
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forces* though they were provoked by maggoty meat rather than by 
any revolutionary ideology. In June the crew of the battleship Potemkin, 
die pride of the Black. Sea fleet, threw its officers overboard; in tins case 
the sailors demonstrated their sympathy with the workers by bombard- 
mg Odessa in support of a strike; in order to prevent the spread of the 
infection the rest of the Black Sea fleet was ordered to avoid the 
mutinous vessel, which soon had to surrender in a Rumanian port. 

On 19 August* while the negotiations at Portsmouth were still in 
progress, the government published its complicated ideas about die 
Imperial Duma promised by Bulygin more than five momlis earlier. 
The Duma was to be purely consultative. Its members were to be 
elected indirectly, on die basis of heavily weighted class representation. 
Many categories were, by various provisions, excluded from the fran¬ 
chise altogether; among diem were the proletarian workers and die 
Jews. President 1 hcodore Roosevelt* inhibited by the terms of the 
American Constitution* could not validly protest against the dis¬ 
franchisement of men of no properly' but did offer friendly objections, 
which were ignored, in the case of the Jews. T 3 ie latter had only the 
more cause to dirow themselves enthusiastically into revolutionary 
work. 

Whether to accept the government*? concessions posed a grave 
problem for Russia's revolutionary' liberals, Tile Liberators had to 
balance between the more conservative zemstvo element and the more 
radical Union of Unions. A nii dsn miner (July) congress of die zemstm 
men had pronounced in favour of the organization of an open political 
parry to participate in the elections. Early in September a congress of 
the Union of Liberators took similar action. The commissions appoin¬ 
ted by these two congresses formed the temporary committee of the 
nascent Constitutional Democratic Parry, A congress of the Union 
of Unions* on the other hand, voted for boycott of the elections. 
This decision, however* was not regarded as final because of doubts 
expressed by die newly formed Peasants* Union. The Union of 
liberators accordingly recommended that the new political part)' 
cater into relations with the local organs of the Peasants 1 Union. 

The peasants themselves did nor give full support to the position of 
the Liberators. The Peasants’ Union* which held its first congress in 
Moscow on 13-14 August, affiliated with die Union of Unions; it still 
showed* however* far more interest in the land question than in the 
cDnstirutional problem. Throughout the country the peasants were 
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active in burning down manor-houses, expelling landlords and seizing 
ihc land. They showed, however, little hostility to the tsar as such; to 
them the Duma apparently meant only direct access to the 'Little 
Father' without ‘land captains'. 

The workers displayed more interest in political slogans. Toward the 
end of October a local rail strike began in Moscow in the name of civil 
liberties and an amnesty. It spread rapidly throughout the country and 
swept factory workers along w ith it. On 27 October a Council (Soviet) 
of Workers' Deputies met at St. Petersburg as a coimnittee to organize 
die strikes; at its head stood Khrustalev-Nosar, a radical lawyer of no 
specific patty affiliation. 

Professional men and industrialists alike seised the opportunity to put 
niaximum pressure on the hesitant government. The former refused to 
perform their normal services; doctors and bankers refused to function, 
teachers to teach, even lawyers refused to argue. Many businessmen 
shut down their plants to increase the number of strikers; some, like 
the management of the great Putilov metallurgical works in St. 
Petersburg, paid their employees for attending meetings of die Soviet. 
Russia experienced perhaps the nearest approach any country lias ever 
made to the ideal of the general strike. In the midst of it was launched 
a new party, the Constitutional Democrats (better known from their 
initials as ‘Cadets'). The Cadets were committed to die English 
principle of government by a ministry responsible to an elected legis¬ 
lature; insistently they demanded that this body be elected on the basis 
of universal, direct, equal and secret suffrage. 

The October strike w-as a sort of national passive resistance. Men like 
General Trepov, who would not have feared an armed uprising, felt 
themselves helpless. Unwilling to entrust power to the leaders of the 
popular movement, Nicholas II had no other recourse than to put 
himself wholly in die hands of Count Witte; much as the Emperor 
disliked this upstart bourgeois, no one could doubt bis ability or bis 
loyalty. 

Witte’s remedy was die issuing of the Manifesto of 30 October (in 
the Russian calendar. 17 October)- The essential part of this brief docu- 
ment read: 

We impose upon the Government die duty of executing Our 

unchangeable will ■ . 

r. To grant to the population the unshakable foundations oi 
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civil liberty on die principles of inviolability of the person and 
freedom of conscience, speech, assembly and union. 

z. Without postponing the appointed elections to the State 
Duma, to draw now into participation in the Duma so far as is 
possible in view of the short time that remains before the convoca¬ 
tion of the Duma, those classes of the population which have 
hitherto been altogether deprived of electoral rights, leaving the 
further development of the principle of universal suffrage to the 
newly established legislative procedure. 

3. To establish as an immutable rule that no law shall take 
effect without the approval of the State Duma and that to those 
elected by the people shall bo guaranteed the possibility' of real 
participation in supervision of the legality of the acts decreed by 
Us. 

On paper the Russian revolution wis accomplished- The country was 
stunned by its sudden success. It remained to see how far life could 
affect the 'inflexible will* of die Russian sovereign, ‘Given at Peterhof 
... in the eleventh year of Our Reign.’ 1 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

In addition to worts previously cited, Miliukov's Russia and its Crisis 
is a contemporary w ort by the leading libera] politician. Kokovtsov’s 
Drtf of My Fast is the later recollections of a prominent tsarist minister. 
Curtiss's CJuireh and State in Russia is a valuable specialized study. 
Pares chapter on the ‘Reform Movement in Russia* in the Cambridge 
Modem History , vol XII, contains much detail, as does Major Maurice’s 
dupcer on ‘The Russo-Japanese War, Romanovs Russia in Manchuria, 
1892-1906 and M. Pavlovsky’s Chinese-Ritssian Relations give back- 
ground on Russian policy in Asia. 

Wolfe's Three who made a Revolution is a fascinating biographical and 
ideological study of men soon to become famous, A far more careful 
study of die origins of Russian Communism, continued to 1958, is 
Schapiro’s Communist Party of the Soviet Untov. A volume of great 

1 Poifmt Sobromt Zakonov (Sob. TrtiitX & 16 , 8*5 C«7 October XXV, 
7*4-7$t- 
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supplementary value is Daniels 1 s Ehmmmtary History of Communism, 
Another and more recent study, from the standpoint of political theory, 
is McyerV brief Communism* Haimsous The Russian Marxists and the 
Origins of Bolshevism and Radtey’s Agrarian Foes of the Bolsheviks give 
thorough accounts of the rise of die two main compering schools of 
socialist thought. Savinkcy/s Memoirs of a Terrorist and Steinberg s 
Spiridonova* ate personalized acco unts of the dramatic side of the S.R s. 
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Reaction, Reform or 
Revolution? 

1905-1907 


The October Manifesto might seem to mark the triumph of revolu¬ 
tion. Actually it marked the success of VCritte in securing -a reprieve for 
die autocracy. The forces arrayed against the old regime were far 
weaker and more disorganized than the government had supposed. 
Its sudden promise to capitulate confused and divided its enemies* thus 
allowing it to regain its self-confidence and to begin all over again 10 
exercise its power. The most 1 nfiuen dal and bcsfc-orgaiiisjed elements in 
the opposition* represented by die Union of Liberation, had never 
wished a revolution. They had not perceived that the reforms for 
which the) had pressed inevitably meant revolution, that transition 
from autocracy to constirucionahsm is more than a 'reform'* Suddenly 
confronted with reality, the professional intelligentsia and its capitalist 
allies turned aw T ay from agitation that could evoke continued mass 
action. 

In November 190$ there began to be formed a ncw r political group, 
w hich took the name of the 'Union of October 17' {the Russian date 
of the Manifesto). Ihc basic principle of the ^Octobrists' was that the 
government had made adequate concessions, which should be accepted 
in a spirit of reconciliation between government and people. Prominent 
among them were Shipov, long a leading zemstvo worker. Count 
Hciden, who had presided over the zemstvo congress in July, and 
Alexander Guchkov, an industrialist* A new r and final zemstvo congress* 
with some hesitation* asked that the Duma bo given constituent 
functions. It also endorsed universal suffrage and demanded both a 
general amnesty and abolition of the death penalty. At the same rime 
it proposed support for Witte so long as he adhered to his newly 
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announced policy. Even die Cadets, under Miliukov's guidance, 
abandoned the verbally more radical Union of Unions and showed 
signs of willingness to work with the government. 

Negotiations with WittCi however, broke down. Witte bad sug¬ 
gested to Shipov that he form a cabinet; it was indicated that Cadets, 
such as Muromtsev and Petmiiktvieh — though not (he sharp-tongued 
Miliukov -might be included. Miliukov, however* insisted on formal 
recognition of die principle of ministerial responsibility to the Duma p 
which Witte was not prepared to grant. Witters only further conces¬ 
sion to the bourgeois opposition was promise of a new Press law, duly 
issued on 7 December; by that time, wiulc confirming abolition of 
preliminary censorship, it was possible again to clamp down by 
including not only incitement co strikes, mutinies and assassinations* 
but even printing of false news, as criminal offences, heavily punishable. 
Instead of going further on the path of conciliation, Witte in Novem¬ 
ber appointed another experienced policeman* D amove* as Minister 
of the Interior, 

The reactionary forces had already been heartened by the success 
of the policy of pogroms. A number of organizations;, popularly known 
as "Black Hundred^ and evidently supplied with funds by the secret 
police a openly incited mob action against the revel udonarirs. Most 
successful was the "Union of die Russian People', which concentrated 
attention on the Jews. Whether or not active In revolutionary work, 
Jews had seemingly most cause publicly to celebrate the grant of civil 
liberties. They were, however, also the easiest target against which to 
direct die violent passions of street mobs only too eager for blood and 
plunder. Beginning die very day after die issue of the October Mani¬ 
festo, pflgrepns were unleashed in over a hundred cities: conspicuously, 
St Petersburg and Moscow were exempt. For the most part these rioK 
affccred the Pale; in Odessa alone several hundred lives were lost in a 
brutal four-day massacre before the troop even attempted to restore 
order. The effect of the pogroms was to steady the nerves of reactionary 
ministers and to encourage them to refrain from hasty implementation 
of die promised consti tution. 

The changing atmosphere did not Immediately affect die workers. 
Now that they were politically aroused, they were naturally less willing 
to compromise than were the bourgeois elements. 1 he St. Petersburg 
Soviet* in which die Mensheviks exercised considerable influence, 
promptly (l November) called off the general strike as from noon on 
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3 November, but it simultaneously announced its intention to prepare 
for l che final struggle to obtain convocation of a Constituent Assembly 
on die basis of universal, equal, direct and secret suffrage for die pur¬ 
pose of establishing a Democratic Republic 1 ; the Soviet also adopted, 
unanimously* a Bolshevik resolution m favour of preparing*fighting 
units for the purpose of a more imposing and majestic attack on the 
loitering monarchy* which can be definitely overthrown, only by a 
victorious popular uprising*, 1 

The Soviet was not* however, primarily interested in political 
objectives. On 11 November, die rank and file rejected a proposal by 
their leaders that they should consider affiliating with die Social 
Democratic Party; instead, at die instance of workers without Party 
connections* the Soviet took upon itself to legislate an eight-hour day 
for workers aEid called a strike for die 13 th to enforce compliance,. In 
the meantime an abortive mutiny of sailors had occurred at the 
Kronstadt naval base; on 14 November the Soviet responded to the 
threatened execution of the ringleaders by converting the strike* as of 
the 15th, into a protest against martial law. Witte's advice to his 
brother-workers to remain at work was ignored* but Jiis Submission 
of die problem of pimislung the mutineers to an ordinary court-martial 
was accepted. The strike reverted (18 November) to the economic 
question of an eight-hour day; by the 2ist, for Jack of adequate support, 
it had been abandoned. The shift of emphasis on the part of labour 
from political to economic demands of course played into the hands of 
dic a utocncy, the industrialists were given added reason to think twice 
before further challenging the authority of the government. 

Additional mutinies occurred in the armed forces. Outstanding 
among them was another mutiny in the Black Sea fleet, this rime at 
Sebastopol (27-2S November). Its leader, Lieutenant Schmidt* sent a 
loyal telegram to the tsar asking immediate convocation of a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly; although he neglected to give the signal for armed 
insurction until it was too late* he was executed. Despite ocher 
mutinies and other strikes, despite the formatioii (5 December) of a 
Moscow Soviet of Workers Deputies, the government plucked up its 
courage: the committee of the Peasant Union was arrested (29 
November),, oil 9 December Khrustalev-Nosar was also arrested. The 
l erersburg Soviet retorted by electing as chairman a Menshevik then 
known as Yanovsky*, later to be famous as Trotsky; it also joined wirh 
1 TyjiacAa dtviat'jct piafyi gpd y IT* 13-14 passim. 
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the remnant of the Central Committee of the Peasants' Union and with 
the executives of the S.R.s and the Social Democrats in calling on the 
people to refuse payment of taxes and redemption dues and to with¬ 
draw their money from the savings banks (15 December). The govern¬ 
ment replied by arresting almost the whole executive committee of the 
Petersburg Soviet (16 December). An attempt to call a fresh general 
strike failed dismally. _ f 

The centre of interest shifted briefly to Moscow, the ‘first Capital’. 
On 15 December a regiment of the garrison mutinied. On the 17th 
rhe Moscow Soviet called a general strike. It was already too late to 
wirr die co-operation of the garrison. Although ba tticades sme 
thrown up on the 23rd, the mutiny had been quelled, and Admiral 
Dubasov, the Governor-General, had received reinforcements, In three 
days of street fighting (30 December-1 January) the government 
artillery and machine-guns crushed the handful of workers, armed 
mainly with revolvers. The chief problem confronting the government 
forces was to round up enough suspects to justify the panic oi the 
admiral who, after all, was as far from the sea as he could well be. Tile 
December armed uprising at Moscow was principally the work of the 
Bolshevik fraction of the Social Democrats, who had nor been strong 
enough to influence the course of die revolution elsewhere. Its principal 
effect was to make all moderate elements turn even more sharply 
against any form of violent action and thus further to strengthen die 
hands of the autocracy. 

In the midst of the Moscow disturbance the electoral law for the 
Duma had been published (24 December). Its provisions were extremely 
complicated. At their base lay the principles adopted for the election 
of zemstvos in die 1860s-indirect election and weighteddass representa¬ 
tion, Notwithstanding die wave of peasant disturbances in 1905, it was 
still the official theory that the mass of the peasantry were loyal. The 
peasants, of course, were regarded as of less account than were the noble 
landowners, but it was die urban classes, both propertied and prole¬ 
tarian, that were still regarded as the most suspect. 

During the winter die revolution seemed to have reached a low ebb. 
Even the enthusiasm of the workers declined sharply, although in 
November 1905 the number of factory workers on strike was still two- 
thirds that recorded in October, rising in December to seven-eighths 
of that figure. As a result, die number of industrial strikers in 190? was 
recorded as one and two-thirds die number of workers; though many 
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workers had not gone on strike at all, others had struck several times 
during the year. In the first half of 1906, though the number of strikes 
was still nearly nine times as great as in any year prior to 1903, the 
average monthly number was much lower than in 1905, Peasant 
disturbances also slacked off substantially. This result was definitely not 
the outcome of die October Manifesto, w'hich had stimulated, rather 
than calmed, peasant unrest. Nor was it the result of Wittes effort 
(16 November 1905) to conciliate the masses by halving the redemption 
dues for ii^od and cancelling all payments of redemption dues there* 
after. Rather, it must be attributed to the climate; in the spring of t^od 
peasant disturbances were resumed and on a very wide scale. 

During tliis breathing-spec the autocracy retracted or seriously 
modified most of the concessions granted by the October Manifesto. 
On j March 1 906 a new imperial manifesto redefined the role of the 
legislative Duma, The old Council of State, set tip by Alexander I as an 
advisory body, was made a co-ordinate upper house of the new legis¬ 
lature. Henceforth only half its members were to be appointive; die 
others were to be elected by special bodies, such as the noble corpora¬ 
tions, learned organizations and the Church. Even joindy, the Council 
(Sotdef) and the Duma could not alter the budget as objectively 
determined under existing laws, nor could they change these laws 
without the Emperor’s assent. If dicy rejected the budget, taxes 
remained at the level of die preceding year; if they disagreed on 
appropriations, die government could choose die figures that suited 
tt best. The ministers were given the power of interim legislation. 
Further modification of die ‘fundamental laws' imposed additional 
restrictions on the authority of the new legislature. The culminating 
point was an imperial rescript of 6 May; while it repeated die promises 
of the October Manifesto, it summarized their implementation in die 
words. To die Emperor of All the Russia* belongs supreme autocratic 
power’. 1 

A spate of other legislation, not of fundamental* character but 
seriously limiting civil liberties, was enacted. Most important were two 
edicts of 17 March which practically cancelled the right office assembly 
and seriously crippled the operation of die newly emancipated trade 
unions and political parties. It is even quite possible that the government 
might have taken the further step ofaltogcdier cancelling "die promise 

* P ° !noe SeiraJUt Zakavv (JCsi. Treat), #*7,805 <13 April 1706), XXVI, 
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of a Duma, hail it not been for the insistence of its indispensable 
French ally. The French Government, concerned over the possibility 
of repudiation of its loans by a victorious revolution, had threatened, 
unless the Duma endorsed the loan, to withhold payment of the last 
and largest instalment of its advances toward the cost of the Russo- 
Japanese War. The imminence of the Algedras Conference, at which 
France badly needed Russian support against Germany, persuaded the 
French government to honour its commitments without waiting for 
approval by the Duma. By that time* however, preparations for the 
opening of die Duma were so far advanced that it seemed scarcely 
’worth while to abandon them. The Duma was allowed to meet 
(i 0 May 19045). 

The situation in the Duma was very confused. The socialist parties 
had declared a boycott of the elections. A number of constitutionalist 
parties had entered the field, but only the Cadets manifested any 
talent at all for political organization. The idea of open political 
agitation* of competing for votes, was too new a phenomenon in 
Russia for the result to resemble the outcome of an election in coun¬ 
tries accustomed to any degree of popular participation in die formula¬ 
tion of public policy. Russian intellectuals* dreaming of a new regime, 
lost their heads in clouds of hair-splitting programmes even while 
they remained uneasily conscious that their feet were mired in the nind 
of anarchic mass revolutionary sentiment. Votes were therefore cast 
less for party labels than on the basis of specific promises made by 
individuals. These individuals* finding themselves in die Duma, 
formed shifting alliances with the various Tractions organized in that 
body. It is therefore impossible to give with any approach to precision 
figures reflecting the partisan composition of the First Duma. More 
than one-fifth of the nearly 500 members remained officially "non- 
party 1 . 

Some things were clear. The Cadets* with well over 150 deputies, 
occupied die leading position. Supported by other groups, they were 
able to put Muromtsev in the chair* while Peirunkcvieh served as floor 
leader; Miliukov had been disqualified as a candidate on technical 
grounds, but in the lobbies he was in effect the dominant figure. 

At their Second Party Congress* held at the end of January igotf * die 
Cadets had declared definitely for establishment of a constitutional and 
parliamentary monarchy* dismissing the idea of a republic without 
clarifying the question whether a republic was undesirable or merely 
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impracticable. They had again affirmed their support of die principle 
of compulsory alienation, for just compensation of privately held 
land; they emphasised diat inflated rents should not be taken as estab¬ 
lishing fair value* They had also indicated their sympathy with the 
strike movement. At the same time they had condemned die tactics of 
armed uprising and even of financial boycott. On die other hand* dicy 
had announced their refusal at this moment to enter into negotiations 
with the ministry. In return they had been refused legalization as a 
party. The government's obvious distrust of the Odets and its effort 
to hamper their campaign had stood diem in good stead with die 
voters. 

Most of their deputies were elected from the towns; dicy were 
supported by i* 46S of the 1,761 electors allotted to the urban propertied 
class. In St. Petersburg they won all 160 electors p though somewhere 
between 20 and 4^ per cent of the voters there had preferred candidates 
further to the right. These circumstances reflected the fact chat die 
Cadets' electoral strength lay mainly in the literate middle classes; two- 
thirds of their deputies had had chc benefit of higher education, and 
only 7 cent of them liad not graduated from secondary school; 
among Duma deputies as a whole* only a shade over two-fifths were 
university men. A substantial number of Cadet deputies w r ere returned 
also both by noble electors (especially of the middling landed category ) 
and by the peasants. 

The peasantry* on die whole did not accept direct Cadet leadership. 
Some peasant constituencies even returned s darfc + forces, which 
remained unorganized in the Duma, but most of the deputies elected 
by the peasants adhered to a new political group, die Tndwik (Labour- 
ire) fraction. This new party 1 originally numbered over a hundred 
deputies* who realized their community' of views only after dieir 
arrival at the capita]. Ai the elections they* had presented themselves as 
"non-party" or under die vague label left of die Cadets'. Among them 
were nine members of die Feasants Union, two 5 ,R,s, and ten Social 
DcmocratSt who had been unable to run as such because their organiza¬ 
tions bad boycotted the elections. These extreme elements had to 
refrain from attempting leadership in die new* group lest their undis¬ 
ciplined associates gravitate toward the organized Cadet fraction. On 
1 his uneasy basis the Trudoviks remained "left of the Cadets" instead of 
becoming die left wing of that party. 

The main interest of the Trudoviks was in the agrarian problem 
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Many of them realized the hopelessness of doing more than air the 
views of die peasantry, but the practical need to satisfy their constitu¬ 
ents led them to formulate a programme not widely divergent from 
the position of the Cadets, though somewhat coloured hy S.R. 
utopianism. Compulsory alienation of privately held land in favour of 
the peasants was their principal demand. Since there were among them 
fourteen deputies returned by the separate workers curia, they included 
also demands for an eight-hour day. for state insurance, and for more 
extensive labour and factory laws, with participation of workers in 
their enforcement. In full agreement with the Cadets they demanded 
also abolition of capital punishment and of ‘exceptional regimes’ 
{arbitrary suspensions of normal legal procedures), legally enforceable 
definition of promised civil rights, ministerial responsibility, and 
democratization of the franchise, both for the Imperii Duma and for 
local bodies, on the basis of the four-point formula (universal, equal, 
direct and secret suffrage}. 

To the left of the Trudoviks tlierc were only a handful of deputies in 
the First Duma. The S.IL.s had remained resolutely self-excluded, but 
the Social Democrats had wavered In November 1905 even Lenin had 
favoured participation in die elections. After the December uprising, 
however, Lenin and Ids follow-BoIsheviks had sw ung violently to the 
position that the workers must, by boycott of the Duma, emphasize 
dm gulf between diem and the whole of bourgeois society. The Men¬ 
sheviks, in the interest of Party unity, suggested tli.tr the first stages of 
the elections should be contested for propaganda purposes, though still 
refusing ultimate election. This idea was submitted to die lower Parry 
organizations, in which Bolsheviks and Mensheviks were still undif¬ 
ferentiated; the rank and file endorsed die less subtle plan of the 
Bolsheviks. Nevertheless, in April 1906, when it liad become dear 
that the masses were not boycotting the elections but were voting for 
non-party candidates, a unity' Congress’ of the 5 .D. Party w as held at 
Stockholm. It agreed to full-scale participation in those constituencies, 
mainly in the Caucasus, where the elections were not yet complete. 
The eight Social Democratic deputies thus elected were soon joined 
by ten members of the ‘workers’ group’, who seceded from the Trudo- 
viks to help form a separate S.D, fraction. Small as w'erc its numbers^ 
the very face of its irresponsibility gave its members the possibility oi 
spreading propaganda under the protection of their immunity as 
members of the Duma. Their immediate efforts were devoted to a 
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struggle to drive a wedge between the Cadets and the Trudovihs and 
rims to attract che latter into the camp of die extreme revolutionary 
Left, 

The Cadets were not wholly dependent on die Tru davits, To their 
right stood a number of groups with grievances of dirir own, mainly 
ethnic, against die existing autocratic regime. Chief among them was 
rbe Polish 'Kolo P , w p ith thirty-odd deputies* Only ten days after die 
October Manifesto, Poland had been subjected to martial law. The 
moderate bourgeois party, DmowslriV National Democrats, had 
completely swamped all varieties of Polish socialists, who bad toyed 
with the notion of a national boycott. Similar results were attained in 
die Baltic provinces and in Central Asia, All the groups representing 
die interests of subject nationalities normally supported the Cadets. 

Mosi distressing to the autocracy was the showing of the parries of 
the Right. The black hundreds 1 elected none of their candidates. 
Most of the Rightists' who were elected preferred to remain unidenti¬ 
fied as non-party*. The only significant group to die right of the 
Cadets was therefore the 'Union of October 17'; since Sliipov was 
defeated in Moscow', leadership devolved on his fellow zemst rtf 
workers. Count Hcidcn andStakhovich- The Octobrists numbe red only 
sixteen, but they were the core of a group of about thirty' closely allied 
deputies. 

Such a Duma could not be satisfactory to anyone, least of all to the 
government. Its official hostility 10 the Duma was unconcealed, 
Witte s gamble that the electoral Jaw might after ail produce a submis¬ 
sive legislative body had not paid off: with the French loan in hand, he 
was no longer necessary and was dismissed from office on the eve of 
die meeting of the Duma. His real successor was the new Minister of 
die Interior, Peter Stolypin, though ho did not nominally become the 
head of the Ministry until July, Yet die government, remembering the 
divided but almost universal revolutionary opposition of the previous 
year, at first moved warily. There was at least the possibility that the 
Cadets might be able to cement dicir alliance with the Ttudoviks and 
with die national autonomist groups, and that thcy r might even win 
the loyal support of both the socialists and the Octobrists in a fight for 
a real measure of civil freedom and political responsibility* 

The Cadets, however, weic in a scarcely happier position than was 
the government. They led die opposition but they did not control ir 
and could not consolidate it. Only by skilful tactical manoeuvres could 
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they maintain their ascendancy. To appease the Trudoviks they must 
seem to be more radical on the agrarian question than they actually 
were, and this would make impossible co-operation with the openly 
conservative constitutionalists to their right. To go too far in advocacy 
of national self-determination was bound to destroy them as a Great 
Russian party. Nor could they hope to satisfy the socialists by a mere 
programme of social reform, such as gradual introduction of an eight- 
hour day or legalisation of peaceful picketing. They were reduced 
therefore to an effort to insist on a mi n i mum programme, stressing 
constitutional and legal demands, such as establishment of ministerial 
responsibility, grant of general amnesty, and abolition of 'exceptional' 
courts. Above all, they dreaded any premature conflict with the 
government before they had opportunity to develop their programme 
for the next appeal to the electorate. 

Miliukov's parliamentary' skill did succeed in winning the Cadets 
several tactical victories, which helped to hold the Duma opposition 
together. On 26 May die Duma even adopted, with only eleven votes 
in opposition, a motion of censure on the ministry for refusing to 
submit to interpellation. The government made a fresh effort at com¬ 
promise. Shipov was again approached to form a ministry. His 
unwillingness to do so without including a majority of Cadets, 
Miliukov's unwillingness to break with the Trudoviks by issuing an 
open condemnation of revolutionary violence, and Stolypin s distrust 
of the whole idea combined to delay any concessions. 

In the prolonged jockeying for mastery betw een the Duma and the 
government the key problem was the land question, on which the 
Cadets had to support the Trudoviks, Disaster for the Cadets' policy 
came, however, from a side issue, a brutal pogrom at liialystok, the 
causes of w hich the Duma undertook to investigate. Prince Urusov, 
the only liberal whom Witte had persuaded to accept office, had soon 
resigned in disgust st die government s loicrution^ tioi to cncoursgc™ 
ment, of pogroms. He now led an attack on the ministry, charging it 
with responsibility' for the Bialystok affair. Following the lead of the 
Social Democrats, the Trudoviks supported downright condemnation 
of the ministry; the Cadets, engaged in negotiations for the formation 
of a new ministry, carried a morion condemning the agents of the 
ministry who had instigated the pogrom but not the ministry itself 
(5 July). This fust open rift in the ranks of the opposition was soon 
followed by a still more serious one. When die government announced 
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that land reform would nor in any circumstances provide for com¬ 
pulsory alienation of privately owned land (9 July), the Cadets led in 
carrying a vote of condemnation (19 July), Their resolution was, 
however, not forceful enough to satisfy die Trudoviks, who walked 
out in protest; die Octobrists, for their part, abstained from voting. 

The government promptly seized the opportunity offered by such 
disunity. O11 21 July* without formal notice, ic declared die Duma 
dissolved. That night almost half the members of the Duma mec at 
Vyborg, in Finland, just across the Russian border. A resolution was 
adopted calling on the Russian people to refuse to pay taxes or to 
supply recruits to the army unless the Duma was restored. It was an 
empty gesture; the government had already announced that the 
Second Duma would meet the following March. 

Nor did ir evoke any popular response. The Menshevik leadership 
called for a general political strike, but the number of strikers rose only 
briefly and unspectacularly. For the whole year 1906 the number of 
strikers was not much more dun a third the number in 1905, and die 
great majority of these were recorded in the firsr half of die year, 
before the dissolution of the Duma. The Bolsheviks, though still 
harping on the need for "open struggle [of "the revolutionary people”] 
against the forces of the autocracy ', yet accepted the caution of the 
majority at die Fourth (Unity) Congress of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Party, held at Stockholm in April 1906, This Unity 
Congress, while admitting die imminent 'necessity of an armed 
uprising 1 ' f held that h thc Parry, as an organization, cannot lake upon 
itself a commitment 10 an uprising of the people that would inspire 
false hopes’ and iliac it was obliged to discourage s an armed conflict 
under unfavourable circumstances 1 . 1 Though the Socialist Revolu¬ 
tionaries appealed for a general peasant uprising, even the peasants 
showed a marked decline in willingness to participate in agrarian 
disorders. They were faced with a vigorous and ruthless repression. 
The number of formal executions, with or without trial (but not 
including those killed widiout being arrested), has been placed at 3S6 
in 1905, i t OOE in %$06. In addition, 21*000 persons were exiled to 
Siberia or to the North, along with oilier thousands subjected to lesser 
punishments. It is small wonder that the peasantry lapsed into sullen 
hostility to die government’s efforts to appease them by intensifying 
its purchases ofhrnd from private holders. Although the Peasants 1 Bank 
1 A-PSS v r^ahuUuakh , , , , [, ■19. 
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offered bud, both public and private, at startlingly low prices, far below 
its own costs, and although interest rates were sharply reduced, tile 
peasants showed no eagerness to buy. 

The showed even less enthusiasm for continuance of the 

revolution than did the masses. During 1906 a ‘righting of the zemstvos 
took pbec; in thirty-four gubemiyas the Cadets lost all but one of their 
board presidencies; the Octobrists raised their total from thirteen to 
nineteen, while the Right, which held none of these offices, won eleven. 
There took place also a considerable realignment of parties and of party 
attitudes toward die Duma. At die extreme Left, die Socialist Revolu¬ 
tionaries and the Social Democrats, despairing of the utility of their 
previous intransigent attitude, abandoned dieir boycott of elections, 
The Left wing of the Octobrists, Jed by Stakhovith and Shipuv, 
joined some of the Cadets in forming a new grouping, which called 
itself‘Peaceful Renovation’: although dicy recognized the legitimacy 
of the dissolution of the first Duma, they praised its work and wished 
to carry it forward. The Octobrists proper, slipping toward the Right, 
fused with the ’Party of Commerce and Industry’. Although they 
refused affiliation to the violendy nationalist ‘Party' of Right Order’, 
they saw no difficulty in working with Stolypin. 

The Second Duma, which met on 2 March 1907, was, mainly 
because of die abandonment of political boycotts, more ‘Leftist’ than 
die First Duma had been. Yet as an instrument of opposition to die 
government it was far weaker. The Cadets, still not legally recognized 
as a party', were reduced to less dian a hundred deputies; they continued 
to play the leading role, but diey were in no position to exercise any 
sort of control over the majority. The Trudoviks, unaffected in 
numbers, were still unable to develop independent leadership, nor did 
diey any longer monopolize the role of the only significant group 
‘left of the Cadets’. The socialists had experienced the most startling 
growth; the Social Democrats of various Colours now numbered 6j, 
the Socialist Revolutionaries 36. The extremeness of their vie ws, their 
socialist convictions, and their innate hostility to a ‘bourgeois' reginie 
made it impossible that they should exercise anything but a negative 
and disrupting influence. 

Similar was die position of the extreme ’Rightist’ parties. Unrepre¬ 
sented in the First Duma by any organized group, their recovery of 
self-confidence had rewarded their cncTgctie participation in this 
electoral campaign and had won diem almost as many seats as the 
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Social Democrats held. Although divided in their views, the majority of 
them, as 'Bolsheviks of the Right" p had entered the Duma with the 
avowed intendon of destroying it. 

The Octobrists and affiliated groups had slightly increased their 
strength (to over forty). Their sincere desire to secure the establishment 
of a genuinely constitutional regime made them fear their new neigh¬ 
bours to the Right and tended to drive them, under die leadership of 
Guchkov, somewhat closer to the Cadets. Yet die land question 
prevented whole-hearted co-operation between the two leading 
constitutionalist groups. The representation of subject nationalities 
was also more confused than in the First Duma. In Poland, where 
due nationalist Polish Socialist Party had persisted in its boycott, the 
National Democrats stiil maintained ihcir preponderance; so did the 
petty-bourgeois Ukrainian Revolutionary Democratic Parry' in Little 
Russia. In Armenia, however, the terrorist Dashnakisintmt! w wliich had 
boycotted the First Duma, now' brought added support to the Socialist 
Revo! utionaries. 

This Duma was obviously even more unsatisfactory than the First. 
The prime minister Stolypin, who, though he consistently' rejected the 
principle of ministerial responsibility, professed to respect the con¬ 
stitution of 1905. found it impossible to work with such a legislature* 
Following announcement of an al leged plot to assassinate the Emperor, 
Stolypin demanded of the Duma authority to arrest die Soda! Demo¬ 
cratic members. When the Duma insisted on going through the 
motions of investigating the evidence, it was unceremoniously 
dissolved (iti June 1907). In violation of the Fundamental Laws, 
Stolypin promptly issued a new electoral law. 

In the interval between the first two Dumas Stolypin had already' 
violated the Fundamental Laws by decreeing a radical change in the 
state s agrarian policy. By edicts of iS October and 22 November 190 6, 
the prime minister had embarked oil a sweeping social revolution of 
his own, designed to evade the threat of political revolution. Subse¬ 
quently, in 1910-191 i p the Third Duma was to endorse this legislation 
and* on die government s initiative, still further extend its application. 

A t the time of Emancipati on, official theory had regarded the peasant 
commune, an ancient institution, as a stabilizing force and had built 
the whole structure of agrarian relationships on in In the years of 
reaction government policy, while subjecting the commune to the 
authority of the land captains', had further strengthened its control 
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over the individual peasant and Ilia landholding. However, peasant 
unrest, rising to a climax in 1902, and die obvious face of economic 
distress, attested by huge accumulations of arrears, had impelled some 
reconsideration, By 1903 Witte had readied die conclusion: H Woe to 
the country that has not nurtured in its population a sense of law and of 
property, but on the contrary' has established different forms of 
collective possession, * . f 1 Witte was then, however, losing influence 
in the ministry, and no action was taken beyond general abolition of the 
^circular guarantee' for payment of taxes and redemption dues; for 
communes in which land was held by hereditary tenure this action had 
been taken in 1899. 

It remained for the experience of 1905 and 1906, h* which the 
peasant commune itself served as an instrument for organizing seizure 
of landlords T land* to produce a complete volte-face by the government 
The edict of 18 October 1906 somewhat strengthened the juridical 
position of the peasants; it restored to them their right to choose their 
own representatives 10 the zemstvos and restricted the authority of the 
'land captain' over die commune. Still more importantly, ic diminished 
die authority of die commune to limit die freedom of movement ot its 
own members by destroying its control over the issue of peasant 
passports and even over die peasants' right permanently to withdraw 
from a particular commune. At the same time it reduced the difficulty 
in the way of disposing of his landholding. 

The edict of 22 November 1906 went much further. It was aimed 
at the total dissolution of the commune as an economic unit. The 
problem was so broad and die provisions of the law necessarily so 
complex 1 hat all that can be attempted here is a very summary state- 
menu Any peasant householder must* on demand, be given individual 
hereditary' tide to the arable land he then held, together with the right 
to retain the use of his accustomed share of other lands, such as 
meadows. In addition, die commune as a whole might by a two-thirds 
vote decide on permanent hereditary distribution of its lands. The Later 
bw of 1910 further provided that in any commune where there had 
been no general redistribution since the original allotment, repartition*! 
tenure w as to be considered as automatically converted into hereditary 
tenure, even without request by a single peasant- 

The results seemed very substantial. By the end of 1915 there were 
in fifty provinces some thirteen or fourteen million peasant households 
1 Robeson, op. dt_, pp. 145-146. 
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with allotment lands. Of these it may be estimated that more than three 
million had held their lands by hereditary tenure before 1905 or had 
arisen by subsequent subdivision of such communes. To these the 
Stolypin legislation had added 4,300,000 hereditary holdings - 
2,000,000 on the ini dative of individuals, about 130*000 by general 
dissolution and 2,170,000 (of which only 470,000 had actually received 
documentary confirmation) on the basis of automatic dissolution in the 
absence of general repartition. Since a large number of additional 
households might, without their suspecting it* have been found to be 
included in this wholesale transformation of title, it is clear that sub¬ 
stantially more than half of a! I the allotment-holding peasant households 
then held their arable lands by hereditary tenure; the proportion would 
be further somewhat increased if non-allotment holdings were added 
to the reckoning. 

It should be noted also that these hereditary holdings, whether old or 
new, were now, with minor reservations, the property not of the 
household collectively but of the individual head of the household; so 
also were the homesteads* even in communes where rcpartitional 
tenure legally survived. Thus, the household as well as the commune 
was subjected to a disintegrating process. There remained collective 
responsibility of all members of the family for payment of taxes* but 
the control of rile peasant over his children and other relatives was 
undermined. 

Sweeping and rapid as the success of die reform seemed, it was so 
mainly on paper. So long as the open-field system survived, it mattered 
relatively little whether an individual owned particular scattered strips 
or whether the household simply had the right to an appropriate share 
in collectively owned fields. Collective control of agricultural tech¬ 
niques - die decision how 10 utilize any given field; die times of 
ploughing, and harvesting; and all die other factors affecting the 
efficiency of agriculture - necessarily remained subject to the will of the 
commune This had been clearly realized, and therefore every effort 
was made by the government to match die change in paper titles with 
a recasting of die physical arrangements of die peasant villages. In 
cases where the individual initiative of a peasant radier than the will of 
a two-thirds majority - and dicy were the rule - determined separation 
of ride* the other villagers naturally resisted actual consolidation of 
holdings, which must necessarily entail reorganization of their own 
economy. 
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The law of 1906 had merely provided that die separating peasant 
must be given a consolidated holding 'in so far as possible'- 1 The laws 
of 1910 and 1911 imposed on ‘Land-Organization Commissions' the 
task of carrying dirough consolidation, not only of arable holdings 
but of shares of meadows, pastures and woodland. These Commissions, 
set up in 1906, included a minority representation of peasants but w ere 
dominated by officials and landed nobles. The official instructions gi ven 
to them were to encourage consolidation by every means possible. The 
preferred form was that in which die peasant quit the village and 
established a new homestead on an enclosed farm (khutor); as an 
alternative the peasant might continue to live in the midst of his fellows 
but be provided with a separated farm (etnit). 

Essentially, whar Stolypin w T a5 aiming to accomplish was equivalent 
to the so-called 'agricultural revolution 1 dtar had taken place in England 
in the later eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. It was attended 
by all the same problems - die difficulty of marching a strip surrendered 
widi land of equal natural fertility, equivalent in drain age r or at a 
similar distance from die homestead Even granted die most earnest 
efforts at equitable reallocation, it was inevitable that there should be 
an enormous amount of social dislocation and hardship. To the hostility 
of a traditioii-bountf yet shrewd, peasantry there was added in Russia 
the hesitation of minor officialdom, no less tradition-bound. It could 
hardly be expected diat an inefficient and corrupt bureaucracy would 
share the statesmanship of Stolypin* Too many ministers had risen and 
fallen for their subordinates to reorientate themselves quickly in a newr 
direction: an excess of zeal in prosecuting die reform might easily 
bring trouble if a new minister were suddenly to order reversal of this 
revolutionary policy. 

It is then not surprising that the real progress of the reform was slow. 
Rather, it is surprising that within the single decade between ihc 
initiation of the reform and die Revolution about one-tenth of the 
peasant households were provided with individual consolidated farms. 
It was true that probably more than half of these farms were still 
economically more or Jess enmeshed with the open-field system* 
particularly in the matter of use-rights in* rather than outright owner¬ 
ship of such lands as meadows, pastures and plots for planting woods. 
Moreover* less than half of all these individual farms were of the 

1 Pi?jW Sfi&nmU Zhdanov (Sob. Trtilt), # 28,53* (9 November 1906J, XXV \, 
97O-974 passim. 
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Completely separated type {ktmttrr), and even these were not always 
wholly independent of collective ownership. If the English agricultural 
revolution 1 took decades for its completion, the Russian could hardly 
have taken less. Given a long period of peace, Stoly pin's wager on the 
strong’ might well have been won. 

The question of what sort of peasants took advantage of the Stcdypm 
reform is an important but very' difficult one. The evidence is scant and 
contradictory. The purpose of the reform had been twofold- Economi¬ 
cally* it had been intended to promote the economic welfare of the 
Russian state by enabling the peasant with initiative to manage his 
lands as he saw fit; it was hoped that, freed from the dead-weight of 
traditional inefficient methods imposed by the ignorant majority in the 
village, he would adopt modem techniques and thus increase yields 
per acre* concentrating on the crops best suited to the locality and 
escaping from the trammels of a backward sustenance economy- 
Politically, it was expected shat chc peasant, acquiring a deep sense of 
individual property rights in his own land, would become a partisan of 
law and order in general; the difference in the soda-political outlook 
of the proprietary peasants of Western Europe and the communal 
peasants of Russia had finally impressed itself on the minds of the 
advisers of the Russian autocrat. It was in both these senses that 
Stolypiti, ill his own phrase, was placing die "wager on the strong'. 

It docs not* however, appear clearly that ir was the wcll-lo-do 
peasant who was most inclined to separate his economy from that of 
the village. Statistics on the size of separated holdings as compared to 
the average of communal allotments and returns received to an official 
questionnaire suggest* however hazily* that the separators may have 
been ‘on the average, in an inferior economic position 1 . 1 This idea is 
borne out by the speculative consideration that under the old system, 
taken by and large, ihe well-to-do peasants tended to dominate die 
commune and therefore had perhaps the least to gain by a change of 
system. Their chief interest may well have been revolutionary acquisi¬ 
tion by the commune of the remaining privately owned land, for, if 
it were distributed on the established principle of l To whom that hath 
shall he given', the lion's share would have fallen to them. Certainly the 
other half of diis formula, 'front him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath*, was apparently honoured, Fadlliated by the 
Siolypin reform^ an active process of land transfer seems to have been 

1 Kuhinson, op. dr., p. 23J. 
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proceeding within die peasantry itself; the more prosperous peasants 
seem in these years to have been engaged in buying up die allotments of 
their less fortunate fellow; this did not necessarily involve consolida¬ 
tion into compact holdings. 

In any case, there seems little doubt that economic differentiation 
within the peasantry was proceeding rapidly. The door to this develop¬ 
ment had been thrown open by emancipation, which had destroyed^ 
the power of die nobles to force their serfs to maint ai n an equality ot 
landh olding which the latter had never found equitable. In the years 
following the revolution of 1905 transfer of privately owned land to 
the peasantry proceeded at an accelerated rate. The nobles sold about 
one-fifth of the land they had still retained in 1905, though much of ir, 
because of peasant reluctance to pay for ir, stuck in die hands of the 
Peasants’ Land Bank. Most of this non-allotment land evidently 
went into the hands of die already well-to-do peasants. 

The nobles’ loss of land was by no means pure gain to the peasantry. 
It could not keep pace with die increase in peasant population and 
outstripped also the peasants financial strength, almost half of the non 
allotment land held by the peasants was mortgaged to the Bank for a 
sum amounting to more than three-fourths of its official value. Here, 
too, arrears were accumulating. Nevertheless, by ID 14 die peasants 
held, in forty-seven provinces, about 40 «nt ^ t * lc * ancl > smce 
much of the remainder was forest or waste land, and more than two- 
thirds of it belonged to the state, the age-old class struggle between 
nobles and peasants had objectively been reduced to relatively small 
proportions. Subjectively, however, it persisted strongly, and all the 
more so since the appetite grows with eating. 

Thus the autocracy, striving to resist change, found itself forced to 
accept, even to initiate, reforms that held promise cif being of for- 
reaching significance. The grant of a Duma, in however niggard y a 
spirit and narrowly circumscribed though its powers were, had opened 
the door for persistent agitation without the necessity ol resort to 
illegal methods of struggle. Whedter its slow pressure would be able to 
drive the autocracy' further on the path of constitutional reform, 
whether resumption of rapid economic progress would simultaneously 
bring alleviation of the economic woes of the lower strata of the 
population, and whether general social advance would relax tensions 
remained to be seen. Certainly the autocracy had no intention ol dying 
tamely; it might still prefer, like Samson, to bring down destruction 
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on its opponents if they should triumph over it. There was also the 
riddle of the other major reform* Stolypin's policy to ward the peasan¬ 
try. If successful, it would inevitably change the socio-political role of 
the *dark + masses; but whether a reformed peasantry' would become the 
bulwark of a "bourgeois' coiistiEutionalist regime or whether, as 
Stolypin hoped, it would serve as die mainstay of an otherwise 
unrefonned autocracy, remained an enigma. 


Suggestions for Farther Reading 

Robinson is still of supreme importance, especially the chapter entitled 
The Wager on the Strong*. In addition to other books previously 
mentioned* Pares Russia and Reform may be consulted for a sympathetic 
study. On the Duma, see especially Levin's The Second Duma and 
Harper's New Electoral Law for the Russian Duma* Badaev's The Bol¬ 
sheviks in the Tsarist Duma deals with a minor theme. Treadgold's 
Twentieth Century Russia is a comprehensive general treatment, which 
becomes increasingly valuable for the period in winch Soviet power 
was firmly established. 
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The Balance of Forces 

in 1914 

I9OO-1914 

In the last few yean of peace there was a striking contrast between c hc 
forces making for progress and the reaction apparent on the surface* 
The former were most evident in the field of economics* the latter in 
politics and in die realm of art and letters. After surveying these factors 
of development and of inertia, and before considering the impact of the 
war, it may be well to essay also 3 summary analysis ol the sort ot 
future that peace might have held in store for Russia. 

It would be rash to attribute to the Stolypin reform any radical 
influence on changes in Russian agricultural production in the years 
before the war. These depended in far greater degree on vicissitudes 
of the weather, on international market conditions, and on die grow di 
of inte mal communications by canal and railway construction- In J n} 
case, Russian agriculture continued to be mainly on a sustenance basis* 
of the total grain produced, barely more than one-quarter was put on 
the market. In J913 cultivation under the direction of landlords is 
estimated to have accounted for less than one-eighth of the total 
product but for more than one-fifth of the grain marketed. Production 
by peasants was also very uneven; it is roughly estimated that the 
poorer peasants, while they produced half of all the grain * supplied 
little more than one-quarter of what was sold. 

Grain production was, however, increasingly supplemented by 
cultivation of industrial crops. 5 ugar 4 ttet T specially encouraged by the 
government, had put Russia far ahead of any other country in the area 
devoted to this crop. It is true that gross inefficiencies in production 
and handling left her far behind Germany and Austria-Hungary in 
total yield* but sugar had become an important article of Russian 
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export. To be sure* this result was achieved at the expense of leaving her 
domestic per capita consumption of sugar less than one-sixth of the 
British or American level, but die development of beet production 
was a very significant factor in promoring die progress of Russian 
agriculture by stimulating rotation of crops and die practice of fertiliz¬ 
ing the soil. In Central Asia cotton production increased more than 
fourfold in die score of years before the war. Despite rapidly increasing 
consumption in Russia* her dependence on imports of cotton from 
abroad had dropped from 75 per cent in 1890 to less than 50 per cent 
by 19 io. 

Agriculture was still the main occupation, engaging the labour of 
about Bo per cent of die population and supplying almost half of its 
total income. Yet it was manufacturing industry that represented the 
chief dynamic force. Although in 1913 it still supplied less than one- 
fourth of the national income* and although the factories employed 
onls about three million workers, tills represented a doubling since 
1S90, 

The cotton industry had trebled its output, and Russia had taken 
fourth place in the world in production of manufactured cotton. The 
industry was almost wholly concentrated in the old central provinces, 
centring around Moscow, Vladimir and Ivanovo-Voznesensk. Here 
density ot population and relative unsuitability for modern agriculture 
combined to keep wage rates low. This area produced two-thirds of die 
}ani and three-fourths of the cloth. Secondary centres were Poland 
and the Baltic region, which* taken together, produced almost all the 
remainder. High tariff protection contributed to keeping imports of 
cotton goods ac die insignificant proportion of onc-dglitccuth the 
volume (though not the value) of Russian production, both of yam 
and of doth. Exports, though they slightly exceeded imports* were 
very Small; half of them w r ent to Persia. 

The iron and steel industry also showed enormous growth after its 
recovery, by 1908, from world depression, which for Russia tad been 
compounded by die revolution. Although still heavily dependent on 
the government’s requirements for railway construction and on 
fluctuations in agricultural production, the metallurgical industries in 
this period showed great progress in basing themselves increasingly on 
tlic general Russian market. Output of iron ore increased tenfold in 
the three decades before die war. Progress in production of steel was 
even more rapid than foe growth of pig-iron output; by 1913 Russia 
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had already passed France and had taken fourth place in world produc¬ 
tion. 

The industry was located principally in the south, where the reason¬ 
ably close juxtaposition of Donets coking coal and the ore of Krivoi 
Rog created a situation similar to the Ruhr-Lorraine nexus in Western 
Europe. In this area the output of ore shot up from 7,000,000 pitas in 
1BS5 to 402,000*000 in 1913; the Ukraine, already the bread-basket of 
Russia, supplied also two-thirds of her ferrous metal Output in the 
Ural area, where ore production merely doubled, was hampered by 
lack of available fuel, other than charcoal, and by the difficulty of 
attracting voluntary wage labour to such a remote and forbidding 
region. Despite increase in absolute production of metal, the Ural area 
had by 1913 declined relatively to barely one-fifth of the total A third, 
though Jess significant, seat of heavy industry was die Baltic region, 
which depended mainl y on the possibility’ of cheap water transport ot 
coal from Germany and England and of ore from Sweden. 

Coal-mining progressed less rapidly: output had merely quadrupled 
in the last twenty years before the war, and Russian production still 
lagged behind that of France. Almost three-quarters of Russia's coal 
was mined in the Donets basin: most of the rest was produced in 
Poland. Siberia, though blessed with the most extensive deposits and 
increasing her output most rapidly {sixty-fold in twenty’ years), still 
supplied only 5 per cent of Russia's total. In view of these circumstances 
and particularly in view of the enormous difficulty and tremendous cost 
of transporting coal over the vast land distances entailed by the remote¬ 
ness of her most extensive coal deposits from her centres of population, 
it is not surprising that imports of coal grew more than twice as fast 
as did her own production. In 1913 the tonnage of coal imported 
into Russia was one-quarter of die amount consumed in the whole 
empire, 

Russian oil production had lost its early world primacy’ and had been 
dwarfed by the United States. The original Baku field showed a 
decreasing yield, not yet compensated by the newer Grozny and 
Maikop wells* Serious labour trou bles arising from a stare o f near-civil 
war between Tatars and Armenians helped 10 dash die hope that 
petroleum, chiefly controlled by German financial interests, would 
become an important export commodity. Among other significant 
natural resources, however, were platinum, of which Russia had a 
virtual monopoly t manganese and other vital steel alloys, 111 w hich 
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Riusia had a preponderant position, and gold and copper, in which 
Russia played a very significant role. 

Russian industry and mining, vital as they were to her prosperity, 
also contributed in large measure to the wealth of foreigners. The 
exceedingly rapid growth of Russia {surpassed only by that of Japan) 
had in the main been made possible by heavy investment of foreign 
capital. It; seems probable that the proportion of new capital being 
invested in further industrial development was shifting in favour of 
Russian ownership. Tliis has been denied by tiashchenko, who in the 
Stalin period dominated the writing of economic history in die Soviet 
Union. It is not possible in America to check all rhe references he gives 
for his attempt to bolster Lenin $ theory of the increasing subjection of 
tsarist Russia to ■imperialism’, but the balance of available evidence 
seems to be against him. In any ease, whether the role of foreign capital 
was waxing or waning, there is no doubt diat as matters stood in 1914 
about one-dnrd of all joint-stock capital in Russia was owned abroad. 
In mining and metallurgical industries die proportion was apparently 
one-half, in the electrical industry even two-thirds. 

Capital investment was die most important link between Russian 
and world economy. Although the value of her imports more than 
doubled in the years from the revolution of 1905 to the war, and the 
value of her exports increased by jo per cent, the total foreign trade of 
Russia remained insignificant for so vast a country. Substantially more 
chan half her exports were naturally foodstufls, principally wheat and 
barley. A good deal more dian onc-rhird of the remainder was made 
up of industrial raw materials, in which timber figured very promi¬ 
nently. Manufactured goods s upplied little more than 3 per cent of die 
value of her exports. Conversely, diey made up onorhird of her 
imports; industrial raw materials, including cotton and cod, repre¬ 
sented almost half. Heavily indebted as she was, Russia necessarily had 
to show a favourable' balance of trade, though die excess in value of 
exports over imports was not great. An inevitable consequence was 
depression of the Russian standard of living, for exports were encour¬ 
aged at the expense of Russian consumption. 

I he economy of Russia had always been exceptionally subject to 
government interference and control. As early as the sixteenth century, 
when die activities of foreign capital had through Archangel first 
seriously impinged on Russia, the autocracy had interfered in the 
business life of its subjects in a patemdistic effort to protect them and 
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to defend its own interests. In early twentieth-century Russia govern¬ 
ment intervention in economic life was very pronounced and took 
many forms. These included high protective tariffs, subsidies in the 
guise of monopoly of government orders to die exclusion of cheaper 
or better foreign products, a carefully managed currency, assistance in 
floating loans on foreign exchanges, heavy expenditure on the System 
of transportation, and promotion of cartels, and other restrictive prac¬ 
tice^ Government intervention also went to die extreme of direct 
participation in many commercial and industrial enterprises. 

Tins was particularly marked in forestry, transportation and banking. 
Russia could boast of forest lands estimated as amounting to one-four di 
of the world’s total; somewhat more than half of them lay in Siberia, 
About two-thirds of the forests in European Russia and all of die 
Siberian forests belonged to die state. To check ruthless exploitation 
of private forest lands after Emancipation, die government had imposed 
on them, too, rigid controls. An ambitious programme of reafforesta¬ 
tion of die northern and centra] regions was accompanied by still more 
daring projects of afforestation of the steppe, in the hope of extending 
the area of cultivation without creating a dangerous 'dust-bowl*. 

The economic interdependence of various regions of the Empire, 
physically separated by great distances and needing many things they 
could not themselves produce, had always posed a special problem for 
Russia; it was a problem that had grown sreadily greater with expan¬ 
sion of colonial control over enormous areas, particularly in Asia* The 
difficulty had in large part been counteracted, especially for European 
Russia, by die flatness of die country and by the consequent existence 
of a huge network of navigable rivers. The %olue of the rivers had in 
the last century' been much enhanced by construction of a number of 
interconnecting canals, which made ir possible to carry goods by w ater 
from Astrakhan to St. Petersburg or Ardiangd and from the eastern 
foothills of the Urals to ftiahhta on the Chinese frontier. Vet the rivers 
were frozen a large part of the year and tended to become unduly 
shallow in die summer. Although die central government maintained 
some twenty million miles of paved roads, die great bulk of Russian 
land communication was still supplied by "natural" roads, amounting 
to over 450,000,000 miles* 

for Russia, much more than for any country of Western Europe or 
even the United States* an adequate system of railways was a necessity* 
Yet in 1913 her total lengdi of railways was approximately equal only 
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10 that of Germany; in proportion to area ic was less than that of any 
Western country and less than a tenth that of die United Kingdom, 
France or Germany. Even this utterly inadequate system was main¬ 
tained only at the price of outright state ownership of two-thirds of die 
whole and of heavy state participation in the remaining private lines. 
Only partly because of gross official incompetence and corruption, the 
Russian railways were operated out of the pockets of the Russian 
taxpayer. An investigation by a Duma committee in 190S established 
that more dian half of the then state debt was assignable to government 
expenditures on the railways. 

The banking system was almost completely dominated by the 
government. The State Bank had been founded in i860 ro replace the 
state credit institutions founded in the eighteenth century; only after 
1897, when the transition to die gold standard was begun, did it 
become truly a bank of issue. In tbe main it served as a ‘bankers' bank' 
financing and controlling the operations of the very rapidly growing 
private banks, which were closely interconnected with the growth of 
industry. However, the State Bank itself was intimately bound up with 
the coal, iron, sugar and oil industries, even participating in their 
management by placing its officials on their boards of directors, like 
other government organs, the State Bank did not escape grave suspicion 
bo th of corruption and of mismanagement. It was also widely accused 
of neglecting the interests of agriculture for the sake of rapid industriali¬ 
zation. 

The State Savings Banks, authorized in 1862, had served largely to 
channel the savings of the population, not into small businesses but into 
the government securities in which they principally invested. In these 
last years of tsarism their importance was lessened by tile rise of official 
Petty Credit Institutions and of co-operative societies. The Nobles' 
Land Bank, founded in 1885, and the Peasants* Land Bank, founded in 
1883, served mainly die special interest of these two classes: the former 
by advancing mortgage money on easy terms, strove vainly to retard 
the economic decline of the old land-holding class; the latter strove to 
assist peasant communes and, in this period, individual peasants, to 
increase their holdings. 

The housekeeping of the government itself had grave difficulty in 
making income cover expenditure, but torn 1910 succeeded in effect¬ 
ing some reduction of the national debt. Direct taxes brought in less 
than 10 per cent of all revenues. Excises and customs dudes were far 
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marc important; although they constituted about die same proportion 
of the budget as in Great Britain and France, their impact on the poorer 
classes was much heavier in a country relatively so impoverished as 
Russia- Most striking was die yield of the Spirit Monopoly* which* 
without including liquor excises* produced more than one-quarter of 
the whole scare revenue apart from loans; after die abolition of redemp¬ 
tion dues, tins proportion approached one-third. Notwithstanding 
well-founded official distress at the alarming increase in drunkenness, 
die fear of bankruptcy made it impossible to abandon this inexhaustible 
cruse. An effort to check the evil by restricting the amount a customer 
might buy at any one time tailed to achieve the ideal of continuous 
moderate drinking; the peasant merely w ent sober until he had saved 
up alcohol enough for a worthwhile carouse. 

Politically, die years from 1907 to 1914 were relatively quiet. The 
electoral law that had accompanied die dissolution of the Second Duma 
had radically changed the weights assigned to various classes of 
electors; it had heavily reduced the voting strength of the peasantry 
while increasing that of the nobility; to a smaller extern it had made 
similar transfer from the industrial workers to the propertied classes in 
die towns. In the majority of provinces the system of curias was now 
so arranged as to give die noble landowners an absolute majority over 
all odier classes combined; this group was to elect a majority of mem¬ 
bers of the Duma* The law bad also cut down the number of seats 
allotted to nationalistieaUy restless areas and had disfranchised some of 
them altogether, hi addition, die government took severe punitive 
measures against its opponents. Of the Social Democratic members of 
the Second Duma, thirty-one were sent, after a secret trial* to Siberia, 
Even the moderates who, under Cadet lcaderslup* had signed the 
Vyborg appeal were sentenced to three months* imprisonment. 
Penalties were provided In case at electoral assemblies "opinions are 
expressed arousing the hostility of one part of the population against 
another*. 1 

The resultant Third Duma* elected in October 1907* was of course 
a more co-operative assembly than its predecessors had been, Ii was 
nor; however, a wholly submissive body. On the Right it included 
about fifty extremists, among whom Purishkevich openly announced 
chat he had entered the Duma in order to effect the restoration of 

1 PobtM SobfOAU Zakonov {Sob. Trtt w), 29,141* V, 81 (3 jurw 1907), XXVIf l 
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undiluted autocracy* There were nearly a hundred other monarchists, 
known as 'Nationalists** who accepted the Dmna for what: it was but 
wished no broadening of the constitutional regime. At the opposite 
pole were a handful of Soda! Democrats: the Socialist Revolutionaries 
had again boycotted the elections. The only other group 'Left of the 
Cadets 1 , the Tmdoviks, had also shrunk to insignificance. The various 
nationality groups, even all lumped together* were no more numerous 
than the Left, The constitutionalist groups in the middle were now 
divided into three main factions: the former leaders of the Duma 
opposition, the Cadets, were now reduced to about 50; the less 
intransigent Progressives numbered almost 40; the commanding 
strategic position was held by the Octobrists, about 150 strong. The 
Octobrists could form a majority' either by combining with the 
Nationalists on their right or with the Progressives and Cadets on their 
left, as circumstances might dictate. Leadership bad passed from 
Milyukov the professor to Guchkov the industrialist. He was backed 
by the larger portion of the provincial nobility, whose financial 
interests had become increasingly involved in capitalist development 
and whose political sentiments had been alienated by the bureaucratic 
autocracy. 

The history of the Third Duma was therefore not remarkable. The 
policy of the Octobrists was in general to work loyally with the prime 
minister, Stolypin, while at the same time exerting pressure as occasion 
offered to secure correction of bureaucratic abuses and gradually to 
give more reality to the powers of the Duma, The Duma endorsed the 
Stolypin land reform and approved its further extension. A scheme to 
provide for universal primary education* to be completed by 1922, was 
similarly approved. Other useful, though not startling* legislative 
reforms were made, and particular attention was paid Eo investigation 
of the government's financial status and fiscal techniques, 

Tliis slow progress toward a more genuine constitutionalism was 
hampered by StolypuTs own difficulties with his colleagues and even 
with his master. Extreme reactionaries! assisted by secret police funds 
and operating under the cloak of anti-Semitism, became increasingly 
active, winning some support among die urban masses. The Council 
ol State (Sevier), which Witte bad strengthened in 1906, offered 
resistance to measures which, at StolypinV instance, the Dumas had 
approved, hi 1911 Stolypin was assassinated (14 September); the chief 
of die secret police was put on trial for negligence, but was released by 
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special order of the Emperor, Under a puppet premier relations with 
the Duma worsened* A demand by the Duma (April 1912) for explana¬ 
tion of the shooting of some hundreds of strikers in the Lena goldfields 
was met with the words of die Minister of the Interior:, You don't 
joke with troops. . . . When, losing its reason under the influence of 
malicious agitators, the crowd assailed the troops, there was nothing 
else left for the troops to do but to shoot. Thus k has been, and thus it 
will be in future/ 1 

In tile autumn of 1912. the term of the Third Duma haying expired, a 
Fourth Duma was elected; it was still sirring at the time of the revolu¬ 
tion of 1917, Its party composition differed somewhat from that of the 
Third in chat the middle elements, including the Octobrists, lost ground 
to the advantage both of die extreme Right and of the Left. The Social 
Democrats numbered thirteen: seven of them were ‘minority men 
(Mensheviks), six "majority men* (Bolsheviks); the rabid leader of the 
"Bolshevik six’, Malinovsky; was later discovered to have been on the 
police payroll. 

In the stirring years of political and social ferment after the subsidence 
of die revolution of 1905* Russian arcs and letters went through the 
doldrums. Tolstoi lived on as the grand old man of Russian literature 
until 1910, but his output in those last years was nor specially remark¬ 
able. Gorky was prolific, but until the appearance ill 1913 of Childhood, 
the first of his autobiographical w r orks, die aesthetic quality of his 
writing was very low. In 1905 Merezhkovsky swung violently 
Leftwards, with ihe result that lie emigrated to Paris. His refusal to 
accept Lenin's 'defeatism 8 was to result in a fresh flight [19 * 9 ) to the 
West and 10 alliance with Boris Savinkov, an 3 .R. terrorist who 
directed his energies co underhand struggle against the Bolsheviks. 
In his remaining decades Merezhkovsky, who has been characterized as 
H a good novelist for boys*** produced little of value after bis first 
withdrawal from Russia. Of the new writers of die period* A. 1 . 
Kuprin (1870-1938)* I. A. Bunin (1S70-1953) and Leonid Andreiev 
(1871-1919) were the most significant* while M. F. Artsybashev (187$- 
1927) was the most sensational. Of them only Bunin perhaps warrants 
comparison with the writers of the nineteenth century. There were also 
the Symbolists* of whom Alexander Blok (188^1921) was the greatest, 

1 Q^su^iifsivennaia ZJarfjd.' S f tnograjichteki* i^ll jf.,, chsst* IB* col 
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3 Mirsky, History of Rustic** Liuratur^ p. 417, 
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and the Futurists, including Vladimir Maiakovsky (1894-1930), who 
was to become the chief Bolshevik literary figure. In painting, despite 
the decline of the old 'realist 1 tradition* Repin continued to hold his 
dominant position. 

Only in music did Russia continue to be distinguished in this period. 
Balakirev lingered on till 1910, but, in the shadow of the greater 
composers to whom he had rendered invaluable assistance* he was 
fighting a losing battle for Russian nationalism in music. Rimsky- 
Korsakov was almost at the end of his career and did not even live to 
see the production in 190S of his last an d greates t aclikvcmcnt, In 190 s 
his open sympathy for his revolutionary students had led to his dismis¬ 
sal from the St. Petersburg Conservatory. Yet* after a brief trip to 
Italy, he composed (1906-1907) if Caq d'Gr * using an Arab story which 
Pushkin liad borrowed from Washington Irving. Its satiric caricature 
of an outworn political regime could not be mistaken, and die com¬ 
poser had given it Ins brilliant best, 

Rachmaninov also had gone into temporary, and more prolonged, 
exile, spending three years in Germany, followed by an immense 
Success in America. There he declined the post of conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, later to be accepted by Sergei Kussevit- 
sky, at this time champion of die Scriabin school of music* From his 
return to Russia in 19 EO until the revolution of 1917, which he strove 
to ignore, Rachmaninov continued to be one of the most productive 
of Russian composers* mainly in the form of piano concertos. After 
his flight from Moscow late in 1917, he was to embark in America on 
a new career; he became one of die world + s leading concert pianists* 
but his work as a composer was virtually at ait end. 

Scriabin s return to Russia in 1909 from a five-year sojourn in the 
West heralded a brief period of enthusiasm for his new dissonant 
techniques. He was ably assisted by die eminent conductor Sergei 
Kusscvitsky, bur was disappointed in Ills attempt to combine his 
music mechanically with a play of coloured lights. Though clearly the 
forerunner of modern music* Scriabin lacked die creative ability to 
give it a form of its own. Even his most ardcEic admirers* such as Aaron 
Copland* acknowledge that the ten piano sonatas present 'musical 
ideas of genius * . . strait-jacketed' in an old classical form 

Even before his death in 1913 Scriabin had been eclipsed by Stravin¬ 
sky, the most outstanding Russian composer of the current century* 
The nuking of this ardent disciple of Rimsky-Korsakov was Sergei 
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Diaghilev, who was impressed by some of Stravinsky s early short 
pieces played in St. Petersburg in 1908, Following the fabulous success 
of DiaghilevV Ballet Russe at Paris in 1909, Diaghilev enlisted the 
young composer^ services for the next season. The result was The 
Firebird. The scenario* prepared by Diaghilev's master-choreographer* 
Michael Fokine T was based on old Russian mythology; Leon Bakst 
supplied the setting and costuming, Nijinsky the dancing; Stravinsky's 
music was distilled from Rimsky-Korsakov. Its brilliant success led to 
an even greater triumph, Pelroudtka, which broke sharply with nine¬ 
teenth-century techniques of orchestration. In 1913+ still under Diag- 
liilcv's auspices, Stravinsky plunged even further into the new 
unromantic realism. Lc Sitae du Print?tups far outdid Petreurhka in what 
many found its shocking, nerve-racking dissonance. A fourth work 
of die same type, Les N&ces r was composed during the war* though 
not presented till 1923! again in Paris, Its extreme of ear-splirting 
rhythms caused it to find less favour than its predecessor. All of these 
earlier ballets, despite the revolutionary character of their 'modernism*, 
w r erc strongly in the Russian nationalist tradition and constituted 
transfiguration of essentially Russian folk themes. 

Stravinsky, who happened 10 be abroad at die outbreak of war in 
I9H P never returned go Russia. In 1934 he became a French citizen* in 
1945 an American. The nationalism of his earlier music gave way to a 
broad cosmopolitanism, an eclecticism that had also been characteristic 
of the great Russian composers of the preceding century* who, like 
Stravinsky, had lacked systematic early musical training. He made no 
return, however, to their emotional romanticism. Raiher, he repre¬ 
sented a return 10 die intellectual ism of classical music. He displayed a 
sirong tendency to evoke bygone styles, ranging from Bach to Debussy 
and from Russian folk music to American modernism. The variety' of 
forms he gave his music, his passion for the woodwind* for which at 
times he neglected the strings, his violent antipathy to Wagner, his 
articulate expression of his own ideas - all have combined to make 
him 011c of die most striking figures in w orld artistry^ but without 
tearing Jiim loose from his Russian roots despite the completeness of 
his physical break with Ids homeland. 

One other composer in the new style was just emerging in this 
period, Sergei Prokofiev (1591-1953), the son of an estate-manager in 
the Ukraine, was as a child inspired by his modiers playing of Beet¬ 
hoven and Chopin, In contrast to Stravinsky, he was early in life given 
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an excellent musical education; like Stravinsky p he later numbered 
fUmsky-Korsakoy among his teachers. Although he was graduated 
from the St Petersburg Conservatory with the highest honours, he 
had already created much annoyance by his youthful brash assertiveness 
regarding the supreme merits of the new school of music. His First 
Piano Concerto, composed in 1911, was greeted by the critics as "foot¬ 
ball music 1 . His early association with Diagililev was less happy than 
was that of Stravinsky; the impresario rejected Prokofiev's Scythian 
Suite (1915) as too dose to Le Sane di 1 Print emps- Mis burlesque 7 We of 
the Buffoon s oho outwitted seven buffoons was not performed till tgz i + 
During the war Prokofiev composed a number of other satirical and 
realistic works, among which the Classical Symphony (1917} repre¬ 
sented an amusing employment of older techniques, with his own 
distinctive stamp. Unhappy in Soviet Russia, the young composer 
early in 191S secured permission to leave by way of Siberia. En route he 
began composition of an opera. Love for Three Oranges, which found 
great favour in Chicago; in New York, however, this work of the 
expatriate composer was rejected as "Bolshevism in Art', Prokofiev was 
indeed the only product of pre-revolutionary musical genius to return 
to the land of the soviets, where - partly under pressure, partly from 
patriotism - he was to accommodate his original musical views to the 
dictates of expedient conformity. 

To sum up* there can be no doubt chat at the beginning of 1914 a 
revolutionary situation existed in Russia. It is, however, necessary to 
consider carefully the nature of diis situation, for it would be a grave 
error to attribute the Revolution in any important sense to the agitation 
carried on by a few handfuls of professional revolutionaries* The 
objective situation was very grave, and the erkis was not precipitated 
by the subjective programmes of any of the competing groups, 
whether liberal or socialist. 

The primary fact was diat die autocracy had outlived the forces that 
had produced it. The only questions were how long it could still 
survive and whether it would be swept away by revolution or trans¬ 
muted by reform into some other kind of regime. Historically the 
autocracy had rested on the support of a land-owning and serf-owning 
nobility', Ac times, particularly in the eighteenth century and in iSaj, 
some of the nobility had shown signs of aspiring to a direct share in 
power. The autocracy fiad countered these efforts, not necessarily 
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consciously p by shifting its weight to rest on a bureaucratic apparatus 
and ultimately, in its own interest* had abolished serfdom. In doing so. 
it had tried to protect ihe economic interests of die nobility, and in the 
la si decades before 1914 it had even been trying to siren gthen also the 
political prerogatives of die nobility as die most reliable social support 
for autocracy. Emancipation and Redemption had. however,, dealt an 
irreparable blow 10 die economic role of the nobility. Not only had 
noble monopoly of landholding been broken, but die amount of 
arable land controlled by the nobles had shrunk to a small proportion 
of the total. Most of the nobles had proved quite incompetent to 
organize production without serf labour and, becoming essentially 
pensioners of die stale* had teased to have great significance in the 
productive life of the country. A class economically impotent, despite 
all the political rights and privileges that might be conferred upon it, 
could not possibly provide [lie necessary social basis for continuance of 
autocracy. 

The gap left by [he decline of the nobility as owners of die means of 
production could not be filled by die peasantry. Even apart from die 
survival of communal organization, the land in the hands of the peasants 
was necessarily too comminuted to make them a possible alternative 
as conscious supporters of the government. In Western Europe a 
proprietary peasant ry did indeed exercise a stabilizing influence and 
was repeatedly used to support governments against revolution, llut its 
organization depended on the existence of 'bourgeois 5 relationships, 
even in the monarchies of Central Europe. In economically backward 
Russia ic would not have been possible to organize the peasantry in 
support of a government against re volution, any more than it was 
possible for the peasantry' to initiate and carry through a revolution on 
its own. The most that could be expected was char the land-hungry 
Russian peasantry' would prove itself an anarchic ‘dark 1 force* com¬ 
pounding and confounding any sociopolitical disturbance that might 
occur in Russia. 

Nor could the industrial workers, still not over-clcarly differentiated 
from the peasant masses 60m which they were recruited, play the role 
of an independent force* either for or against the autocracy. The yean 
immediately preceding the war were boom years and consequently 
were marked by great labour activity. Strikes had again become 
numerous, though only in St, Petersburg in 1913 did die number of 
strikers exceed the number of workers; even so they remained tar 
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below the level of 1905, and else where they lagged far behind. This 
labour activity strengthened, as Lenin had feared it would, trade-union 
(consciousness) rather than socialist consciousness. Though under the 
existing electoral law it was a foregone conclusion that the workers' 
curias would elect socialises to rhe Duma, die main interest of die 
workers was obviously the improvement of their own material 
condition! even within the framework of capitalism. 

The tsarist government had not abandoned its limited commitment 
to protective labour legislation. In the twentieth century it had been 
carried further. A Workmen's Compensation Act of 1903, which had 
proved very inadequate in practice, had been supplemented in 1912 
by imposition 011 employers of a system of accident insurance, with no 
contributions required of die workers. In the same year 1912a national 
health insurance system had been enacted; it provided for contributions 
by both workers and employers, bur die administration of die insurance 
funds was largely left to the workers themselves. 

Even more important was the implementation in 1906, on the eve of 
the meeting of the First Duma, of the October promise (made in 
October 190$) of freedom of association. This legalization of the 
formation of trade unions was, to be sure, framed in an ungenerous 
spirit. The trade union w as conceived mainly in die role of the 'friendly 
society 1 authorized by English Liberals in the nincrccndi century. Yet 
in addition to mutual self-help and educational activity, it had for die 
first time in Russia authorized trade unions as legal entities to study the 
economic relations between workers and employers and to make 
collective representations to the latter. On die other hand, it restricted 
labour organization to a craft basis and stipulated official registration* 
Above all, it denied die right to strike, in die sense that deliberate 
stoppage of work before a labour contract had expired, even without 
resort to violence, was made a punishable offence. Strikes did, however* 
frequently occur, particularly in die metal trades, where the workers 
were both more highly paid and more conscious of their desires. Most 
strikes lasted less than two days. A significant proportion of them were 
officially classed as political, again particularly in the metal trades (5S3 
out of 954 in 1913), 

The government^ attitude toward the strike movement was also 
largely political. The shooting of some hundreds of striking workers in 
the Lena goldfields (1912) did not mean that the autocracy had become 
the obedicnE tool of a predatory capitalism. Nor was it a mere repetition 
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of'Bloody Sunday 1 . It reflected rather a denial by the geverniflent of 
the principle of free association conceded in 11*05, That ir occurred in 
die midst of the boom years 1911-1913* when labour activity was 
naturally at a peat, rmphasized its significance* The government was 
challenging die growth of an independent labour movement, just as it 
was seeking to limit also its antithesis and counterpart* the rise of 
industrial capitalism. 

As in other countries, however, the interest of the workers was 
primarily in the improvement of their own condition, not in die 
reconstitution of society in the interests of all mankind, Lenin was 
completely right in his position that the working class, left to itself 
would never develop proletarian class-consriousiW, that it would 
merely become 1 trade-union conscious , raisin g no challenge to capital¬ 
ism as such. It was this radical departure from Marx's prediction that 
was to embark Lenin, die consummate political strategist, on Ills effort 
to adapt Marxist theory to the actual conditions ofhfe, The Bolshevik 
revolution was not to be, and objectively could not be, the outcome 
of the growth of proletarian class-consciousness 1 * which could not 
arise in Russia any more than it did in the West, 

There remains to consider the class which Marx himself had singled 
out as the most revolutionary class in history, which, perhaps against 
its own interests was also die most revolutionary class in Russia, The 
rising industrial bourgeoisie, as already indicated could not perman¬ 
ently su pport the au thoriry of an autocracy which had been rooted in 
the dominance, now outmoded-, of a landlord class con trolling every 
phase of the life of the peasant masses. The various forms of assistance 
that the government had given to the rise of industry' did not at all 
mean that the autocracy was putting itself in the service of rising 
industrial capitalism. The situation was by no means so simple. The 
autocracy* while fighting against manifestations of independence by 
industrial labour* w r as fighting also against what it regarded as the 
more serious challenge of autonomous industrial capital. 

It is this confusion in the official attitude that largely accounts for its 
sudden collapse in 1917. The autocracy represented a survival from 
economic conditions that no longer existed and* like a dinosaur* it 
demonstrated total inability* to adjust to the changed conditions of 
life. Although the monarchy had, by emancipation, destroyed the 
economic dominance of the landlords, it continued to refuse to accept 
as an alternative basis of power the rule of the only class economically 
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strong enough to repbee diem. By fighting against die rising influence 
of die industrialists and by refusing them any significant share in the 
formulation of poll deal policy t the autocracy was signing its own death 
warrant. 

Nevertheless, granted that a revolutionary' situation existed in 1914, 
it was not a foregone conclusion that Russia would experience a 
violent revolution. There were in the situation elements that might 
have suggested ultimate transition to a regime not dissimilar to what 
prevailed in Western Europe. In this respect the two principal factors 
were die Duma and the Stolypin reform. In order to have significance, 
bodi of these would have required a long period of peaceful develop¬ 
ment, If given tills precondition, however, it would not have been 
unreasonable to suppose that the Duma might gradually have been 
able to develop into something similar to a Western parliament. It is 
of course true that the Duma, as it existed in 1914, did not have powers 
at all comparable to those of any Western parliament* not even to those 
of the German Reichstag* often cavalierly, though inaccurately* 
dismissed as a mere 'debating society' 1 . Yet, despite die apparent legal 
impotence of die Duma* the history of the West, England included, 
strongly supported the idea that the Duma in course of tune might by 
degrees - under certain circumstances by leaps and bounds - expand Ics 
sphere of competence. 

If one may again suggest what was not fated to happen - diat Russia 
might have had a long period of development uninterrupted by events 
in the outside world - the policy of the Octobrists might have proved 
itself right. Against such a peaceful evolution, of course* might be 
cited a number of factors. Not die least among them was the fact char 
die reigning Emperor, weak-willed as he undoubtedly was, was also 
an extremely obstinate person. Backed by his wife, he undoubtedly 
w odd have continued to oppose that protozoan resistance to change 
which w as surely one of the chief factors in the way of fundamental 
reform. 

Reform, it it could have any meaning at all, must have amounted 
to revolution, ill the sense that autocracy must have given wav to 
constitutional monarchy, Nicholas II in no way resembled die Iron 
Duke of Wellington, whose military experience had convinced Mm 
dint strategic retreat* as in the matter of Catholic Emancipation or the 
Reform Bill of 1S3I1 was needed to preserve the essence of what he 
stood for. Yet Nicholas UL, already 46 years old, could not have lived 
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for ever. There u no reason to believe that, sooner or later, the estab- 
lishment of the Duma might not have led* without violent revolution, 
to the conversion of the Russian political system into something similar 
to what prevailed in the Wcsl 

The possibility that Russia might have escaped anything resembling 
the Revolution of 1917 is immeasurably increased by the fact of the 
Stolypin reform. If it had had rime to effect the change from a peasantry 
committed to spasmodic violent disorder to a peasantry" of Western 
type with an interest in supporting the social order, the Revolution of 
1917 could never have taken the form it did. 


Suggestions fir Further Reading 

In addition to works previously cited, Miller's Economic Development of 
Russia, j $05^1 914 and G. Pavlovsky's Agricultural Russia cui the Eve of 
the Revolution are very useful. Maynard's Russia in Flux ; Refire October 
contains thoughtful suggestions by a former British civil servant in 
India. Williams's Russia of the Russians is also worth consulting. 
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War and Revolution 

1914-1917 

The suggestions just advanced are 'might-have-beens'. The facts of 
history arc far different. Russia was committed, by the Dual Alliance 
of 1S94 and die Triple Entente of 1907, to a foreign policy which, 
combined with her own Balkan interests, brought her into the w F ar ill 
Thorough examination of the development of the international 
situation in Europe does nor properly fall witliin the scope of diis book, 
but it may be well here to recall some of the salient points in connection 
with Russia's involvement. 

The role that Russia had played as 'the gendarme of Europe’ after the 
Napoleonic Wars has been discussed in earlier chapters. The triumph 
of liberal forces in France in i S jo and 1848 and their evanescent victory 
in Central Europe in 1848-1S49 had shaken but had not destroyed 
Russian ascendancy over a large part of the Continent The Crimean 
War, however, which precipitated die Great Reforms within Russia, 
had also relegated Russia to a secondary position in the international 
scheme. Freed from dread of her intervention, Prussia had effected die 
unification of Germany. 

After 1871 it was die chief goal of Bismarck’s policy to preserve his 
country's new position in die world bv keeping the peace. To this end 
lie had sought to keep France, irreconcilable because of the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine, diplomatically isolated by tying the odicr Continental 
Powers into a web of alliances centring in Berlin. Although die key¬ 
stone of his policy was a firm alliance with Austria-Hungary he had 
succeeded in knitting both Russia and Italy into the pattern, in the one 
case by reviving the Three Emperors’ League in 1381, in the odter by 
forming the Topic Alliance of iBSi, When friction between Ids 
Austro-Hungarian ally and Russia over die Balkans had become too 
great for the system to continue, Bismarck had still managed, by the 
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'Reinsurance Treaty 1 of 1867, to prevent a total break between 
Germany and Russia, 

The Impatience of William II with this ramshackle arrangement had 
expedited French courting of Russia. As earlier noted, rhe Franco- 
Russian Dual Alliance of 1894 had confirmed to Russia the flow of 
economic assistance from France but had also opened the possibility of 
Russian entanglenieiit in a potential Franco-Cetnian war. Imperialist 
rivalries indicated the alternative possibility, equally remote from 
Russian national interests, that France and Germany might make 
common cause against the United Kingdom, dragging Russia along 
with them. 

To avert this danger, England abandoned her Shakespearian policy 
of ‘glorious isolation 1 ('Conic the three comers of die world in arms, 
and we shall shock them 1 ) 1 and negotiated the Entente Cordiale with 
France. Inveterate British suspicions of Russia s policy in the Far, 
Middle and Near East at first made it impossible to extend this Anglo- 
French understanding to include Russia. However, Russia s defeat by 
japan (1904-1905], together with German bluster over Morocco (1905- 
1906}* facilitated the formation in 1907 of the Triple Entente to balance 
German power, 

A belated effort by the Kaiser! through the 'Wilhe-Nickie corres¬ 
pondence, to regain lost ground in Russo-German relations, did achieve 
rhe Treaty of Bjorko (24 July 1905), from which, however, die tsar t 
on die advice of his ministers, quickly withdrew ^ Russia remained the 
ally of France and entered the partnership with England in the Entente 
of I907 + Ironically, it was Russia, the pawn in this international game 
played for quite other stakes, that dragged the world into w r ar over a 
Balkan issue. 

Russia's Balkan interests, which centred in the problem of control 
of the Straits, have already been outlined- Russia s hope that an 
'autonomous 1 Bulgaria would serve as a point d appiti for Russian 
interests had been disappointed. The inconclusive Serbo-Bulgariaji 
War of iU$ had been regarded as a dress rehearsal for a grander con¬ 
flict between their respective protectors, Austria-Hungary and Russia, 
but the subsequent development of Bulgarian polity had steadily 
undermined the influence of Russia. Early in the new centmy Serbia, 
partly in coimcction with a change of dynasty* had also shifted her 
orientation from a pro-Austrian to a Russophil policy. This substitution 
1 Shakespeare, King Ac* V, Scene 7 - 
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had helped to create a serious international crisis in 1908. Austria- 
Hungary had taken advantage of tilt 'Young Turk* revolution to 
convert her military occupation of Bosnia-Hcrzegovina, internation¬ 
ally sanctioned in 1878. into outright annexation of these provinces, 
which were inhabited principally bv Serbs. Russia's protest had not 
been supported by France and England; die revolution was still too 
recent and the military and naval rejuvenation of Russia, under French 
auspices, was still too incomplete for the Western Powers to risk 
support to Russia in a war that must clearly involve Germany. The 
Balkan Wats of 1913 and 191J1 fought without overt assistance from 
the Great Powers, resulted in a situation further deleterious to Russian 
interests in that area. 

In 1914 the murder, with fairly obvious Serbian connivance, of die 
heir 10 the Austro-Hungarian throne provoked a new in this 

situation Russia felt she dared not permit the complete humiliation of 
Serbia by Austria-Hungary. France and England, however reluctant 
to engage in a general war, did not find it possible to withhold support 
from Russia. Accordingly, Russia ordered general mobilization, not 
merely against Austria-Hungary but also along the frontier of the 
latter's necessarily staunch ally, Germany. Such mobilization had long 
been recognized in what is euphemistically called international law as 
tantamount to a declaration of war. This forced Germany immediately 
into the struggle. The existence of the Dual Alliance of 1894 made it 
certain that France would come to Russia’s aid. To Germany, 
with the dreaded bogey of a two-front war, it was clear that the only 
hope of victory must depend on knocking France out of the war before 
Russia could begin serious operations. It was therefore inevitable that 
Germany should declare war also oil France. Britain's concept of her 
own interests, expressed in die Entente Cordiak of 1904. and the Triple 
Entente of 1907 and implemented by a Jong series of technically 
unratified and unpublished agreements, made it necessary for her, on 
whatever pretext came to hand, to declare war on Germany. Thus, 
against the conscious will for peace of all the participating governments, 
the war of 1914 was touched oft much after the fashion of a Greek 
tragedy* 

The possibility of such a development had been dearly foreseen, in 
Russia 110 less than in other countries. In Russia, however, rhik clair- 
\ojance had been largely confined to reactionary individuals who 
were not in control of affairs ac the lime. This is no contradiction of 
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the fact that the Russian autocracy of 1914 was reactionary; it suggests 
only that the Russian government was not then intelligently reaction¬ 
ary, The most expressive description of the situation, from a narrowly 
Russian viewpoint, is that embodied m a private memorandum of 
Dumovo to the Emperor in February 1914^ Dumovo, whose role as 
Witte's Minister of the interior in 1905-19^ has already been referred 
to r was at this time in retirement, and Ids warning was not heeded. 

As Dumovo saw the international position, it was basically a question 
of rivalry between England and Germany, He was convinced that the 
brunt of the inevitable conflict would* given die existing structure of 
military potential and of i nternational relations* tall on Russia. He there* 
fore urged that Russia reorientate her foreign policy , reverting to the 
day's of the DreikaiHrbmiit of Bismarck's time, if not to th e re-establish- 
ment of a Concert of Europe in the spirit of die Age of Mettemidn 

What is here of particular concern, how ever, is itis appraisal of w hat 
would happen to Russia, if, contrary' to what he regarded as her true 
interests, she became involved in wax against Germany. He anticipated 
that such a war might entail military defeat, and that defeat would 
bring revolution r He warned that: 

things will begin with all reverses being attributed to the govern¬ 
ment, In the legislature a violent campaign will be begun against it, 
as a result of which revolutionary speeches will begin throughout 
the country". These latter will at once advance socialist slogans, the 
only ones that will rouse and rally wide strata of the population; 
at first the slogan will be general redistribution [of die land], later 
general division of all valuables and possessions. The defeated 
army, which in addition will during the w r ar have tost its most 
reliable personnel, and for die most part instinctively gripped by 
the general peasant yearning for land, will prove too demoralized 
to serve as a bulwark of law and order. The legislature and the 
opposition parties of die intelligentsia, devoid of real authority 
in the eyes of the people* will not be able to control the divergent 
popular waves diey themselves have raised, and Russia will be 
plunged into hopeless anarchy, the issue of which cannot even be 
foreseen . 1 

It was a remarkably accurate preview of what actually' did happen. 

1 iVW* VI: November-Dmmber 19212+ p. 157; fora nearly complete 

cf- Go!dcr r &ocurn&tts of RitfJton i lino r\ t +’ IQ 1 pp» 3 -1 3" 
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When war came, no serious opposition was offered within Russia, 
Regardless of the faces, ihc war was practically universally accepted 
as a war of defence against centuries-old Teutonic aggression. Ac a 
special meeting of the Duma on 8 August 1914* not a single vote was 
east against a resolution endorsing die policy of the government* To be 
sure, no Bujgfhtden (rivU peace) was proclaimed, although Miliukov 
did plead: 

Whatever our attitude toward the domestic policy of the govern¬ 
ment, our first duty is to preserve our country one and undivided 
[stormy applause]. Let us lay aside our domestic controversies, 
let us not give the foe the slightest cause to hope for differences 
that may divide us [stormy applause in the centre, on the right, 
and on the left] .., 

The only denunciatory speech was made by the Trudovik leader, 
Kerensky, who was the first to ascend the rostrum: 

■ . Inexpiable is the responsibility of the governments of all 
the European states wliieh, in the interests of their ruling classes, 
arc pushing their peoples into a fratricidal war. The socialists of 
all the countries now at war . . , tried to protest against the war 
now breaking out. We, the Russian democracy , were unable 
even in this last dreadful hour to raise our voice freely and in time 
against the imminent war. But, deeply believing in the unity of 
all the toiling classes of all countries, we send our fraternal greeting 
to all those who are protesting against tile devouring fratricidal 
war of peoples. 

Stressing that die Russian people had no enemies among the toiling 
classes, but only among their governments, he denounced die Russian 
government for not granting an amnesty to ‘fighters for die liberty 
atid happiness of our country, for refusing recon ciliatio n with die 
non-Russian nationalities, and for burdening the toilers by increasing 
indirect taxation, He called on the ‘peasants and workers, all who wish 
the happiness and welfare of Russia 1 to 'sted your souls, save all your 
strength and, while defending the country, set it free'. The only point 
at which he evoked applause (not ‘stormy’, at that, and only 'in spots' 
on die tight) was in his peroration: To you, our brodieri, who are 
shedding your blood for your native laud, a deep how and fraternal 
greeting. 
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With only one exception s all other speakers were enthusiastic. For 
the Social Democrats, Khaustov only palely echoed Kerensky's 
rhetoric: 

The proletariat, the constant defender of die liberty and interests 
of the people, will ai every moment defend the cultural welfare 
of the people against any encroachments, wherever they come 
from, . . . 

Not daring to oppose the prevailing climate of opinion, he promised 
only that die Social Democrats would work for an early peace, on 
terms dictated not by diplomats but by the people itself: then 'the 
present outburst of barbarism will at the same time be the last*, 

A series of spokesmen of subject nationalities hastened to pledge their 
loyalty. Among them, Friedman, while stressing "the exceptionally 
burdensome legal conditions" under which Jews lived, promised that 
'the Jews will go forth to the battlefield shoulder to shoulder with all 
the peoples 1 of Russia* He evoked not only stormy applause oil all 
sides but shouts of H Bravo" by his assertion; 'In die present hour of 
trial, pursuant to the call sounded from the height of die Throne, wc 
Russian jews will as one man stand under die Russian banners and 
will devote all our strength to repelling die foe/ Even Miliukov and a 
scries of spokesmen much further to the right could evoke no greater 
response from die receptive Duma. 1 

The Russian Press of course did not lag behind the Duma deputies. 
Perhaps specially impressive, however, was a letter to The Times 
{18 September 1914, p. 9) from a Russian exile, Vladimir Burtsev, 
who had been an active Socialist Revolutionary for some thirty 
years: 'Even wc, the adherents of the parties of the Extreme Left, 
and hitherto ardent anti-militarists and pacifists, even we believe in 
die necessity of (his war/ How insignificant seemed Lenin’s suggested 
thesis, penned a month later, after Ins arrest in Austrian Galicia as a 
potential spy and his expulsion to neutral Switzerland, dial 'by far the 
lesser evil would be the defeat of the tsaris monarchy and die tsar s 
armies. . * /* 

This rally around die dirone was by no means confined to rhe Duma. 

1 GosiidarstvennaLi Duma, Chervenyi sczyv T aascdanic iiulia (8 August) 
191.1, St&t&grafieJittJfe Qtehttz pp. 1S-25 p<mm* 
i Lenin, 'The tasks of revolutionary social-democracy in iIk European wari, 
6 , in Sot:hifKnu\3, XVIII, 46. 
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To the public at large the change of die name of the capital from 
St. Petersburg to Petrograd seemed long overdue and was generally 
welcomed. Resentment was directed at the Germans and contributed 
to reinforce the remarkable stolid courage which Russian infantry 
normally display. Although military preparations had been incom¬ 
petent and wastcfully managed, Russian soldiers initially did not on 
occasion hesitate to go into battle literally barehanded, waiting for 
opportunity to pick up the rifles of their fallen comrades. Russian 
workers, except during the initial mobilization, exempted from service 
at die front, similarly showed good spirit in the factories. Strikes fell 
to a very low ebb, and strikes of political character were almost 
unknown. It cannot be said that the war was ever popular among die 
peasant masses; rather, it was frankly received as an overwhelming 
misfortune, but not as a misfortune imposed by the tsar, or even by the 
landlord nobles. One is reminded of tire No vgorod populace in 1257 
when the Tatars insisted on subjecting that city to tribute: 'who were 
good stood by St, Sophia and by the True Faith; and they made 
opposition*. 

Despite delays in mobilization caused by the economic weakness of 
the country' as well as by incompetence and corruption in Jiigh places, 
the Russian ‘steamroller did indeed roll into East Prussia and into 
Galicia while the Germans were busy widi their drive iu the West. 
Before the W'ar was a month old, however, the Russian invasion of 
Germany was overwhelmed in the battle of the Masurian Lakes, wliich 
incidentally created die Hindenburg legend. Thenceforth, the war 
brought Russia an ahnost unbroken series of defeats. In the summer 
of 1915 the Russians not only were expelled from Galicia but lost all 
Poland and considerable additional territory, as far as the gates of Riga. 
In 1916, when the Germans again concentrated their efforts in the 
West, the Eastern front, despite desperate Russian efforts, remained 
virtually unchanged; Rumania's entry into the war on the side of die 
Allies merely gave the Central Powers a fresh area of conquest. 

The causes of Russia s unhappy military record were numerous, and 
not all purely Russian. One of the major difficulties, a shortage of 
ammunition, was frilly shared by the English and the French well into 
191 Russia, how ever, proved completely unable to overcome it 
until, by the end of 1916, Allied shipment through Murmansk and 
Archangel, supplemented by the long Iiaul from Vladivostok, gave 
hope of launching a really successful Russian offensive in the spring of 
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i£i? r To mate matters worse, the Russian Artillery Department was 
administratively independent of the Ministry of War and was headed 
by a wholly incompetent Grand Duke, surrounded by corrupt 
subordinates, The civilian Ministry of War was itself poorly co¬ 
ordinated with the Supreme Command of the army, and both com¬ 
plained bitterly of lack of co-operation from the other. Although 
nominally the Council of Ministers was collectively responsible to the 
Emperor, each minister, who owed his place 10 intrigue and personal 
favour rather than to administrative ability, frequently acted inde¬ 
pendently of his colleagues. All attempts to improve matters, whether 
made by the few conscientious ministers or by leading members of 
the Duma, were foiled by the jeUy-like character of the ruler, in whom 
all authority theoretically resided. Again and again, men such as 
Rodrianko, the president of the Duma, whose persona! loyalty to the 
monarchy is beyond all question, had the experience of receiving a 
courteous and apparently sympathetic audience with Nicholas, only 
to find later ill at in fact they had made no impression. Ministers who 
offered critical suggestions were given warm thanks and soon after 
relieved of their posts, 

Nicholas^ decisions — if one can use die term in connection with a 
man of so weak a w ill - were determined by his wife, a woman chiefly 
distinguished for the vindictive rancour she continually displayed 
towards all who did not show adequate appreciation of her husband's 
august majesty and her own infallible wisdom. She, in her turn, was 
subject to the control of all sorts of ambitious adventurers, and parti¬ 
cularly of faith-healers. Outstanding among them was Rasputin, w ho 
professed to he a monk and w ho, in his career of debauchery, was 
protected against the ecclesiastical authorities by powerful friends at 
court. His apparent success, based on low cunning, in contributing 
to the survival of the haemophilic heir to the throne had since ipoy 
given him increasingly complete ascendancy over die neurotic Empress 
and therefore gave him access eo all state and military secrets, I hough 
there is no indication of deliberately treasonable activities on his part, 
his greed and craving for sensual indulgence made him an easy mark 
for contractors anxious to make financial profit by knowledge of the 
government's military plans. There is no doubt that, indirectly* he 
more than once enabled the Germans to penetrate Russian strategic 
intentions even before they were divulged to the Russian generals 
who were to carry diem out. In many other ways, roo + Rasputin 
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became a symbol for alt the evils chat affected Russia’s conduct of the 
war. A word from ‘Our Friend', passed on by the Empress to the 
Emperor, was the surest way of effecting another move in the constant 
replacement of officials, the game of ‘ministerial leap-frog', in which 
genuine devotion to Russia seemed to be die surest road to dis¬ 
grace. 

It would, however, be a mistake to ovcr-empliasixt the inadequacy 
of the Emperor, the ill-advised interference of the Empress, and the 
shame of influences such as that of Rasputin. Even had the cote of die 
autocratic regime been sounder, it is difficult to see how the progressive 
degeneration of a country too weak to support the terrific stresses of 
the war could Jiavc been checked. It should not be forgotten that all 
the other major belligerents, though economically, socially and 
politically far healthier and stronger than was Russia, suffered fright¬ 
fully from internal exhaustion. Toward the end of 1316 all of them 
seemed at the point of cracking; Germany’s suffering in the 'turnip 
winter* found compensation only in the Russian Revolution; France 
had to jail many a prominent politician for ‘defeatism’; even in 
England, Lord Lansdownc, architect of die BtretiK Cordate in 1904, 
officially urged a negotiated peace. In the case of Russia it is not sur¬ 
prising that similar stresses produced far greater strains. The early 
defeats and the inability of the Russian commanders to repair the 
damage had been prepared by conditions that have little to do with 
the personalities ill tile capital. 

The mood of general devotion was of very short duration. Dis¬ 
couragement seized the peasant rank and file and rapidly affected even 
the generals. The vast superiority of the German artillery fire-power 
wiped out whole Russian regiments without any assistance &0111 the 
German infantry. Raffled and humiliated, the Russian sea of grey coats 
had to draw back before an almost unseen enemy. Even in 1914, 
General Yanushkevidi, chief of staff to the Supreme Commxnder-b- 
Cliief, had become, as he himself acknowledged, 'hysterical'. [11 
November 19(4 he reported that General Ruszky, one of die most 
successful of the Russian leaders, had ‘suddenly lost faith b the troops'. 
In December he reported that 500 Russian prisoners, rescued by Cosh 
sacks, had rounded on their deliverers: ‘Who the devil asked you to do 
tiiat? We don’t want to starve and freeze again.' 1 The Russian peasant 

1 'Perepiska V. A. Sukhernlmova s N. N. YmushWcW. in Kmmyi 
Arkhiv t T p JI, 130-1741 UI T 29-74 pmsim. 
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did not have the positive nationalist urge of so many Austro-Hungarian 
subjects, particularly the Czechs, that induced them often to surrender 
Cfi moist, bus, tom from his fields and his family for purposes lie little 
comprehended, he could not withstand the shortages, not only of guns 
and ammunition, but of food and clothing as welL The French 
ambassador to Russia, who commented frequently on the 'enormous 
losses P suffered by the Russian army* ‘the fatigue of its troops and the 
exhaustion of Ies munitions* and its 'frightful sacrifices*, was pleased to 
record General joffres message of ^admiration for die magnificent 
effort of die Russian armies' p which 'thanks to their bravery and 
tenacity, have succeeded * * - in thus rendering the greatest service to 
the general cause*; it was small wonder that Joffic felt it to be a ques¬ 
tion of honour as well as interest' to launch an offensive to relieve the 
pressure on the Russians/ Many a Russian general found it difficult 
wholeheartedly to condemn even ‘disgusting cases* of troops who were 
'weary of die hardships of war* and depressed by + die enemy's obvious 
superiorityThere was a rapid growth of a spirit that has been 
described as Tolstoyan, of meeting die enemy with offerings of bread 
and salt, and which curiously presages Trotsky T s later theory of no 
war, no peace 1 . 

If the front was profoundly troubled by the spectacle of mass 
surrenders, of self-inflict ion of ‘finger-wounds*, and of wholesale 
desertions* beginning as early as 1914 and constantly increasing! the 
rear was in even worse condition. It was notorious that the morale ot 
units in reserve! which frequently had to drill with broomsticks instead 
of rifles, was normally lower than that of those at the front, so much 
so tint front commanders viewed reinforcements with die greatest 
mistrust. Recruiting of conscripts presented extraordinary difficulties. 
In rite summer of i$l$ the Minister of die Interior privaiely admitted 
to his colleagues: ‘The police are unable to cope with the mass of 
slackers/ He added: H If it becomes known that the calling up of soldiers 
of the second category is being carried out widiout die sanction of 
the State Duma, 1 fear that in the present humour we shall not get a 
single man/ This secret meeting bad been opened with a disheartening 
report from the Minister of War, General Polivanov, who painted a 
picture of utter defeat and confusion* concluding with the words: I 
place my hopes on the impassable distances, on die deep mud, and 

1 Pa!£ologue T Us Jfit™ ttart* * h 3^4 Ifi 

a Yakovlev, artful v 1917 goJy t pp. I-J- 
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on the grace of St. Nicholas of Mirlikia, the protector of Holy 
Russia,' 1 

The marvel is not that die regime collapsed but rather that it survived 
so long. It is an extraordinary' tribute to the capacity for endurance of 
suffering, perhaps also to the ‘darkness' of the Russian people. It is 
worth noting diat the steady deterioration of the power and prestige 
of the monarchy owed extraordinarily little to any ‘light’ cast by 
revolutionary propaganda. It was not propaganda that made art officer, 
wounded and decorated for heroism, say to Itis father, the President 
of the Duma, We are ready to die for Russia, for our Mother country, 
but not for the caprice of the generals. . . ,** The commanders of the 
several fronts, in conference with the Minister of War, all urged that 
the material conditions under which the soldiers existed were the 
basic cause of demoralization. Ironically enough, the War-Censorship 
Section of the Twelfth Army at die beginning of February' [917 
confidently reported that the excellent and timely supply of warm 
clothing’ 3 had more than counteracted the effect of German peace 
proposals, of Wilson's speeches, and of the had influence of Czech 
prisoners of war. 

After all, despite die worry of the generals, it was not die front 
army that precipitated die revolution. The significance of the army 
for die revolution was not that it led but di&t, due to its demoraliza¬ 
tion, it could not be used, as it had been in 1905, 10 suppress the 
revolution. 

Nor was the revolution initiated by die peasantry, on which nine- 
teenth-century revolutionises had staked their faith. Of die approxi¬ 
mately 15,500.000 who served in die armed forces, at least 80 per cent, 
were drawn from the peasantry, of whom, it was estimated, there 
were some 27,000,000 of military age. Labour shortage, rather than 
land shortage, was the prevalent condition, which bore more hardly 
on landlord agriculture than on peasant. The acreage sown to graiu bv 
peasants seems actually to Iiavc increased substantially during the war 
years, while die area under the more commercial, and more efficient, 
supervision of landlords declined sharply. Temporary cessation of 
pca&mc Land-hunger tended to produce quiescence in the countryside, 
though die progress of the Stolypb reform was seriously slowed. 

1 Yakhoorev, *Noi« on meetings of the Council of Ministeis’, in Arkhtv 
russkoi rtvotmiJiij XYIIJ^ 3^ yj. 
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The workers n a rurally gave more trouble than did the peasants. As 
also in Western belligerent countries, the demand for industrial labour 
and the rapidly rising cost of living resulted in a revival of strike 
activity. As early as the summer of 1915, ar a secret meeting of the 
Council of Ministers, General Ruisky referred to the condition of the 
workers in the Petrograd plants, pointing out that they were perform¬ 
ing extremely intensive labour and feeling the full burden of the liigh 
cost of living; the factories had not set new rates of wages, and the 
workers, to avoid starvation, had to resort to overtime, which was 
definitely exhausting diem: most serious attention must be given to 
die matter and speedy measures taken, since strikes and accompanying 
disorders were possible. Then, remarked General Ruzsky, the war 
would be absolutely hopeless. 1 In 1915 the number of strikers was, to 
be sure, little more than half the figure for the pre-war boom years 
1912 and 1913. In 1916, however, it reached new heights, while 
workers participating in strikes of 'political or non-economic* character 
made up one-third of the rota!; 'political" strikes, however, lost an 
average of Jos than two days per striker, 'economic' strikes nearly 
five days. It should also be noted that 'political 1 strikes were not by any 
means always revolutionary in spirit; they could be set of! by an 
incident such as the arrest of a street orator for falsely reporting Russian 
victories. Although the government was at times seriously worried 
whether it had the force it w as accustomed to use to suppress ^disorders*, 
the Russian labour movement during the w r ar showed less conscious 
ambition to take matters into its own hands than did. for instance, the 
shop-steward movement in war-time Glasgow. After all, despite the 
fact that prices rose in some cases as much as ten times the rise in wages, 
the factories were, after the initial mobilization, recognized as reason¬ 
ably safe refuges against die rigours of the front. 

The Marxist socialists, whose chief purpose it was to lead the workers 
in the direction of revolution, were in no position to give any guidance. 
Their only legal leadership lay with the thirteen Duma deputies 
elected in 1912. Of these, die six Bolsheviks ('majority men*) had in 
193 3 been induced by the police-agent Malinovsky — under the dual 
urging of Lenin and of his police employers - to break with the seven 
Mensheviks ('minority men') led by Chkhcidze- Malinovsky's sudden 
resignation from the Duma in May 1914-which failed to open Lenin's 
eyes to die realities of the position - had left the Bolsheviks in the Duma 

1 YakiiontoVj op. eiL, p, 66 , 
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without effective leadership; the five, together with Kamenev, editor 
of Previa, had been arrested in November 1914, and after a public trial 
in February 1915 had been exiled to Siberia, On die spot there remained 
no one of more consequence than young Molotov - that 'incurable 
dtniib-beU\ as Lenin is said to have called him 1 - 10 represent the ideas 
of Bolshevism. Social democracy,, therefore, was represented only by 
the Mensheviks, who, like their counterparts, the Left-wing socialists 
of Western Europe, saw 'defendsnf (or ‘soriaKpatriotisnf) as the 
crying need of the moment. They advocated peace* but not defeat. 
Under Ghkhcidze + s leadership the Mensheviks opposed further grants 
of war-credits and worked for an early peace by international socialist 
effort. They accepted the Zimmer wald condemnation of die "capitalist 1 
war* which iheir spokesmen in emigration p Martov and Axelrod, 
helped frame in September T915 B bur they were deaf to the impreca¬ 
tions which the 'Zimincrwald Left'* led by Lenin in Switzerland* 
heaped on them and on the phrase-lover* Trotsky. 2 They were 
resolutely opposed to all efforts tq scrap die old Socialist International 
For a new, Tliird* international and simply did not envisage the possi¬ 
bility of proletarian revolution during the war. 

The non-Marxian socialists were also divided. The Socialist Re volu¬ 
tionaries, by virtue of their boycott of Duma elections, could operate 
only underground. Their propaganda* especially among workers 
drafted into die army, gave special alarm to the police, but they 
themselves had not thought out their ideas 10 she stage of making any 
preparations for insurrection. In the Duma the Trudoviks joined the 
Mensheviks in Zimmerwa Id opposition to continuance of the war. 
As early as August 1915? Kerensky and Chkheidzc advanced in the 
Duma the idea of a democratic peace, without annexations and 
without indemnities. Yet they, too, refused to accept the slogan of 
'defeat' and showed no conscious desire for revolution. 

It was the bourgeois Cadets in the Duma who became once more 
die focus of opposition to the autocracy* ccntmig now on the auto¬ 
cracy’' s conduct of the war. Not only the Cadets* but other groupings 
well to the Right of them, permitted themselves ever increasingly open 
criticism, going so far as to charge treason* of the way things were 
going in Russia. By September 1915 there had definitely taken form a 
Progressive Bloc , its chief architect W’as Professor Miliukov, veteran 

1 Wolfe* Thru who mad* u Rcvetuthn^ p, 563. 
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leader of the Cadets, but it extended so far to the Right as to include 
even Count Bobrinsky, the immensely wealthy spokesman of the 
‘progressive group of Nationalists', Its programme centred around the 
establishment of a ‘ministry of confidence' (nor of a responsible 
ministry) and insisted on 'strict obse rvance of the principles of legality 
in administration'; it demanded political and religious amnesty, 
recognition of the rights of Poles, Jews, Finns, Ukrainians and trade 
unionists; it urged that the peasants be placed on a footing of legal 
equality with other classes and pressed for many other reforms, 
including permanent prohibition of the sale of alcoholic liquor. It did 
not allude to radical solution of die agrarian problem, much tess 
advocate any measure which could be deemed socialistic. 

The formation of the Bloc-into which the Leftist parties, the 
Trudoviks and Mensheviks, were not invited - posed a grave problem 
for the ministers. The majority of them, though conceding the desk- 
ability of adjourning the Duma, advocated coming to some under¬ 
standing with die Duma majority. As Sazonov, who still retained his 
office as Foreign Minister, put it: 1 find diat for interests of state we 
have 10 support this Bloc* which is essentially moderate. If it falls apart, 
we will have one far more to the lefo . , . Who will benefit? In no case 
Russia/ Another minister, lest perturbed* also advised preliminary 
conversations with representatives of the Bloc about their programme 
and agreement to whatever was acceptable in it: "Thus we would 
open a way our for the Duma people, who crave adjournment because 
they feel die hopelessness of their position and arc afraid that in die 
end they will become a plaything in die hands of left elements. 1 The 
Minister of the Interior agreed, remarking that such procedure 'will 
raise the credit of the government in the country , for we shall be 
acting in agreement with the Duma people. It will be easier for us to 
govern, ,.. If we succeed in attracting to our side against the Kerensky* 
even two hundred of the Bloc, it will give us great strength, which 
will play an enormous political role/ 

A report tom the Minister of die Interior that ‘in general die 
programme of the Progressive B!oe is in significant degree acceptable 
and differs only in details from the government's viewpoint" evoked 
from another minister die proposal chat they should suggest to the 
Emperor that he lei the Duma, "form a cabinet corresponding to die 
expectations of die country'. 1 Most of die iiunisters enthusiastically 
1 Colder, op. dt. t p. 13.4; for full text, cf. Ibid., pp. 134-1J*- 
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endorsed this proposed leap in the direction of genuinely responsible 
government, but the prime minister, stubbornly admitting chat he was 
‘arduic’, consented only to report their sentiment to the tsar. 

On his return from Headquarters, he announced the tsar's decision 
to adjourn the Duma without more ado. Although the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and of War (the latter expressing his fear of die con¬ 
sequences on the morale even of officers at the front) accused him of 
having failed properly to represent the views of his colleagues, and 
although the Minister of the Interior emphasized that he could not 
rely on the forces at his disposal, even in Moscow, to suppress popular 
disturbances, in which the thirty thousand convalescent soldiers dicre 
would certainly join, the prime minister could not be budged: ’The 
Duma will be adjourned on die appointed day, and nowhere will there 
he any bloodshed.’ 1 

For die moment, indeed, no disastrous consequences ensued, but the 
credit for die outcome must be given to the Bloc, not to Goremykin, 
A few weeks later a new prime minister, Sturmer, reconvened the 
Duma, and die Progressive Bloc peacefully continued its agitation, 
though with mounting bitterness and vehemence. Yet its intentions 
were by no means revolutionary. Miliukov stubbornly and success¬ 
fully resisted die efforts of Left-wing members of his own fraction to 
shift its orientation. Tile chief of die Moscow Security 1 Division in the 
Department of Police, Colonel Martynov, turned in what he repre¬ 
sented as an ‘almost verbatim report* of a speech made by Miliukov 
at a Cadet party conference in June 1915, expressing his dread of a 
popular outbreak: It would not be a revolution, it would be 4 i J f 
awful “Russian revolt, senseless and merciless*’, that made even 
Pushkin tremble. ... It would be a new w-ave of those dregs rising 
from the depths that mined the beautiful shoots of die revolution in 
190$. Ho matter what the authority be, bad or good, firm authority is 
more necessary- now than ever.’ a At the other end of the Bloc, a 
Nationalist deputy argued the need ‘to replace the discontent of die 
masses, which might easily lead to revolution, with the discontent of 
die Duma. ... It seemed to me as if we were a chain such as soldiers 
form when they link hands. ... We hold each other’s Irnnds and do 
not let the mob break through.’* Nevertheless, the agitation carried 

1 Yafchomov, ap. at., pp. 107-136 passim. 

1 Grave, Bur^buii^tin nakanurte fcvral' skoi trvvtiuzsii, pp. 62-63, 

* Shuigin, Dni, pp. 113-114, 
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on by the Duma undoubtedly contributed in the long run nor only 
to inspire and inflame uneasiness among dic^masses but, what was 
perhaps more important, to hasten the undermining of the self- 
confidence of the most devoted servants of die autocracy, civilian and 
military alike. As Shulgin recorded in his diary, There are moments 
when I begin to doubt.. . where we had agreed not to fan the fee but 
to extinguish the fire - Are we fulfilling our intention? Are we 
extinguishing the revolution?* 1 

Before the eyes of the ministers hovered the spectre not merely of 
violent mass revolution but of quiet* and possibly permanent, super¬ 
session of their audio rity by elected bodies, whether national, such as 
the Duma, or local, such as the zemstvos and the city dunias. As 
MaJdakov, Minister of die In terior at the beginning of the war, had 
phrased it: "According to my secret informations diis conference, 
under cover of the needs of the army, will discuss the political situation 
and demand a constitution.' s hi the face of an indignant Rodzbnko, 
anxious only that the soldiers should be supplied with boots, even the 
'archaic' Goremykin overruled bis colleague. Under pressure of the 
German advance in the summer of 1915, die government, unable to 
provide the army with food and clothing, sanctioned the formation of 
self-constituted War Industries Committees to discharge, on a voluntary 
and non-profit basis, functions winch properly belonged to die state 
itself. Had it not been for die work of the public-spirited citizens who 
threw themselves into the cask of organizing victory in the rear, Russia 
could not long have continued in die war. 

The initial shock of losing practically all her foreign trade had 
threatened to have a severe depressing effect on Russian industry. Tills 
had soon passed, for the government's war needs resulted in shortages 
of supply. At first, consequent rising prices were taken as encouraging 
signs of the recovery of economic health. As time went oil, however, 
the impossibility of matching demand with supply became alarming. 
This was particularly true of Russia because of die pre-war scarcity of 
skilled labour, of reserves of capital, of transport facilities and of fuel 
and raw materials. 

Before die war Russia had imported, mainly by way of die Baltic, 
a quarter of the coal she consumed; now, when she needed far more 
coal than in peace-time, die only import routes open were the Arctic 
and the Pacific. Neither of these routes was anything like adequately 

t Jbic^ p + 67, * Rodaianko, Op, rit, p, 120* 
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supplied with means of transportation connecting them with the 
centres of consumption, and the enormous distances would m any 
case have made hauling of heavy or bulky goods prohibitive. The 
deficiency was not made good at home; output of coal in 191 6 was 
only half what it had been in T913. Wood, which Russia had in 
abundance, was a poor substitute for industrial purposes, and the supply 
of petroleum, though increased by one-third, did nor keep pace with 
die appetite of the railways. 

Production of iron T the most important of all raw materials for war 
purposes, also dropped absolutely, though less sharply; excluding 
occupied Poland, output of pig-iron was down by one-tenth in 1916 
as against 1913, The textile industries, too, suffered from lack of raw 
materials. The cutting off of the export trade might have been expected 
to result in increase of the supply for Russian consumption, but the 
general decline in agricultural production p resulting largely from 
shortage of labour and work-animals, left even die army far short of its 
requirements, Even in cotton goods supply lagged far behind the rising 
demand; though increased production of raw cotton in Central Asia 
balanced the fall in imports, virtual suspension of imports of cotton 
yarn aggravated the situation. Still worse was the situation with 
wool, for which Russia had before the war depended mainly on 
imports: as early as 1915* in the face of greatly increased demand, it 
had 10 be admitted officially that the supply was only about one-half of 
the pre-war consumption. In sole leather the shortage was particularly 
bid; while the demand for boors for the army shot up to be almost 
equal to total pre-war consumption, the war-time deficit averaged 
about 20,000,000 pairs of boots a year. 

Russia's railway system bad never been adequate for the country's 
rapidly expanding needs. In war-time, mobilization of the army and 
its continuous reinforcement and supply were a necessary first charge 
on its capacities. Even with the most intensive use of locomotives and 
cars, normal traffic had to be heavily curtailed, aggravating die 
shortages of fuel and raw material available for industry. In its turn, 
intensive use of rolling-stock resulted in sharp decline, particularly in 
die number of locomotives, which fell from 20,000 m 1914 to under 
17,000 by Ipitf. Under war conditions in Russia it was not possible 
to maintain, much less to increase, the serviceability of die railways. 

One of die gravest aspects of the industrial picture in war-time 
Russia was an incorrigible labour shortage. Although the government 
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fairly early in the war had granted exemption from eonseriprion to 
most factory workers, much damage had already been done by loss 
of skilled workers in die haste of initial mobilization. The usual supply 
of new recruits to industry was surplus labour in die village, but this 
was now drawn off into the armed forces. Money wages increased 
substantially, but the gain in real wages was not impressive. In efforts 
to increase the labour force in the factories and mines* large numbers 
of prisoners of war and of refugees from occupied areas were assigned 
as workers; women, and children were also employed. The result was 
a serious progressive decline in average output per worker; proclama¬ 
tion of total prohibition of alcoholic liquor, which dealt a terrific 
blow to government revenue* was not enough to restore labour 
efficiency. 

The crux of die problem was that of food supply* which was closely 
connected with die impossibility of maintaining die transport system 
and of preventing the decline of industrial production for the civilian 
market Weakened byabsorpdon into die army of so large a proportion 
of its manpower* the peasantry could be offered no incentive to struggle 
to maintain production, while the surplus it still did produce could noi 
be effectively conveyed to places so remote from die source of supply 
as was Petrograd. 

Left to its own devices, the government could not have seriously 
combatted this complex ol retrograde tendencies in the Prussian 
economy. However grudgingly, it was forced eo accept a substantial 
measure of co-operation from Russian industrialists, who were the 
real architects of the system of state controls imposed in die effort to 
stave off total collapse of Russian industry and transport. In the long 
run the task was hopeless. 

Under pressure of the Union of Cities, of the Union of ZmshW and 
of the War Industries Committees, the government allowed itself to 
be guided in die task of organizing the economic front. It would 
perhaps have preferred to attack war profiteering, although wholly 
unable to roof out peculation among its own officials. In any case, die 
autocracy could not per nut itself to feel gratitude tor the w ork of 
private volunteers from die ranks of busings men. To have done so 
would have been to confess its own inutility and co provide over¬ 
whelming argument for revolution* in die sense of the establishment 
of a genuinely constitutional, perhaps even a democratic, regime. 
Prince G. E. L*vov, leading figure in die work of the zemstvos and first 
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prime minister after the revolution* well summarized the position in 
September the Government ttsell intends to organize for victory* 
and considers it unnecessary for the popular representatives to take 
part l l * we have to manifest civic courage of a high order, bearing in 
mind that it is not the Government but die people* tliatis fighting the 
W3r - The Government may hold itself aloof from die people, bu t we 
shall be only still more confirmed in our conviction that the organiza¬ 
tion of victory is possible only through full union of the Government 
and the people. L . + Let the purely formal responsibility for, + „ the fate 
of our country rest ■with the Government - + . we shall continue 
imflag gtngty to work and perform our national duty/ 1 Even so humble 
an altitude could not prevent the War Industries Committees and the 
Unions of Cities and of Zcmstv&s front supporting the agitation led by 
the Progressive Bloc in the Duma and from urging formation of a 
government of confidence. 

In the autumn of 1915 another element was introduced by organiza¬ 
tion of a labour section of the Central War Industries Committee. The 
representatives, elected in the facto tics by die workers* were not anti¬ 
war, the) proved themselves quite willing to co—operate with the 
capitalists in its more vigorous prosecution. The Bolsheviks* who 
attempted to deer thdr own candidates with the idea of boycotting 
meetings of the Committee, suffered defeat at the hands of the com¬ 
bined forces of social-patriot 1 Mensheviks and of ^Narodnik' Socialist 
Revolutionists. Nevertheless, the Workers Group of the War Indus¬ 
tries Committee became naturally more outspoken than their more 
cautious bourgeois 1 colleagues in pressing for resolute elimination of 
the autocratic regime and complete democratization of the country*, 2 
It was from this group that came the call* on 6 February 1917, f Q t a 
mass demonstration to greel the Duma on z 7 February and urge it to 
tike oyer the reins of government. The demonstration, sabotaged by 
the Bolshcvtb, who tried to steal the .how by staging a demonstration 
o* their own - which was wretchedly unsuccessful - four days earlier, 
caused utile disturbance. 

The tsarist government was nor destined to be overthrown by 
dchbcratc intent bar to collapse of its own ineptitude, hasting alienated 
die active support of all strata of society as well as of the army. In 
Sluilgin s words. The trouble was that in all that huge dty [I’ctrograd] 

‘ Colder, op at., P . i 4 p; for full text, cf. ibid,, pp. , 4< s. f4 . 
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it was not possible to find a few hundred people sympathetic 
towards the government. Even dial’s not all. The trouble was, the 
government didn't feel sympathetic toward itself. In fact there 
was not a single minister who believed in. himself and in what he 
was doing. Not one of them w as capable of banging his fist on die 
table. . * 

Among the colossal blunders of the moribund autocracy was the 
decision, in September 1915, that Emperor Nicholas should himself 
assume supreme command in place of his father's cousin, Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaevich. The step was energetically opposed by die 
devoted Rodzianko, by the empress dowager, and by many others; 
eight of die ablest ministers tendered their collective resignation. The 
harm lay not only in the fact that the mihtary position did not improve, 
save on the Caucasus front, to which die Grand Duke had been 
transferred. At Headquarters the emperor was almost completely 
isolated from any competent civilian advice. Direction of the state was 
more than ever concentrated in the hands of the Empress, who began 
to be called, however unjustly, "the German'. The countervailing 
Influence of the 'chatterbox', that fat Rodzianko*, was reduced to 2 
minimum, and only the thought that all ills were assignable to the 
"dark' influence of Rasputin consoled those who strove to maintain 
their faith in autocracy. 

By the end of 1916 the most extreme reactionaries w ere reduced to 
despair. On 2 December Purislikevich, a Duma deputy' associated with 
die notorious "Black Hundreds', launched in the Duma a Jong* vitriolic 
attack on Rasputin, concluding with a ringing demand that the 
ministers "overcome their cowardice and use their access to Head¬ 
quarters to plead with the Sovereign to deliver Russia from this filthy, 
vicious and venal peasant*. He was startled by the number of congratula¬ 
tions lie received from 'an infinite number of people *. * known and 
unknown*. 1 Among those who congratulated him was a Prince 
Yusupov, well known as a wealthy art connoisseur, closely connected 
with the ruler by marriage. Yusupov, however, emphasized the futility 
of such an appeal. The upshot was that Purislikevich, Yusupov, a 
Grand Duke and a few other extreme monarchists prepared a careful 
plan. On die night of z$ December Rasputin accepted an invitation 
to Prince Yustipov’s home to meet his wife. The Prince greeted Ras- 

1 Shulgin, op- ciLf p- H 7 + 

1 Pmishkfivich, Comment j'm mi Haspouiint^ pp. j£, 4). 
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putin cordially and left him in an apartment liberally provided with 
poisoned wine and poisoned cakes. On his return Yusupov was dumb¬ 
founded to find Rasputin still greedily consuming die refreshments, 
without visible effect. A shot front Ynsupov’s revolver brought the 
victim to all fours, but he managed to scrabble up the stairs and, despite 
severe dubbing by the conspirators, to escape into die courtyard. 
Three more shots brought inquiring policemen, who were quieted by 
being told that a dog was being shot. The supposed corpse was hastily 
bundled over the parapet of one of the Neva bridges; an autopsy is 
said to have found w ater in the lungs. By reason of their own high 
station and of widespread sympathy for their act in influential circles, 
the murderers escaped serious punishment. 

Rasputin had been ‘removed’, but all went on as before. The 
disappearance of die scapegoat merely forced criticism to focus on the 
Emperor himself, or at least on die Empress, for the remaining two 
and a half months of the tsarist regime, the possibility of assassinating 
the Empress or of incarcerating her in a convent, and perhaps even of 
deposing the Emperor himself, in order to save the monarchy, was 
bruited in the salons of the capital and even at the tables of die generals 
at Headquarters. One of die most determined fighting generals, 
Krymov, later distinguished by his energetic hostility to the socialist 
revolution, met, in January 1917, with a group of Duma deputies at 
Rodzianko s apartment in Petrogtad. ‘The spirit of the army*, said 
Krymov, is such (liar the news of a coup d Jut would be welcomed 
widi joy. A revolution is imminent, and we ar the from feel it to be so. 
If you decide on such an extreme step, we will support you,’ Dr. 
Shingarev. a Cadet deputy, exclaimed; ‘The General is right. . . , But 
wdio will have the coinage to undertake it ?’ 1 To Rodzianko's dismay, 
other deputies chimed in with vigorous words, but it was dear that 
the civilians hoped the generals would take die initiative. Such an 
Alpliouse-a nd-Gaston situation, in which the military and the civilians 
each offered the other the honour of initiating the palace revolution, 
could of course lead to nodung. Revolution was indeed close at hand, 
but it was to come not dirou gh die conscious planning of any indivi" 
duals or groups but by spontaneous action and reaction. 

The initial impetus came neither from professional revolutionaries 
nor from malcontent patriots, not yet from workers or soldiers, but 
from women and boys, who, after standing in long lines before the 
Rodiianko, op. civ, pp. 
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bakers' shops on S March 1917, were told there was no bread* Largely 
unbelieving* and suspecting hoarding for speculative profit, they 
became disorderly. When the police intervened* the cry of'bread" was 
naturally supplemented with the cry of Mown with die police 1 * which, 
re verbe racing throughout the dry, grew into die cry of'down with the 
autocracy 1 , 'down with the war 1 . On succeeding days rioting multiplied 
under the triple slogan of'bread* peace and freedom 1 * The bread riots 
evoked sympathetic response from overdriven factory workers. 
Strikes spread rapidly. Some employers responded with lock-outs, 
but the more usual result was that factory managements abandoned 
their property. Disorders so elemental, so unorganized* by unarmed 
mobs, could doubtless have been suppressed with ease had the Petro- 
grad garrison consisted of well-disciplined troops of pre-war calibre. 
Actually, despite the renowned historic names of some of the regiments, 
die garrison consisted only of training cadres, which had not yet been 
reduced by incessant drill in the manual of arms and in barrack-square 
evolutions to the level of semi-automatons. When ordered to fire on 
the mobs, such taw troops were still capable of hesitation, of reflecting 
whether they should shoot down fellow-Russians* who* after all, 
were asking only for bread and peace, the desirability of which was 
quire comprehensible to any human being. 

In truth, he who hesitates is lost. In streets where the soldiers fired 
into the Crowd, as most of them did in die first days, die mass of 
survivors fled down side streets; but in those cases where hesitant 
soldiers fumbled widi the bo 1 ^ of dieir rifles or fired into the air, the 
crowds rushed forward, embraced the soldiers, and the process- 
somewhat erroneously called 'fraternization* - absorbed the troops into 
the riotous mob. News of such incidents spread by the military grape¬ 
vine* and more and more of the soldiers became infected by a holiday 
mood* scarcely affected by ideological considerations. Efforts to recall 
the disobedient units to their barracks and to have diem disarmed by 
more sober-minded forces were of little avail. Relaxation of discipline 
grew like a snowball, and the authorities soon found themselves with¬ 
out any reliable forces. By 12 March it was clear that die Revolution 
bad taken place. Even the Cossacks made common cause with dieir 
fellow-conicripts in grey. The police, a professional, mercenary and 
therefore more reliable force, were joyously slaughtered by the troops 
who had joined the rioters. Without obedient armed forces, the dis¬ 
credited government was utterly powerless. 
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Suggestions for Further Reading 

Colder* s Dommetits of Russian History ipi 4-tpl 7 is of exceptional value, 
though a wort 10 be consulted rather than read. Chernov's Great 
Russian 'Rcvdutitm provides a penetrating introductory analysis from 
the standpoint of a revolutionary intellectual who played a significant, 
if not helpful, role in the Revolution. For the contemporary reactions 
of Lenin in exile, see his The Imperialist War (vols. XVIII and XIX of 
the English translation of his Collected H'brita, 2nd cd,}. 

Most of the monographs in the Carnegie series on Economic mid Social 
History of the War are well worth examination. Rodzianko’s Reign of 
Rasputin is die memoirs of die President of the Duma, loyally trying to 
serve die Emperor and yet to save Russia. 

Sazonov's Fat fat Yean, Izvolsky's Recollections of a Foreign Minister t 
Buchanan's My Mission to Russia, and L J aIeologuc + s An Ambassador 7 s 
Memoirs deal principally with diplomatic aspects from die standpoint 
of leading participants' C. J. Smith, The Russian Struggle for Power, is a 
recent study of tsarist diplomacy during the w ar. 

On the military side, sec Brusilov's Mens rites and especially General 
Golovin's The Russian Army in the World War. 
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Rarely has history witnessed such a sudden and total collapse of power 
as occurred in those March days of 1917. Even to the Duma intellectuals 
die immensity of what was happening was none too dear. The 
Progressive Bloc had since 19 1 5 been pressing hard for concessions 
diat would* it thought, save die regime by taking the Duma into real 
partnership with the ruler* It had never willed overthrow of the 
monarchy. Its most insistent demand had been for die appointment of 
a ministry 'of confidence', to be headed by the president of die Duma* 
Rodziajiko, and to include, along with Cadet and Octobrist leaders 
such as Miliukov and Guchkov, die most honest of die old conserva¬ 
tive bureaucrats, such as Krivoshrira, General Polivanov and Count 
Ignatiev* The Bloc had not requested formal recognition of the 
principle of ministerial responsibility* 

In the midst of die rioting in Petrograd it was stunned by an Imperial 
edict proroguing the Duma (11 March). News of the edict* released 
by die prime minister on 12 March* swung die rioters and the defecting 
troops of die garrison into a mood suggestive of that of the Paris mob 
of 1789, which had tumultuously rallied to the cause of the National 
Assembly. On 12 March 1917* icm of thousands of unorganized and 
leaderless people - workers, soldiers, housewives - swarmed to the 
Tauride Palace to hail the Duma. Their support was no more welcome 
than that of the rioters who had stormed the Bastille or carried out the 
march to Versailles, Shulgin* one of the most articulate and conserva¬ 
tive members of the Progressive Bloc, recorded Ills impressions in his 
diary: 

The endless, inexhaustible current of die human flood poured into 

the Duma [building! ever new * * * But no matter how 
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many there were, they all had the one face: villainous, brutish, 
stupid. . . . God, how ugly it was! So ugly that, clenching my 
teeth, T felt within myself a melancholy, helpless, and therefore 
all the more spiteful, rage. Machine-guns! Machine-gum, chat's 
what I wanted. For 1 felt that only die tongues of machine-guns 
could be understood by the street rabble and that only lead could 
drive back into its lair the terrible beast that was escaping. Alas, 
this beast was His Majesty the Russian people. What we had so 
dreaded, what we had wanted to avoid at all costs, was already a 
fact. The revolution had begun. 1 

Rodzianho had assembled m his office the leaders of a*I the factions 
in the Duma. They decided loyally to obey the order of prorogation. 
A mee ting of members of the Duma was convened; to emphasize that 
this gathering was only an informal conference', not a meeting of the 
Duma, it was not held in the usual ha!!. In the confusion* all that could 
be done was to agree to the formation of a 'Provisional Committee* of 
Duma members, on which Kerensky, leader of the Trudoviks* and 
Chkhcidze* leader of the Mensheviks, were invi ted to serv e along with 
the leaders of the Progressive Bloc. Rodztanko, its chairman* bom¬ 
barded Headquarters with telegraphic appeals that the Emperor 
immediately appoint the long-craved "ministry of confidence'. For the 
rest, he and liis colleagues wore themselves out b efforts to greet the 
street crowds in the name of Holy Mother Russia’ and to achieve at 
lease some semblance of a return to order. 

The situation was very much complicated by the timuluneous 
formation of another potential power centre. This was the Council 
[SQviet) of Workers* Deputies, speedily restyled Council of Workers' 
and Soldiers* Deputies. Yet it would be quite wrong to think of the 
Duma Committee and the Soviet as aval aspirants for power. Neither 
had the slightest intention of formbg a revolutionary government. 
The socialist leadership in Russia was as much taken by surprise and as 
devoid of ideas of how to cope with die fact of revolution as was the 
liberal leadership of the bourgeois parties. This was due not merely 
to the fact that none of the outstanding leaders of the socialists* whether 
Social Democrats or Socialist Revolutionaries, was on the spor. The 
first-string socialists* even less in touch with devclopbg realities, were 
no less caught on the wrong foot. The actual course of events simply 

1 Shubin, op, dt.* p. 
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did not coincide with the preconceived ideas of any of the schools of 
professional revolution ists H 

just as the rioting crowds, the striking workers and the mutinous 
soldiers had acted without premeditation and 'without guidance, so 
the Soviet began, to be elected, as early as 9 March, by blindly spon¬ 
taneous action of factory workers who remembered the days of 1905 
but did not even know where the delegates they were acclaiming were 
to meet. Ir was only on tz March that the members of the Workers' 
Group of the War Industries Committee, released from arrest by mob 
action, met in the Tauridc Palace with socialist members of the Duma 
and organized a Provisional Executive Committee of Workers 1 
Deputies 1 , Tins body took measures to organize the food supply and 
established a sort of revolutionary genera! s taff to control the lioliday- 
making soldiery. It also immediately issued a proclamation addressed 
to die citizens: 

Meeting in the State Duma, representatives of the svorkers, 
soldiers and inhabitants of Pctrograd announce that the first 
meeting of their representatives will be held at 7 o'clock tonight 
in the premises of the State Duma. All the troops that have gone 
over to the side of die people are immediately to elect their 
representatives, one for each company The factories are immedi¬ 
ately eo elect their deputies, one for each thousand. Factories with 
Jess than a thousand workers will elect one deputy each. 1 

The resultant mass meeting that jammed into the Tauridc Palace, 
crowding the Duma members out into committee rooms, unquestion¬ 
ably better reflected publ ic sentiment than did the Duma members. 
Yet die method of election bad not been systematic; die deputies were 
hastily named by acclamation or, at best, by show of hands in response 
to a shouted nomination. It was impossible to check the credentials of 
those in attendance, who soon numbered nearly three thousand; the 
organizers of the Soviet had no list of the factories and military units 
entitled to membership. It was even recognized that some men were 
entitled to membership merely on the strength of their records and 
organizational connections. The absence of a well-developed trade- 
union organization, the consequent lack of well-known labour leaders, 
the preponderance of ignorant peasant-soldiers, the necessary secrecy 

1 Piontkavsky, Khrtstom mite pa isivnt Okria&r'rifrt rtvoEuuti (jrd mL), 
pp. 57 ja. 
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and pseudonyms that shrouded the identity of members of the relatively 
tiny socialist parties - all contributed to the difficulty of finding 
appropriate leadership for the Soviet. 

It was no accident that Duma deputies, whose names had become 
familiar as spokesmen of opposition, should play the leading role in 
the Soviet. The only organized groups representing the masses in the 
Duma were ihe Mensheviks and the Trade vita; the Bolshevik deputies 
had been sent to Siberia in 1915, and the Socialist Revolutionaries had 
boycotted the election in i g 12_ Consequently, the Georgian Chkhcidzc, 
leader of die Mensheviks in die Duma, was installed as president of the 
Soviet; as vice-presidents were chosen Skobelev, another Duma 
Menshevik, and Kerensky, leader of the Trudoviks. The latter now 
announced chat he was actually a Socialist Revolutionary, an assertion 
which, to the later regret of die old parry leadership, was nor repudi¬ 
ated. A large executive committee, composed of persons imbued with 
die most diverse ideologies, was also chosen. The Soviet itself could 
not possibly initiate anything; it remained a huge sounding-board, 
receiving reports of the actions of its Executive Committee and ratifying 
them with varying degrees of enthusiasm. 

From 12 March to 13 March there was a sort of vacuum of power. 
Nominally* the autocracy' still existed; actuallyit had no functioning 
agencies in die capital. The Duma existed only in the form qf the 
unofficial Provisional Committee, still hoping that the Emperor would 
vest with authority a 'ministry of confidence*. The Soviet, or its 
Executive Committee, was* by virtue of its psychological influence 
over the masses, in truth the government; yet it refrained from openly 
assuming power. 

On [4 March the Soviet issued to the Pettograd garrison the widely 
misunderstood Order No. 1, which provided (§ 6) that In formation 
and in discharge of service obligations soldiers must observe the 
strictest military discipline/ 1 The Order, however, pennJctcd complete 
relaxation of discipline when the soldiers were oifduty, emphasized 
the right of the soldier to participate in elections to the Soviet and to 
army committees, and forbade the surrender of weapons to officers. 
This last point, startling as it seems, was even more emphatically 
incorporated in a simultaneous order by the military commission of 
the Provisional Government ser up by the Duma members. As soon 
as it became clear that some soldiers were interpreting Order No. 1 as 
1 Demkin, J, pan I* 
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meaning that they could elect their own officers, the Soviet issued a 
clarifying Order No + 2 making it plain that the political rights of a 
soldier as a citizen did not alter the authority of his military superiors 
over him as a soldier. 

The damage to military morale often attributed to Order No, I in 
reality had already been, done by the fact of revolution, which had 
opened wide the gulf between the old officer caste and the bulk of the 
revolutionary army, Shulgin tells a pointed story of how lie was 
approached in the crowded corridors of the Tauride Palace by a 
soldier who asked if there were ‘any good ones' here. To Shulgin's 
proffer of cigarettes the soldier indignantly explained that he meant 
officers, adding that his regiment had officers but that dicy were no 
good. Among die first duties of the Provisional Committee was the 
task of dissuading regiments from shooting their officers. For its part, 
die high command of the army, though quite willing to accept the 
downfall of an inept autocrat, bowed to the Revolution only in the 
hope that it would facilitate the task of defeating the enemy. Fearful of 
the consequences of relaxing the harsh discipline to wJiich they were 
accustomed, the generals perhaps unnecessarily alienated the rank and 
file by fecqucndy rejecting reasonable requests simply because they 
were made by subordinates. 

It was very difficult tor most men to adjust to the new conditions of 
life and to act decisively in unaccustomed ways. Shulgii/s recolleciions 
of diose confused days serve to illuminate she situation. He pictures 
most of she Duma men, himself included, wandering around picking 
up rumours, watching die mob dtronging through the Tauride Palace* 
or holding aidless futile discussions in committee rooms. In striking 
contrast Is his story of what happened to Shcbeglovitov* die first of die 
tsar's former ministers to be dragged to die Duma by a threatening 
mob* of how Kerensky pushed his way through die crowd, announced 
that Shcheglovitov was under arrest, adding loudly, 'The Duma does 
not shed blood. 1 Similar is his story of hosv Protopopov, Minister of 
the Interior and perhaps the most hated of all Rasputin's creatures* 
came in panic to surrender himself to the Duma; it was Kerensky who* 
commandeering die services of two soldiers with fixed bayonets and 
repeating with emphasis l Do not dare touch this man/ escorted the 
quaking Protopopov through the midst of the milling, hostile crowd 
to 5afcty in a committee room. In similar vein is Shulgirfs story of how 
Kerensky* accompanied by two soldiers bearing a bundle of papers* 
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interrupted a committee meeting of his colleagues; dismissing the 
soldiers, he announced that the papers were the secret treaties with the 
Allies, which their fearful custodian had turned over to him. Leaving 
his irritated and dumbfounded colleagues to put the precious docu¬ 
ments in the only place of safekeeping they coutd think of - nndcr the 
cloth-draped committee table - he soon returned to add to the cache 
two million roubles lie had found in some government office. 

Thus early in the Revolution the young Kerensky, a man of tremen¬ 
dous physical energy and an impassioned orator, began to move into 
the limelight. While others mourned and conspired, Kerensky mani¬ 
fested a bustling activity, though ro what end no one knew. "He grew 
on the mud of the Revolution/ sourly noted Shulgin, ‘mud on which 
he was already accustomed to run and jump when we dad hoe even 
know how to walk*. 1 

At the moment, however, Kerensky was not a phenomenon of 
primary importance. The chief question of the moment concerned the 
relationship between die Duma Provisional Committee and the 
Executive Committee of the Soviet. In Kerensky*5 own phrase, he, 
although a member of both, took no part whatever in these academic, 
dogmatic discussions, I was entirely taken up by the whirlwind of 
revolution, - It was Miliukov, who had amply proved his capacity, if 
not as a statesman at least as a politician, who played the chief role in 
hammering out an agreement. 

The leaders oi the Progressive Bloc, now organized as the Provisional 
Committee, were loath to abandon Hope that the Emperor could still 
be persuaded to legalize the overturn by appointing a ‘ministry of 
confidence, which might yet enable them id still the commotion and 
canalize the Revolution into the course they bad always wished for + 
The Emperor, however, remained obdurate; on iz March he bad set 
in motion a picked force, which on the 14th reached the suburban 
palace-town of fsarskoyc Selo, only to melt away in peaceful contact 
with die mutinous garrison. The Emperor himself left Headquarters by 
train to join h is w tic and children at Fsarskoyc Selo, b ut was forcibly 
diverted to Pskov, headquarters of the Northern front. There, on 14. 
March, he reluctantly agreed to appoint Rodzianko prime minister; 
the latter, however, advised the generals by telephone that it was 
already too late. On the morning of the t$th F after telegraphic con- 

1 Shulgin, op. dt., pp. 142, 1*7, 134, 

1 Kerensky, Cntafixtan of Lib*rty f p r 17^, 
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solution of the generals commanding the various fronts, the stunned 
Emperor was persuaded to abdicate in favour of his son. Unaware of 
this, Guchkov and Shulgin had set out for Pskov; on their arrival they 
were shocked at the passivity with which Nicholas U confirmed his 
abdication, substituting his brother Michael as his successor. They 
had no trouble in securing his signature, predated, to the appointment 
of die ministers they proposed. The list was headed by Prince George 
E, L vov, an ardent zemstvo worker whose party affiliation hid shifted 
from the Cadets closer to die Octobrists. 

It was; all in vain. On their return to PecrograJ p the delegates were 
roughly received by hostile crowds. The following morning (l6 
March) Grand Duke Michael, on being bluntly informed by Rodzianko 
diat his personal safety could not be guaranteed* declined to assume 
the crown unless it w r ere tendered him by die promised Constituent 
Assembly. Nor was it deemed prudent for die Provisional Committee 
to flaunt the Emperoris consent to die appointment of Prince LVov as 
prime minister* Legal continuity of the executive authority had come 
to seem less important than forestalling assumption of the reins by die 
'scoundrels' in the Soviet. The Provisional Government established at 
Pctrograd on 15 March with LVov at its head thus represented, to 
its own regret, a revolutionary break with traditional authority. 

The fear that the 'scoundrels' would wish to set up a revolutionary 
government of dieir own was as baseless as the hope that die Provisional 
Government established by the Provisional Committee of die Duma 
could carry out the policies of the Progressive Bloc. The theory of 
soviet government* as formalized by the Bolsheviks after their seizure 
of power in November, was no part of the thinking of the original 
Soviet, Its purposes were negative rather than consciously positive; 
it simply sprang into existence to defend the cause of revolution, 
whatever rhat might prove to mean. It was based on no previous 
organizational experience on the part of the masses and was therefore 
constrained to follow the lead of the small socialist intelligentsia^ 

Yet the socialists were hopelessly divided among diemsdves* The 
leading role was initially played by the Mensheviks* Their whole 
theory was based on die Marxist concept that proletarian-socialist 
revolution must be preceded by bourgeois-democratic revolution- 
Until the victory of the liberal bourgeoisie over the autocracy was 
complete, it was the duty of socialists to abstain from taking power. 
The Bolsheviks, as professed Marxists, shared this basic view, though 
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Lenin had been developing a corrective idea; since die Russian bour¬ 
geoisie was not itself democratic, in Russia the bourgeois-democradc 
revolution could be accomplished only by an alliance between the 
working class and the peasantry; admittedly, the proletarian-peasant 
dictatorship could not even attempt to adiievc socialism until it had 
com pieced the bourgeois-democratic revolution. The Mensheviks 
retorted that 10 proclaim die dictatorship of the proletariat at a stage 
when only liberal and democratic reforms could be achieved, when 
there was as yet no possibility of a transition to socialism, could bring 
only stultification and frustration of the masses. 

At this rime the Bolsheviks had no clear-cut policy' to offer. During 
die interregnum, on Ij March, PrapJa had urged the workers and 
soldiers to 'elect representatives ro a Provisional Revolutionary' Govcm- 
metu\ but die appeal was ignored by the Soviet. After the return from 
Siberia {25 March} of Kamenev and Stalin, who prompdy took over 
the direction of Bolshevik tactics* the Bolsheviks on die spot drew 
closer to the Mensheviks. In Pravda (28 March) Kamenev attacked the 
"empty" slogan of‘Down with the war** while Stalin apparently worked 
for organizational unity with the Mensheviks. On 9 April he told his 
colleagues iliac 'die Provisional Government lias in fact undertaken to 
intrench the conquests of the revolutionary people', adding that 'it is 
not advantageous for us to force events and thus hasten the secession of 
the bourgeois strata, which later must inevitably break with its*. 1 

The Socialist Revolutionaries, unhampered by commitment to 
Marxist dogma, could not rationalize their desire to avoid taking 
power on the same grounds as did die Social Democrats. The S.K.s 
had always rejected die concept of a "bourgeois* revolution to be 
followed by a proletarian' one* They argued in terms of a transitional 
period of "labour democracy' during which, without the aid of 
govern ment edicts, the socialist mode of production would in free 
competition with individualist economy prove its superiority and 
peacefully emerge Triumphant. 

There were also sharp difrcrcnces of opinion* w'Jiich cut across socio¬ 
economic ideologies, on die question oi die proper attitude tow T ard the 
war. The great majority of socialists rejected the notion of turning 
foreign war into civil war* The main argument was whether* since 
victory' over the foreign aggressor was of paramount importance, the 
war must take precedence over class and party struggles (the defends^ 

1 Chernov, op. rit* p. 41a; Stalin quotation not included in hus Sochintmia. 
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position) or whether it was first necessary to effect a change in war 
aims in the interest of a ‘democratic* peace (the 'revolutionary licfcncist' 
position). 

To die confusion of purposes there was added the obvious fact that 
the socialist intelligentsia., adept at underground activity and at formu¬ 
lation of hair-splitting theoretical programmes, had absolutely no 
experience in the practical handling of administrative tasks. The 
'bourgeois' leaders lad had considerable experience, through practical 
work in the Duma and its commissions, as well as through direction 
of zemstvos and city dumas. The socialists had spent too much of their 
time in prison, in Siberia, or in exile, troubled mainly with the prob¬ 
lems of their own private affairs; their parliamentary' activity had been 
confined to irresponsible denunciation of the autocracy' and of capital¬ 
ism, without the need to work out practicable solutions for day-to-day 
problems. In addition, they now T found themselves sw r amped with a 
flood of new recruits, inspired by revolutionary enthusiasm but 
difficult for the old party leadership to control and educate. 

Only on the surface was Soviet abstention from taking power moti¬ 
vated by doctrinal considerations. Ac bottom there was the sheer 
realization of die inadequacy of their preparation for the immense 
task of guiding the revolu tionary monster. The Soviet therefore adop¬ 
ted the attitude that the task of government belonged to the "bour¬ 
geois', The role reserved for the Soviet was to exert pressure on the 
Provisional Government to guarantee that ic would pursue a demo¬ 
cratic course. The bourgeoisie must not, however* be alienated* lest it 
throw itself into the anus of whatever reactionary forces might still 
survive. Consequently, the Soviet did not raise demands for socializa¬ 
tion of industry or for transfer of privately owned land to the peasants. 
It did advance the idea of a ‘democratic peace without annexations or 
indemnities and with self-determination for all peoples, but it did not 
press for immediate forthright clearing of the air with Russians allies* 
much less for a separate peace. It confin ed itself in the main to insistence 
on the grant of civil liberties and accepted the idea that all other major 
questions should be determined by a Constituent Assembly* to be 
elected as soon as possible by universal, direct, equal and secret suffrage. 
In the meantime the Soviet, at least by implication, took the position 
that the Provisional Government was to carry out the legislative wishes 
of the Soviet, as though it were a cabinet responsible to the Soviet. 
Yet the Soviet refused point-blank to interest itself in the personnel of 
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the Provisional Government, beyond refusing to send representatives 
into it . In this contradictory attitude lurked the seeds of that "paralysis 
from without 1 that plagued the first Provisional Government, 

On this basis the Fetrograd Soviet an 15 March ratified the agree¬ 
ment between its Executive Committee and the Provisional Commit¬ 
tee of die Duma, The points stipulated by the Soviet were: (i J amnesty; 
(2) freedom of speech. Press, assembly, association and strikes; (3) 
subjection of die soldier to 'strict military discipline' while on duty, 
with preservation of all the rights of other citizens when off duty; (4) 
a citizen militia subject to democratically elected local authorities; (5) 
abolition of class, nationality and religious restrictions; (fi) guarantee of 
iion-inccrfercncc with die Fetrograd garrison, The question of republic 
or monarchy was specifically reserved for the Constituent Assembly. 
The Soviet announced that \ve propose, to the extent that the nascent 
authority takes action toward realizing these duties and decisively 
fighting against tile old authority, that the democracy must lend it its 
support 1 . 1 A curious addendum attached by the general meeting 
required diat the Manifesto of the Provisional Government be signed 
not only by its members but also by Rodzianko, president of the 
Duma and chairman of the Provisional Committee. 

The Lvov government, installed in die Mariinsky Palace, loyally 
lived up 10 these terms. It was made up almost entirely of Cadets and 
Octobrists; 11s two strongest men were Miliukov, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Guchkov, Minister of War. Minor posts had been offered 
to Chkhcidze and Kerensky; Chkheidze, obeying the Soviet, declined, 
but Kerensky accepted the office of Minister of Justice, His explanation 
to the Soviet that he would be its "eye*, watching die Ministers without 
committing die Soviet, was applauded but not endorsed; however, he 
was not deprived of his vice-presidency. 

The regime has often been characterized as die 'dud power*. It 
would be more accurate to say that this was the period of soviet rule 
in Russia, for the Provisional Government had no independent means 
of enforcing its decrees. Workers and soldiers habitually checked every 
order of the ministers to be sure the Soviet approved. Ultimately 
Guchkov* physically ediausted and nervously w orn out by the neces¬ 
sity of constant speech-making to secure compliance with the simplest 
directions* quit his office in disgust. All sorts of people brought their 
personal problems to the Soviet rather than to the Ministries; even die 

1 Rtivliatsti* tpi, Op, dt, 1, tpo, 
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banks applied to die Soviet rather than to the Pro visional Government 
for permission to reopen (i 6 March}, Only under pressure of the Soviet 
did the Provisional Govern men t order (20 March) ancsi of Nicholas II 
and Isis immediate family, who were to be detained at Tsaiskoye Selo; 
a commissar of the Soviet was to assist in guarding them, asid any 
further arrangements for their safekeeping were to be undertaken only 
with the consent of the Soviet, Similarly, Soviet insistence farced 
Prince L'vov {25 March) to relieve Grand Duke Nicholas Micholaevich 
of his post as Commajider-in-Chicf, 10 which he had been elevated 
at the time of the Emperor's abdication. As Sukhanov, a left-wing 
Social Democrat, recalled, 1 we had to... take over various functions of 
“administration^ while creating and maintaining the fiction that the 
Mariinsky Palace was '"governing"/ 1 

Nor was this true only in the capital- The Pctrograd Soviet had only 
a local bash; the Provisional Government theoretically governed the 
whole Empire. Yet it was to the Pctrograd Soviet that other soviets of 
workers* and soldiers' deputies, speedily elected all over the country 
and in die army, looked for leadership. On 11 April an All-Russian 
Conference of Soviets was opened at Pctrograd; by 325 votes to 57, 
with 20 abstentions, it endorsed the 'revolutionary' defends/ position 
on the war of the Menshevik leader, Tsereteli, against Kamenev's call 
for international revolution. Not until June was provision made for 
more formal participation of odier soviets by convening the First 
All-Russian Congress of Workers 1 and Soldiers' Deputies, Organiza¬ 
tion of the peasants remained separate* though an All-Russian Congress 
of Peasants' Deputies assembled at Pctrograd in May. 

Occasionally, as at the naval base of Kronstadt, at the industrial town 
of Tsaritsyn (later famous as Stalingrad) on the lower Volga* or at the 
textile centre of Ivanovo-Voznesensk near Moscow, local soviets 
asserted their total supremacy* Even where they nominally accepted 
the authority of the Provisional Government, the soviets almost ai ways 
were the real centre of power. The Provisional Government, for its 
part, took no steps toward creating a new system of local government, 
either by attempting to set up a centralized network of revel urionary 
commissars or by developing new, democratically elected, autonomous 
organs. Absorbed by the immensity of its own problems and lulled by 
the flood of congratulatory messages from the provinces, it left matters 

1 Sukhanov, Znpifki 0 r^voiIuitii y It, 273-279 (onti tted from English trans¬ 
lation). 
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there to tale their course. Prince i/vov simply replaced the tsarist 
governors with the zemstvo presidents, leaving them to act according to 
their best judgment 

Equally serious was the failure of the Provisional Government to take 
account of nationalist aspirations. In the case of Poland, wholly 
occupied by the Germany Russia's new rulers promptly conceded 
independence; at the same time, in Pan-Slav spirit, they made it clear 
that they expected Poland to accept a binding military alliance against 
the Teutons. The Finnish constitution was restored, but without 
recognition of Finland's right to independence. Ocher subject nationa¬ 
lities, not then significant from the military point of view, were not 
encouraged in their aspirations, even for limited cultural autonomy. 
The natural consequence was increased restlessness, with rapidly 
mounting demands. 

The leading part was of course played by the largest of the ethnic 
minorities, the 'Little Russians 1 , who preferred to be known as Ukrain¬ 
ians. Ac Kiev die initial reaction to die Revolution had been the 
formation of organizations similar to those of die capital. Soon* 
however. Ukrainian intellectuals formed a rival organization* which 
took the historic name of'Rada'. Within a month the Rada had rallied 
die support of the rural Ukrainian masses and, under die presidency of 
the historian Hrushevski, was pulling forward demands for H A free 
Ukraine in a free Russia*. The Rada T s concept of autonomy included 
a separate Constituent Assembly for the Ukraine and. as far as practic¬ 
able without disorganizing die front, formation of a separate Ukrainian 
army. Although the Ukrainians showed no signs of desire to break 
away from a Russia reconstituted on federal lines* the reaction of the 
Great Russian minority in the Ukraine, sparked by the local Bolsheviks, 
was extremely hostile to them. For Pctrograd, however, despite 
increasing friction, the question did not become acute until July, 

The one field in which the Provisional Government acted with some 
energy was in the implementation of civil liberties. This had been the 
chief common denominator of the Duma members who had sponsored 
the government, and it had been die core of the agreement under which 
the Pctrograd Soviet had initially endorsed the new ministry. A sweep¬ 
ing amnesty was immediately granted, a swarm of revolutionaries of all 
hues came from prison, from Siberia and from abroad, with little or no 
gratitude Eoward the Provisional Government which liad authorized 
their return. Amidst nearly universal rejoicing* the death penalty was 
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abolished (25 March); courts-martial also were done away with 
(26 March) except at the front* and even there they were to include 
private soldiers. On 2 April 'all legal limitations on the rights of Russian 
citizens, based 011 faith or nationality*, 1 were terminated by government 
decree. Ii was \vith justice dial Lenin, immediately on his return from 
Switzerland (1 6 April), conceded that "Russia is now the freest of all 
the belligerent countries of the world**® 

In other respects, however, it was the Pctrograd Soviet, not the 
Provisional Government, that effected such reforms as w-'ere madc^ As 
early as 1S March the Soviet called for cessation of all strikes, and most 
workers returned to the factories the next day. It was the Soviet that 
stabilized the situation by effecting an agreement with the Pctrograd 
Manufacturers" Association (23 March), which established in the 
capital an eight-hour day with extra pay for overtime. Attempts of 
some generals to set the soldiers against the 'loafing 1 workers had little 
success, and only briefly. The agreement provided also that factory 
committees, elected without reference to the craft restrictions imposed 
by die law of 190^, should be recognized as die representatives of the 
workers in dealings either with the employers or with governmental 
authorities. The Provisional Government, on its general principle that 
all disputable questions should be left for decision to the forthcoming 
Constituent Assembly* took no steps to make the eight-hour day 
general. In Moscow die local Soviet, finding the employers obstinate, 
decreed die reform (31 March) on its own authority. In other dries 
the eight-hour day w r as introduced cither in the Pctrograd or in the 
Moscow way. 

The Pctrograd agreement though not legally sanctioned, w f as a great 
gain for the industrial workers, but it could not long satisfy them. 
Wage rates rose sharply, but galloping inflation prevented a correspon¬ 
ding rise in real wages. Substitution of time-rates for piece-work, 
slackening of labour discipline, and the tendency of workers to interrupt 
work for all sorts of meetings resulted in a great decline in produc¬ 
tivity. Shortage of materials and of fuel* aggravated by the spreading 
break-down of transportation, added so die human difficulties. Some 
employers, also, evinced a tendency to close down their plants rather 
than give in to the demands of their employees. Even during the 
revolutionary' honeymoon strikes did not cease. The efforts of the 

1 fftvo&msua ^17^3, op. dt, T, iqS. 

1 Lenin, 'April Haags’, #2, in SmAwwim, XX, 7&. 
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Soviet to restrain the workers played into die hands of irresponsible 
agitators. The mushrooming trade-unions tended to co-operate with 
the Menshevik leadership, but the factory committees, in closer touch 
with the excited workers and not burdened with over-all responsi¬ 
bilities, like the shop stewards in war-time Britain began to drift ever 
further leftwards. 

The problem which Russian revolutionaries had always linked most 
closely with die demand for freedom - the land - initially caused little 
trouble and received correspondingly scant attention. Most of the able- 
bodied males were in the army, not in the village, which for some time 
remained almost completely quiet. Here and there local organizations 
were set up to arrest a few particularly obnoxious officials, but with 
hardly any manifestation of bitterness towards noble landowners. 
Though they might help themselves to privately owned land, the 
peasants were disposed to be generous in allocating land for personal 
cultivation by former landholders. 

The record of die original negotiations between the Petrograd 
Soviet and the Duma Provisional Committee includes no mention of 
the land. Even the Socialist Revolutionaries, b a manifesto pledging 
conditional support to the Provisional Government (15 March), had 
made only passing reference to the desirability of organizing peasant 
unions and of preparing for die Constituent Assembly. The problem 
w'as die more easily ignored because such men as Rodzianko solemnly 
pledged (2% March) that ‘if die Constituent Assembly should decide 
that the land should go to all the people, it will be carried out without 
opposition". 1 On S April a meeting of the Peasants' Union, m which 
three thousand citizens, peasants and soldiers participated*, expressed 
its support for continuance of "the war for freedom' on the Soviet 
basis of no annexations, no indemnities, and the right of self-deter¬ 
mination; it also indicated its preference for a democratic republic' in 
Russia. Though the Peasants Union was more conservative than the 
peasant soviets which later assumed leadership, its resolution avowed 
its belief ‘that the land should be handed over co the toiling people, 
and that every one who cultivates the sod with Ms own hands has the 
right to dse use of it'; m conclusion it recommended that 'the land¬ 
holders immediately be given the possibility of sowing die empty 
fields, no matter to whom they belong', 2 

1 Rodzianko to Scmeoovsky Ftegimort, No. r h 1* (28) March 1517. 

* No. 27, 2 ? March (n April) 1917. 
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The Provisional Government took as little action as possible. On 
the one hand, fearing famine in the dries, it sec up (7 April) a state grain 
monopoly, to which all surplus grain was to be sold at hxed prices. 
On die other liand, as agrarian disorders began to increase, it estab¬ 
lished (4 May) a Main Land Committee, composed partly of appointed 
members, partly of elected representatives of local land committees, 
of the Petrogtad Soviet and of the Duma Provisional Committee, of 
peasant soviets and of the Peasants' Union, of the co-operatives and of 
the several political parties, both socialist and liberal Its task was to 
gather information on which legislation might subsequently be based. 
In the meantime, Shingarev, the Cadet then serving as Minister of 
Agriculture, issued a series of warnings such as that, in the meantime, 
‘arbitrary [local] action will lead to disaster for the state and. will 
endanger the cause of freedom by provoking discord’. 1 

Overshadowing all other problems was one that least of all could 
wair, the problem of the war. Notwithstanding a considerable amount 
of demoralization, the front still held, and the rear was still willing to 
support it. In die soviets the advocates for continuing the war, whether 
as 'defenrists' or as ‘revolutionary defencists’, had an overwhelming 
majority. Even the Bolsheviks through Kamenev proclaimed (28 
March) that; 

Not disorganization of the revolutionary and revolutionizing 
army and not the empty "Down with the war” is our slogan. Our 
slogan is pressure on the Provisional Government with the purpose 
of forcing it openly, before the whole of world democracy, 
immediately to make an effort to persuade all the countries at war 
to open negotiations about ways of stopping the world war. 
Meanwhile everyone remains at his battle station... .* 

This is exactly the spirit in which the Menshevik-led Soviet had already 
acted. Oa March it had broadcast an appeal to ‘the toilers of all 
countries’ to 'take into their own hands the decision of the question of 
war and peace’; specifically it called on ‘our brother-proletarians of the 
Austro-Gciman coalition to ‘throw oft’ the yoke of your semi- 
autocratic rule'. 3 

Miliukov, the chief architect of the Provisional Government, had 

1 Shingarev on peasant disturbances in Riiaan, Pioctkovsky, op, dt, p. 11 1 . 

1 ‘Without Secret Diplomacyin Lenin, Soshimniia, XX, 6oi. 

* Rtvoliuttwt ifljgoda, op. at, I, I99> 
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no sympathy for such nonsense. A politician of proven ability, he 
aspired also to be a statesman. As he later proudly boasted to his party 
colleagues (22 May) he was determined to realize Russia's historic 
desire to "secure sovereign rights over the Straits’, 1 as promised by the 
secret treaties of 1915. As Foreign Minister, he was careful to include in 
his first note to the Allies (iS March) the double-edged assertion that 
‘the Cabinet,,. will remain mindful of die international engagements 
entered into by the fallen regime and . . . will devote all its energy to 
bringing the war to a victorious conclusion. . . Soviet protests 
induced Prince Lvov to issue {9 April) a reassuring statement that 'the 
Russian people is not working for increase of its external power at die 
expense of other nations’. 3 The All-Russian Conference of Soviets of 
Workers and Soldiers Deputies, at which for the first time representa¬ 
tives of provincial soviets sat with members of the soviet of the capital, 
responded approvingly and ‘called on all the workers in factories and 
mills, on the railways, in the mines, and in other enterprises w orking 
tor the army and for the home front to carry on their work with die 
utmost intensity. The economic gains of the working class and die 
striving for further reforms not only must not weaken labour energy 
bur must raise the productivity of labour to the utmost degree in the 
interests of providing for all the needs of the population and of the 
army,’ 1 In response to anxious inquiries from England and France, 
Miliukov dispatched a new note (1 May) in which, while paring 
tribute to the consonance between "the general principles enunciated 
by the Provisional Government* and ‘the lofty- ideas which have been 
constantly expressed , , . by many eminent statesmen in Allied coun¬ 
tries , he reaffirmed diac die Provisional Government, while safe¬ 
guarding the rights of our country-, will fully observe the obligations 
Assumed toward our Allies*, 5 

Hostile mass demonstrations and smaller pro-Miliukov demon¬ 
strations threatened to dash bloodily in the streets. General Kornilov, 
whose appointment to command the Petrograd military district had 
been one of the last acts of Emperor Nicholas [1 and who, according 
to General Denikin, at this time advocated 'a vigorous clean-up of 

J Colder, Op, dt, p. 334, 

Sack, Birth of die Rut-tian Democracy , pp, 14^48. 

1 Piontkovslsy, op. du, P- SG. 

1 Rtvo&itiSa !5>t?goJa, op, dL, n, S04. 

‘ Piorukovsky, ap, dt,, p. t 7 . 
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PctrogradV brought out artillery. Only die vigorous intervention of 
the Executive Commjctce of die Soviet which urgently ordered aJJ 
troops off die streets* avoided an outbreak (4 May). The Provisional 
Government hastened 10 assume collective responsibility for the 
Miliukov note of 1 May while explaining away its significance. 

Hopelessly weakened and resenting die way in which the Soviet 
Executive Committee, by its unauthorized action* had again proved 
itself the real government, L'vov’s cabinet once more appealed to the 
Soviet to share formal responsibility {1 1 May). The first reaction of the 
Executive Committee, by a vote of 23 to 22* with S abstentions, was to 
refuse (12 May). The following day, however, the resignation of die 
weary Guchkov emphasised die gravity 7 of die crisis* On 14 May, ill 
response to ail eloquent appeal by Kerensky, die Executive Committee 
voted, 41-18 with 3 abstentions* in fiivour of coalition in principle. 
Confused negotiations were ended only when Miliukov, who had 
stubbornly opposed coalition* was told that he must exchange the 
Foreign Office for die Ministry of Education, more appropriate perhaps 
for a professor. Announcement of Miliukov's resignation {16 May) 
opened the way for formation (38 May) of a new Provisional Govern¬ 
ment* The May Crisis was over. 

Still headed by Prince Lvov bur minus its two strongest figures, the 
government was increased in size to provide for a substantial minority 
of socialists. Kerensky moved up to Guchkov s place as Minister of 
War Among the new men were Chernov* die outstanding figure in 
the Socialist Revolutionary Party, who became Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture; the Menshevik Skobdev, one of the original vice-presidents of 
the Soviet, who became Minister of Labour; and Tsereteli* a Menshevik 
returned front Siberia, who* although only Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, became one of die dominant figures* The fact that die 
socialist members of die new cabinet openly regarded themselves as 
responsible to the Soviet, while the majority" of their colleagues owed 
their positions to die Duma Provisional Committee, guaranteed 
continued paralysis of the government* though now from within 
rather than from without* 

The agreed programme of die coalition touched, though vaguely* 
on more questions than had that of its predecessor. It of course com¬ 
mitted the government (1) to "peace without annexations, without 
indemnities, and on the basis of selfoieterinination of peoples. It 
1 Denikin* op* du, I* part I* 77. 
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emphasized (2] the need of Strengthening the beginnings of democrati¬ 
zation in our army' and ‘its fighting strength both for defensive and for 
offensive operations' as ‘the most important task of rhe Provisional 
Government’. It promised {3) to 1 fight economic disruption unflinch¬ 
ingly and decisively' and at the same rime (4) to take further measures 
for 'thorough protection of labour’. While ‘leaving to the Constituent 
Assembly decision of the question of transfer of the land into die hands 
of the toilers’, it proposed (5) in the meantime to ‘regulate the use of 
the land in the interests of the national cconomv and of the toiling 
population . It advocated (6) fiscal reform by way of‘increase of direct 
taxation of the propertied classes, It promised {7) ‘democratic organs 
of self-government and (8j the speediest possible convocation of a 
Constituent Assembly. In conclusion, it wistfully declared ‘that its 
fruitful work is possible only on condition of full and unconditional 
actual implementation of its fill power, so necessary for consolidation 
of die gains of the Revolution and for their future development.’ 1 

The fruits of its work were, however, small, and ‘the revolutionary 
people’ betrayed rapidly mounting impatience. The new Foreign 
Minister, Tereshchenko, did politely ask the Allies for a conference ‘at 
the earliest moment that conditions become favourable'® to reconsider 
^ ar aims, hut was cartful to assure them that separate peace was 
out of the question. Neither England nor France refused, but no 
definite progress was made. The newly belligerent United States, 
which had taken the lead in recognizing the first Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, read Russia friendly bur unnecessary lectures on the need to 
make the world ‘safe for democracy' by a'’partnership of honour in 
the great struggle for human freedom*. 4 To the war-weary Russian 
masses, hope seemed to centre mainly on the international socialist 
congress, to be attended by delegates from all the belligerent countries, 
which the Pctrognd Soviet was trying to organize at neutral Stock¬ 
holm. 

After the abdication of the Emperor the duties of Commandcr-in- 
Chief of the armed forces had, despite die protest of Rodzianko, been 
allowed to devolve on General Alcxeiev, former Cliicf of Staff. 
Rodzianko was only too well aware that Alexeicv had al ways resented 
the attitude ot the Duma and was always of the opinion that the army 

1 Pjonikovsky, op, dt., p. xdj-ioj. 

1 Ibid,, p, JI, 

* Roof, The United States and the Was; the Mus'itm to Russia, p. Id, 
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should give orders to the rear* and that die army should give orders 
to the whole people and that the army should as it were put itself at 
the head of the government 1 . He therefore recommended General 
Brusilov, who hs the only general who combines brilliant strategic 
gifts with an understanding of. . , the situation that is being created'. 1 
The energetic former War Minister* Guchkov, had retired about a 
hundred of the most useless generals bur had not touched Akxeicv or 
his new Chief of Staff, General Denikin; Denikin, the able son of a 
peasant, was later to be the most successful of the 'White' generals, 
Alexdcv, who was; to become the first organiser of the 'Volunteer 
Army" against the Bolsheviks, recorded in his diary that he himself 
always thought of the Soviet of Soldiers" Deputies as the 1 Soviet of 
Dogs' Deputies'. The new Minister of War + Kerensky, treated both the 
generals and die army committees elected by the soldiers in more 
gingerly fashion chan had Guchkov. Only after Alcxeicv had openly 
criticized the foreign policy of die coalition did Kerensky venture to 
replace him with die more amenable Brusilov (4 June). 

Encouraged by what seemed signs of better feeling between officers 
and men, and anxious to give more weight to its negotiations with die 
Allies for a ‘democratic 1 peace, the Coalition Government ordered an 
offensive against the Austrians in Galicia (1 July). Demoralization of 
the army had, however, already gone too far. At the time of die 
Revolution the troops were already tired by two and a half years of 
war; the collapse of authority in Petrograd inevitably much increased 
desertions, cases of refusal of the infantry to allow the artillery to 
provoke the enemy by firing on him, lynching* of conscientious 
officers, even instances of fraternization with the Germans. Propaganda 
to revive the fighting spirit of die men was snore vigorous and more 
intensive than was agitation designed to destroy morale. The newly 
elected All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies and die Executive Committee of die All-Russian Soviets of 
Peasants* Deputies issued an enthusiastic appeal to the army, including 
a 'call to the country Co strain every nerve to help die army*. 3 Special 
shock units, even a Women's Battalion of Death, threw themselves 
heroically into action, but nothing could compete with the unleashed 
instinct of survival and with, the Jure of expropriated land for the 
peasant recruits in their unfamiliar grey coats. Ir mattered litde whether 

1 Krainyi Arkhip II, 284-287* 

1 /putrid, 10 June (3 July) 1917. 
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individual generals won the co-operation of the elected army com¬ 
mittees or insisted on ignoring the 'democratic* principle. Despite 
some initial gains, the offensive faltered. On 19- July the Germans 
launched a counter-offensive; the Russian retreat approached the 
proportions of a rouL 

The stated domestic objectives of the coalition fared no better. The 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry had remained in the charge of 
the Cadet A, 5 . Konovalov, a textile manufacturer who had previously 
served as vice-chairman of the Central War Industries Committee. 
He now advocated heavy taxation of war profits and government 
management or even nationalization oi plants afflicted by severe labour 
disputes. When, however, it was proposed that controlled plants be 
administered through committees elected by the workers, Konovalov 
resigned {2 June), A simultaneous visit from Arthur Henderson, then 
leader of the British Labour Parry and a member of the War Cabinet, 
tailed to convince the majority of Russian employers that Britain's 
extensive system of state controls, worked out ill collaboration with 
British labour, was not socialism. The Provisional Government fearing 
the consequences if industry should withdraw its support, quietly 
abandoned its intentions. 

Without assuming some measure of control, it was hopeless to 
prevent wage disputes, inevitable in an inflationary period. Relations 
between capital and labour therefore steadily deteriorated 5 while the 
employers accused the workers of wanting the moon without toil* 
the workers accused the employers of trying to starve them into 
submission. The natural sequel was that die influence of the factory 
committees rose at the expense of that of the trade unions. The All- 
Russian Conference of Employers 1 Organizations demanded "the 
removal of interference by factory' committees with the jurisdiction of 
factory' administration 1 . 1 At an All-Russian Conference of factory 
Committees, held in June, were voiced demands that the workers s take 
over control of production and regulation in the plant". As Lenin had 
foreseen, syndicalist rather than socialist ideas Infected the proletariat; 
for the moment, what mattered was that industry w as becoming as 
disorganized as die army r and that old concepts oi subordination to 
properly constituted authority were breaking down all along the line. 

The other side of the coin was the 'protection of labour’. Here, too. 
the Provisional Government drew' a blank, not so much from lack of 
1 Pankratova, Fafyivkonrf Rassii .,,p, aoa. 
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igs own good will as from it* general habit of drawing back in the face 
of any resistance- A 'Labour Committee 1 was see up, composed of 
equal numbers of representatives of workers' organizations and of 
industrialists; its * impartial chairman' was the Menshevik Minister 
of Labour, Skobclcv* As one of die employers 1 members noted: 
The reports which preceded discussion of draft bills were carefully and 
intelligently prepared, and it was evident that everything had been 
strictly thought out and co-ordinated, .. , With their broad erudition, 
the young Marxist scholars during discussion of draft laws with marked 
ease supported their arguments with references to the Laws and customs 
of all the countries in the world, to resolutions of congresses, etc,., etc.’ 1 
The employers, unprepared, could only stall and dir eaten lock-on w. 
Nevertheless, of an imposing programme of social reform,, all that was 
enacted were an Absolutely harmless* law on labour exchanges and a 
heal til insurance law entailing 50 per cent contribution by the insured 
workers but with compensation for accidents resting entirely on the 
employer. All die rest - die 4 anci-sociaT unrestricted right to strike, 
prohibition of child labour ('counter to stem reality*), the eight-hour 
day, etc. - vveni back into ministerial pigeon-holes. 

Most disastrous of all was the inability of the Coalition Government 
to grapple with die problem of die land, perhaps die chief factor in die 
disintegration of the army. Basic though it was, particularly to die 
problem of the peasants in "grey coats", the land problem was the last 
10 force itself on die attention of the Provisional Government, and 
already when it was too late. The Socialist Revolutionaries had always 
demanded "the land for the people', and it was rliis party which grew 
most rapidly in membership following die Revolution. In addition, 
without reference to the Party and its slogans, the peasants tended, as 
it were instinctively* to feel diat die land was theirs, that those who 
expended their toil on the Land had a right to it. Especially with the 
increasing return of able-bodied men to die village* peasant disorders 
mu lei plied, both in violence and in scope. 

The Main Land Committee* belatedly set up by die original Pro- 
visional Government, bogged down in legalistic discussion; the local 
Land Committees, which tended to sympathize strongly with the 
demands of die peasants* fell foul of restrictive action by the Ministry 
of the interior, Chernov* Minister of Agriculture in the Coalition 

1 Aucrbadi, ‘RevaliutsEonnoe obshebestvo po lichuyiti vospomiRaniEam^ in 
Arkhiv Russkol RevolhiXiii^ XIV, 14-1 j, 
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Government* was die principal intellectual architect of S.R. policy; 
he was devoted 10 the ideal of effecting the promptest possible transfer 
of landlord land to the peasants. But he was preeminently a tlieotecidan, 
not a politician, and lie allowed himself io be blocked by the exigencies 
ofcoalition. Tt was the socialist minority in the Provisional Government 
that was now paralysed, and Chernovas best efforts to solve the land 
problem were persistently thwarted by the agreement to await decision 
by the Constituent Assembly. Meanwhile, overruled by his ^bourgeois' 
colleagues, he could do nothing but prepare for a grand reformation of 
land tenures in the hope that fresh inequities would not be precipitated 
by arbitrary seizures on the spot. 

The ideal of a democratically elected Constituent Assembly was 
immensely powerful. Though Russia had never had any experience 
of democratic action* the concept had captured the allegiance not only 
of die bourgeoisie but also of die masses. Even the soviets were regarded 
as only an interim regime, which would gladly hand over power to 
the freely chosen representative? of the whole Russian people. Yet the 
Constituent Assembly remained a dream. The original Provisional 
Government, to die chagrin of the Soviet, had suggested the summer 
as die earliest possible date. Not until 27 June was the date of elections 
finally set for 30 September. The fact of freedom and the aspirations 
of soldiers, workers and peasants unleashed by freedom could not be 
indefinitely res trainee,!. The 'revolutionary people* simply would not 
abide by the time-table set by the revolutionary leaders* 


Suggestions for Further Redding 

Goldens Documents and Chernov's Great Russian Revolution continue 
to be of outstanding value. For this period, see Lenin's Revolution of 
* 9*7 ( v °l- XX of the English translation of his Collected Works). 
T rot&k y s History of the Russian Revolution and Sukhanov's The Russian 
Revolution are important afterthonghts by two Social Democrats. 
Among Kerensky's apologia, his Crucifixion of Liberty h the most 
serviceable. For a bitterly rueful study of the role of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, see Radkey, The Agrarian Foes of Bolshevism; Stein¬ 
berg s In the Workshop of the Revolution b a subjective account by a Left 
$*R. Denikin s Russian Turmoil contains much valuable material torn 
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the standpoint of an able general. For an important extraneous factor 
affecting die development of the Revolution, sec Warth. The Allies and 
the Russian Revolution, Sack’s Birth cf the Rwawirt Dcmoaaey contains 
much valuable material, as well as photographs of most of the promi¬ 
nent participants. 
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Demise of the Revolution 

JULY TO NOVEMBER 1917 


By July the bankruptcy of the Revolution was imminent. Disappoint¬ 
ment of the hopes inspired in the anarchic masses was compounded 
by the disastrous failure of the July offensive against die Germans, 
which shattered the dream of an early peace. Even before the beginning 
of the German counter-offensive (19 July), the Cadets had precipitated 
a fresh ministerial crisis. The only bourgeois parts' that had maintained 
a semblance of organization, they had become increasingly convinced 
that it was folly to continue to accept responsibility for 3 movement 
that threatened to swing ever further to the Left'of anything they 
desired. Mindful tharthc French Revolution, after moving irresistibly 
Leftwards, bad at last swung back and permitted men like Abbe $iey£s 
to re-emerge as leaders, the Cadets seem to have felt it wise to cease 
trying to check die swing of die pendulum; by dropping out of the 
government, they might protect the party's reputation for sanity and 
be ready 10 return to the helm after a Russian Thermidor. 

The pretext for their escape from the Provisional Government 
offered itself in the Ukrainian question. The Ukrainians’ desire for 
autonomy had been gathering strength; it fed on the obvious reluctance 
of the Russian authorities, even after the entry of the socialists into the 
cabinet, to recognize the 'Litde Russians’ as worthy partners in a 
federal structure. In June, Kerensky visited Kiev; his emphasis on the 
need to postpone any decision until the meeting of die Constituent 
Assembly was ill received. On H June, Kerensky by telegram forbade 
the meeting ot * Ukrainian Army Congress; the Rada replied with a 
Universal [manifesto}, addressed ‘To the Ukrainian people! To the 
people of peasants, workers, toilers 1' and proclaiming that : 

Without separating from Russia, without breaking away from 

the Russian state, let the Ukrainian people on its own soil have 
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the right itstif to regulate its own life. Let order and harmony in 
die Ukraine be supplied by a People's Ukrainian Assembly (Sewn) 
elected by universal, equal, direct and secret suffrage. AH the laws 
that must supply this harmony here among us, in die Ukraine, 
may rightfully be issued only by oux Ukrainian Assembly. 1 

A delegation from the Ministry persuaded die Rada to accept a 
compromise: provisionally* until the meeting of the All-Russian 
Constituent Assembly, Ukrainian affairs were to be managed by a 
General Secretariat, to be set up by die Petrograd government in 
consultation with the Rada; minority groups in the Ukraine were to 
be given representation; during the war, the unity of die Russian army 
was to be preserved, slihough efforts were to be made to group 
Ukrainians in special units. Three of the Cadet ministers, emphasizing 
their sworn duty noc to anticipate due will of die Constituent Assembly 
and the basic features of the future state structure oi Russia'- by deter¬ 
mining a question to which in principle they cook no exception, 
promptly resigned (i 6 July)* 

Their withdrawal raised again the question of direct assumption of 
power by the soviets, at the head of which now stood die Central 
Executive Committee of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets oi 
Workers* and Soldiers' Deputies. This July Crisis was sharpened by the 
spread of Bolshevik influence in the Petrograd garrison, reflected in a 
disorganized and abortive uprising (16-17 July) against the Provisional 
Government. A regiment of machine-gunners, supported by some 
other troops and by sailors from Kronstadt, briefly terrorized the capital 
with indisc rintinaic shooting in the name of die Bolshevik slogan All 
Power to die Soviets'. The soviets, however, still did not wish the 
responsibilities of power, and die July Uprising was suppressed by 
troops loyal in deed as wdl as in w r ord to soviet authority. 

The First All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies (as distinct from die interim All-Russian Conference of 
Soviets mentioned in die preceding chapter) had held its first meeting 
at Petrograd on 14 June. It was elected by local soviets in rough 
proportion to their own electorates. Of the 1,090 delegates, only 77 $ 
declared any specific party allegiance; the S.R,s numbered 28 y T the 
Mensheviks 248, die Bolshev iks only 105. The main resolution of this 

1 Doroshenkoj Istoriia Ukrains t$t t f 89; Vinnichenko, 

natm, 1 , 719 * 

1 Piontkovikii, op. dt, ta& 
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Congress, explicitly endorsing the policies of the coalition Provisional 
Government, was adopted by a vote of 543 to u6, with j z abstentions. 
Tsereteli's defence of the need for coalition as being generally recog¬ 
nized was challenged by Lenin, who openly asserted drat die Bolsheviks 
w'ere ready at any minute to take all power in their own hands, 
adding laugh as much as you like". Kerensky chided Lenin: The task 
of,,. the Russian democracy is .., to consolidate its gains ... so thar 
Comrade Lenin, who has been abroad, may be able to continue to 

speak here and not have 10 go back to Switzerland_You are offering 

chilchsh prescriptions-"arrest, destroy, kill". What arc you - Socialists 
or the police of die old regime?’ At this point Lenin demanded that die 
orator be called to order, bur Kerensky continued, with prophetic 
rhetoric: You recommend that wc follow the road of the French 
revolution of *792.... When by unintentional, reckless alliance with 
reaction, you destroy our power, then you will open die door for a 
real dictator. ... 1 

Leadership remained with the Mensheviks and die SRs Partv 
labels, however, no longer had great significance, for ibc ^eklist 
organizations, w hile growing wildly in size, all shared in the general 
disintegrating processes of the Revolution, The cross-current of ideas 
ansmg front the unexpected character of practical developments split 
old-established ideological unities and led to foe formation of new, 

ephemeral groups. Individual revolutionists floated in and out of these 
alignments. 

Even before foe Revolution - indeed, before foe war - foe Men- 
shcvib had had great difficulty in maintaining die unity of their 
taction. One group among them, the ‘Liquidators’, had gone so fir 
in its Marxist reliance on foe spontaneity of tile growth of proletarian 
consciousness, as to express die belief that the Pam-apparatus 
could be liquidated as uimecessary in view of foe overwhelming 
mportar^c of foe materia 1 factors making for mass revolution. During 
V 1C ea 1 dmg f 0Up amon S ^ Menfoeviks rcmaijie j 

rue to their understanding of Marxism and to the principles of old- 
fashioned left-wing social democracy. But die headlong current of 

fl T f* Y° l ! ntry Marxism -as necessarily 

J“ “ d r feanng Bolshevik anarchy even more than 

bourgeois liberalism. In the persons of Tsereteli. Chkheidze. Skobclev 
and Dan they continued to dominate foe soviets, but, unwilling to 
Ptrvyi '~1 Imrnm, Sunogr^m ^ pp . ^ ?8j 3o 
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follow die impatient turbulent masses, which they were increasingly 
unable to hold in check, their leadership of the Revolution was ever 
more and more endangered. The man to whose thinking they were 
most indebted, Pkkhanov, had returned to Russia on IJ ApriL 
Stressing 'unity* with Russia’s allies, this most famous of Russian 
Social Democratic theoreticians and his handful of personal followers 
exercised no influence at all in the Russian Revolution. 

The historic leader of the Mensheviks, Martov, who had been Lenin's 
co-worker on Iskra until the split in 1905, had returned from Switzer¬ 
land by Lenin’s route (22 May). As an orator, as a writer and as an 
analytical thinker, Martov towered above all other Russian Social 
Democrats - Plekhanov, Lenin and Trotsky not excepted. As a man 
of action, however, he was hampered by his own intellectual power of 
seeing dearly all sides of every question. He was unable to engage in 
that ruthless mourh-to-mouth combat at which Lenin excelled: one 
of his most ardent admirers has cliaraetcrizcd him as a Hamlet, From 
the moment of Ills return to Russia until after the Bolshevik seizure of 
power, Martov remained the leader of a troublesome minority in his 
party, which, however, did not dare to expel him. Around him, techni¬ 
cally within the Party, gadicrcd a minority group known as die 
‘Menshevik-Intemationalistsh Opposed from the outset to coalition, 
Martov in July vainly advocated formation of a new government 
made up exclusively of soviet elements. 

Another, and more definite, split from the Mensheviks was diet 
‘Inter-district men (Mezhraimtsf), whose leading figure was Trotsky, 
who had chosen America as a place of exile. Attempting to return to 
Russia by way of Canada, he was for a time detained in a prisoner-of- 
war camp at Halifax; he did not reach Russia until die May crisis had 
been solved fiS May). A brilliant, though mercurial, orator and w riter, 
he had long since drawn away from the Mensheviks, committing 
himself to his special ‘theory of permanent revolution. As early as 
1905. Trotsky had discarded die concept that a revolution must Iiave 
two distinct stages, 'bourgeois* and ‘proletarian. In its stead he had 
advanced the idea that a 'workers’ government’ should be formed 
immediately to take charge of die struggle and keep the Revolution 
going ’in permanence’ through all its stages. 

The Russian democracy can only be revolutionary, else it will not 
be democratic. . . - This sympathy must be concentrated on the 
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proletariat as the revolutionary force* the appearance of which at 
the head of the masses of the people can alone save the future 
Russia. 


He advised efforts to win over die urban petty- bourgeoisie and the 
army, but the factories must be the basic organizing points: demand 
for a Constituent Assembly wouJd bring in the peasants. 

What is needed for leadership [of the revolution]? A few very 
simple tilings: freedom from organizational routine and the petty' 
traditions of the revolutionary' underground: a broad view; bold 
initiative; ability to appraise the situation- once again, bold 
initiative* 1 


Lenin* s retort to the * windbag" Trotsky had been thaE 

only a revolutionary' dictatorship resting on the enormous majority' 
of the people could be at all stable (of course, not absolutely, but 
relatively).* * * To become die enormous* preponderant majority 
is possible only by uniting with the mass of semi-proletarian* semi- 
proprietorial,, i.c, with die mass of the urban petty bourgeoisie 
and the village poor. . . . £ 

In Russia* said Lenin, this could mean only a ‘revolutionary' dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat and of die peasantry \ In the heat of controversy 
with the Mensheviks* among whom Trotsky was then a relatively 
insignificant, slightly aberrant* figure* Lenin had gone further: 

Whoever would advance towards socialism by any road other 
linn political democracy' will inevitably reach absurd and reac¬ 
tionary' conclusions, both in the economic and in die political 
sense. 1 


Any notion that Lenin* who consistently' endorsed armed uprising, 
was then advocating democracy should be dispelled by further 
passages in die same pamphlet such as that the provisional revolution¬ 
ary government*, participation in which be was advocating, was one 


1 Trotsky, 'Do deviacogo ianvarm 1 and ‘Poslie petetijurgikogo vossunj^ in 
Sxhinmm t, N, 1, 3-5 J passim and 54^7 passim. 

1 L^ln, ‘Social Democrat and a Provisional JWdunoiwv Comment* 
(April 1905)1 in Sochifi&iihS} VJI : 155. 

* Lenin, ‘Two Tactics «f Social Democtacy in a Demode Revolution 1 
(July 1J05J, in MU, p r 57 . 
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'directly replacing die overthrown government and resting on die 
insurrection of the people and not on any sort of representative 
institutions originating from die people*. At that time. Lenin was 
convinced, Russian workers were themselves not ready for socialism: 
The working class is suffering not so much from capitalism as from 
the lack of development of capitalism. The working class is therefore 
unconditionally interested in the widest* freest, most rapid development 
of capitalism" - the only road leading to die goal of socialism. 

In the autumn of 1^16 Lenin was still damning Trotsky as a 'Kaut- 
skyite 81 and as late as April 1917* still continued to characterize Trot¬ 
skyism* as ‘wrong 1 .* Yet, despite Lenin 1 s repeated rebuffs and despite 
the sea tiling criticisms which Troisky had over the years levelled 
against Lenin, the practical differences between Trotsky's Ms&mtentsy 
and Lenin's new brand of Bolshevism were confusingly small. For 
Trotsky, the advocate of 'bold initiative 8 , it was no great leap, after 
tire July Uprising* to align himself w ith his old enemy. 

The S.R.s, never a truly unified party* suffered even more than die 
Marxists from die influx of new members. Tlidr most popular new 
spokesman* Kerensky, insisted on regarding himself as above either 
class or party. Yet the Party did not dare eo discipline him. The greatest 
of its leaders, Victor Chernov, did not return to Russia until 21 April, 
five days after Lenin. Like Marcov* however, Chernov was pre¬ 
eminently an intellectual* hesitant anti fumbling in action. As leader 
of his party's 'Left Centre'* he directed his main efforts, not to trying 
10 secure prompt implementation of the policies in wliidi he himself 
devoutly believed* but to die endeavour to hold together die right 
wing* which accepted Kerensky and welcomed coalition with the 
Cadets* and the "Left S.R.s* a who showed increasing tendency eo 
gravitate toward the anarchical policies then advocated by Lenin. 

Outright anarchists also maintained an organization* much 10 
Lenin's annoyance, but their contributions to die Revolution were of 
no account. 

In striking contrast was the development of the Bolsheviks, who, 
up to July, had exerted no significant influence on die Revolution, 
Lenin* in Su itzerland, had been quite taken aback by the March events 

1 Lenin* ‘Imperialism and the Schism in SodaiUtfn 1 (Aunimn, 1916)* in 
Soe&in&iiM, XIX, 305* 

1 Lenin* in ‘Report on the Curnan Moment* at Pctmgnd City Conference of 
Party (zj April 1917), in XX, iSi, 
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and had assumed that die tsarist regime still had dangerous latent 
strength. Recovering swiftly, he had, in his Letters from Afar, inter¬ 
preted their significance in a way that made no sense to Ills party 
colleagues in Pctrograd* While regarding the goals of the Revolution 
as merely ‘bread, peace and freedom*, he maintained that they could 
only be acliicved by the triumph of the proletariat, a term which in his 
mind was identical with its "conscious vanguard 1 , the Bolshevik Party. 
In the struggle for power on which he insisted, he proposed to rely on 
two allies, the poorer peasantry in Russia and the international prole-* 
tariat. The immediate goal should be H a democratic republic and the 
complete victory of the peasantry over the landlords *; 1 socialism must 
wait until later. 

Through the mediation of Swiss Socialists, at the suggestion of the 
Menshevik leader Martov, arrangements were made with die German 
government for the return to Russia of revolutionary exiles in Switzer¬ 
land; the more confused the situation in Russia, the less the Germans 
would have to worry about the military position. Accordingly, Lenin 
and a number of others were permitted to travel on the famous 'sealed 
train 1 across Germany, forbidden to communicate with anyone en route; 
from Stockholm they reached Pctrograd on t 6 April, Lenin received 
a tremendous ovation on his arrival at die Finland Station, but replied 
dryly to Chkhcidzc's speech of welcome. The next day, at a caucus of 
die Bolshevik members of the All-Russian Conference of Workers' 
and Soldiers 1 Deputies, held in the palatial former residence of the 
ballet dancer Ksheshinskaia, Lenin presented his 'April Theses"; 

{l J in place of a Mefeadst* attitude towards the war, there should 
be fraternization in the front-line trendies; 

(2) the class consciousness of the workers must be aroused; 

(3) no support to the Provisional Government'; 

(4) Systematic exposure of the errors of the majority in the 
soviets; 

(s) complete replacement of all old organs of government by the 
soviets, which alone could call a Constituent Assembly; 

(6) formation of Soviets of Agricultural labourers' Deputies md 
nationalization of the land under didr communal adminis¬ 
tration; 

(7) immediate nationalization of die whole banking system; 

1 Lenin, H FW Letter from AlV {10 March 1*17), in XX, 20, 
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(8} state capitalism as a transition to socialism; 

(g) revision of die Party programme and adoption of die name 
Communist; 

(io) creation of a revolutionary International ? 

This ‘thunder-like* 2 speech was repeated the same day at a ‘unity - 
meeting of Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, and the text of the Theses was 
published in Prarda on 20 April, 

The April Theses provoked consternation among Soeial Democrats, 
who had expected much from Lenin's return. There was widespread 
feeling that Lenin, so long in isolarion k had lost touch with reality, that 
he had forgotten his Marxism. Flckhanov, die grandfather of Russian 
Marxism 1 p characterized Lenin as delirious*, 3 Even among the Bol¬ 
sheviks, dismay w r as evident. Goldcnberg, a long-time member of the 
Central Committee, accused Lenin of following in die footsteps of 
Bakunin. Even the usually docile Kamenev announced in Pravdn that 
Lenin’s position was 'unacceptable ^ 

Lenin was not abashed at rejection of his news; he continued to 
press them with characteristic urgency, with all die cogency' of 
simplicity. In hh First Letter <w Taetks, lie vigorously attacked those 
“old Bolsheviks" who more than once have played a sorry role in the 
history of our Party, inanely repeating a formula they have learned 
by heart instead ai studying the peculiarities of the new living reality' - 
Dismissing them as ^prerevolutionary antiques» he asserted the 
incontestable truth that a Marxist must pay heed to living life, to the 
exact facts of reality t and not continue to cl ing to the theory of yester¬ 
day, which, tike any theory, at best only oudincs die basic, the general, 
and only approximates the complexity of life. lie quoted Mepliisto^ 
phclcs; ‘Theory, my friend, is grey, but green is the eternal tree of 
life.' 6 

Heaping scorn on all those who disagreed with him, Lenin worked 
indefatigably to popularize the slogan of All Power 10 die Soviets. 

1 Lenin, Sochhmu*, XX, 7^83 F^m, mainly paraphrased. 

a Sukhanov, The Rutktm Revofuritm . . ,, iSo, 

5 CL Lemn r *On the Tasks of the Proletariat at dw Present Rrvolutkm (10 

April 1917), ip SocAinmiuit XX, 90. 

1 Lenin, ‘First Letter on Tactics' (April 1917), to SeeAwnlia, XX, 107. 

* Ibid., pp. 101-iDi. The original of the passage from Faust is ‘Grtm. tmuer 
Freund, isi nlle Theorie, und priln des Lebens goldner Baum*, from Cottht , 
SammdUhi Wtrk*, JuUUtams^utgai*, XIII, Sj- 
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Ready to welcome any manifestation of dissatisfaction with the 
Provisional Government, whether before or after coalition, Lenin by 
degrees secured die reversal of his followers’ earlier attitude toward 
subject nationalities such as the Ukrainians, wooed the factory com¬ 
mittees while his rivals concentrated on the trade unions, and encour¬ 
aged the impatience of die peasants for the land. By such tactics he won 
an ever-increasing number of adherents for liis Party, diough it was 
the S.R.s that showed the most phenomenal growth. He was aided by 
the complete irresponsibility of his faction, which remained a minority 
in the soviets. 

Tire shock Lenin gave to his adherents by the April Theses drove a 
number ot old Bolsheviks' permanently out of Ills Party, but his 
personal ascendancy held together a submissive core, around which 
gathered a throng of new devotees looking for firm and confident 
leadership. After all, it was Lenin who had created the Bolshevik 
fraction; in it he had had subordinates hut never equal colleagues. 
Without Lenin, the Bolshevik Party was unthinkable, and it was this 
fact that principally enabled him by mid-May to re-create a near- 
monolithic instrument. Its doctrine bore little resemblance to pre¬ 
revolutionary Bolshevik teachings; for that matter, its new biblc. 
lUmin s well-known pamphlet Stale ant! Revolution (written in Sep¬ 
tember 1017) was not destined to be i is binding and enduring guide, 
liver willing to learn from lift’, 10 use one of his favourite phrases, 
Lenin retained from the past only his basic purpose of establishing 
socialism in Russia at any cost. His strategy of dividing and confusing 
lus opponents while preserving the fighting unity of His own group 
remained unchanged; his tactics were subject to constant revision 

Unimportant in the soviets - or in die trade unions - Bolshevik 
influence m the street nevertheless grew as the paralvsis of the govern¬ 
ment continued. Yet the first occasion on which their slogans seemed 
10 produce practical results - the July Uprising - also constituted a 
very great setback for them. The Bolshevik leaders realized that an 
attempt at that time forcibly to overthrow the Provisional Government 
was almost certainly foredoomed to failure, for its authority was fully 
supported by die soviet. They therefore tried to persuade the machine- 
gunners to leave their weapons behind and stage a peaceful demon¬ 
stration StaJin apparendy acted in good faith when on r 6 July he 
reported to die Soviet Central Executive Committee that the Bolshevik 
Central Committee was opposed to the uprising. On the other hand, 
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the Bolsheviks could not repudiate their own slogan, now actively 
supported by some workers, notably from the Puttlov plant, as well 
as by soldiers; they had to put themselves at the head of the demon¬ 
stration. 

On 17 July everything was confusion* most of the garrison refusing 
to take sides. Small parties of insurgents roved die city, shooting on die 
slightest provocation and lynching suspected opponents. Armed sailors 
came from Kronstadt, appealing to the Bolsheviks lot leadership. 
Chernov was roughly handled and rescued only by the personal inter¬ 
vention of Trotsky, who neatly lost his own life in die process. A 
meeting of the Soviet Executive Committee was invaded by armed 
Ptidlov workers. One of diem, waving his rifle, hysterically threatened 
dire action if die soviet did not take power. Chkhcidzc, in the chair, 
calmly handed him a. paper, saying* Here, please lake this* Comrade, 
read it... and don't interrupt our business/ As Sukhanov records, The 
baffled irtfts rutefe* not knowing what else to do p rook the appeal and 
then without much difficult)' was got otY the platform. * . - This was 
one of the finest scenes of the Revolution. And with Clikhcidzc s 
gesture one of the most dramatic/ 1 On die 18th, dependable troops 
entered the city. With some 400 casualties (as against fewer than 1,500 
in the March Revolution), the affair fizzled out. The Bolsheviks, 
themselves dismayed by this outbreak which Lenin wisely regarded as 
premature, were discredited and widely believed to be German agents, 
for the next two mouths their stock was low. W ar rants w ere issued 
for the arrest of dieir leaders, with tew protests, except from Trotsky, 
who asserted that logically he should have been included in die 
reprisals, 'The exception in my favour', Trotsky wrote 10 the govern- 
nicntp K mcrcly emphasizes more vividly die counter-revolutionary 
arbitrariness widi respect to Lenin, Zinoviev and Kamenev, vlt was at 
this moment dial, despite Lenin's sharp criticism in April of the ideas 
that underlay die theory- of permanent revolution, Trotsky concluded 
that Lenin's ideas were now so close to iris own that their differences 
have now lost all significance ; he therefore became formally a member 
of the Bolshevik Party. In August, at the Sixth Congress of the Bol¬ 
shevik Party' (which Lenin* in hiding, was unable to attend} Trotsky 
was welcomed as a formal member of the Bolshevik organisation and, 
with two other Mczhtaiontsy, was elected to its new fifteen-member 
Central Committee. 

1 Sukhanov, op. dt, p. tfo. a Trotsky, So,xKxwia, ni, i, 166. 
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Suppression of the July Uprising could not solve the crisis created 
by the resignation of the Cadets. On 20 July die remaining members 
of the cabinet endorsed their socialist colleagues' proposals, particularly 
vdth reference to more vigorous handling of die agrarian question. 
Tfiis was too much for Prince L’vov, who resented any attempt *to 
confront the Constituent Assembly with an accomplished fact’. 1 Nor 
could he swallow a resolution which the Executive Committees of 
die AU-Russian Congress of Workers' and Soldiers’ Deputies and of die 
All-Russian Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies had jointly adopted in tire 
excitement of 17 July; this had stated that die Provisional Government 
’should be guided by the resolutions' 2 of those bodies. 

LWs resignation elevated Kerensky to die office of prime minister. 
The composition of a new cabinet was. however, more difficult. The 
Cadets tried to lay down conditions as the price of their participation. 
After many conferences of all interested parties, a joint meeting of die 
Soviet Executive Committees (4 Augustj, by a vote of 147 to 45 with 
42 abstentions, declares diat it fully entrusts to Comrade Kerensky the 
tor matron at a cabinet, nude up of representatives of different parties 
standing on the ground of die programme of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment adopted under the presidency' of Comrade Kerensky and pub- 
hshed on 21 July J The now wholly impotent Duma Provisional 
Committee echoed dus action, which two davs later was approved by 
the Cadet Partv :ikn rr 1 


So, on ft August, began the 'dictatorship' of Kerenskv, wadi a cabinet 
now made up principally of socialists but including also a few co¬ 
operative Cadets. The Menshevik Tsereteli was squeezed out. Only 
Chernov, the i.R. leader who continued as Minister of Agriculture, 
W *. fmagpu, «Ofe wi* Keren,ly. The prime minirier lowever. 
refused to consider hunsdf bound by die instructions of the Party to 
winch lie professed to belong. 7 

Chernov, anxious to preserve the unity of the S.R. Party, strove 
hard to reconcile its Right and Left wings, but they continued to grow 

tramferTd Y^i r" illsiUclid >’ Winded immediate 

p™ “Si n tb ji* ld f ° "“K peasantry in accordance with the 
l arty s principles as understood by its newer recruits; die Right 
impressed wk,the disorderly and often dtnnken disputes that eh ZZ 
tenzed much of die peasants own activity, persisted in believing that 

J /jvtjiio, No, i tJ , 9 («) juj y , i Ibid „ 

1 U>i<L, No. Ilr , aj July ( T August) I9l7 d l N ^' 11 7 (-) July 
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only a democratically elected Constituent Assembly could organize 
transfer of the land on a jnst and fair basis, without creating new 
inequities. Chernov, himself ‘Left Centre’, was reduced to preparatory 
work, hampered by Kerensky’s desire not to alienate his bourgeois 
allies in the cabinet. In consequence, little or no thing, save for innumer¬ 
able carefully worked-out plans, was accomplished on this mosr vital 
question. It might have been expected that the land question would 
most easily We been solved hv the S.R.s, who had so long assumed 
the role of the intellectual leaders of the peasant masses. Undoubtedly 
die peasants would have welcomed immediate application of S.R. 
ideas, as they would have rejected the nationalization under state 
control then advocated by the Bolsheviks. But Chernov s inability to 
the new Provisional Government with him made inevitable a 
steady leftward swing even in the villages. 

Matters were nor niadc better by the intransigence of many land¬ 
lords, who demanded die services of troops to protect their property 
against the ever more threatening ‘black partition (general redistribu¬ 
tion), in which not only the land and agricultural inventory were 
seized, but die libraries, paintings and wine-cellars of the nobles were 
destroyed by a peasantry incapable of appreciating them. As one 
progressive liberal, die Octobrist Shidlovsky. later put it: 

] think that die Bolsheviks, without suspecting it, did Russia a 
colossal service, an unforgettable service, in dispersing the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, presided over by Chernov. Nothing good 
could come from it, while it would have done no less harm than 
the Bolsheviks, though without dictatorship or terrorism: 1 feel 
that if the country was doomed to experience a severe crisis, it is 
better to have all the scorpions at once rather chan gradually. 1 

The weakness of the Revolution was diat it Med to develop 
leadersliip. Able and experienced men, such as Guchkov and Miliukov, 
lacked the necessary sympathy with die elemental surge of mass senti¬ 
ment. whether among soldiers, workers or peasants. They tried m vam 
to hold the Revolution on the road of constitutional legality and were 
swept aside bv die very forces they had for years been rrytng to 
emancipate. Indie early Stages of the Revolution, Alexander Kerensky 

1 Shidlovsky, V osp ewM^ rived in Chernov, Grt* Rm*****, 

P- *17- 
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had seemed a fir more vital force, capable of appreciating the desires 
of the masses and alive to the need for quick action. For ail the senti¬ 
mentality of his magniloquent oratory, he sincerely believed in democ¬ 
racy and, however vaguely, in socialism. Despite his personal yanity, 
he gave no evidence of personal cupidity. Though he tended to identify' 
himself as the symbol of all that was line and noble in the Revolution, 
he was not cut out to be a dictator. Able to act decisively in small 
matters, lie lacked the ability consistently to pursue an uncompromising 
policy. The general opinion at the time of the July crisis that 'Sasha' 
was the only man who could head a new government was fully shared 
by Kerensky himself. Unlike Lenin, however, he did not have a clear 
concept of the direction in which he should try to move. His chief 
concern was to rally all fores, Left and Rjght, about his central 
personality. 

Kerensky lias been aptly characterized as a bog-jumper. Every mor¬ 
ass is dotted with tufts of grasses which can at least briefly support con¬ 
siderable weight. By constantly shifting his footing, a knowledgeable 
man may remain dry-shod in a marsh, Kerensky displayed consider¬ 
able talent at constantly shifting his footing, shuffling and reshuffling 
the composition of his ministries, improvising new forms of govern¬ 
ment, and trying to make new social combinations. Yet such a policy 
took no account of die steady deterioration of Russia, After the failure 
of the July offensive, the disintegration of the army rapidly gathered 
momentum. The workers, disappointed in their efforts to improve or 
even maintain their economic position, turned more and more, under 
the leadership of the factory committees, to demands for outright 
seizure oi the factories and mines. The peasants became increasingly 
violent and on an ever-wider scale. Around the periphery die subject 
i uk ion a! i tics became more and more restless and prone to self-assertion. 

There was one universally recognized symbol of hope, the idea of 
the Constituent Assembly, [r is of course quite possible that even if it 
had been convened, it might liavc been unable to bring order out of 
overwhelming diaos. By deciding issues, it might have driven the 
minonry, which dearly would have meant the propertied classes, into 
the most desperate resistance. Yet such an outcome could hardly have 
maL C matters worse. There already was among generals, industrialists 
and landlords a very considerable amount of'Bolshevism of the Right’. 
What might have been avoided was the triumph of‘Bolshevism of the 
Left, wJlich was obviously nourished by die continued inaction of the 
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Provisional Government On 22 August a decree signed by Kerensky 
and lus Minister of Justice, who was also one of the most determined 
opponents of Ghemav P s policies, postponed the date of the election of 
the Constituent Assembly from 30 September to 25 November and 
set 11 December for the date of die meeting. 

Matters were much complicated by the continuing problem of the 
war. On the initiative of the Executive Committee of the Petrograd 
Soviet (8 May) t efforts were being made to assemble in Stockholm an 
international socialist congress, to be attended by delegates from the 
belligerent countries on both sides as well as by neutrals; it was hoped 
that by joint pressure on their respective governments it would be 
possible to effect speedy conclusion of a general ‘democratic* peace. 
Instead of co-operating. Foreign Minister Tereshchenko, himself a 
wealthy producer of sugar-beet and a dilettante both in politics and in 
international relations, torpedoed the Stockholm socialist congress. 
On 2i August he advised the British government (which, along with 
the French and American governments, had refused passports to their 
citizens) that the Russian government would not officially participate 
or regard itself as bound by any suggestions for peace that might there 
be arrived at. 

Instead of derisive action to solve pressing problems* Kerensky had 
preferred 10 go ahead with Ids own idea, which he had first advanced 
on 25 July, of convening a * State Conference 1 at Moscow. He believed 
that what were then usually called ah die live forces' should rally 
around the Provisional Government; as the Government's official 
journal put it, the Conference was called Tor the purpose of uniting 
the state power with all die organized forces of the country". 1 The 
Conference opened in die Bolshoi Theatre on 25 August. Well over 
two thousand persons liad been invited- They included the 488 surviv¬ 
ing members of die four successive State Dumas and 265 representatives 
of zetnslvos and dry governments; these were only partially balanced 
by 329 representatives of workers' and soldiers* or peasants' deputies. 
Capitalise employers' organizations were assigned 150 delegates, die 
professional intelligentsia and technical organizations 182, the trade 
unions 176 and the co-operatives 313. The armed forces were allotted 
117 delegates, nationality groups 58, and there was considerable 
representation of governmental and sjoasi-govemmcntal organizations, 
such as the food committees* which were allotted 90 delegates. Even 

1 G&ntdttf-tivwwe icvieshcharttt, p. 33O. 
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the clergy, with 24 delegates, were not forgotten. The total exceeded 
2.4OO. 

From the outset it was dear that die Left viewed the conference with 
great Suspicion. The Executive Committee of the All-Russian Con¬ 
gress of Soviets* still under Menshevik control, agreed to participate 
only on the understanding that the conference was Tor the purpose of 
exchanging opinions' and could take no decisions *of a binding 
character . 1 The Bolsheviks were openly hostile, though they did not 
venture to call for a demonstration. Without party leadership, and 
over the protest of the Moscow Soviet, the local Central Trade Union, 
said 10 represent about 400*000 proletarians* voted a strike, with the 
result that the tramways stopped running and the restaurants were 
closed. However, despite the obvious hostility of die street crowds, 
there was no disturbance, 

Clikhcidze was given die honour of reading a long 'Declaration of 
United I Democracy \ defending the policies of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 2 General Kornilov, who on 31 July had succeeded Brusilov as 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief and who had hesitated to come, was 
given a triumphal reception and showered with Howxrs, By 28 August T 
when the Conference adjourned, it was obvious that the sessions had 
failed to develop any spirit of unity. As Izmth i, die organ of the Soviet, 
admitted* Kornilov 1 was cheered by members of the Dumas* by the 
representatives of commerce and industry', by all die bourgeoisie 
groups* and by the representatives of officers 1 . Kerensky received re¬ 
peated ovations from the soldiers committees, from the supporters 
of the soviets, and from die co-operatives, while s the Bright was 
motionless. All that the Conference accomplished was to bring out 
sharply the polarity between the rwo revolutionary camps. 

A not unnatural sequel was a disastrous personal collision between 
die head of die Provisional Government and the Supreme Commander- 
in-Chief. Kornilov w r as as devoted to the cause of victory as was 
Kerensky to die Revolution. On the breakdown of die offensive, 
Kerensky had authorized reinstatement of the death penalty' at the 
front, and Kornilov was not the man to hesitate to use it. He had 
accepted the supreme command hesitantly and had asked for a free 
Hand in the restoration of military discipline. This had not been granted, 

1 /{Hitoa, it C?4> August 191% 

1 ¥ot complete teat ef. Colder, op. d Lf pp. 49^0* 
s /{Yfttiiii, ij (iS) August 1517, 
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but the genera] had been encouraged to believe that Kerensky sym¬ 
pathized with his objectives. Though, unlike some of die generals, he 
had never asked abolition of die army committees* he was anxious that 
they should be prevented from interfering with military orders. Qn 
visits to die capital, die new Supreme Commander urged the need to 
restore discipline in die rear as well as at die front and asked militariza¬ 
tion of die disorganized railways and of the factories producing for 
the army. He was supported in his altitude by Boris V. Savinkov, 
formerly a leading 5 .R- terrorist and now Deputy Minister of War, 
Kornilov counted also on die friendly attitude of Rodzianko and other 
conservative public figures. 

Even before the Moscow State Conferenee, Kornilov had designated 
General Krymov to command a picked force, including Kornilov's 
favourite Moslem troops from the Caucasus, which was stationed in 
readiness to crush any fresh Bolshevik outbreak in Petrograd, It does 
not appear that Kornilov, who proudly described himself as the *son 
of a Cossack peasant*, distinguished too clearly between die Bolsheviks 
and their enemy, the Executive Committee of die Congress of Soviets. 
His reception by ’respectable" society at die Moscow State Conference 
could not fail to influence his self-confidence and his belief that the 
choice by between speedy ruin of die army and die country' or drastic 
measures to cheek decay and to restore Russia’s strength* His feelings 
of desperation were only increased by the Germans' capture of Riga 
(3 September). Yet it does not appear that Kornilov was deliberately 
hatching a conspiracy. 

What precipitated die denouemmi was the bumbling efforts of a 
civilian, V. N. L'vov, to mediate between Kornilov and die govern¬ 
ment, This Lvov (not to be confused with Prince G. E. Lvov) had 
served in the first Provisional Government and in its coalition successor 
in the then unimportant post of Procurator-General of die Holy 
Synod; he had retired to private life when Kerensky’s 'dictatorship’ 
was established {6 August). On ? September, on his own initiative, he 
secured an interview with Kornilov at Headquarters. Representing 
himself as an emissary of Kerensky > he asked the general to choose one 
of three possible dictatorships: a new government headed by Kerensky; 
a committee of three or four men including Kornilov; or Kornilov 
himself as both civil and military head* with Kerensky serving under 
him. The bluff general expressed his preference for the third possibility 
and told L’vov to invite Kerensky to come to Headquarters for his 
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personal safety. The following day* back in Petrograd* I/vov told 
Kerensky that Kornilov, backed by a number of influential men, asked 
that Kerensky should resign ill die general's favour* accepting the 
Ministry of justice under him* Calling Kornilov on the direct line, 
Kerensky asked i t what L'vov said was true. Without checking as to 
what L'vov had said, Kornilov answered in the affirmative and asked 
when Kerensky could be expected at Headquarters, Replying evasively, 
Kerensky reverted to his training as a lawyer and busied himself getting 
witnesses to the unfortunate L*vov's confused account. 

On 9 September the rattled Kerensky broadcast an order dismissing 
Kornilov and placing Petrograd under martial law. An apparently 
thunder-struck Kornilov denounced Kerensky's version of the affair as 
a lie. Defiantly refusing to surrender his command, and supported by 
the other leading generals, though not by Rodzianfeo and other civil¬ 
ians who had showered him with praise at the Moscow State Con¬ 
ference, Kornilov set General Krymoy's force in motion. In die capital* 
on motion of a Menshevik, the Soviet Executive Committee set up a 
Military Revolutionary Committee* in which participation even of 
Bolsheviks was welcomed, to organize resistance. The prompt action 
of the railway men and telegraphers disrupted communications and 
slowed the advance* As Krymov s Cossacks* and even his ‘Savage 
Division", began to realize that there was no Bolshevik uprising in the 
capital,, they became unreliable, Krymov* after an interview with 
Kerensky, shot himself (12 September). Kornilov and his chief col¬ 
leagues quietly submitted to arrest by General Alexciev ac head¬ 
quarters (14 September). 

Tills strange interlude in die Revolution is in some way reni in iscertt 
ol tuc Decembrist revolt of 1825.1 Each depended on extraneous and 
trivial incidents, w hich migh t seem insufficieiic to set off a movement 
of such serious character. Neither had been adequately prepared, and 
neither had at its disposal reliable forces for a task of the magnitude it 
undertook. In both cases, also* lailure spelled ruin for the ideals that had 
motivated them. The differences are apparent, especially die face that in 
1917 die victor was destroyed by his own unedifying role in the victory. 

The remaining two months of die Kerensky regime hold little of 
major interest, unless it be to amateurs of political morphology. 
Kerensky continued his gyrations, leaping from tussock to tussock in 
die hog but never recovering his former prestige. On the outbreak of 
die Kornilov putsch (9 September) the Soviet Executive Committee* 
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mistrusting the Cadets, refused further support to Kerensky unless he 
got rid ofhii Cadet ministers. Unwilling to put all his weight on 'the 
revolutionary democracy', Kerensky resorted to a curious expedient; 
he won approval {14 September) for a Directory of Five, made up of 
Kerensky himself. Foreign Minister Tereshchenko, a Menshevik of 
doubtful standing {Nikitin), a genera! and an admiral. Chernov and a 
few other ministers resigned, but the majority of his erstwhile colleagues 
remained, accepting demotion to mere department heads. Kerensky 
assumed the post of Supreme Commander-In-Chief, recalling General 
Alcxeiev to serve as Chief of Staff. To emphasize its willingness ro 
combat counter-revolution, the Directory simultaneously proclaimed 
Russia a republic. 

This stop-gap government could accomplish nothing; it could not 
even endureT Kerensky had to accept the summons jointly issued 
(16 September) by the Executive Committees of the Soviet of Workers' 
and Soldiers’ Deputies and of the Feasant Soviets for the meeting of a 
‘Democratic Conference’ on 25 September (postponed to 27 Septem¬ 
ber). This body had much the same composition as die Moscow State 
Conference, except that representatives of the Dumas, of the xemsteoS, 
of the generals, and of the businessmen were not invited. It bad no 
greater success in achieving real unity. At the Democratic Conference, 
the question of attempting a new coalition w as raised (2 October), 
The delegates of the workers' and soldiers' soviets voted against it, 
192-83; those of the peasants approved it, 102-70. The trade unions 
opposed coalition, 139-32; the co-operadves approved, 140-23. The 
representatives of the nationalities also opposed coalition, while all 
other groups favoured it- The total vote was 7dd far, 688 against, with 
38 abstentions. After a recess, however, an amendment was offered, 
ruling out coalition with the Cadets; it was carried by 595 votes to 493, 
with 73 abstentions. After a day spent hi hectic discussions within the 
presidium, the tangle was unravelled late that night by a carefully 
obscure resolution in favour of appointing a permanent representacivc 
organ from among its members but adding die transfiguring clause 
that "in case propertied elements are also drawn into the composition 
of the government, this organ may and must be supplemented by 
delegates from the bourgeois groups'. However, ‘the preponderance 
of the democratic elements must be preserved in this organ. The 
government must be accountable to this organ and responsible to it.’* 
1 Piomfeovikii, op, cit. ± p. 171. 
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Armed with this doubtful authorization, Kerensky invited five 
Moscow industrialists to join a new cabinet (4 October), True to their 
Cadet principles, however, they refused, to accept responsibility to 
the 'Pre-PadLament', which would certainly be dominated by the 
democratic dements. Only after much haggling did they acjrec to 
co-operate when Tsereteli, after reaffirming belief in ministerial respon- 
ability* said the socialists would 'not insist on this point now 1 . The 
resultant coalition government was made up of three S.R.S, four 
Mensheviks, four Cadets* one Radical Democrat and five non-party 
men; the latter included the vaguely socialist general and admiral who 
had been members of the Directory. 

In the meantime the proposed "Pre-Parliainenf had held its first 
meeting f 6 October) and elected to its presidium three Mensheviks, 
two Bolsheviks and lour S,R.s. As a result of further negotiations, it 
Vi as reconstituted as the C-ouncil of the Russian Republic*; it was to 
have democratic representatives and 167 to represent the hour- 
gcoLsic, the Cossacks, die nationalities arid other lesser interests. At its 
first meeting [so October), under the chairmanship of Catherine 
Breslikovskaia, grandmother of the Russian Revolution’, it elected a 
presidium of five. Its chairman„ die S-R„ Avksenc ev, had been serving 
as chairman ot the Executive Committee of the Peasants 1 Soviets* 
The other members were a Menshevik, a Populisr-SociaJisc and a Cadet; 
the fifth place, intended for a Bolshevik, was left vacant by that group's 
withdrawal. Under this doubtful aegb, the last coalition ministry 
tottered toward its end. 

Tile So\ ict Executive Committee had been made very uneasy by the 
Kornilov episode and its aftermath. It had forced Kerensky to drop the 
Cadets and had summoned the Democratic Conference. Vet, despite 
5 trong opposition, Cadets had been manoeuvred back in eo the govern¬ 
ment. On the eve of the establishment of Kerensky*s last ministry, the 
Soviet Executive Committee yielded to pressure from provincial 
soviets and ordered (6 October) election of a new (Second) All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets of Worked and Soldiers* Deputies to 
meet on 2 November. In the Subsequent weeks, the armv soviets and 
the Peasants Execute Committee protested chat the summoning of 
the new Congress would confuse the preparations for the election of the 
Comtunent Assembly scheduled for 25 November; they also stressed 
the cknger that the Congress, if it should prove to be dominated by die 
Bolsheviks, might take power, possibly even precipitate civil war. 
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What would Lave happened if die Second Congress had niec without 
interference is one of die insoluble problems oi history- Until it met 
and the delegates registered their party affiliations, its composition 
could not be certainly known. *A preliminary count by officials of die 
Congress gives a total of 670 members, distributed as follows: Bol¬ 
sheviks* joo; S.fCs (Right and Left), iflj; . .. Mensheviks, 68; Inter- 
nationalists, 14; Bund, 10. * * - 1 Contemporary journalistic versions 
gave smaller figures, but it seems probable that die Bolsheviks, though 
Slaving a plurality* would still have been in die minority. Subsequently, 
however, the Bolshevik official claim of 390 out of some 650 has often 
been accepted; it is doubtful whether it will ever be possible to establish 
the facts. In any case, the Bolsheviks had no intention of taking a 
clnncc on votes, so much more unreliable than bayonets. 

The most definite result of the Kornilov putsch had been the rapid 
revival of Bolshevik influence. Kerensky's wild appeals to all to save 
the Revolution had given the Bolsheviks die opportunity to come 
out of die underground. They had emerged with the fraaik admission 
that they were not going to fight for Kerensky but only for the 
Revolution, Their activity was of no consequence in the collapse of 
Kornilov's adventure, but in the excited mood of the soldiers and 
workers it was easy for die Bolsheviks CO get die credit for the victory. 
From diis moment dicy became a force to be reckoned with in the 
soviets. On 19 September, die presidium of the Petrograd Soviet, 
incensed by the passing of a Bolshevik policy resolution at an ill- 
attended meeting, resigned. The upshot was that Trotsky, who had 
been released after a brief imprisonment, was installed in place of 
Chkhcidze as chairman of diis pivotal, though local, soviet, About the 
same rime, die soviets of Moscow and other important centres passed 
into Bolshevik hands. Under its new management, the Petrograd 
Soviet greeted Kerensky s new coalition government with a flat 
refusal of support {3 October). The .Bolsheviks had participated in the 
Democratic Conference, They attended also the opening of die Pre- 
Parliament; Trotsky and Kamenev w ere even elected to die presidium 
(6 October). On Trotsky** urging, however, they demonstratively 
walked out (7 October) * 

Lenin had gone into hiding after the July Uprising; early in Sep¬ 
tember he was smuggled across the border into Finland, where he 
remained until 22 October. It was during this period that lie wrote 
1 fWiM v&trQSTiisku J +h f^d r SQV*t&v f p. 171- 
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State and Revolution, a justification of his current tactics rather than an 
abstract formulation of permanent theory. Yet he remained the chief 
directing force of Bolshevik policy, which in these months abandoned 
the slogan of‘All Power to the Soviets' in favour of'Defend the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly , allegedly threatened by Kerensky’s continuance in 
power. During die Kornilov affair, Lenin had remained unusually 
silent. Only as die putsch collapsed (12 September) did he comment on 
this extremely unexpected' turn of events, which he clearly saw 
brought die Bolsheviks tremendously nearer to conquest of power. 
Now there was no longer need of directly attacking Kerensky; he could 
now be attacked 'indirectly [Lenin’s italics] by demanding an active and 
more active, truly revolutionary war against Kornilov'. 1 Ironically, it 
was only after the Bolshevik seizure of power that Kornilov was able 
to slip away from his ptacc of confinement to help organize die 
"Volunteer Army 1 . 

Lenin had become convinced that die Bolsheviks not only should, 
but could, overthrow Kerensky. At the end of the month, in a letter 
to tile Central Committee, entitled ‘The Bolsheviks Must Assume 
Power", lie asserted that to wait for a “formal*' majority for the 
Bolsheviks is naive’.- At the time of the formation of the new coalition, 
he argued^ chat the last dunce for ‘peaceful development of the 
revolution 13 depended oil immediate assumption of power by the 
soviets. By 12 October, arguing that ‘we are on the tiircshold of a 
world proletarian revolution’, he rang foe changes on the theme foat 
to await foe Congress of Soviets is cifoer absolute idiocy or absolute 
Dewit. Learning that his worried colleagues on the Central Committee 
bad burned his letter, lie tendered his resignation, threatening to carry 
on propaganda in the lower rauks of foe parry- and at the Parti' Con¬ 
gress. Thoroughly frightened at finding themselves In opposition to 
their leader, who continued to insist tliat ‘the Bolsheviks have no right 
to wait for the Congress of Soviets; they must take power immediately', 
his followers hesitantly accepted his assurance foat ’victory is assured, 
and there are nine chances out of ten that it will be bloodless'. 4 
O11 2} October, w-ith Lenin himself present, ten members of the 

1 SocAixmnOi XXL j ia-r i*?. 

Mbi d,p.i Ml 9 

* Ibid +P p. 

* Mi* pp. zj< 5 s 240-141, 

1 Ibid., p. 134, 
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Central Committee committed the Party 10 an armed uprising, though 
without setting a date. Zinoviev and Kamenev, insisting that the 
Bolsheviks needed only to float with the rising tide of their influence 
over the masses, voted against it; three members were absent. At this 
same meeting, a new policy organ, the first Politburo, was sit up t 
consisting of Lenin, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Trosky,. Stalin, Sokolnikov 
and Bubnov. Three days later (26 October), die Executive Committee 
of the Petrograd Soviet revived the idea of a Military Revolutionary 
Committee, As Trotsky recorded its origin: 

At this meeting there was a Left S,IC, La2imir T *, - he supported 
U5 + and we grabbed him. Thus the demand for creation of a 
Military Revolutionary Committee seemed to come from a Left 
S.R., not from us. . * * whether he realized that it was a conspiracy 
or whether he merely reflected the vague revolutionary mood ot 
the S,R. left wing, I don't know,... When he offered his proposal, 
we corrected it, concealing as much as possible the revolutionary 
insurrectionary character of the institution. - - T L 

While Trotsky was busy with the Soviet, lesser Bolshevik leaders 
were engaged in stock-taking. On iS October, a! a secret meeting oi 
agents of the Party, reports w ere received on the mood of the workers 
and soldiers in the several districts of Pctrograd; they were almost 
unanimous: *wc have a large organization of some 50,000 members, 
500 will come here. Much drunkenness is to be observed* even amongst 
our comrades. Prom a military viewpoint the sailors offer little strength, 
many of them were scut back from the front for not knowing ho^ to 
use their weapons*; "There is no sentiment for an uprising T The 
masses will rise at a call from the Soviet, few will rise at ihe call of our 
Party*; There is no fighting spirit, no desire on the parr of the w orkers 
to come out ou the street*; "Even if the Soviet should issue a call tor an 
uprising,, some plants (ours T for example) will not respond ; If there is 
an attack bv the counter-revolution, we will resist, but if there is a call 
to take the offensive* I do not think the workers will rise'; The masses 
will rise at the call of the Soviet"; "No definite fighting mood is to be 
seen among the masses/ 3 

These grass-roots reports might seem to make it very clear that the 

1 Trotsky* 'Vospocttinaniia ob okti-Lbrskom percvon/, in JefcAuMWia* II], H* 
9 t, 

= Krainaia L*Mpis' t 1912, h PP- 316-321 peMMrt, 
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Bolsheviks knew they did nor have the active support of the prole¬ 
tariat. This, however, could make no difference to Lenin, steeped in 
his notion of rhe Pam' as the 'vanguard of the proletariat’. What was 
more, it was dear that the masses stilt believed in the soviets. The toed 
soviet had been captured; it Mas all the more important to cake 
immediate action lest the Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
escape Bolshevik control. The next day (29 October), at a meeting of 
the Central Committee with a variety of its subordinate agencies, 
Lcuin rammed home his new slogan: either a dictatorship of Kornilov 
(who was then in prison] or a dictatorship of the proletariat and tile 
poorer strata of the peasantry [Le. of the Bolsheviks]’, and asserted 
that 'the masses have expressed confidence in the Bolsheviks'. Minor 
figures repeated the mournful tale of the lackadaisical sentiment of the 
workers. For the Military Bureau, Krylenko hopefully reported that 
personal observations lead 00 the conclusion that sentiment in the 
regiments is entirely with us, but information from our comrades 
working in the districts differs’. Volodarsky, renowned as the most 
successful of"the Bolshevik propagandists among the workers, reported 
tnc general impression that no one is very anxious to go out on the 
street, but at the call of the soviets all will appear’. Shliapnikov added 
that in the metal workers’ union, the influence of the Bolsheviks 
prevails, bar the Bolshevik uprising is not popular; rumours about it 
even caused a panic'. 1 

Yet the picture was nor, from the Bolshevik point of view utterly 
dismal. Mass apathy need not be fatal to a Bolshevik adventure. Even 
at the meeting on 28 October, Nevsky, ‘as a representative of die 
military organization', had asserted: 


An uprising, an armed outbreak of the proletariat here in Peter, 

is possible. The whole garrison will follow' die Soviet_Will 

Moscow, and the provinces generally, respond to it?,.. Have we 
a majority to assure freedom? . .. The military organisation will 
come out whenever you like, but what the result will be [ cannot 
say. Tire railway organisation may play a very important role. 
Imagine what can happen if the railways do not permit us to 
bnng bread to Peter In tins respect perhaps the peasant masses 
wiU play a colossal role. If we can believe that the peasant masses 
w o OW us, cis it 5 all rights . . * The mood of the peasant 

1 Archives of rhe Central Committee, in Lenin, Socfunmila, XXI, 331. 
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masses in many pares of Russia hasn't been considered at all. * 

In some districts the peasants are saying that in case of an insur¬ 
rection they will not give ns any bread, 1 

Ominous though die warning was* it could not deter city-bred 
revolutionists, accustomed to enforced submission of die countryside 
to the politically ruling centres. 

On jo October die decision of the Soviet Executive Committee to 
postpone the meeting of die Second All-Russian Congress of Workers 
and Soldiers" Deputies from 2 November to 7 November gave die 
Bolsheviks a little more time to perfect their organization. That they 
were planning an armed uprising was no secret, Zinoviev and Kamenev 
had leaked the fact to the Press (31 October), Yet die Provisional 
Government was now incapable of taking measures to cope with die 
menace. It could only repeat die old ideas about die 'criminal in ten¬ 
dons’ of die Bolsheviks against die people’s revolution- Effective in 
July, this sort of talk had lost its force since die Kornilov putsch. To the 
weary, exhausted masses, whose nerves had been blunted by the 
constant deluge of agitational propaganda from all tides and who were 
disheartened by the continued failure to realize the accepted goals of 
the Revolution* die earlier clarion calls of socialist and democratic 
orators had lost thesr appeal. Continued disintegration of the army* 
accompanied by mass desertions* had imperceptibly been changing the 
cry for 'bread* peace and freedom into the far different yearning for 
land* peace and bread 1 . The basis for totalitarianism rather than 
democracy had been laid, both by die novelty in Russia of libertarian 
ideals and by the whole course of recent events. The masses, despairing 
of working out their own salvation* were ready to accept an irrespon¬ 
sible leadership. 

For his part* Kerensky remained true to himself* unwilling* if it 
could possibly be avoided, to admit that the Revolution would shed 
blood*. He chose to rely on resolutions, on rhetorical exhortations, on 
anything but the quest for reliable military forces - until k was loo late 
for decisive action. Even the chief gad-fly of the Fro visional Govern¬ 
ment* Martov, hesitated: "At the present moment a drift to the Bol¬ 
sheviks is absolutely out of place. Now the Revolution is endangered 
not by die Right* but by the Left/ 2 Martov was convinced that the 

1 Kfas*ma £xiopU\ 1911* #1-3, pp. 31S-326. 

1 Sukhanov, op. rit* p. f 31* 
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fault lav with the inaction of the government which had created the 
hostile mootl of the masses. On j November, he made what was, 
philosophically speaking, one of the finest analyses of the course of the 
Revolution that has ever been made - without, however, indicating a 
practical solution of the problems it had created. On 6 November, lie 
swung die Pre-Parliament away from the course of voting uncondi¬ 
tional support to tbe Provisional Government in favour of a resolution 
demanding immediate implementation of its own policies, especi¬ 
ally with respect to land and peace. Kerensky, nettled, direatened to 
resign. In panic, many of those who had accepted the force of Martov’s 
reasoning hastened to patch up the situation, while a recalcitrant 
Kerensky vainly sought concrete support for his regime. 

In those last days of the agony of the regime committed to 'bread, 
peace and freedom’, it was Trotsky rather than Lenin who was die 
shining star, Lenin was still compelled to remain in hiding. In any case, 
the master strategist was less equipped than Trotsky to function in diis 
sort of crisis. In July, Lenin had been indecisive; Trotskv was com¬ 
pletely uninhibited. It was Trotsky who organised the Military' 
Revolutionary Committee and who guided its effective actions. It was 
Trotsky who visited the key Pcter-and-Paul Fortress, with its cannon 
commanding the heart of the city and its arsenal stocked with one 
hundred thousand rifles: single-handed, by words alone, he swung its 
wavering garrison from loyalty to the Provisional Government to die 
side of the insurrection ($ November). 

Incomparable in dealing with tangible enemies, Trotsky could not, 
however, step into Lenin s shoes as the real mentor of die Bolshevik 
Revolution. Trotsky still believed that either the Russian Revolution 
will lead to a (revolutionary) movement in Europe, or else the surviv¬ 
ing powerful countries of the West will crush us’. 1 It was a trap that 
Lcnm cautiously skirted. While repeatedly acknowledging the 
importance of world revolution, Lenin, constantly stressed Russia and 
the paramount significance of die situation there. 

Less exuberant than Trotsky, Lenin kept his mind on the immediate 
situation. In a ‘Letter to the Comrades', written at the end of October, 
he had attempted to answer, point for point, all the arguments directed 
against his policy of immediate seizure of power. The essence of his 
thinking is, however, best contained in his ‘Letter to the Members of 
the Central Committee’, written on 6 November, the eve of the 
1 Siikhanov, op. dl.* p. £64. 
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actual military coup and the night before the Congress of Soviets was 
to meet: 

With all my power 1 assure my comrades that now everything 
hangs on a hair* til at on the order of the day are q uesti ons that 
arc not solved by conferences, by congresses (even by Congresses 
of Soviets). . . r if we seize power today; we seize it not against 
the soviets but for them. Seizure of power is the point of die 
uprising: its political goal will become clear after the seizure. It 
would be a disaster or formalism to wait for the uncertain voting 
of 7 November; the people have a right and duty to decide such 
questions not by voting bur by force, . . - 1 

During that night there was nothing left for Lenin to do but to 
fume against what seemed to him the slowness of Trotsky, who 'should 
be shot'. Yet Trotsky was skilfully directing die almost bloodless 
seizure of practically undefended railway stations and telegraph offices 
and preparing for die infiltration of the Winter Palace, scat of the 
Provisional Government and the only seriously defended point in 
Petrograd. Against die efforts of a handful of military' cadets, of a 
women's battalion,, and of reluctant and elusive Cossacks, the persistent 
pressure of the forces of die Military' Revolutionary Committee, 
threateningly supported by the guns of die cruiser Aurora in die Neva, 
was overwhelming. With less blood than had been shed in die July 
days, the tired government caved in. Kerensky escaped in a borrowed 
American Legation car, and Jiis colleagues* lucky to escape with their 
lives, submitted to incarceration in the Peter-and-Paul Fortress. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

III addition to works cited hi the preceding chapter, mention may be 
made of Carr's three-volume Bolshevik Revolution* fpfT-ipzj* badly 
organized, but including some brilliant chapters, and dominated by 
near -adoration of Lenin. Dcurschcr’s The Prophot Armed is dominated 
by similar admiration of Trotsky. A more objective discussion is 
Scliapiro T s Origin of ike Communist Autocracy, well equipped with lists 

1 Lenin, 'Letter to the Members q £ dir Central Committee' (<S November 1917), 
in S^raoTita, XXI, 
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of names and dates, which may be used in conjunction with his more 
recent and comprehensive Communist Parly of the Soviet Union, and 
Daniels Documentary History of Communism, both previously men¬ 
tioned. For this period the relevant volume of Lenin's contemporary 
writings is Toward the Seizure of Power (vol. XXI of the English trans¬ 
lation of his Collected Worksf To recapture the idealistic enthusiasm of 
[lie Bolshevik upsurge, see Ten Days that Shook the World, by John 
KW, who lies buried in the Kremlin wall. 
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The Quest for a 
Breathing Space 

NOVEMBER 1917 to MAY 19 

In a fairy-tale one could at this point record that die bold knight Lenin 
having rescued the fair maiden of the Revolution from the evil 
sorcerer Kerensky, everyone lived happily ever after. Theoreticians 
might explain that the ‘October Revolution* (7 November was 25 
October in the Julian calendar* which the Bolsheviks soon replaced 
widi the Gregorian — February 191®) constituted, completion of the 
‘February Revolution', transition from the ‘bourgeois-democratic* to 
the proletamn-socialisf phase. 

Lenin had no such delusions; the enormous task of 'building 
socialism' had still to be begun. To most socialists and liberals, however, 
the successful Bolshevik coup simply spelled disaster; the ‘descent to 
Bolshevism', as Chcmov called it, seemed to spell destruction of all 
the values of the Revolution. There were, to be suie, chose who* 
hoping for the restoration of the old order, thought die ^Bolshevik 
adventure' held mote promise than threat. The American ambassador 
had not been quite right when* on 30 October* he had wired the State 
Department: ‘Beginning to think Bolsheviki will make no demon¬ 
stration: if so, shall regret as believe sentiment turning against diem and 
time opportune for giving them wholesome lesson- ■ . . 1 Yet many 
elements in Russia still found comfort in the notion that the fanatical 
madness of the Bolsheviks and the general unacceptable}' of their 
specific programme would make their position untenable and soon 
usher in a Russian Tkermidor. 

It was a grave error to suppose that the Bolsheviks were fanatically 
concerned to assure to the Russian people bread, peace and land by 

* Umn^ Slates Foreign Rtlatum * p I-pi-B, l p 2I& 
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way of the immediate triumph of socialism in the guise of nationaliza¬ 
tion of the land and of industry. Despite their verbal commitments* 
which included also guarantee of democracy by protection of the 
Constituent Assembly* the Bolshevik leadership regarded itself as free 
to plot its course as circumstances might dictate. Their true objective 
was most succinctly and simply stated by Lenin on 6 November; 
Seizure of power is the point of the uprising' - seizure of power for 
the Bolsheviks, that and nothing more. This is not to say that die 
Bolsheviks were merely hungry for power. Rather, they may properly 
be viewed as a group of men thoroughly persuaded of the tru th of two 
propositions: (i) that, on the basis of their study of Marx, they knew 
what would be best for all mankind, both in Russia and in die world 
at large; (2) thar p unlike other Marxists, they alone possessed the 
integrity and the srrengdi of will 10 lake the measures necessary for 
the welfare: of mat] kind, whether their fellow-men liked it or not and 
however much they might resist. If one grants die validity of these 
two propositions, ic fellows inexorably that for the w elfare of man - 
kind the Bolsheviks had to take power and, having taken it, must 
retain it. 

Fanatical as die Bolsheviks were, Lenin would not permit them 
prematurely to attempt to put into practice theories not acceptable to 
those 10 whom they must be applied; it w r as necessary to temporize, 
to weaken by any a]id all means the position of their enemies, while 
they consolidated their own strength. Trotsky later pointed out that 
it is only natural to adjust policies to practical realities; as yet, however* 
there was no suspicion that T rotsky would in a few years be developing 
the concept of The Revolution Betrayed For the moment* no sacrifice 
of theoretical positions mattered; as Goethe had written, “Thcorv, 
my friend, is grey, but green is the eternal tree of life/ 

In the background of their thinking was the conviction of the 
imminence of world revolution. Few supposed that it would be 
possible for Waist" revolution to triumph in Russia alone; victory, 
it was believed, could be achieved only when the more economically 
advanced countries of the West caught fire from the Russian spark. 
Ltmin + ever sceptical of abstract theory* soon (20 January 1018) 
expressed his reservations: * 

There is no doubt that die socialist revolution in Europe must 
begin and is beginning. All our hopes for die definite victory of 
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socialism are based on this conviction and on this scientific predic¬ 
tion. . . . Hut it would be a mistake Co build tbe tactics of the 
socialist government of Russia on efforts to determine whether 
the European, and especially the German, socialist revolution will 
or will not begin in die next six months (or a similar short period). 
Since it is quite impossible to determine diis, all such attempts, 
objectively, amount only to a blind gamble. 1 

The most immediately pressing problem was to deal with the 
Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets, the opening of which was 
delayed by the Bolsheviks until about n p.m. on 7 November, by 
which time almost all armed resistance to die uprising had been 
overcome. Lenin, still mistrusting the ^uncertain voting’, refused to 
attend. Amidst scenes of disorder* a presidium of twenty-two members 
was declared elected by acclamation; fourteen of them were Bol¬ 
sheviks. Despite his recent treason to the Party by publishing w ord oi 
the impending uprising a now penitent Kamenev was put in die 
chair* Martov demanded immediate measures to stop die bloodshed in 
the streets and creation of a socialist coalition in place of the Bolshevik 
dictatorship. Instead of fighting in the Congress, most of the S.R s 7 
Mensheviks and Bund members withdrew; of them only the Left 
S.K.s, die Menshevik Internationalists and Poalc Zion (die extreme 
Left group in the Bund) remained About three o’clock in die morning* 
after a brief recess, Kamenev was able to announce completion of the 
overthrow of the old government. After a couple more stormy hours 
the Bolsheviks were at last able to force adoption of a proclamation 
diat the Congress was assuming power. 

After a relatively quiet day, the Congress reconvened at 9 p.m. on 
8 November. Its first action was to abolish die death penalty, which the 
Kerensky regime had reintroduced at the front; Trotsky later recounted 
tiiat when Lenin learned of this first legislative act his anger knew no 
bounds. ,l Tliis is madness,” he repeated. “How can we accomplish a 
revolution without shooting?' , - ■ “ The Congress soon turned to 
more serious business; the three thorniest problems were peace, land 
and government. 

Enunciation of the Bolshevik attitude toward the war was reserved 

1 Lenin, 'Tlieses on the i/rnnediate conclusion of a separate and snncxadonisi 
peace 1 (10 January I91&X SocAm&m^ XXII, 194- 

1 Trotsky, £cm>t T p. 133. 
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for Lenin himself The Bolshevik ‘Appeal to the peoples and govern¬ 
ments ofalt waning countries’ was, to a certain extent, a mere rcaifinna- 
tion of the demand for immediate peace without annexations and 
without indemnities which had been the programme of the Provisional 
Government since May. Its futility as a means of achieving peace was 
implicitly admitted by Lenin, who remarked that "A tsar cannot be 
ended by renunciation, a war cannot be ended unilaterally.’ 1 As critics 
ar the Congress were quick to point out, the peace declaration was nor 
phrased as an ultimatum. Lenin was keeping the door open for negoti¬ 
ations that might lead to a peace on some other basis. 

The vital question of land policy was also reserved for presentation 
by Lenin, whose prestige had never stood higher. Denouncing the late 
Provisional Government for having contributed to the spread of 
anarchy and pogroms ill the countryside, Lctlin proposed a decree which 
proclaimed the abolition of all landlord rights without compensation, 
threatened dire punishment to anyone damaging the confiscated 
property, and left die lands of‘rank and file peasant and rank and file 
cossacks in their possession. A long Peasant Instruction concerning die 
Land’ soil reserved final settlement of rile land problem to the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly but gave the force oPtemporary law’ to a somewhat 
vague exposition of ’the most just solution of the land question’. 
The basic principle was that everyone had the right to work the land 
by his own or liis family s labour (hired labour was proliibitcd) and to 
enjoy its fruits. Distribution torn the general land fund was to be 
made periodically with regard to local conditions, according to a 
labour or a consumption norm’, with compensation for improvements 
to the former cultivator. In districts where there was insufficient arable 
land, the State was to assist, and if necessary compel, emigration to less 
populous regions. Special properties, such as orchards and stud-farms, 
were not to be divided but administered by the State or by communes* 

There was immediate protest that these proposals reflected the ideas 
oi die S.R.S, not of the Marxists. Lenin freely admitted the validity of 
Lhc comment bat retorted; 

We must follow hfc,. .. Whether the programme is in our spirit 
or m an S.R. spirit does not matter. What matters is that the 
peasantry' should get the firm conviction that there arc no longer 

l SSi FjMUM i Soiioam Dtpumn, p. 6a. 

3 Ibid.slPp. 7»41 r 
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landlords in the village* that the peasants themselves may,.. order 
their own life. 1 [Stormy applause.] 

No discussion of the merits of the draft was permitted or even seriously 
attempted. Instead* spokesmen of die Executive Committee of die 
All-Russian Soviet of Peasants 1 Deputies and of die Third Army 
returned to their demand for immediate release of those of their 
colleagues who had been arrested with the old Provisional Government 
in the Winter Palace the night before. In reply, an unidentified peasant 
from Tver received an ovation for advocating arrest of the whole 
Peasant Executive Committee, while Trotsky ridiculed the significance 
of die arresES. After an flour’s recess for 'study', the land decree and the 
instruction were adopted in the early morning hours of 9 November, 
amidst stormy enthusiasm, with only one negative vote and eight 
abstentions recorded. 

Formal organization of a new governmental authority caused a 
little more trouble. From die chair Kamenev proposed a decree 
cstabhdiing a new Provisional Government to be known as the 
Council of People's Commissars (Seviurkerw) and to hold power, 
subject to die Congress of Soviets or its Executive Committee, until 
die meeting of die Constituent Assembly; a list of commissars, all 
Bolsheviks and headed by Lenin, was included in the proposal. 

Speaking tor die Menshevik Internationalists* B. V. Avilov at once 
protested diat such a government would be no more able to solve the 
problems of bread and peace than had its predecessor. He predicted 
that die Bolsheviks, unable to produce manufactured goods to exchange 
with die peasants and lacking the support of the upper and middle 
peasantry, who controlled such food supplies as existed, would be 
driven to the futile expedient of trying to gather food by force. He 
foresaw that the only possible peace would be a very grievous one for 
Russia. He maintained also that it was wrong for the Bolsheviks to 
monopolize executive power- die only way to save the Revolution 
from ruin was to base authority on die whole Congress of Soviets, 
or at die very least on all those groups that had remained faithfully 
in it 

For the Left Karelin explained diat his fraction had refused to 

enter the government because their 'entrance into a Bolshevik ministry 
would have created a gulf between diem and the detachment of the 

1 Ibid., p. 73. 
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revolutionary army that had left die Congress, a gulf which would 
have precluded the possibility of their mediation between the Bolshe¬ 
viks and these groups'. He disclaimed any desire to isolate the Bol¬ 
shevik s h because "with the fate of the Bolsheviks is tied up the fate of 
the whole Revolution; their ruin will be the ruin of the Revolution 1 , 
In tliis dilemma he announced that the Left S.R.s would continue to 
support the Bolsheviks in their efforts to solve die pressing problems 
of the day but would voce against the establishment of a purely 
Bolshevik government, for ^the aggressive policy of die Bolsheviks 
with regard to the other parties b inadmissible ’. 1 

Trotsky replied intransigently* arguing that the Bolsheviks were 
interested only in a coalition of classes, not of parties and that the 
Bolsheviks alone represented the will of die masses. He evoked 
tremendous applause by asserting dial 'there had been needed a party 
which would snatch power from die hands of the counter-revolutionists 
and -would say to [the Congress of Soviets] i“Herc b the power, and 
you must take it." '* 

With great difficult)' a spokesman of Vikdicl, the rail way men’s 
trade union, got the floor to announce that his organization was 
opposed to the seizure of power by any one party and that it challenged 
the legality'of dib rump of the Congress of Soviets, Pending formation 
of a broadly based government the union was taking over operation 
of the railways. It would not permit the movement of troops against 
Petrograd, and if the Bolsheviks attempted reprisals, they would cut 
off the food supply of the capital. 

Nevertheless, the decree proposed by Kamenev vm adopted + by a 
preponderant majority', although m view of the late hour' 5 a roll-call 
was refused. It remained only to confirm the selection of a Central 
Executive Committee, vested with legislative authority* to which the 
Council of People’s Commbsars was to be ‘responsible’. Of its ici 
members {soon increased to no], 62 were Bolsheviks. To the tune of 
appeals to the front to maintain discipline and to the railwaymen to 
co-operate in exchange for improved material conditions, the Second 
All-Russian Congress of Workers* and Soldiers' Deputies disbanded 
just after 5 ami. on 9 November, Tims the Bolsheviks had fulfilled 
Lenin, s prediction of 6 November" If we seize power today, we seize it 
noc against die soviets but lor them. Garbed in the vestments of the 

1 RaMuJtA iSo/Jaisiikh Dtjnmiw, p T S 3+ 

* ]Lid.,p.S6. a ^ p. po. 
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soviets, the Bolsheviks could henceforth deny the nakedness of dieir 
actions. 

Outside the precincts of the Smoky Institute* the fashionable school 
for young ladies which since August had been the Soviet headquarters, 
matters seemed Jess promising than within its walls. Most of the other 
socialist organizations were strongly opposed to a Bolshevik dictator¬ 
ship, There was stilt die possibility that Kerensky would succeed in an 
effort to use the army to crush the new regime. Within the Bolshevik 
organization itself* there was a lack of experienced personnel and there 
were elements not prepared to sacrifice principle to expediency . There 
was the problem of how to deal with else promised Constituent 
Assembly* Even assuming that die Bolsheviks could somehow cling 
to power, current problems must be handled — the Press, die courts, 
die Church, education, social insurance* die direction of industry* 
the trade unions, the peasants, the transition to a socialist organization 
of production. Looming over all was the problem of die war, with iis 
danger dial the German army might simply overrun Russia and 
entrust power to its own agents. In die remainder of this chapter, all 
these problems must be successively considered* for mere decrees in 
die name of the Second Congress of Soviets could not provide a 
reliable answer to the very uncertain question of the ultimate outcome. 
From a theoretician’s standpoint, rhe almost complete isolation oE - 
the Bolsheviks within the ranks of the socialists might have seemed 
the greatest danger to the permanence of their power. In the early 
morning of 8 November* when the members of the Provisional 
Government were being arrested in the Winter Palace, a rival 
meeting was held- In attendance were representatives of the City 
Duma (the regular municipal government of Petrograd), of the Central 
Executive Committee of the First (June) Congress of Soviets of Wor¬ 
kers' and Soldiers' Deputies* of die Executive Committee of Peasants* 
Deputies* of the S.R, and Menshevik delegates who had left the 
Second Congress at Smolny, of the rail way men's union* of the post 
and telegraph union, of the Central Committees of the S.R. and 
Menshevik parties, of the Council of the Russian Republic (Kerensky s 
'Pre-Parliament*), and of various army committees from the front. 
There was formed an H All-Russian Committee for the Salvation of the 
Fatherland and ol die Revolution ; it was headed by the S.R. Gotz, 
vice-chairman of the Soviet Executive Committee* supported by 
Avkseat'ev* chairman of die Peasant Soviet and of the Pre-Parliamen t* 
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Its efforts to counteract the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks were, 
however, paralysed by the same "pacifist illusions'* the same reliance 
on purely moral force and spontaneous voluntarism, that had contri¬ 
buted to the downfall of the Kerensky government. It was all very 
well to cry out: Do not recognize the authority of violence !* 1 It might 
be true that 'It should be dear to all by now that the Soviet power is 
nothing but a dictatorship against die will of the proletariat and that 
counter-revolution can come not 03dy from the Right but also from 
the Left/ But there was no remedy forth coining from men who, 
having no organized force of their own at their disposal, felt that ‘It b 
important. , , to exercise great caution. Already rumours are afloat 
that certain generals wish to take advantage of the situation. They will 
at first declare themselves our allies and march under our banners in 
order that they may overthrow us afterwards / 2 

How little the Bolsheviks really had to fear in those critical days from 
the superficially formidable socialist opposition is perhaps most clearly 
expressed in a proclamation of the Right S.R.s, dated g November: 

The Bolshcviki m doing everything in their power to bring 
about a bloody civil wan They seized power with die aid of guns, 
and they now' perceive that only by means of guns can thev retain 

power for any length of rime__ Their power b short-lived. . *, 

Their creation is a soap-bubble-The great Russian Revolution 

h bigger, more sublime, and on a wider scale than the Pctrograd 
adventure of the Bolsheviks,. ., The toiling masses of Russia will 
secure tandL peace and freedom. * * * But to do this there must be 
no civil war. The Bolshevik adventure must be brought to an end 
in a petuxful mam ier. , , + A general strike against die Bolsheviks t 
Boycott them! . . . 3 

The old-line revolutionaries, who had made so many personal sacrifices 
in die struggle against tsarism, were unwilling to abandon dieir 
principles in the fight against counter-revolutionaries 'from the Left". 
Stdl intoxicated, perhaps* by the startling and unexpected success of 

* Appid! of All-Russian Comiriiitct: for the Salrution of the Fatherland and 
of die Revolution*, in Rtvolinisim goda, op. di, I, 29 j. 

* Skobelev, ai meeting {9 November *917) of All-Russian Committee for the 
Salvation of the F at hcriaiui and of tiie Revolution, in Runyan and FisJier, 
BalsAzviA Rivchtmn^ pj>. 146-147., 

a Proclamation of Right Socialist R^oluttonarics (9 November 1917), ibid., 
pp. 147-I4&. 
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die March revolution, they looked for a repetition of the miracle, 
unmindful of die fact that now there sat in the seats of die tsar's 
ministers more than one man who could bang his fist on the table . 

Potentially more formidable were die efforts of Kerensky, who had 
fled from Petrograd to die front to organize military intervention 
against the Bolsheviks. These efforts P however* were sabotaged by 
some of the generals, not from love of the Bolsheviks but from hatred 
of die Revolution. Kornilov's attempt at direct overthrow of die 
Revolution m September had failed so miserably that no general would 
attempt its repetition. Now, however, the Kerensky regime had been 
assailed in the rear, by professed socialists disting uished by their 
fanaticism. It was well understood that the Bolsheviks had no signi¬ 
ficant folio wing+ cither among die workers or among die peasants. 
Who on 7 November could iorescc dial the Bolsheviks would scrap 
dicir own land programme,, known to be wholly unacceptable to the 
peasantry, in favour of die programme of the S.R.s? Who could 
foresee that the Bolsheviks would not press nationalization ol industry # 
w hich could have brought only disorganization and suffering? What 
reason was there to disagree with revolutionary experts such as the 

Right S.R.s: "Their power is short-lived -Their creation is a soap- 

bubble ? 1 When the bubble bursts, who will stand to profit? Nor 
Kerensky, who had fallen so igiiominiously. The lime would be ripe, 
without a struggle, for the generals to take over and restore a sane and 
ordcrlv rdgime. 

Kerensky's order to the Third Cavalry' Corps to entrain for Petro¬ 
grad was countermanded by General Cheremisov, commander-in- 
chief of the Northern Front. Not until 9 November was General 
Krasnov able to balance his conJfhcting loyalties to his superior officers 
in the chain of command and advance with liis Cossacks to attack the 
revolutionary capital. 

I had ar my disposal . . , 4S0 Cossacks in all. ... To march widi 
such a force against Tsaxskoye Selo, where the garrison consisted 
of some 16,000 soldiers, and on 10 Petrograd, where there were 
about 200,000 , , * was sheer stupidity. But civil war is not war. 
Its rules arc different in it resolution, and impact are everything. 
1 knew well die habits and die mood of die Petrograd garrison. 
They go to bed late, after having a good time in the pubs and die 
cinemas, so that you canT wake them up in the morning; to seize 
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T&arskoyc at dawn, when our strength could not be seen, seemed 
possible; the taking of Tsarskoe anti our approach to Petrograd 
were bound to influence the morale of the garrison, strengthen 
die position of those fighting against the Bolsheviks, and make 
the garrison come over to our side. 1 

Krasnov did take Tsarskoye Selo. What might not have been accom¬ 
plished if his fellow-generals had not dragged their feet? 

Anticipating the arrival of Krasnov, die military cadets, still opposed 
to the Bolsheviks, staged an uprising in Petrograd itself For a couple 
of day's, the situation was uncertain. As Trotsky has recorded, The 
military operations, on both sides, were hidden in a fog/ A number of 
tsarist officers began to aid the Bolsheviks; of one of them Trotsky 
recalled: 

Colonel Walden commanded at Pulkovaia Gora . . , and this 
clash decided the fate of Kerensky’s offensive. This Walden was a 
typical colonel, and what his idea was in joining us I still do not 
understand. The colonel w r as not young and had been wounded 
many times. He could not possibly have sympathized with lls ( for 
he understood nothing. But evidently he had such a strong hatred 
for Kerensky that it inspired in him a temporary sympathy for 
us* 

On ri November the railwaymens executive committee (Vikzhel), 
proclaiming ics neutrality, announced suspension of dl rail service if 
the fighting were not stopped. On the 13 th Krasnov proposed a 
cessation of hostilities; Kerensky found it expedient to disappear. The 
Committee to Save die Revolution offered the supreme command to 
General Diikhoniti p with Avksent ev as prime minister* Oukhonin 
accepted but ordered die cessation of all fighting (14 November). 

The cessation of fighting confirmed the Bolsheviks in military 
control of Petrograd. Elsewhere, the situation remained confused. A t 
Moscow die Bolsheviks had been compelled to evacuate die Kremlin 
{10 November), but their artillery now brought about die surrender 
of the local 'Committee of Public Safety’ (t/November). The same 

1 Afkhiv Rtus&oi Revoluas a, I (ijoa), 178.(79. 

1 Trotsky, cncc ^ n K participants in Lhc sei^unr of power (7 ^dvember 
i 9 io y, *V«fKjaUflania ob Oktiair’skom perewwtte*, in Proltustkain RwoSutma 
No. iq (October ijzi), Gl-Sl. 
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day General Alexeiev began die formation of an and-Bdshevik 
Volunteer Army at Novocherkassk* near die mouth of die Don. The 
Don Cossacks, though threatening no offensive action, had already 
declared their hostility to the ‘criminal' action of the Bolsheviks 
[7 November). A Ukrainian Peopled Republic was proclaimed at 
Kiev (20 November). 

While the military issue was still in doubt, the Bolsheviks consented 
to negotiate with the other socialist parties. They insisted, however,, 
diat in all circumstances Lenin must head the government; their 
opponents put forward the candidacy of Chernov. How remote the 
wrangle was from the sentiment of the Pctrograd masses is suggested 
by die reported remarks of a delegation of workmen who broke into 
one of the conferences, exclaiming: 

Here's a whole week gone while bloodshed continues between the 
two revolutionary camps. This criminal civil war! Vte demand 
that it be ended immediately! Enough! You ve been sitting ior 
two days* discussing the question of an agreement, but it looks 
as if you weren't in any hurry at alh We cannot permit longer 
continuance of civil war. To the devil with Leuili and with 
Chcmov l Hang them both! . . - 1 

When both sides insisted that die obstacles were all created by their 
opponents* die workmen ldt T exclaiming: 

Ids impassible to make bead or tail of which of you is right! The 
lot of you are not worth having the earth support you! If w e 
were to hang you all on one tree, there would be peace in die 
country. 

It was the old story of tsarist days, when contradictory expositions by 
the conflicting revolutionary groups had left the masses troubled and 
confused, with no alternative but to submit to those who directed the 
bayonets; the only difference was diat now armed power was in the 
hands of the Bolsheviks, 

In fact* die external dvreat to die Bolshevik regime was less serious 
than were its internal difficulties. For one thing, the Bolsheviks w ere a 
party of skilled agitators hut with no experience in administration. 
The chaotic scenes that had attended the March revolution seemed a 

1 S, An-skago, ToslLe perevomca Gkriabtia 1917 gA drkMv Ru ** k( * 

HtveHutiit, VIII (1913), 49 - 
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marvel of orderliness compared Eo die November days, A year htcr, 
Larin T who had serv ed as Chief of the Bureau of Legislation under the 
infant Council of People's Commissars, recalled: 

The government held no regular meetings at that time, * - , Of the 
first fifteen decrees thaE comprise the present No, i of the "Col¬ 
lection of Statutes" only two were actually submitted for con¬ 
sideration by die Sovnarkora, , * - l remember the consternation 
of Vladimir Ilyich when . , „ without his knowledge but over his 
name there was published ... a decree . . . conferring legislative 
powers on the Sovnarkom. . . - 1 

In the Central Executive Committee of the Congress of Soviets die 
Left S.R/s made bitter but futile protest against abolition of civil 
liberties by executive decree, never submitted to the responsible 
Soviet organ. The hit or miss methods of the new government in 
recruiting personnel arc startlingly illustrated in Pratkovsky's recol¬ 
lections of how he visited Smolny looking for a minor job and, having 
mentioned that he had studied banking at the University of London, 
was told he was to be director oi die State Bank, A I was frightened and 
replied that i had no desire to hold this post* since it was absolutely 
"not in my line Y 2 nevertheless, he was appointed, with Lenin's 
personal approval. 

Another personnel danger was the tendency of some Bolsheviks to 
jib at the arbitrary line being pursued under Lenin's guidance. Only 
ten days after the seizure of power (17 November), eleven highly 
placed Bolsheviks, including five of tile fourteen People’s Commissars, 
protested before die Soviet Central Executive Committee against 
preservation of a purely Bolshevik government by means of political 
terror 1 , 3 Simultaneously, five members of the Party's Central Com¬ 
mittee (including Rykov, who p in 1924, w as to succeed Lenin as prime 
minister) resigned in protest against the 'ruinous policy of the Central 
Committee, carried out against the will of a huge part of the proletariat 
and soldiers who crave the earliest cessation of bloodshed by the 
separate wings of the democracy’. 4 Lozovsky, chief con tact-man 

J Larin, 'The year of siruggle at the eradie 1 * in Nmodfm KhfimUtyc, rgiti, 
No* 11 (7 November}* 16-17. 

1 ProUtari&ma Rtwliurrua, r^z:, Nq, io a 

3 fiud Timtralnoge ispeltuulnoga Kvmiuia, #a[ 7| j (i*) November 1^17, 

* D>id. 
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between the Pam and the trade unions, published a fist of reasons why 
1 cannot, in die name of Part)' discipline, be silent", and demanding 
convocation of a Party Congress 'to decide whether die Russian Social- 
Democratic Workers* Party (Bolshevik) si nail remain Marxist and, the 
party of the working class or shall follow a course that has nothing in 
common with revolutionary Marxism", 1 
The Party's only ally, the Left S-R.s, continued to harass die Bol¬ 
sheviks with demands for an all-socialist coahtiom A Special Congress 
of Soviets of PcasaniT Deputies, completely dominated by the Left 
S.R.s, formally demanded (26 November) formation of a new govern¬ 
ment on a broad base; despite open Bolshevik opposition, the resolution 
was carried by 175 to 22^ with 6 abstaining. 

The Bolsheviks accordingly dared not risk interference with the 
arrangements for die election of the Constituent Assembly, scheduled 
for 25 November. It was not merely that for months they had been 
insistently demanding its convocation. Even in its very last proclama¬ 
tion before the uprising, die Military Revolutionary Committee had 
cited salvation of die Constituent Assembly as a major reason for the 
overthrow of Kerensky, So great was the propaganda value of die 
concept diac ? even holding the reins, die Bolsheviks had not claimed to 
base their power on die soviets alone. The peace declaration of 8 
November had specifically promised: 4 We shall submit [replies] for 
consideration to the Constituent Assembly, which will then decide, 
with power, what can and cannot be conceded/ 18 The Land decree had 
stated: "The land question In its luH scope is to be settled by the All- 
Russian Constituent Assemblyand bad proclaimed only a 'tempo¬ 
rary law , „ pending the meeting of the Constituent Assembly . 

Fuially, l By decree ot the All-Russian Congress of Soviets a Provisional 
Workers' and Peasants' Government* to be known as the Council of 
People's Commissars* is formed to govern die country until the 
meeting of the Constituent Assembly/ 4 Could this admittedly pro¬ 
visional regime risk converting itself into a permanent one without 
even calling the Constituent Assembly? 

No doubt it would Iiave liked to, for the Bolsheviks did not permit 
themselves even to dream of controlling more than one-dtird of the 

1 Leuer 10 Cm era] Executive Committee (tj November 1^17), in Bunyan 

and Fisher, op, tiL, pp. 204-106. 

1 Vtoroi FserQsriisJni + Op. riL, p. 6i. 

3 Ibid., p. 7a. 
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Assembly's members. The calculations of the left S.R.s that, if they 
could win the support of the Ukrainian Socialists, the three parties 
might have a majority* were but cold comfort to Lenin and those who 
agreed with him on die need for control by a single, compact, rigidly 
disciplined party. On die eve of the elections they made it plain in 
published statements tint, after all, they would not regard themselves 
as bound by die results of ‘uncertain voting'. 

As they had anticipated, the outcome of die elections was unsatis¬ 
factory. In Petrograd they had 4.5 per cent of die vote (rising to 77 per 
cent in the wards where the barracks were situated) T but in the 54 
electoral regions (out of 79) for which the popular vote is available* 
they polled only nine million, as against twenty-one million for die 
S.R.s and over four and a half mill ion for the 'bourgeois' parties. The 
fmal official figures (omitting a few areas in or near the Caucasus) 
show 707 deputics 3 of whom 370 were ‘Right 1 and 40 'Left' S.R.s : the 
Bolsheviks numbered 175* their Marxist enemies* die Mensheviks, 16; 
the 'bourgeois' Cadets elected only 17. 

11 December had been die day set for die Assembly to meet. On 
drat day, amidst mass demonstrations in the streets of Pecrograd, some 
fifes' deputies, mostly S.R.s but including four Cadets, defiantly met 
in the old Duma building and elected Chernov temporary chairman. 
The Sovnarkom ac once replied by declaring the Cadet party the 
enemy of die people and decreed arrest of its leaders. To protests in the 
Executive Committee Trotsky replied: + At the time of the French 
Revolution more honest men than the Cadets were guillotined by the 
jacobins for opposing die people. We have not executed anyone and 
do not intend to do so, but there arc moments of die peoples w rath* 
and the Cadets are bringing it down on themselves. 1 Lenin stated 
flatly; “The Soviets are superior to any parliament, to any Constituent 
Assembly/ (Noise; cries of 'Lie*.)' 1 

The Left S.R.s, however, had struck a bargain with the Bolsheviks. 
Entry of several S.R,s into the Sovnarkom had for Lenin the immense 
advantage of further confusing and neutralizing many peasants, 
Karelin, one of the new Left S,R. members of die government, defined 
dieir purpose in this uneasy alliance: 

1 Trotsky, at meeting of Petrograd Soviet (i 5 December 1917), Seekiitmiia, 

III, ki, 138. 

* Lenin, speech at Second All-Russian Coegress of Peasants* Deputies (1 j 
December 1917), XXI 1 P ri}. 
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Oar only point of disagreement is the question of [mass] terror 
which the Left $.R T s absolutely condemn. We also think that 
certain measures though theoretically sound arc too daring in 
practice. On the whole, our party performs die function of regu¬ 
lating and tempering the excessive bolds loss of die Bolsheviks. 1 

The tempering influence of the junior partner could not prevent the 
arrest of Avksent'ev (jO December} or the issue of orders for the arrest 
of Chernov and other $>R- leaders* but Sr did secure die opening of die 
Constituent Assembly on iB January 1918, 

Notwithstanding all the pressure the Bolsheviks could bring to bear, 
SvcrdloVj who as chairman of die Soviet Central Executive Committee 
had insisted on his right to take die chair at the opening of the session* 
soon had. to announce that Victor Chernov had been elected chairman 
by a vote of ^44 to 15 r. By a similar voce the Assembly refused ro 
accept a Bolshevik declaration as die basis for discussion. The Bolshe¬ 
vik^ refusing to ‘shield the enemies of the people in their criminal 
acts', walked quit; the Left 5 <R.s followed them. The Assembly then 
proceeded, before die guards, announcing that they were 'tired'* 
forced adjournment at 4.40 ami., to approve a land law similar in 
principle to the decree of S November* a declaration favouring a 
"universal democratic peace* in place of separate negotiations with 
the Germans, and proclamation of a Russian Democratic Federative 
Republic. 

The Bolsheviks* reply was simple and swift. Backing up Lenin's 
assertion that *wc will not give up the Soviet power for anydiing in die 
world*, 2 the Central Executive Committee shouted down the protests 
of the Menshevik Internationalists and decreed dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly, The case with which die dissolution was 
accomplished was not wholly a tribute to the efficacy of the Bolsheviks' 
tactics. It is true that the use of troops to fire on die unarmed crowds 
chat demonstrated cndiusiasticaUy for the Constituent Assembly, as 
well as the murder of two Cadet deputies, helped stifle open protest; 
only the personal prestige of Maxim Gorky made it possible for him 
to publish a signed editorial equating the Bolsheviks' action to that ot 
the tsaris soldiers on 'Bloody Sunday*. 

* Mtw&paper interview (1 January 1918), in Banyan and Fb^er, op. cit,* p. 567. 
s Lenin, speech at a session of rite All-Russian Central Executive Commie [es? 
{19 January i£iS), XXII* 1S7. 
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More important, perhaps, was the attitude of the S.R. majority. 
Convinced of the moral weight of the Constituent Assembly, they 
persisted in believing that "die Bolshevik adventure . . . like a soap 
bubble, will burst at the first contact with hard facts". They looked 
forw ard to a reassembling of the Constituent Assembly at some future 
date, its honour untarnished by any resort to violence. They had 
therefore resisted the temptation to reply to provocation and T ignoring 
the rifles pointed at speakers from the galleries, had concentrated on 
developing their programme for the record. A few r led by Sokolov 
(probably the author of die famous Order No. i), privately tried to 
organize in advance armed resistance to a dissolution order but were 
discouraged by getting only promises not to march against the 
Assembly* 

No less important than the passivity of the S.R. majority were the 
tepid interest of die Cadets and die sullen hostility of monarchist 
elements, the "Bolsheviks of the Right". After the elections Lenin had 
developed an ingenious theory that the single lists offered the voters by 
the S.R r s (an arrangement cm which the Left had insisted) had given 
unfair advantage to the Right and Centre because, although the 
peasants were thinking of die Left S.R. position, die united list made 
it impossible for die voter to choose between one S.R, and another. 
The Cadets offered a different explanation to account for their own 
poor showing; the results had reflected Bolshevik terrorism, not die 
free will of die people. They therefore showed little interest in re¬ 
establishing the Constituent Assembly. The extreme Right did not 
worry about the validity of the election results; as a former colonel 
of gendarmes is reported to have said? s We are against the Constituent 
Assembly, we shall so act dm die Assembly will not exist, and the 
Bolsheviks will go along with us ,* 1 

The suppression of die Constituent Assembly removed the last 
possibility that die Bolsheviks, who had seized power by force, could 
be deprived of ic by votes. Thenceforth they subjected their policies 
to scrutiny only by a succession of Congresses of Soviets, die com¬ 
position of which diey were now in a position to control in advance. 
To signalize the new situation, they made haste to have a TJiird 
Congress of Soviets strike die word 'ProvisianaT out of the govern¬ 
ments title (31 January). Noe until the summer were dicy faced with 
serious danger of forcible overthrow. In the meantime they continued 
1 Vishniak, VJzroauikQt Ucfircdurf'not S&brun p* 91. 
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to strengthen die basis of their power and began to shape the lines 
along which they proposed to 'socialize 1 Russia* 

Among the major steps that had immediately been taken to muzzle 
opposition was a decree of Q November by which the Sovnarkom 
authorized itself to shut down all hostile newspapers. A few dap later 
the Soviet Central Executive Committee broadened this measure by 
ordering confiscation of all private printing-presses and stocks of paper- 
In reply to objections, Trotsky explained: 

You say that we demanded freedom of the press for jVairdif- But 
then we were in such a situation that we were demanding a 
minimum programme. Now r we are demanding a maximum. 

A Left (Karelin) condemned this as 'Hottentot morality, under 
which to steal my wife is w rong, but w’hen 1 steal it is all right 1 . Lenin 
curtly said, 'Trotsky was right, -. + Of course wt are offering something 
new, because we are on the road to socialism/ 1 The opposition was 
now' reduced to the same mouse-and-cat policy that all revolutionaries 
had pursued in the dap of the tsars. 

The existing judicial system W'as abolished, its place being taken by 
"people's courts', w hose proceedings were most informal and arbitrary. 
As a substitute for the Okimm t the tsarist political police, was estab¬ 
lished (20 December) the 'All-Russian Extraordinary Commission 
[C/adb] to fight counter-revolution and sabotage": it was specifically 
instructed To rum its attention first of all to the press, sabotage, etc-. 
Right S.R.s, saboteurs, and strikers*® The Cheka carried on an ever- 
widening policy of terror, on the explicit principle that: 

The foe had to be made to feel that there was an all-seeing eye 
and a heavy punishing hand that would mercilessly fall on his head 
as soon as he made an attempt against Soviet power. T + , This is 
no guillotine cutting off heads in accordance with the decision of 
a tribunal. No, it destroys him without trial if it catches him on 
the scene of die offence, isolates him from society by shutting him 
up in a concentration camp, or hands him over to a tribunal when 
the case requires detailed investigation and wide publicity. 3 

1 Proiokol #5, 4 {17) November 1917, VittQSSiitku Tstnirjl'nyi hpobuttPnvi 
Kamiiu Sovtiov Tubochikh i soidaiskikh depulaffl JOL> l t2 - Simografidtsbi* 

pp, 

1 ist&rii FChK % p. 79. 

1 Latsis (Suarabs), Ckrepychainre komisiii . * -, p* E+ 
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With increased powers and ever-ramifying organization, the Cheka 
was to be one of the main props of the Bolshevik dictatorship. Not¬ 
withstanding the official abolition of the death penalty* it adopted 
(22 February) a declaration diat 

at the present moment, when the hydra of counter-revolution is 
becoming every day more insolent, inspired by die treacherous 
assault of the German counter-revolutionaries, when die world 
bourgeoisie is trying 10 stifle die Russian proletariat, die vanguard 
of the revolutionary international, die All-Russian Extraordinary 
commission . . . sees no other measures to fight counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries, spies, speculators, ruffians, hooligans, saboteurs and other 
parasites than merciless annihilation eu the spot of (he offence and 
therefore declares that all . , . will be tnmtUssly shot ly the cem- 
missions detaclimtnts on the spot of the ojfetm-} 

As Dzerzhinsky die idealistic Folc whose chief interest was in neglected 
children, who was chosen by Lctitn to head the Cheka, wrote to his 
wife: "My mind compels me to be merciless, and I have the firm will 
to follow my thought to the utmost/ 2 
The Bolsheviks were slow to interfere in Church affairs. On the one 
hand, they did not repeal the proclamation of religions freedom made 
by die Provisional Government; on the other, they permitted the 
restoration of the Orthodox Patriarchate, an office that had been in 
abeyance since the reign of Pe ter the Great. However, late in December 
they extended die Provisional Government 1 * interference with Church 
schools from those receiving state aid to die ecclesiastical seminaries as 
well. They also decreed civil marriage {31 December) and permitted 
divorce on the simple affirmation of either party. Provoked by a scries 
of further encroachments on ecclesiastical privilege and outraged by 
*thc frightful and bestial murders of people entirely innocent, even of 
people lying sick in bed. all done not only under cover of darkness of 
night but undertaken with unheard-of insolence and ruthless cruelty', in 
full daylight, without any trial and in defiance of all justice and 
legality . * ,, the Humble Tikhon, by the grace of God Patriarch of 
Moscow and of All Russia issued a pastoral letter anathematizing the 
Bolsheviks and calling for the organization of "unions of die spirit* to 
wage a spiritual struggle against diem. 3 The Sovnarkom replied 

1 istaru l LhK, p. 96. ■ Piefihinsklj Stai ¥ i 1 Rgcbij p. iiS r 

* Vvedenskiy Jj*r£cv i'g&udarsiv# M pp_ 114-J tts passim* 
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(5 February) with 2 decree separating the Church from the state* the 
school from the Church, and the Church from most of iis property. 

Transfer of Church schools to the state only complicated the chaos 
in education, for the Bolsheviks had no clear educational policies save 
destruction of the existing system* staffed principally by their enemies. 
As late as 10 April, Lunardiarsky, People's Commissar of Education, 
could say only that 

the elementary schools will be reorganized , ♦ ♦ in the spirit of 
socialist citizenship. „ . , The high school is a nursery of counter¬ 
revolution ., - the universities. . . bi their present state < . > arc of 
no value whatever. 1 

More attention, naturally, was paid to economic and social questions. 
Only four days after the seizure of power a detailed decree established 
for all Russia a legal 8-hour day and 45-hour week, with elaborate 
regulations governing overtime and holidays Two day's later a brief 
decree promised insurance for all wage-earners without exception to 
cover all forms of disability k as well as unemployment. In the 
confused circumstances of the times these decrees could of course have 
no practical meaning. It mav be of interest to note that their authors* 
Larin and Shliapnikov, were among the Bolsheviks who signed die 
protest of ij November against the course then bebig pursued by their 
Party as "certain 10 alienate the proletarian masses . * . and lead to the 
min of the revolution and the country . s 

Industry was left in private hands, though the State Bank w as taken 
over at once and a decree of A? December declared banking a state 
monopoly. Impatient worker* who expelled owners or managers 
were now told by Lenin that, since they did not know howto run the 
factories, they muse reinstate those who did. To appease them, a 
Decree on Workers" Control (27 November) nominally gave elected 
committees of workers "the right to supervise production, fix the 
minimum output of the enterprise, and io take measures to establish 
die cost of production (Art. 6), with right of access to all books and 
correspondence (Art. 7). 'Decisions of the organs of Workers Control 
arc binding on the owners of enterprises ,* who might, however, 

1 Bunyaji and Fisher* op. cit, pp T 593. 

a Izytstw . . ^ op. di,, #ii?i S 08 } November 1917- 

3 Biriktivy K.P.S.S. i SovttskagO prayittPstva pQ kko^ai^ysviym voprawm 
7, I, In Dtkr&y tovtukoi vttiiri^ 1 , ®^ s the word ‘minimum is cor¬ 
rected' iq read 'noun 1 . 
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appeal against them wi thill three days to higher organs of workers 
control (Art. 8). Regulations attached to the decree expressly forbade 
the workers' committees to assume functions of executive management. 
Thus the decree really amounted to the establishment of limited 
government control over industry, with the threat of nationalization 
hanging over any employer believed guilty of sabotaging the revolu¬ 
tion by curtailing production. In anticipation of further extension of 
state direction of die economy, a Supreme Council of Peoples 
Economy (often referred io p from its Russian initials, as Vesenhs) was 
set np (14 December); on paper it had very wide powers over pro¬ 
duction, distribution and state finance; its chairman became a member 
of die Co uncil of People's Commissars. 

Oddly enough* die Bolsheviks destroyed the independence of labour 
before they gave serious attention to the capitalists. In preparation 
for the First All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions, Lozovsky, who 
had become secretary of die All-Russian Central Council of Trade 
Unions in 1907 and whose boast it was that "after six months of 
constructive work' (July 1917 to January 1918) the n umb er of trade 
unionists *has passed the 3,ooo h ooo mark', 1 was publicly expelled from 
the Party' (n January) for his continued devotion to normal trade- 
union principles. The Congress, meeting only two days after the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, dutifully resolved: 

Revolutionary socialists have never regarded trade unions merely 
as organs of economic struggle of the proletariat for improvement 
of die condition of the working class within the framework of 
the capitalist system (#3). ... The trade unions muse wholly and 
unselfishly support the policy of the socialist Soviet power guided 
by the Council of People's Commissars (#5), , , , Trade unions 
must assume the chief work in organizing production and restoring 
the blasted productive forces of the country (#<$). T . + The 
Congress is convinced that. .. the trade unions will inevitably be 
converted into organs of the socialist state, membership in which 
will for all persons engaged in a given [branch of] production 
be a state obligation.* 

Gorky's paper continued to publish workers' protests: 

1 Ftrvyi Fszroiiihku S^J Prefetshfuthykh Swapr, p. 17. 

1 Ibid., pp. i 19-120, 
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This government which calls itself a Soviet of Workers and 
Peasants has done everything to oppose die will oi the workers. *,. 
We were promised bread, and were given hunger, civil war, + . . 
There is unemployment everywhere and . . , 110 means of fighting 
it. Our trade unions are crushed, and the factory committees can 
do nothing for usd 

The Soviet Government takes the stand that it alone expresses 
fully the interests of the working masses and that, therefore* all 
other organisations can exist only in so far as they subscribe 
without a murmur to ihe internal and external policies of the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars, Since die November Revolution 
we have witnessed innumerable instances of how big, small or 
even microscopic commissars have used every kind of oppression, 
including bayonets, in their dealings with recalcitrant proletarian 
organizations, 5 

Nevertheless, the work of co-ordination went forward. The factory- 
shop committees* whose independence had once been so useful to the 
Bolsheviks, were now sobjected to the trade unions, the trade unions 
to the state. 

Outstanding among die trade unions was Vikzhcl, the railway] ucn s 
union, which had been vital in the struggle against Kornilov and had 
threatened to strike againsc seizure of power by die Bolsheviks alone. 
Outmanoeuvred then, it had persistently supported the Constituent 
Assembly, To combat its influence, a rival union was created in January* 
endowed with special wage arrangements. By March, even Shliapnikov, 
one of the few proletarians in the Bolshevik high command, had ro 
admit 

the necessity of taking the most rigorous measures in order to 
re-establish labour discipline on the railways at any cost and before 
all else . *, from the moment the railwaymen were guaranteed a 
minhiLUnt wage they o tiered no guarantee whatsoever of minimum 
work on the railways,* 

The syndicalist regime on the railways was terminated by decree, and 
the appropriate People's Commissar was given nearly dictatorial 
pow ers in matters relating to railway transport, 

* N'ovma 30 March 191S. 

3 Ibid,, 2$ April 1918, 

* PrQwkoly iQtmlami FTtIK 4 -go (Sunogrofitfesku rfpbt), pp- 44 “ 4 f« 
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In die spring of tpiB the Bolsheviks WOT sufficiently in the saddle 
to give some thought to the charting of their future course. As Lenin 
saw it, L We. the party of the Bolsheviks, amvinttd Russia, We matched 
Russia from the rich for the poor, from die exploiters for the Cotters, 
We must now govern Russia/ 1 As an expression of the spirit in which 
Russia must be governed, as well as to distinguish die Party sharply 
from the Social-Democratic parties of Western Europe* Lenin now 
renewed his recommendation that che Party change its name. At the 
first Party Congress after die seizure of power (March 191S) was 
adopted the sty le of'Russian Communist Party (of the Bolsheviks) 1 . 
Lenin further urged: 

We must clearly set before ourselves the goal ... of creating a 
communist society, not limited merely to expropriation of fac¬ 
tories, milts, land and means of production, not limited merely to 
strict accounting and control over production and distribution, 
but going on to realization of the principle; from each according 
to his abilities, to each according to liis needs. 2 

Wbat stages must be passed through in die transition, Ve do not know 
and cannot know*, 3 Lenin was content to deal with die problems of 
the moment 

Most difficult to reconcile with Marxist theory was the agrarian 
situation, for it was clear to all that the peasantry' had no stomach for 
socialism if applied to them. Ycr t insisted Lenin, die peasants w ould 
support the proletariat^ for they themselves wished to live not by 
others 5 toil\ 

Right was that old man* a Bolshevik, who explained to a Cossack 
what Bolshevism is. To die Cossack's question. Is it true that 
you Bolsheviks loot?" the old man replied: + ¥cs, we loot the 
looted/ 4 

3 Lenin* immediate: Tusks of the Soviet Power' (April Sockm&tm t 

XXTI* 441. 

Lenin, Report on Review of die Programme and Name of ibe Party" at lb? 
Seventh Party Congress (e Much 191a), ibid. t pp. 347-348. 

3 Ibid., p. jji. 

1 Lenin* speech to agitators being sent 10 provinces (6 February 1918}, ibid., 
p. z 51. This is a garbled version of a nepon by a Cossack at the Third All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets of Workers"* Soldiers* and Cossacks' Deputies (January 
191^) that a Bolshevik agitator li,ad told an Inquisitive old Co^sftck? "Yes* we are 
borers, but ive loot 1he looters/ 
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Promising to ‘divide the land justly, from die viewpoint preeminently 
of petty economy', 1 lie secured the issue by die Soviet Central Executive 
Committee of a ‘Fundamental Law of Land Socialization' (a 9 Febru¬ 
ary). It reaffirmed and elaborated the principles of the provisional 
decree of 8 November, ‘die general and basic source of any right to the 
use of agricultural land is individual labour 1 (Art. 13). The grain trade 
was to remain a state monopoly (Art- t£>). 

Although the law promised social security {Art. 14) and extensive 
calamity insurance {Art. id) to the peasants, an official of the People s 
Commissariat of Agriculture was not far wrong in saying there is not a 
grain of socialism in id. 3 It is true that die law did anticipate the ultimate 
establishment of state farms employing hired wage labour. Passing 
reference was made to the encouragement of collective farming as 
‘leading to socialist economy’ (Art- 11). One article specified that, 
‘surplus income derived from the natural fertility of the best pieces of 
land and also from a more advantageous situation in relation to the 
market is to go for social needs at the disposal of organs of the Soviet 
power' (Art. 17), But all this was on paper. 

Actually, of course, the peasants continued to carry out seizure and 
division of tile land in their own way, conditioned largely by the 
traditions of communal land ownership combined with individual 
economy. In May Lenin had to recognize that 

Either we subject this petty bourgeois to cur control ... 01 he 
wpt inevitably and unavoidably overthrow our workers’ power, 
as the Napoleons and Cavaignacs overthrew the revolution, 
precisely on this soil of small ownership. . . . Only Left S.R.s 
with their rhetoric about the ’toiling' peasantry fail to see this 
simple and clear truth, but who will take seriously Left S.R.s 
drowning in rhetoric^ 4 

More than a decade was to pass, however, before it became expedient 
directly to throw down the gauntlet. For die moment it seemed 
sufficient to ‘carry' the class war into the villages', organizing 'com¬ 
mittees of the village poor’, themselves individualists, to co-operate 

1 lbid, t p. 3 jy. 

s Dir£&thy * * op- ciL, Ph 3^. ^ 

a Mcshclieriakov, 0 nbko-khaiUUStYamykh k&mmunokh, 

k Lmin ( -On "Leftist” Childishness and on bcln R P*tt> -Bourgeois' (May 

Tpi8). SxAinemt^r XXII* 
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with urban 'flying columns sent out to collect the gram needed to 
feed the dries, 

Fn the realms of industry and trade the road to socialism seemed 
clearer. On 26 April Lenin’s theses defining ‘The Immediate Tasks of 
the Soviet Power' were approved by the Central Committee of die 
Communist Party. As the ‘general slogan of the moment’ Lenin 
advanced: Keep an accurate and honest account of money, be an 
economical manager, do not loaf, do not steal, maintain die strictest 
discipline in labour. 1 To establish accounting and control' and to 
guarantee a satisfactory level of technique, the lugh-pneed services of 
bourgeois specialists must be engaged- however demoralizing to the 
workers, it was the only way to enable them to learn technique and 
improve discipline. ‘The Russian is a bad worker"; he must be taught 


rhe last word of Capitalism in this respect, the Taylor system - 
like ail capitalist progress - combines die refined brutality of 
bourgeois exploitation with a number of the richest scientific 
gams m the matter ... of elaborating the most correct methods 
ot work. j c is necessary to create m Russia the study and 
teaching of die Taylor system, its systematic trial and adaptation 
Along with it it is necessary... to lay the foundations of a socialist 
organization of competition and . . . to call for application of 
compulsion so that the slogan of die dictatorship of the proletariat 
tnay not m practice he profaned fay a jeUy-like condition of 
proletarian authority * 


In reply to hitter attacks by the ‘Left Communists’, who accused 
Lemn of leading Russia on the road of state capitalism, Lenin asserted: 

, ‘ " R , nIi ^ r sa >' s that for “ s **c capitalism would be a step 

‘?;T rd . ln ^ ErallsIti , OT1 froni capitalism to socialism. . . our 

chief enemy ,s the petty bourgeoisie, its habits, its customs, its 
economic position. The small owner most of all fears state 

b ; ca r ; is °. nc .‘ ,cs ; re is to gnb, to get for himself, to 
* ]an * hrdi ' bi S -Id on this point he 

supports us. Here he is more revolutionary' tlian the workers . . . 

but not as a Wcuhst ro build discipline and activity- of a higher 
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order* merely to grab for himself .. . Any man who h not out of 
his mind and who has not stuffed his head with scraps of book 
truths would have to say that for us Slate capitalism is salvation.. T ► 
If we had it in Russia, die transition to full socialism would be 
easy . . , because state capitalism is centralized, subjected to 
accounting and control and collectivized h whereas . , * we are 
threatened by petty-bourgeois spontaneity. . , . 

t * * The dJdassd petty-bourgeois intelligentsia does not under¬ 
stand that for socialism the chief difficulty lies i n guaranteeing the 
discipline of labour. . , } 

Such was Lenin's blueprint for die 'breaching space* which he thought 
the end of the war had brought. 

What Lenin was to call "the greatest difficulty of the Russian 
Revolution 1 arose from the fact, in Lenin's words, that *A peaceful 
domestic animal lay down with a tiger and argued peace without 
annexations and indemnities / 1 After waiting for two weeks with no 
reply to die Peace Declaration of & November 1917+ Trotsky invited 
die Allies and the Central Powers, separately* to agree ro a general 
armistice. The Allied and Associated Powers merely "were willing to 
reconsider their war aims in conjunction with Russia xnd. as soon as 
she has a stable government with whom they could act ', 3 Dukhonin p 
who had refused to transmit the message 10 the Germans, was murdered; 
the proposals of his successor, Krylenko* were accepted despite 
Ludendorff's doubt. Is ir possible to negotiate with these people ?' 11 

The separate armistice, effective from 17 December, w f as celebrated 
by Trotsky's promise to aid 'the working class of all countries to over¬ 
throw' the rule of capital and to seize state power for the sake of a 
democratic peace and a socialist reconstruction of Europe and of all 

1 Lenin* 'Report to the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 1 (29 April 
tL ? i&)* Sockintmia, XX[I t 4*1-481* 4BG, For a more extended treatment of the 
same tlierne, in which Lenin attacks rhose who H ct?iifme themselves to abstract 
contrasts between ^capitalism* and ‘socialbmV and asserts that state capitalism 
'is that rung of the ladder of history between which and die rung called soda] ism 
r. here are fto intervening fungi whalti'tf [italics^ as fn all quoted pas sages 1 in the 
original ] T T see His pamphlet 'On E1 Lefust M Childishness and on. being Petty - 
Bourgeois" (May 1918)* ibid,* pp r 504-518, cspedalty pp. 518-4 iy- 

a Lenin, 'Report on War and Peace' (7 March r^iSJ at Seventh Party Congress, 

ibid,, pp, 317, 3*9- _ 

3 UfWtd Stales Foreign Relations^ Russia* I, 255. 

1 Hoffmann, Der Krug dir lrttiwiMUn Gdegenhtilen 9 p„ 1 
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mankind'* in which all opposing governments "must be swept away". 1 
With high hopes JofFc, the chief Soviet representative in the peace 
negotiations with the Germans* presented (22 December) at Brest- 
Litovsk the now familiar Russian ‘Six Points*, repeating die established 
slogan of no annexations, no indemnities, and self-determination for 
all; the Germans accepted (25 December), though 'only on the under¬ 
standing dm all the powers engaged in the war, without exception and 
without reservations, pledge themselves by a definite date in the most 
precise way to observe terms binding on all nations*- 1 The elation 
inspired by what General Hoffmann said 4 was intrinsically a lie' 3 was 
badly shaken, during a recess* by German refusal to transfer negotia¬ 
tions to neutral Stockholm (3 January), by announcement (4 January) 
of separate peace negotiations with die Ukraine, and by 'withdrawal, 
since the Allies had not acted, of Germany P s acceptance of a "demo¬ 
cratic' peace {5 January). 

Belatedly, the Abies sought to capitalize on Russian dismay, Lloyd 
George, speaking to British trade unionises (5 January), restated Allied 
war aims in terms of self-determination* at least for areas controlled 
by the Central Powers. A grander gesture was made by President 
Wilson ($ January), whose Fourteen Points 5 merely echoed and expan¬ 
ded, with certain reservaaons, the Russian Six Points. Unofficial 
envoys - Raymond Robins for the United States, Bruce Lockhart for 
tlie United Kingdom and Jacques Sadoul for France — were busily 
trying to arrange for resumption of the war by Russia in exchange for 
full Allied support of the Bolshevik regime. 

Mutual distrust was too deep-rooted. The Allies strongly suspected 
that the Bolsheviks were the dupes, if not the agents, of the Germans. 
The Bolsheviks, well aware of their own publicly announced firm 
intention of supporting by all possible means * the overthrow' of the 
governments ot their allies as well as those of their enemies, could 
hardly have any confidence in the friendliness of dieir intended victims. 
As Sadoul reported: 

Like Trotsky Lenin is convinced, in spite of Wilson's speech, 
which nevertheless impresses him favourably, that negotiations 
have been entered into between Germany and England. 4 

1 Trotsky* SccAirnmia ) III, ii, 207, 

- Mrm^ptregwoij v Br*st~Litwdk* t \ r p-ji. 
a Hoffmann* op r dl. s p. 143,. 

4 SnclouJi Note j jtuf Jj revolution p. iqj. 
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In their self-isolation, the Bolsheviks’ only hope seemed 10 be in the 
immediate outbreak of revolution in Europe; with this in mind, 
Trotsky himself had gone to Brest-Utovsk (7 January) to spin out the 
negotiations. 

This hope was frustrated by the German military's desire for a quick 
settlement Hoffmann bluntly attacked die Russian insistence on self- 
determination when their "government is based purely on violence, 
with which it suppresses anyone who dunks differently - 1 Renewing 
his theory that Poland and the Baltic states, which had already asserted 
their independence, might freely decide to unite with Germany, lie 
presented Trotsky with 1 imp (18 January) indicating the territories to 
be surrendered by Russia. 

At a meeting of Bolshevik leaders in Petrograd (21 January) die 
debate was fiercer than behind the German lines at Brest-Litovsky 
Bukharin, the ablest Marxist theoretician and leading b Left-Com¬ 
munist’. argued for proclaiming a "revolutionary war". Trotsky 
developed the thesis of no peace, no war\ Lenin was almost beside 
himself: 

There is tio doubt that our army at this moment and for weeks to 
come (probably fox mouths to come) is absolutely not in condition 
successfully to repulse a German offensive. . . . By concluding a 
separate peace we free ourselves ti&fijr ns possible uf this ihqihciu from 
both the warring imperialist groups* taking advantage of their 
enmity and making use of the war — which makes it difficult for 
them to make a deal against us — getting a certain period with our 
hands untied to continue and strengthen the socialist revolution. 
Reorganization of Russia on the basis of cite dictatorship of the 
proletariat on the basis of nationalization of the banks and of 
large-scale industry, with barter exchange between the town and 
rural consumers’ societies of petty peasants, is economically 
entirely possible, given the security of a few months of peaceful 
work. Such a reorganization will make socialism invincible bodi 
in Russia and in the entire world, creating along with it a solid 
economic base for a mighty worker-peasant Red Army. 3 

Lenin’s views won only 15 votes, Trotsky s i6 s while the concept of 
1 Afirnye ptrtgnvory * L - 

1 Lenin, 'Theses on Immediate Conclusion of a Separate and Amwxaiiomst 

Peace' (ao January 1918), SocAmmUa^ XXJl, 197-19$- 
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revolutionary war was supported by 32 votes. In the Central Com- 
niitiee, however, a vote of 11-2 for Bukharin's ideal was outbalanced 
by a vote of jz-e for Lenin's motion to continue negotiations, while 
Trotsky won endorsement by 9-7. Trocsky returned to Brest-Litovsk f 
asserting that 'the Allied governments are responsible’; eschew mg 'idle 
prophecies', he trusted that If German imperialism attempts to crucify 
us on the wheel of its military machine , * . we shall call to our elder 
brothers in the West, Do you hcar? f an eh we firmly believe, ihc 
international proletariat will answer, “We hear.” u 

It was at this point that the American ambassador, no wiser than he 
had been in October, telegraphed that be had 'absolutely reliable 
evidence that Lenin and Trotsky accepted German money front June 
to October professedly for peace propaganda and army demoraliza¬ 
tion , 2 citing what later became notorious as the 'Sisson papers'. At 
Brat, meanwhile, die Germans allowed Trotsky to dodge for only 
ten days more; on February, despite Bolshevik capture of Kiev* the 
Germans signed a separate peace with the Ukrainian Rada. Trotsky 
played his ace, solemnly announcing (10 February) 

that in refusing to sign the annexationist treaty' Russia for her part 
declares the state of sear with Germany [and her allies] terminated* 
To the Russian troops is simultaneously issued an order for 
complete demobilization on the whole front, 3 

As Hoffmann reports, We were all dumbfounded.'* The Bolsheviks 
were jubilant, confident that if the Germans advanced unopposed, their 
soldiers would revolt against dicir reduced officers and the ‘permanent’ 
world revolution would begin. Simultaneously, a decree was published 
at Petrograd declaring that 


all scale loans made by the- governments of die Russian landowners 
and of the Russian bourgeoisie ... are annulled as of December 
(Art. 1). Unconditionally and without any exceptions all 
foreign loans are annulled (Art. 3).* 


1 Trtia VsttvtiSihi jomoy rvioe/dM, iold a ukikk i bat'wnzkUrh 

d£pUIilIQV i pp. 70-71 . 


\ «*W5w*i Fonig, 1 Rations, i S ,g, [, 370-37*, jSo-j* 

3 Mtrnyt ptfegovary v Emt-Uiey^ \ 2 ^-ioS, 

4 Hgflrnann 3 op, df., p f 157. 

B Direkrivy . * ^ Op. ciL p I, 33. 


1 pas Jim. 
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Debt repudiation sharply diminished the chances of effecting an 
understanding between the Bolsheviks and the Allies, while the 
Germans quickly recovered their poise. General Hoff mann gave 
official notice (16 February) of die resumption of hostilities on iK 
February, 

On 17 February die Bolshevik Central Committee rejected (6-5) 
Lenin s motion that the peace terms be accepted by telegram. The next 
day, as die German offensive began* Lenin was again voted down 
(7-6). Later in the day, however, as die smooch rapidity of die 
German advance became obvious* Lenin made another desperate 
appeal 

We cannot joke with war. . . . Had the Germans said dial they 
demanded the overthrow of die Bolsheviks, then we should have 
had to fight. .. . The revolution in Germany has not begun. . . . 
AU these sacrifices [Latvia, Estonia, Finland* die Ukraine) will 
not ruin the Revolution. 1 

Trotsky shifted his vote, and Lenin's proposal was now carried (7-6). 
By radiogram to Berlin die German peace terms were accepted. 

For five bitterly anxious days no acknowledgment came from the 
Germans, whose armies were dosing in on Petrograd. Trotsky has 
claimed that 'AU of us, including Lenin, were ol the impression dial 
the Germans had come to an agreement widi die Allies about crushing 
the Soviets, and that a peace on the Western front was to be built 
on the bones of the Russian Revolution/ 3 Yet on 22 February Trotsky 
reported to the Central Committee what he accepted as a definite 
offer of aid, made through a French representative; it was voted (6-5) 
to accept the offer. Bukharin cried out* 'We are turning die party into 
a dung-heap/ 3 hut Lenin* diough absent, gave his approval Relief 
arrived the following day in the form of a delayed message from the 
Germans, offering for immediate acceptance substantially stiffer terms 
than those rejected. Even Trotsky now counselled submission, though 
the "Left Communists 1 held out Lenin showed impatience extreme 
even for him, threatening to resign if Revolutionary pJirases' continued 

* Lenin* speech at meeting of Centra] Committee (18 Februaiy 1918), op. cit., 
pp. 1*6-257. 

a Trotsky, My Lift* p. 388- 

s Ibid.* p. 389. 
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to impede 'real work". For him one consideration - die one of which 
he dtd not in any circumstances ever lose sight - was decisive: ‘These 
terms do not interfere with the Soviets." 1 

In the Party Central Committee the filial vote was seven [a minority 
of the [5 present) for acceptance, four for rejection; the remaining 
four, including Trotsky, declined to vote. For form’s sake, die decision 
of the Party Central Committee had still to be submitted to the Soviet 
Central Executive Committee. There, despite violent opposition from 
the Left S.R.s and from the Menshevik Internationalists, the vote was 
116-85, with -(> abstentions. On 3 March the treaty was signed at 
Urcst-Iitovsk, the Russian delegation openly protesting tint they 
were acting under duress and would not feel bound by their signatures 
when the international proletariat had gathered its strength. To 
approve ratification of the treaty', it was deemed necessary' to convene 
a Party' Congress; at the Seventh Party Congress (6-8 March), despite 
all efforts to control its membership, Lenin still had to fight hard 
against die Left Communists to win endorsement of hb policy. The 
final stage was Submission to what was officially die supreme authority, 
a Congress of Soviets. At the Extraordinary' Fourth Congress of 
Soviets, held for security- reasons at Moscow (14-18 March), "the Left 
Communists abstained from voting, and ratification was approved by 
784 voces to 261. 

The opposition came chiefly from the Left S.R.s who had loyally 
supported the Bolsheviks in most of their domestic policies. They now 
denounced what they regarded as betrayal of the Revolution to 
"German imperialism" and were specially embittered by the economic 
provisions, which to them made the notion of a "breathing space’ a 
mockery. Their break with their Bolshevik allies led to their withdrawal 
from the government, Martov, veteran leader of the Menshevik 
Internationalists, promised: If tills treaty' is signed, the Russian 
proletariat will make war on die government tha resigned it.'® 

There remained very little diance thar Russia, even if fortified by 
Allied assistance, might renew the war or provoke Germany to renew 
it. It was true that, even after the signing of the treaty', Trotsky, as 
Foreign Commissar, welcomed the landing of British forces at Mur¬ 
mansk (5 March). It was true that he continued even after ratification. 

1 Lenin, speech at meeting of Central Committee (13 February 1018), on. at., 

p. *77. 

' CAtntrtyi fovtiov . . irmograJuAetiii otchtt, p, jj, 
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to discuss with Robins, Lockhart and Sadoul sonic form ol co-opera- 
tion with their governments. Yet the only hope of renewed struggle 
that Lenin had held out was that, during the probably brief breathing 
space, Russia would prepare, togctlter with 'Our greatest ally , the 
international socialist proletariat, to begin a second socialist revolution, 
this time on a world scale*- 1 President Wilson s message of greeting to 
this Fourth Congress of Soviets asserted chat 

The whole heart of the people of the United States is with the 
people of Russia in the attempt to free themselves forever from 
autocratic government and become die masters of their own life* 2 

The reply was: 

the happy time is not far distant when the labouring masses of all 
countries st ill throw off die yoke of capitalism and will establish 
a socialistic state of society. , , - J 

The landing of Japanese forces at Vladivostok {> April) was taken 
in Russia as confirmation of the darkest suspicion of capitalist imperial¬ 
ism. Count Mir bach, the first post-war German ambassador, arrived 
in Moscow on 23 April; to many he seemed the real master of the 
scene. The obvious improvement of Soviet-German relations was 
convincing proof that to pursue an anri-Cerman policy in Russia 
entailed also pursuing an anti-Bolshevik policy. 

By the terms of die Treaty of Brcst-Litovsk, Russia severed all 
connection with Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, part of 
White Russia, the Ukraine, Bessarabia and parrs of Transcaucasia. 
This amounted to one-fourth of her territory and at least one-third of 
her population; it meant the loss of her ‘bread-basket’ and of most of 
her industrialized areas; die loss in heavy industry was particularly 
severe. In addition to a promise of Russian demobilization (already 
largely accomplished) and to reciprocal prohibition oi agitation and 
propaganda, the treaty exempted German property in Russia from 
nationalization. Unquestionably Russia had lost the peace; it re¬ 
mained to be seen whether she bad gained the hoped-for breathing 
space. 

1 Ibid,, p. u, 

* Unhai Suits Foreign Relation, 1918, 1 , 396, 

» Ibid., pp, 399-400; Lenin's original draft read ‘all bourgeois counincs , 
Sochinamjy XXEl, 387, 
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Suggestions for Further Reading 

For a detailed narrative oi this whole period by a highly competent 
journalist (dlough not an eye witness}, Chamberlin's Russian Revolts 
/jnri is very useful . Of die highest value is the comprehensive selection, 
at documents edited by Bunyan and Fisher as The Bobhemk Revolution* 
tgtJ-tqtS. Lenin s Collected Works continue to be one of the most 
Important sources. Trotsky $ My Life and his History of the Russian 
Revolution should also be consulted, though they do not reflect his 
contemporary opinions. 

Dobb s Russian Economic Development sime the Revolution is a 
Sympathetic penetrating study . Radkey 9 Election to the Russian 
Constituent Assembly of ips? is the most complete account in English. 
Wheeler-Bermett's Brest-Utovsk; The Forgotten Peace is very valuable; 
a recent excel leu c study is Ken nan *s Russia Leaves the IFor ; for the 
German side, sec Hoffmann s War of Lost Opportunities* As previously 
mentioned, Carr s first three volumes arc of very uneven value; 
some of die chapters are outstanding, but as a whole the work 
cannot he relied on. The reader should consult also the reports of 
die West’s unofficial representatives: Hard’s Raymond Robins* Own 
Story* Lockhart s British Agent w and Sadoul s Notes mr la revolution 
bolchcviquc, 

A very useful classified guide is Grierson’s Books on Soviet Russia* 
WT-tfV- for ,i fairly extended select bibliography (to 1947) see 
Strakhovsky, A Handbook of Slavic Studies (pp. 649-672), 
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The Crisis of Bolshevism 
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There could be no doubt that, six months after die bolshevik seizure 
of powerp Russia - and die Bolsheviks - needed a breathing space* for 
die economic situation was desperate. Politically, the Bolsheviks 
seemed secure; peace had been made with die Germans* though at the 
price of die loss of Russia*? most productive areas; Brili&h troops had 
landed at Murmansk, but only to keep war supplies accumulated there 
out of die hands of the Germans; die Japanese landing ai Vladivostok 
was too remote and too limited to have significance; the Volunteer 
Army being formed by Alexeiev, Kornilov and other generals behind 
the shelter of the otherwise neutral Don Cossacks was only a faint 
cloud on the horizon; throughout Russia opposition to Bolshevik rule 
seemed impotent. 

Yet* 111 a speech at a congress of Commissars of Labour (22 May 
TpiS}* Lenin frankly summed up die position: 

Now comes the most critical momeutp when hunger and unem¬ 
ployment are knocking at the doors of an ever greater number of 
workers, when hundreds and thousands of men are suffering die 
pangs of hunger, when the situation is aggravated by the fact 
shat there is no bread. 

His proposed remedy was drastic 

The mass of the workers arc living under the impression of older 
days and hoping that wc shall somehow escape from this situation, 
. r „ Wc need a crusade of die workers against d isorganization and 
against die hiding of grain , , - there is no other way out. 1 

During die war industrial production, never liigh in Russia* had 
declined fearsomely; even for 1916-1917 industrial production has 

1 Lfcnin, SocAir.enra, XXIII, }l, 34* 
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been estimated to have been only about 70 per cent o\ \ 9 13, Revolu¬ 
tion, and especially die Bolshevik seizure of* power, accompanied by 
‘Red Guard' attacks by workers on factory management bad enor¬ 
mously speeded up the cumulative process of decline. A natural 
concomitant was the soaring of prices, which even at the time of the 
Bolshevik coup bad reached almost thirteen times the 1913 level 
The Bolsheviks made heroic efforts to chuck inflation by reducing 
budget deficits. They increased the yield of existing taxes and supple¬ 
mented them with special levies on the well-to-do, an effort in which 
the central authorities suffered cruelly from the competitive initiative 
of local soviets. In the first year of their power they actually trebled 
paper receipts and reduced die deficit to two-thirds of total expendi¬ 
tures* as against four-fifths in 1917. Despite dieir best efforts, however, 
the currency circulation rose inexorably from twenty-two and a half 
thousand million roubles at the beginning of November 1917. to a 
little over forty thousand million by 1 June 19*8, With some reason a 
printing-press finds an honourable place in many a Soviet ‘Museum of 
the Revolution', Strive as they might, largely 4 due to the rapid decrease 
in the quantity and turnover of marketable goods and products', the 
"rate of depreciation of the rouble outstripped the rate of issue, 1 In the 
spring of 19 tE a money less economy was rapidly becoming a fact 
To abstract theoreticians tills might not be bad- As Bukharin put it: 

'Anarchy' in production ... is an historically inevitable stage 
which no amount of lamentation will prevent * . . The ‘losses 
caused by Revolution' * T . arc the price which human society 
must pay for the possibility' of further development,* 

He refused to be seriously worried by the "lowering of productive 
forces', which was creating a "basis for their tremendous growth, with 
reconstruction of relationships ofproduction on a new footing 1 . He admitted 
that there was a possibility of society's lapsing back into primitive 
conditions, but he maintained die risk was worth taking, for in any 
case die restoration of capitalist]! would be impossible. Temporary 
sacrifices, like those made by striking workers but on a vaster scale, 
would play ihe 'colossal positive role" of making recovery possible 
only on die basis of communism. 

1 Baykov, DivtfQpMt.il vj ifit Sovitt Economic p. 37. 

a Bukharin, EkonomiAa perdJf&fHQgo period*, pp, 48-50. 
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In May 1918 ir was, however, already dear chat peasants were tired, 
of supplying precious grain in return for worthless paper money. 
The Bolsheviks* substitution of the S,R. land programme for their 
own Marxist one, their sharing of political power with die Lett S.R.s, 
their toleration of critic]sm from these junior partners - all these 
sacrifices had been made for die sake of necessary food supplies* and 
still there Was not nearly enough food forthcoming. On 9 May, 
therefore, a decree of die General Executive Committee of die Soviets, 
published on 13 May. resolved: 

I # In confirming the stability of the grain monopoly and of fixed 
prices and also the necessity of a ruthless fight against the 
^bagmen', 1 to obligate every possessor of grain within a week 
. . \ to declare for surrender the whole surplus above die 
quantity needed for sowing bis fields and for personal con¬ 
sumption at established rates until che next harvest. 

2 r To summon all toiling and property less peasants to immediate 
union for a ruthless fight against the kulaks. 

3, To proclaim all those who have excess grain and do not deliver 
it to die collecting points, and likewise those wasting grain 
supplies on illicit distiliing t enemies of the people and to hand 
them over to the revolutionary tribunal;, so that the guilty 
may be sentenced to imprisonment for a term of not less than 
ten years, expelled for ever from their communes* all their 
property subjected to confiscation, and illicit distillers, in 
addition* be condemned to compulsory public work* 

4. Half the value of the [unreported and] confiscated grain . . ■ 
shall ££o to die person who supplied the information about the 
concealed surplus. 2 

This w as the basic step in the develop ment of what later came to be 
called 'War Communism*. Despite vigorous protests from the Left 

S.K.s and the Menshevik internationalists, a drive on the kulaks was 
begun. This old term of personal opprobrium, literally meaning "fists' 
and equivalent to die English term ‘right-fisted’, which had come to 
be applied to peasants who hired die labour of others to supplement 
their own, was henceforth to be extended indiscriminately to all 

1 Petty speculators furtively iiawking bags of grain, 

1 Dittkiivy . . ^ op. eit, T I, (> 
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peasants who produced more grain than they needed for their own 
consumption* 

In die desperate economic situation the Council of People's Com¬ 
missars became as hysterical as Kerensky had been when faced with 
the Kornilov putsch: 

Petrogiad is experiencing an unprecedented catastrophe. There 
is no bread. . . . The Red capital is on the brink of ruin from 
starvation. The counter-revolutionists are raising their heads, 
inciting the dissatisfied* starving masses against the Soviet govern¬ 
ment. * , . Failure to help is a crime against the Soviet Socialist 
Republic* against the world socialist revolution, 1 (to May,) 

To the tune of such frantic appeals, the class war was to be carried into 
the villages, 'arming the village poor against the village bourgeoisie. 
Trotsky, now Commissar of War and Navy, set about organizing 
regular military expeditions to march from the cities and co-operate 
with 'committees of the village poor. At the First All-Russian Con¬ 
gress of Councils of Peopled Economy,, held at the beg inning of June, 
a nameless objector was shouted down when he protested that in the 
stillages 

we have bread but are going naked, while here the people are 
starving. Instead of sending thirty' thousand Red Guards our 
government should send ,,. manufactured goods in exchange for 
bread. As a man of the village 1 know that you will not succeed 
in getting bread by bayonets. . + . The peasant works twenty 
hours a day, and die bread which you intend to seize from him 
by means of bayonets he gained by hard w ork. 2 

Six months after tire Bolshevik seizure of power, it seemed to many T 
both within and without die Parry p as though the early prediction of 
the S.FLs — Their Power is short-lived. . s r Their creation is a soap 
bubble — was about to come true. Peasant resistance, workers 3 openly 
expressed discontent, even a mutiny at Saratov in the new Red Army 
May), seemed to indicate the existence of an abundance of 
inflammable material. W hat was lacking was resolute and concerted 
leadership. Even in January, Jacques Sadoul* then working to keep 

1 Bunyan, Jmtnvmion, Civil War and communism in Raida, p. 461. 
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Russia in the war in die interests of France, had written to his principal 
in Paris. Albert Thomas, expressing his conviction that 

remarkable as are die aptitudes of the Russians for accommodating 
themselves to disorder, yet hunger* fear and wrath may let loose 
catastrophe. I say catastrophe, for I think more and more that a 
brutal fall of die Bolsheviks would be a great catastrophe for 
Russia and for the Allies. We have the rare opportunity of being 
face to face with Russians who know what they want, who 
proclaim it brutally, but honestly. 1 

Allowing for the influence of the sympathies that later took Captain 
Sadoul into the Red Army, it must be recognized that the S*R*$, both 
Right and Left* and the Mensheviks and the Cadets all continued to 
display more talent for oratory and for their several brands of idealism 
than for practical leadership. As another foreigner, closely connected 
with die conspiratorial groups that iornied in Moscow in ihe spring 
of igi&, remarked: 

Unfortunately, the K.D.s and S R.s arc Russian, Russian to the 
core, in tlietr ideas w hen it comes to programmes and phrases. + < * 
Of all the organizations now in existence, and the Lord knows 
how many and how loose they are* that which seems to me most 
likely to make good is the one led by . - - Boris [Savinkovj. ., , He 
is by far the man who impressed me most; he is endowed with 
self-possession, clcar-mindedness and energy. He docs not seem 
to bother with questions of programmes or scruples h a father 
exceptional case here* whether this be said to his credit or not. 2 

One grave cause of dissension was whether more co-operation could 
be had against the Bolshevik dictatorship from the Allies or from the 
Germans" Miliukov, who in May 1917 had forfeited Ms post as 
Foreign Minister in the Provisional Government for pledging revolu¬ 
tionary Russia s loyalty to the Anglo-French Entente (and to the secret 
treaties of 1913)* was now in Kiev* capital of the German-protected 
independent Ukraine, negotiating with the Germans for their aid 
against the Bolsheviks. Most of the surviving liberals and democratic 
socialists, how ever, would have no dealings with the ancient Teutonic 

1 Sadout, Nmes Jur la rb^iution bolckiviqu^ p* ifi-f' 

1 Bimyan, op. at* pp- *7h 
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foe, even chough die Allies were too busy with their own problems 
to have a thought to spare for Russia. 

Meanwhile the Bolsheviks pressed their offensive against the 
peasantry, Sverdlov, chairman of die Central Executive Committee 
of the Soviets, announced (jo May}: 

Only it we can split die village into two irreconcilably hostile 
camps, if we can ignite ihere the same rival war that recently raged 
in the towns, i f wc succeed in rousing the village poor against the 
village bourgeoisie, only then can wc say that with respect to the 
village wc are doing what we were able to do In the cities, 1 

On 4 June, at a joint meeting of the Soviet Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, the Moscow Soviet, and the Trade Unions, Lenin acknow¬ 
ledged: 

We are building a dictatorship, *. . Against the kulaks, die cri ini¬ 
tials who are torturing die population with the hunger from which 
tens of millions are suffering, we shall use force* To the village 
poor we will give all kinds of rewards: they have a right to them. 
Vfc shall help them ii they help us * . r 10 get ^rain from the 
kulaks and wc must not spare any means, . . 

On 9 June Trotsky, making no reference at all 10 the fact that on the 
previous day members of the dispersed CosisUEucnt Assembly had 
established a rival government at Samara on die Volga* dwelt on the 
theme: 

Among all ihe questions troubling our hearts there is one simple 
question which nevertheless weighs more heavily than at! the rest. 
This is the question of our daily bread. Over dl our thoughts* 
over all tmr ideals, now prevails the one worry, die one fear, how 
to survive tomorrow, * , , It must be said* every day everything 
gets more and more difficult. Although it is bad in Pcirograd* bad 
in Moscow, nevertheless there are many places in Russia where 
they still look at these cities with envy ,, r a [detrain , .. 'Give us 
bread, else we perish -, ,, In the factories a tremendous death rate* 
especially among children*. ,,. absolutely without bread for two 
weeks. Great starvation and mass illness.'* 

1 Protokoly VTmJK 4-go i m va QicAtt^ p. 294. 

3 Lenin, 1 $ocfiu<i£fiUii i XXl[[, 6b-£f* 

■ Trotsky Ktrfc vmruzAtifef r*vofitftma y I g 7^ 
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Troiskv canvassed various remedies. To abandon the grain monopoly 
would he to give a free hand to speculators. To raise prices paid to die 
peasants would make it necessary to raise workers wages; It would be 
like drinking salt water to quench thirst. To attempt to exchange 
manufactured goods for grain would be fiitile; the utmost that could 
be hoped was to supply the 'village poor gratis widi a thin trickle ot 
manufactures through the Commissariat of Food Supply (NarkomproQ. 
There remained only one possibility - to enforce die decree of 9 May; 
'tliis is a correct law, a just law . 

A decree of 11 June regularized die establishment and fixed the 
powers of the 'committees of the village poor In August a decree 
provided for food-requisition cordons to cope with the bagmen, 
who continued to carry on a small-scale private trade of enormous 
proportions in foodstuffs. The food-requisition detachments ultimately 
were placed under a special Food Army Administration, headed by a 
committee of three, one member of which must be a militatv specialist - 
In it)iK the Food Army came to number 15,000 men; it resembled the 
Iked Army in its organization and was subject to all decrees affecting 
the army’/- It was a bitter jest that under die tsars the land bad been 
God’s and die rye die peasant’s, but now the land was the peasant s and 
the rye was God’s. 

These desperate, hand-to-mouth methods of providing for the food 
supply were not wholly unsuccessful Li November 1917 die state 
supply organizations, inherited from the Provisional Government, had 
handled 64.1,000 tons of grain; in December and January the figure had 
dropped to 136,000 and 46,000 respectively; by June 1918 the centra! 
institutions could get only 2,000 tous of grain, fn the succeeding 
months, notwithstanding the outbreak of civil wars, energetic prose ■ 
cutiou of die class war in the village restored the supply significance of 
die central agencies. Initial successes (1,500,000 tons in 1918-1919) 
were expanded: in 1919-1920 the centrally controlled supply of gram 
was doubled; in 1920-19- 1 k exceeded 5,000,000 tons. 

The illicit trade carried on by the ’bagmen* was, to be sure, not 
eliminated. Supplemented by sometimes legally permitted trip to the 
villages, illegal private trade provided much more than half of die 


1 Sistemaltekikii ifarnik Jekretov i ntpwia^touhtkh prariid'itvautykh pa 

s Report of the Commissariat of Food Supply lor in Fmth god 

s g®l&dam 7 viL 
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urban food supply throughout the whole period of + War Communism'. 
There were other difficulties. The ^committees of the village poor* 
speedily showed a tendency to get out of hand; instead of restricting 
themselves 10 co-operating in grain seizures, they too often killed die 
goose that bid the golden egg, seizing die laud and livestock of the 
bourgeois peasants and rims imperilling future production. It was 
one thing to squeeze die ‘ku!aks T ; it was another matter to stop them 
irom producing or, as increasingly happened, to provoke them to 
open revolt. As early as 2 December \g 18, the committees were ordered 
to be 'liquidated*, 

A policy of coercion* fittul at bcst T without any economic Incentives 
to production, could not long give even partially successful results, 
I lie government had too hi tic power to exert regular control over the 
villages* even had it clearly envisaged a long-range policy' or possessed 
the material resources to assist in its execution. The land Law of 19 
February 191$ had called tor distribution of the land among the 
toilers on equal-labour principles so that the consumption-labour 
norm , , . should not exceed die labour capacity of the available 
strength of each individual economy . . Z 1 (Art. 12) and had provided 
for shitting any excess population to other regions (Arts. 27-34). ^ 
actual practice* the distribution of land confiscated from landlords and 
often from the more wcll-io-do peasants was carried out by r individual 
peasant communes with no thought of the interest of neighbouring 
communes. Migration of peasants from one area to another seems not 
co have taken place at alL No heed was paid to the ideal ^consumption- 
labour norm ; rarely r did peasants feel called on for the sake of equality 
to surrender any land they already Held. Addition of a share of die 
confiscated land therefore gave very diiicrcnt results* not only from 
region to region, but from commune to neighbouring commune and 
even within the commune. On the whole, die cultivable holdings of 
the peasants could be increased only by amounts varying from a 
quarter of an acre to about three acres. 

The great increase in the percentage of small individual holdings 
inevitably tended to diminish agricultural production. The lasv's attempt 
10 salvage something o£ die higher efficiency of the landlords 1 estates 
by creating state farms (sovktwzy) and collective farms (koMozy) failed 
Nearly 6,000 swkhozy and over 10,000 Mkhscf were established; 
among them they had been gi ven six or seven per cent of die condsea- 
1 Dtr*ktiyy .. op. dc* t, *8. 
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ted land. The Wfc/wzy were barely able to support their own members, 
who were Largely urban workers, already fleeing the desperate con¬ 
ditions of life in the towns; the sovkhozy also produced hardly anything 
of marketable value, in the general economy these new forms, however 
interesting in theory, remained wholly insignificant. 

In terms of agriculture, die net results of what came to be known as 
'War Communism' were a rapidly accelerated decline in die sown area 
and a catastrophic fall in gross yields. In the area covered by else Soviet 
census of 1920 there had before the war (five-year average, [909-3) 
been S^oOO.OOO Jcsiatirtas under cultivation; in 1920 the sown area 
was 63,000,000 denaiinas, in 1921 only 5 8,300,000* Tlie gross yield of 
crops fell from a pre-war average of 3,850 million puds to 2,082 million 
in 192a and 1,689 million in 1921. The reduction in number of head ot 
livestock was only somewhat less disastrous. Such was the background 
of the extremely severe famine ot 1920-1921 in the Volga region and 
of a wave of peasant revolts that ranged from Central Russia 10 
Siberia, 

The attack on peasant producers had been undertaken mainly our ot 
economic despair. Behind ir was also the deep-rooted conviction, 
derived from Marxist teaching* that peasant psychology was inherently 
petty-bourgeois philosophy* and diat a society of small-scale producer* 
was a dangerous breeding-ground for Napoleons and Cavaignacs - or 
Kornilovs - who might rise to crush the 'proletarian' regime of the 
Bolsheviks, This habit of mind found expression also in the first 
revolutionary constitution unanimously adopted for the Russian 
Socialist Federated. Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) by the Fifth All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets on 10 July 1918. 

From the viewpoint of political theory this constitution holds 
considerable interest. Its practical significance was so slight that it needs 
little attention here. Part I was die 'Declaration of the Rights of Toiling 
and Exploited Peoples', which had been rejected by the Constituent 
Assembly but approved by the Third Congress of Soviets in January. 
It proclaimed world revolution, overthrow of capitalism and imperial¬ 
ism, and dictatorship of die Soviets. The balance of the constitution 
reflected a blend of principles derived from die Communist Manifesto, 
from the political practices of pre-war Russia, and from the institutions 
spontaneously developed during the revolution. It did not neglect to 
state that ‘He who docs not work docs not cat. 1 

Supreme authority was vested in an All-Russian Congress of So wets 
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of Workers", Peasants** Cossacks' and Red Army Deputies, which was 
to meet at least twice (in 19^1 changed to once) a year. Numbering 
over a thousand members, the Congress could not be a deliberative 
body. Its supposed functions were accordingly delegated to a Central 
Executive Committee [Tsi Jt), originally fixed at 200 members. Even 
such a body being somewhat unwieldy* governmental power was 
actually concentrated in the Council of People's Commissars {Sovtuv- 
jhm), which enjoyed nor only executive power but authority' to 
legislate by decree, though technically subject to Tirifc'f approval. 

The word ‘Federated' in the title meant only that certain fairly 
compact ethnic groups were allowed a limited amount of cultural 
autonomy as a function of local government. Real power was actually 
highly centralized. Not content with listing seventeen types of ques¬ 
tions reserved to the Congress of Soviets and its derivative organs, the 
constitution provided {Arc. 50) that die central organs might ‘decide 
any other question which they deem within their jurisdiction*. 

Local government was strangely interwoven with the function of 
choosing national representatives, in a way reminiscent o( tsarist 
practice. The All-Russian Congress of Soviets stood at the apex of a 
hierarchic pyramid of congresses of soviets ot administrative divisions 
and subdivisions (cWusd, guhnrtm, uiezdy and vpJbtf;) each of which 
elected its own executive committee to exercise authority locally. Ac 
the base of the pyramid stood die soviets of deputies of cities 
and villages (refii) t directly representative of their populations. Each 
of these congresses of soviets was elected by the local bodies next below 
it m the chain, the cities being allowed representation at two stages 
(judtTPiiyri and nitzd) in the complicated process. Distrust of the 
peasantry found expression in die provision that the cities were 
entitled to specially weighred representation, one urban elector being 
equated to five members of the rural population, a ratio which some¬ 
what more than doubled die voting streE^gdi of the towns at each of 
the two stages at which they fed deputies into the congresses of soviets, 

A further heritage from tsarist days, though turned inside out in its 
application, was total exclusion of certain categories from the franchise. 
Under the new Soviet regime the disfranchised were those who hired 
the labour of others or who lived on interest, dividends or rents; 
private businessmen; ecclesiastics; ex-policemen and Romanovs; the 
mentally unfit; and convicted criminals. 

Weighted class representation and partial enfranchisement, which 
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in this inverted sense continued the practices of the tsarist autocracy, 
were not, however, the principal factors in guaranteeing to die 
Communist Party foil control of the governmental machinery. This 
resulted diiefly from the more novel features of the electoral process. 
The outlawing of all other parties, a process not complete when the 
constitution was drafted in April, made it impossible to organize a 
legal opposition. Open voting made every elector ponder the advan¬ 
tages of voting, for official candidates as against the dangers of voting 
for independents. Indirect election, at several stages, made it increasingly 
unlikely that even the stoutest-hearted would vote for alternative 
candidates whose background they could not know. The higher in the 
scale the congress of soviets, die more extensive its territory and the 
less the confidence w ith which a deputy could vote for other than 
die official candidate. 

In the village soviets the percentage of Communist deputies might 
rarely exceed five, hut in the town (volost') congresses which they 
elected it was likely to reach ten, while the executive committees of the 
latter were normally 40 per cent Communist. According to tables 
published by the People’s Commissariat of Internal Alfairs (N.K.V.D.) 
in 193d, the percentage of Communists in the county (urceif) congresses 
fell below 50 only in 1920 and igzr. in their executive committees 
there were never less than 74-4 per cent of Communists, ha the higher 
(gubemtya) congresses Communists regularly numbered at least three- 
quarters of the deputies; in dseir executive committees they numbered 
from S4. to 91 per cent of die members. In the All-Russian Congress 
the scats were always virtually monopolized by Party members. It 
w as a system clearly superior to ‘bourgeois democracy'' as a guarantee 
of die dictatorsliip established on 7 November 19J 7. 

To the dictatorship of the Party' in die country corresponded the 
dictatorship of the Central Committee within the Party, Although in 
those early days it was still possible for violent wrangles to divide the 
Central Committee, there w as no case in which Latin's basic principle 
of a disciplined elite was questioned by the rank and file of the Party. 

Party dictatorship was never thought of as purely political; it must as 
rapidly as possible be extended to control of the whole economic 
system, Por historical semantic reasons, emphasis had to be on the 
power of the proletariat* which must seem to be die ruling element. 
In fact, workers supplied less than 20 per cent of the deputies even at 
gubemiya level- Counting in ex-workers, they constituted less than 40 
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per cent even of ihe Communist deputies. Lenin had been well aware 
that the Bolsheviks had no competent personnel to substitute for 
capitalist managers of cnierprises and, no matter what his hopes for 
the future, he had no confidence in the ability of die workers 10 take 
over management in the present. Therefore no wholesale nationaliza¬ 
tion had been attempted, A few ’key" enterprises, such os the electric 
company at Moscow and die great Putilov works in Pctrograd, W“ere 
early taken over because of their 'importance to die state'; the merchant 
marine, the sugar and oil industries, and a few branches of commerce, 
including foreign trade, were nationalized in die spring of 1918, Yet 
the total number of large factories nationalized by decree of the central 
authorities in the first eight months of Bolshevik power was only 
seventy-two; 449 others were seized in unauthorized 'Red Guard* 
attacks, either by local soviets or by their own workers. 

Anarcho-syndicalist tendencies, winch threatened 10 increase 
economic chaos in far greater proportion than could che hostile 
attitude of the old capitalist class, were strong. A determined group of 
Bolsheviks, known, as Left Communis ts h T at this rime main call ted an 
Organized Traction' within the Party and published their own new s¬ 
paper (KkuHiffumsf). They feared that Lenin s caution 

will lead to a refusal to continue the destruction of capitalist 
relationships in production and will be accompanied by didr 
partial restoration. .,. Instead of leading from partial nationaliza¬ 
tion to complete socialization of large-scale industry, agreements 
with capcains of industry would lead to the formation of large 
crusts controlled by the latter and embracing all basic branches of 
industry. 

They abhorred Lenin s advocacy of state capitalism because it would 
lead to ’labour duty for workers* a piecew ork system of w ages, longer 
hours of labour, etc. , They agreed that the bourgeoisie, its Press and 
surviving organizations should be ruthlessly suppressed, but they 
dreaded a policy under which 'Government would have eo become 
more bureaucratic and centralized, and individual commissars more 
dominant'. 

T he introduction of labour discipline in connection with the 
restoration of capitalist leadership in production could not materir 
ally increase the output of labour, but. . * the Communist Party 
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would . . T ruin itself as the parry of the proletariat, , . * Manage¬ 
ment of enterprises should be banded over 10 quitted wlkgia of 
w orkers and technical personnel and placed under the control and 
leadership of local Councils of People's Economy, 1 

After nearly two months of bitter debate Lenin cook advantage of 
the First All-Russian Congress of Councils of People's Economy to 
effect a compromise, without yielding an inch to syndicalists This 
Congress decreed {3 June) systematic nationalisation ot industry on 
principles which, together with the new policy towards the peasants, 
w r crc later called "War Communism': extreme centralization of 
industrial administration in the hands of the state, state monopoly over 
labour, substitution of state-organized barter for trade, a system of 
distribution based not on the choice of the consumer but on what die 
state could make available, increasing meaninglessness of money* 

The new industrial policy, side-tracking Lenin's favourite concept 
of state capitalism, was legally implemented by a decree of 28 June 
191?, ‘nationalizing' all large-scale industry* By this time Russia was in 
die throes of civil war, which has enabled the Communists to explain 
away their action as dictated by the iron necessities of the military 
struggle. At the time, however, no mention was made of counter¬ 
revolutionaries 5 ; die decree justified itself as for the purpose of a 
decisive struggle against the economic disorganization and the break¬ 
down of die food supply and ofconsolidacing more firmly die dictator¬ 
ship of the w orking class and of the village poorA contributing 
factor may well have been a desire to forestall possible German 
acquisition of title to die properties affected, but there can be no real 
doubt that 4 War Communism’ was deliberately dictated by the exigen¬ 
cies of struggle w ithin the Party itself, not against enemies outside it. 

Tile decree of 2S June applied to over 1,100 enterprises, the adminis¬ 
tration of w r hich wis supposed to be the Supreme Council of I cople s 
Economy (Vesenha) and its subordinate agencies. Temporarily these 
enterprises ‘shall be considered as teased rent-free to their former 
owners* f who were to continue to finance them and also to receive 
the income from thcm\ A Joint Conference of Factory-shop Commit¬ 
tees and Trade Unions docilely declared [1 July) that under dae new 

1 "Theses on the current momcni", reprinted from Kommunuu NV 1 (20 April 
igu&L as Appendix 11 in Lenin, Sbcbm*nna t XXII, |£i~S 7 1 p especially S £*7-5 69* 

* Direktovy . . ^ op r cit.j I, 79- 
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conditions 4 any stoppage of work* or srrike, amounts 10 a betrayal of 
the proletarian cause 3 . 1 

The Laws relating 10 labour* as codified in iS, included the pro¬ 
visions that: 

i. Labour conscription is imposed on all citizens of the R.S T.S.R. t 
with the exceptions noted in Articles z and 3. 

z r Not subject to labour conscription are: (u) persons under rG; 
(ft) persons over 30; (c) persons who have permanently lost 
ability to labour as a result of mutilation or disease* 

3. Temporarily free from labour conscription are: (a) persons 
who have temporarily lost ability to labour as a result o:£ 
disease or mutilation, for the period needed for recovery; (ft) 
pregnant women* for a period of 8 weeks before delivery and 
3 weeks after the birth. 

8. The conditions of labour in all Soviet* nationalized, public and 
private enterprises and economies will be regulated by schedules 
worked out by the trade unions in agreement with the managers 
or owners , . . and fixed by - . * the Peopled Commissariat of 
Labour. 

24. The unemployed have no right to refuse work in their own line 
of business, if the conditions of work do not depart from the 
norms established by the relevant schedules or, in the absence 
of a schedule, by the trade union. 

27. In case of demand for work in another locality * * * if there arc 
not 3 sufficient number of volunteers . + . the Department of 
Distributing Labour will send the needed number of 
workers. . . . 

28. If . . . there are no workers saris Eying requirements . + , by 
agreement with the relevant trade union, (the Department] has 
the right... to send the unempl oyed of a different category .... 

2Q. The unemployed, given work not in their own line of business, 
arc obliged to take it but may declare their desire to undertake 
it temporarily. * + * a 

Labour productivity did not rise, in 1910 absenteeism and delay 
eliminated almost two-thirds of the possible working days. Hourly 

1 Buuyan* op* dt., p. 401. 
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productivity declined to 47 per cent of [913: annual productivity 
dropped co 2S per cent. Disorganization, shortages of material, of 
fuel and of took lack of material incentives to work, unprecedented 
hardships - all contributed to a mass flight from die towns. By 1 9 20 
there were onc-diird fewer people in the cities than in 1917; Moscow 
and Petrograd had lost more than half their population. Unemploy¬ 
ment was replaced by labour shortage; the government therefore 
intensified labour conscription and organised formal Labour Armies * 

The Second All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions, meeting in 
1919. advocated a system of labour remuneration which would inspire 
competition of the toilers in their effort to raise the productivity of 
labour’ in tile form of ’piece-work and bonus payment of labour, 
based on a fixed norm of production".' In some branches of" production 
the bonus came to amount to as much as 700 per cent of basic w ages, 
but it could not be applied to wages in kind, in the form of food, 
lodging and materials for work-clothes. In 1920 the total average 
monthly earnings of an industrial worker was figured as £-12 roubles 
(almost the minimum pre-war rate for common labour, or about otie- 
third of the pre-war average rate for all industrial workers), but the 
1920 average money wage was oidy 0 +9 rouble. Any worker was 
fortunate to receive the bare minimum needed for existence; a Soviet 
publication of 1939 estimates that in 1920 die real month!) earnings of 
industrial workers, including food radons, communal services, clothing 
and illegal perquisites, were 409 per cent of 1913 average wages, 
The necessity of supplementing their income bv illegal methods (such 
as production of goods from stolen materials or use of ration cards of 
the dead - methods that accounted for as much as one-fifth of average 
earnings) contributed largely to a further decline of factory output 
and an all-around worsening of the economic outlook. 

The administrative machinery to replace the capitalists developed 
haphazardly but prolificallv, in foil accord with ‘Parkinson s Law . In 
its folly developed form, Vtswha, which had the status of a People s 
Commissariat, appointed the members of the chief boards (gltfufei) 
charged with the administration of the various branches of industry. 
A hierarchy of lesser boards, based either on subdivision of an industry 
into its component parts or on geographical division, inter.cue 
between the glaitki and the individual enterprises. The original notion 
of having a board of managers at the head of each factor)' ha y t$20 
1 Lavrent'fnr, Zafabotnaia ptata v Roisii pre^tlt i trp*'\ ant! P- 7 s - 
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been replaced in $5 per cent of the cases by the practice of appointing 
individual managers. Cross-subordination of enterprises to provincial 
Councils of People's Economy was significant only for enterprises of 
purely local character. 

(t was the duty of each manager to report to higher authority how 
much raw material and fud he could effectively use* given locally 
available labour and machines or tools, and to supervise the manu- 
faeture* from the supplies allotted to him, of such goods as were speci¬ 
fied by Ills superiors, to whom he was to turn over the finished product; 
consideration of costs* prices and profits w as not involved* 

The jjWfef were confronted with die requisitions for raw materials 
and for fuel made by all the managers under their jurisdiction. To meet 
this demand* cadi of them had to apply to whatever other glavki were 
responsible for the enterprises producing the desired commodities. 
Then they had the problem of trying to match the total supplies 
reported available against the sum total of requests they had received, 
Only in tins sense could they be said to be ‘p lanting 1 production. 

In determining the best allocation of the limited supplies available! 
it was important to take into account, not only the local possibilities 
of production, but also the problem of minimizing transportation from 
the source of supply to the point of manufacture and from the latter 
to the place of consumption. On all these points* and on many other 
factors, the ccntral^/uvfc/ could have only the most inadequate informa¬ 
tion. 

They could be reasonably certain that each manager, concerned for 
his own factory' and its workers* w ould apply for more than he could 
possibly use. But how much more? In the absence of financial account¬ 
ing and control, of profit and loss statements, it was impossible to form 
a serious idea of the relative condition of any enterprise. To check 
on the managers* it was necessary' to employ inspectors, but to check on 
the inspectors it was soon necessary' to employ inspectors to check on 
the inspectors, and so on ad ittfirtitum , The proportion of administrative 
personnel to total workers rose from per cent to 13 5 per cent; 
it was said that a quarter of the adult population of Petrograd was made 
up of officials. Indeed, it was even suggested that the number of clerks, 
inspectors and the like sometimes exceeded the number of workers at 
the bench. 

It was small wonder that enterprises ignored Vcsctiha and its gtavki 
as much as possible, manufacturing illegally for a local barter market in 
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order to Jive. The 1920 census recorded a total of 37,226 state enter¬ 
prises; only 6*908 were registered by Vesnthtt* Yer the maw of the state 
continued to be insatiable* and the process of nationalization was 
steadily extended* Since small-scale industries sometimes produced 
goods essential to nationalized industries, Vtsaihu decided (29 Decem¬ 
ber 1920) that all enterprises still in private possession and employing 
more than five workers widi any kind of mechanical power or more 
chan ten workers without mechanical power were to be taken over. 
It was the last gasp of the dragon. 

Confusion among the gtavki themselves was almost as great as 
between them and chcir subordinate agencies, Maurice Dobb, a strong 
sympathizer with the Bolsheviks, notes the story about the dead niarc 
in the streets of Petrograd surrounded by the representatives of the 
fifty~odd glavku disputing within whose sphere the disposal of the 
carcase came 1 . 4 It is a talc that contrasts strangely with die one long 
current in Brooklyn of the patrolman who found a dead horse in 
Koscmszko Street; unable to fill out a report form because he could not 
master the spelling, he disposed of the problem by dragging the carcase 
around the comer into Marcy Avenue* 

It would be unjust 10 suppose that T because of the general hit-or-miss 
character of Bolshevik economic administration, no attention was paid 
to the real problems of a socialist planned economy. The basic purpose 
in establishing had been that VSNKh will work ouc the 

genera! norms and the plan for the regulation of the economic life 
of the country 13 (Art, 2). When it was apparent [hat Vesentm was 
swamped by the day-to-day tasks of somehow managing the chaotic 
economic life of the K.S.KSJL, the Council of Labour and Defence 
(S.T.O.) was created (March 1919} to supervise the activity of Regional 
Economic Councils in planning for the future 1 hough these organs, 
Eoo + were unable to raise their heads above the flood-tide of current 
problcmSj Leninas personal drive resulted m 1920 L11 a ptan for the 
electrification of Russia (Goeln?) f which anticipated the reconstruction 
of industry, agriculture and transport. Pregnant for the period dial was 
10 follow Lenin's death w ere [he comments of Stalin, a [hen relatively 
insignificant figure: 

An excellent, well composed book. A masterly draft of a really 

1 Dohh y Russian Economic Development since the R*v*luwn 7 p, 14I- 

3 Dtrtkliyy , . rj op- dt> I, *7- 
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unified and really statesman!} economic plan without quotation 
marks. 

You remember Trotsky* plan 1 last year [his theses] for the 
‘economic rebirth' of Russia on the basis of mass application to the 
fragments of prowar industry of the labour of the unskilled 
worker masses [the labour army]- What poverty , what 
backwardness compared with the Goelro plan! A mediaeval 
craftsman, fancying himself an Ibsen hero, with a calling to 'save' 
Russia by an ancient saga. . . . And what is the value of those 
tens of unified plans', ever) now and then to our shame appearing 
in our Press - the prattle of preparatory-school boys . . . And 
another one, Rykov with his philistine 'realism*, who continues 
to criticise Goelro, being completely sunk in routine- . . - 1 

Goclra produced no results. Industrial production sharply depressed 
by the war and the March revolution, had gone into 'a dizzy tailspin 
u Eider the Bolsheviks- The Indices of production in large-scale industry 
as later computed by the State Planning Commission (G^pfon), with 
1915 as a base, show 74*8 for 1917, the year of revolution, but 33 3 for 
igij p the first year of the Bolshevik regime, 149 for 1919 and IZ S 
for 1920. Small-scale industry, particularly characteristic of consumer 
goods over which the Bolsheviks at first made no serious attempts to 
establish their power, was somewhat less adversely affected; the 
corresponding indices are 78-4 t 73*5, 49 tmd 44-1. The index for all 
industry' in 1 920 was set at 20-4 as against 100 for the same territory in 
1913 - Per capita production of "goods of prime necessity" declined from 
ift’2 in 1912 to 2-4 in 1920, both figures expressed in gold roubles. 

The Bolsheviks had been slow to attempt 10 nationalize domestic 
trade, foreign trade had been practically annihilated by the closing of 
the Baltic, Black Sea and western land frontiers. The decree making 
foreign trade a state monopoly (22 April 1918) was therefore of little 
immediate consequence. The post-war Allied blockade of Russia was 
lifted on 16 January 1920, though a number of leading Western banks 
continued unofficially a financial boycott until the middle of 1921, 
Trade did not revive; in 1920 Russian exports amounted to only one- 
thousandth of their 1913 value. 

At home the Bolsheviks had from time 10 rime established state 

1 Stalin, letter to V. 1 - Lenin (March 1911X SoeAmmua , V, jo-ji; an abridged 
version appears in VtUkii KAoitmsmt (styi Plan, p. iflt 
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monopolies on goods in particularly short supply, notably the 'food 
dictatorship' of 9 May t£iS, Conscious of the difficulty of organizing 
distribution satisfactorily, the state at first kept hands off the consumers 1 
co-operatives, despite the political hostility of their central organ. By 
the autumn of 1918, however, tie list of stale monopolies had grown 
so long chat the decree of ai November, nationalizing all trade, was 
almost anti-climactic. Even then, the co-operarivcs were left in being, 
though subjected co the Commissariat of Food Supply. What goods 
were available were furnished to the urban (and in pare 10 the rural) 
population through an ever more complex rationing System, In place 
of money receipts, the Slate BudgeE relied ever more heavily on 
prodTazv&sika (taxation in. kind] and on requisitioned foodstuffs and 
industrial goods; on the expenditure side, it supplied, free of charge, 
raw materials and fucb wages in kind, rations and lodging. For such 
few transactions as were still carried out in terms of money, the state 
attempted to fix prices, which* however* bore no relation 10 actual 
prices 011 the thriving illegal market. 

Even this state of affairs did not displease theoreticians. Bukharin's 
A B C 1/ Communism proudly affirmed: 

The Communist mode of production . , is not production for 

the market, but for the needs of the comm ui 1 ity- * ■ ■ Consequently 
there are no t&mmoditks+ but simply goods* These goods are not 
exchanged against one another, they are neither bought nor sold. 

. . .. Under this system money is not necessary. 1 

In retrospect. Communist theory takes a very different view of 
4 War Communism’* The frightening dip of the Russian economy to 
unpreccdcndy low levels and the staggering burden of human suffering 
it entailed, far exceeding the most severe depression that ever affected 
die Western world, could not be admitted eo be in any degree the 
outcome of deliberate Bolshevik policy ^ It has therefore become ortho¬ 
dox to ascribe ^War Communism and every dung associated with ir 
to the iron exigencies of civil war and foreign interveutidn, which 
allegedly forced the Bolsheviks on to a road they would not have 
chosen. It is a fact that for over three years, from the summer of 1918 
to the autumn of 1921, Soviet Russia was plagued with confused and 
arduous civil wars, complicated for a time by foreign intervenrionr 

1 Bukharin and Pr^obntzhenskiL, The A B C of Cvnwunutni pp. S7-SS. 
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Yet the official theory that writes off War Communism as a pheno¬ 
menon for which Bolshevism bears no responsibility ignores a number 
of troublesome facts. Later (iS October ipai) Lenin himself, with 
characteristic frankness, admitted: 

Carried away by a wave of enthusiasm . . . wc thought . . . or 
perhaps without adequate consideration wc assumed - that by 
direct orders of the proletarian state we could organize state 
production and stare distribution of products coinmunistically in 
a land of petty peasants. Life showed us our mistake.. . - 1 

Consideration of chronology bears Lenin out: when the attack on the 
peasants was begun {9 May), there was no fighting; when Lenin 
accepted the principle of nationalization (3 June), there was still no 
domestic civil war* Fighting had begun, but by an odd freak of fate 
the danger came from a few thousand men who had absolutely no 
interest in the affairs of Russia, 

Czccho-Slovak prisoners of war, who had surrendered en masse 
rather than fight for the hated Hapsburgs, had been armed and formed 
into a son of Foreign Legion, about 45,000 strong, by the Provisional 
Government- During the armistice they were accepted into the French 
army, and arrangements were made with the Bolsheviks to evacuate 
them to France by way of Vladivostok. Late in April, in agreement 
with die French military authorities, Trotsky ordered that all Czech 
(mop-trains that had not gone beyond Omsk should be diverted to 
Murmansk and Archangel Uninformed of the reasons, the Czechs 
were suspicious. At this juncture a brawl between Czech and Hungarian 
soldiers at Chdhbinsk (14-17 May) took on such proportions that 
Moscow ordered the Czechs to be disarmed. Their refusal to comply 
(« May) provoked a telegram ordering die break-up of their units and 
their incorporation into the Red Guards or into labour groups {23 
May). Trotsky wired the Siberian authorities: 

Every' Czechoslovak found armed on the railway line is to be 
shot on the spot, every detachment in wliich there ii even one 
armed man is to be detrained and locked up in a war prisoners' 
camp.* 

1 Lenin, "For the Fourth anniversary pf the October Revolution" Sxkmenua, 
XXVII, z 9 . 

1 Vishniak, ^ ucAmEld ’rw* p. 144, 
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Reacting vigorously, the Czechs seized the Trans-Siberian railway as 
far as Irkutsk. A rearguard, about 5,000 strong, established themselves 
on the middle Volga. 

Everywhere under their protection soon blossomed anti-Bolshevik 
governments, of varying complexions. Most important was ibe one 
established by the 'Committee oi Members of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly* (iCamwdb) at Samara, which the Czechs had taken on S June. 

All limitations and restrictions on freedom introduced by the 
Bolshevik authorities are abolished, and freedom of speech* of the 
Press, of assembly* and of meetings is restored , « . United* 
Independent, Free Russia! All power to the Constituent 
Assembly? . . - 1 

A decade later, looking back in My Ufi t the exiled Trotsky was to 
write: 

The spring and summer of 1918 were an exceptionally difficult 
period. At moments there was the feding that everything was 
slipping and crumbling, that there was nothing to hold on to* 
nothing to depend on. The question arose whether there was in 
the exhausted, ruined, desperate country enough sap to support 
the new regime and save its independence. . . . Everywhere 
conspiracies were festering.. . .The situation seemed irremediable r 
. . * The fate of the revolution at the most critical moments 
depended on a single battalion* on a single company, on the 
steadiness of a single commissar, Lc. it hung on a hair. And so it 
went from Jay to day.* 

The government took desperate measures. On 29 May the Soviet 
Central Executive Committee decreed conscription in place of volun¬ 
tary enlistment for the new Red Army. The Cheka redoubled its 
activities; in [lie words of its head, Dzerzhinski, "we show no mercy. 
We terrorize the enemies of the Soviet government in order to stop 
crime at its inception.' 3 At the Fifth Congress of Soviets Sverdlov 
boasted: ‘All of you, I am sure, know that the All-Rusian Extra¬ 
ordinary Commission to fight Counter-revolution has passed and 
carried out many a death sentence/ 4 Its work was supplemented by 

1 Order No. 1 (S June 1918} in Lclcvidi, V dni S&mankai pp. 9-1^ 

= Trotsky* ZAiri'i IT, 1 13-11.6 passim. (Cf also My Lifi r p+ 

1 Newspaper interview* in Eimyan, op. dr.* p, 227* 

4 Piatyi vj*tbtsaskxi fljwwv* Stewgrafia&£thel t p. 49- 
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that of a Supreme Revolutionary Tribunal, instituted on 29 May. 
Martial law was proclaimed; Trotsky ordered: ‘If any unit retreats 
voluntarily, first the commissar shall be shot, then the commander. 
Courageous, brave soldiers will be rewarded for their services and put 
in posts of command. Cowards, skin-savers and traitors will not escape 
a bullet/ 1 

From Samara a new "People s Army 5 organ ized by Kwmtch pressed 
the initial successes af the Czechs. Repeating the exploits of Pugachev, 
its forces took Kazan {7 August), acquiring the Russian gold reserve, 
estimated at 650,000,000 roubles, and opening the road to Moscow, 
Acting quite independently, Savinkov seized the opportunity to stage 
uprisings in several cities of central Russia; the most formidable was at 
Yaroslavl 5 , on die upper Volga, where die insurrection lasted over two 
weeks (6-23 July). 

No less independently, even ibe Left S.R.s attempted a demon¬ 
stration at Moscow itself. Characteristically, they made no adequate 
preparations, putting their faith in the proposition that 'you cannot stop 
the march of the Revolution' and trusting 'the healthy revolutionary 
psychology' of those who are not consecrated to die service of German 
capital'. 5 Maria Spiridonova, die Left 3 .R, who had been hacked by die 
Bolsheviks for the presidency of die Constituent Assembly, now 
denounced their ruthlcssncss and openly defied diem at the Fifth 
Congress of Soviets (4 July): You do not have a majority in the 
country, you do not have a majority among the toiling classes, who 
are the basic clement of our social revolution/ 5 Laun contemptuously 
replied: 

There has never been a single revolution and period of civil war 
without executions.... Socialism,., has ceased to be a dogma, as 
it has perhaps ceased to be a programme. Our party has not yet 
written a new programme, and our old one Li no good at all. . . * 
We demand that you look at the matter, nos from die standpoint 
of an exhausted, worried, hungry rnan*, but from the standpoint 
of building a new society. ., * We know it was perhaps a mistake 
to put your socialization of the land in our Jaw of S November. 1 

1 Vishniak, op, p. 159. 

s Piat_yt ifUTOSStiskli s' fovetgv, Sttnografiehtskii p. 14. 

* Ibid., p. 40. 

* Ibid., pp. also in Lenin, SxAw&taa t XXIN, 114- j jq passim- 
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Kamkov bitterly attacked Lenin’s ‘cheap demagogy’ and retorted 
that ‘the Soviet has become incarnate as the dictatorship of German 
imperialism, the dictatorship of Mir bach, the German ambassador . l 
Yet the Left S.R.s, psychologically unable to adopt new methods of 
struggle, merely resorted to the tactics that had failed against the tars. 
According to the minutes of tlicir Central Committee, as published 
over Spiridonova's signature by the Cheka, it had already resolved to 
organize ‘a series of terroristic acts against the outstanding represen¬ 
tatives of German imperialism’;* on 6 July two Left S.R.s, taking 
advantage of their positions in die Cheka, scented an audience with 
Ambassador Mirbach and murdered him. That night, instead of 
attempting to seize the Kremlin, the Left S.R.s announced their 'suc¬ 
cess' and appealed for the support of the masses. The Bolsheviks, as 
usual acting decisively, arrested die Left S.R. delegates to the Congress, 
while a few Lettish and Hungarian troops touted in twenty-four hours 
the unorganized handful of armed rebels. The most serious sequel, 
reminiscent of Kurbsky in the days of Evan the I cmble, was the 
defection of the Soviet commander-in-chief on the Volga front. 

The Fifth Congress proceeded to ratify the new constitution (to 
July), The break with the past was given macabre emphasis by the 
murder of the tsar and his wife and children (i 6 July). Transferred by 
Kerensky in August 1917 to Tobolsk for safe keeping, they' had been 
moved to Ekaterinburg. There, lest they become symbols in the hands 
of the advancing Czechoslovaks, they were slaughtered by a local 
commissar, with the approval of Moscow. Yet the Bolsheviks’ position 
continued to seem desperate. 

The Germans had attempted to consolidate their position in the 
Ukraine by overthrowing the democratic and socialist Rada, which 
had been trying to effect agrarian reforms, and by installing a former 
tsarist general, Skoropadski, as Hetman. Their anxiety to gamer the 
maximum grain crop, however, provoked peasant uprisings and the 
murder of die German field-marshal at Kiev. The Germans’ troubles 
were small comfort to die Bolsheviks, themselves at war with the 
Russian peasants and without the consolation of operating in a fertile 
agricultural area. German penetration of the Crimea led to the scuttling 
of the Russian Black Sea ficce and aided the growth of German influ¬ 
ence in die Caucasus. Establishment of friendly relations with General 

1 Ibid, pp. 73, 76, 

* AVofflditi faitVChKy !| 12191-130= 
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Krasnov* newly elected Ataman of the Don Cossacks (17 May], 
promised to make the Donets basin, Russia's chief source of coal and 
steel, also available to die Germans, On the lower Don the Volunteer 
Army, to die command of which General Denikin had succeeded in 
April, refused to co-opcrate with the Germans but directed its menace 
at the Bolsheviks. German military activity in Finland posed a constant 
threat eo the security of Pctxograd* and Germany's economic demands 
on die Bolsheviks were constantly stepped up. Lenin's boast {7 March), 
'Yes, of course we shall violate the Treaty, we have already violated 
it thirty or forty rimes/ 1 had not prevented Bolshevik compliance in 
aU matters essential to the Germans. 

Among the advantages the Germans had derived from the Treaty, 
not the least was the opportunity 10 withdraw most of their troops 
from the Eastern front and concentrate them for a formidable drive 
toward the Channel ports. As General Pershing later reported. The 
offensive made such inroads upon the French and British reserves that 
defeat stared them in the face; 2 It was inevitable that much military 
opinion on the Entente side should regard prompt restoration of an 
Eastern front as a sine qua non for Allied victory. The American chief 
of staff General March, records that 

the suggestion was received by the department, from rime to 
time, from many sources, chat this country participate in an armed 
intervention in Russia with the view of restoring order and a 
strong and stable government and of enabling, by our assistance, 
the Russian army to be reconstituted and utilized in a renewal of 
offensive operations on an enlarged scale against the German 
eastern front, 4 

Foremost among the advocates of intervention were the French 
authorities, who had been the chief sufferers front repudiation of Rus¬ 
sian debts and who bad been the earliest to lose faith in the possibility 
of Bolshevik co-operattoti. Not unmindful of French investments in 
Manchuria, they had formally proposed a joint Chinese and French 
penetration as far as Irkutsk (8 January). Japan, for her own reasons, 
was obviously ready eo act in Siberia and was with difficulty restrained 
by American opposition (on which Lenin counted heavily) until 

1 Lenin, Sochin-crJia, XXll p 337. 

5 UJ, War Department, Annual Rfporis, t^i^, I, ^ ^71, 

1 Tbsd-, t T L 4^7- 
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5 April* Great Britain also had early recommended that Japan be 
invited, to act as mandatory in occupation of the Trans-Siberian railway 
{28 January), However, clinging to the belief tliat the Bolsheviks 
might yet resume the struggle against the Germans, the British cherished 
the co-operation of the Murmansk soviet and, after the unexpected 
landing of the Japanese at Vladivostok, instructed their agent in Russia 
to make it plain disc 'the Allied governments arc desirous to do every¬ 
thing they can to afford support and assistance to Trotsky, 1 
The activities of the Czechoslovaks and the establishment of and- 
Holshcvik socialist and liberal governments at Samara and elsewhere 
opened new vistas. The thought of a continuous chain of forces from 
die Arctic to the Caspian, facing the Germans across the narrow no- 
man Viand of Bolshevik Russia, was irresistible. When die chairman 
of the Murmansk Regional Soviet defied a direct order from Trotsky 
to attack die Uritash forces there and was declared an outlaw, the 
opportunity was not allowed to slip by; a formal agreement was 
entered into (6 July) ‘for the defence of die Murmansk region against 
the powers of die German coalidon .■ Already, on 2 July, the Supreme 
War Council of the Allied and Associated Powers had formally 
resolved on intervention, both in Siberia and in the North; the resolu¬ 
tion was based on a memorandum that 

there is but the smallest chance of an Allied victory on the western 
front in 1919 unless Germany is compelled to transfer a con¬ 
siderable amount of her strength back again from west to east.... 
If die Allies arc to win the war in 1919, it should be a primary 
object of their policy to foster and assist the national movement 
in Russia in order to re-form an eastern front. 3 

Even die stubborn opposition of President Wilson collapsed, though 
he remained adamant in his principles: 

It is die clear and fixed j udgmcni of the government of die United 
States arrived at after repeated and very searching reconsiderations 
of the whole situation in Russia, that military' intervention diere 
would add to the present sad confusion in Russia rather than 
cure it, injure her rather than help her, and diac it would be of no 

1 US. Foreign RtlatietV, 19*8* AiHH, U, lOJ. 

1 Hid,, 493-4$ f- 

* Ibid,, Z4}-144. 
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advantage in the prosecution of our main design, to win the war 
against Germany. It cannot, therefore, take part in such interven¬ 
tion or sanction it in principle. Military intervention would, in its 
judgment, even supposing it to be efficacious in its immediate 
avowed object of delivering an attack upon Germany from the 
east, be merely a method of making use of Russia , not a method of 
serving her. Her people could not profit by it, if they profited 
by it at all, in time to save diem from their present distresses, and 
their substance would be used to maintain foreign armies, not 
to reconstitute their own..,. Whether from Vladivostok or from 
Murmansk and Archangel, the only legitimate object for which 
American or Allied troops can be employed* it submits, is to guard 
military 7 stores which may subsequently' be needed by Russian 
forces, and to render such aid as may he acceptable to the Russians 
in the organization of their own self-defence.... Recent develop¬ 
ments have made it evident that that is m the interest of what the 
Russian people themselves desire, and die government of the 
United States is glad to contribute the small force at its disposal 
for that purpose. 1 

Except at Vladivostok, where a substantial American force was 
landed to prevent thejapanese from making themselves too thoroughly 
at home. Allied efforts in Russia were carried out by token forces. At 
Archangel was set up (2 August) a Russian civilian government 
formed mainly of members of the Constituent Assembly and headed 
by an old-time revolutionary, Nicholas Chaikovsky, who had spent 
much of Ills life in tsanst prisons. It was protected by r small British 
forces detached from Murmansk’ American reinforcements, which 
arrived only on 4 September, were made np of a single regiment of 
infantry, with a few technical troops but no artillery. 

Even the French showed extreme caution in extending material aid. 
A telegram from the French Minister of Foreign Affairs co die K&mudi 
government at Samara promised only: 

As soon as you show us that you have real pow r cr in your hands, 
that you are listened to 111 Russia, that forces arc grouped around 
you, this will produce an enormous impression. Thus the key to 
your importance abroad lies rather in real strength than in your 

1 U£ r Foreign Relations, 19,$+ Russia II, lgg-z&p. 
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legal rights, all the more so since the latter are by no means 
indubitable . . „ your origin from die Constituent Assembly . . . 
has moral rather than legal force . , . I wish you all success. 1 

The Allies might command the seas, but support of forces in the interior 
entailed grave logistical problems. Allied support was therefore of little 
moment in the Russian civil wars. 

The various + Whitc h groups in Russia still could not agree on a 
common policy. The chief rival of Kotituch was a Western Siberian 
Commissariat 1 , formed at Tomsk (jo May) but soon moved to Omsk 
(7 June). It slipped into die hands of more conservative elements* who 
declared all soviet decrees annulled (4 July), restored land tides (6 July), 
and refused to recognize the authority of the ConstituenE Assembly* 
Protected by the Volga from, they cried to lure its officers away by 
offers of higher pay. Under pressure from die Czechs* the two govern¬ 
ments combined (23 SeptemberJ* by which time, however, the Reds 
had recovered Kazan. Increasing sentiment in favour of the supposed 
superior efficiency of a military dictatorship contributed to its over¬ 
throw (18 November). The man on horseback' was Kolchak, a tsarist 
admiral who had made an excellent record in long postpotiing mutiny 
of the Black Sea fleet. 

The Armistice with Germany (11 November) deprived of i ts compel¬ 
ling force the primary interest of die Allies in Russian affairs. Yet there 
remained the possibility diat die German revolutionaries, who had 
replaced the Kaiser with a soviet regime (10 November), might in 
desperation make common cause with revolutionary Russia, French 
troops were therefore landed at Odessa (26 November), British at 
Batum (18 December), white munitions were sent to + White" elements 
in Estonia (12 December). The Bolsheviks were in fact aggressively 
seeking to pit the German revolution against 'Anglo-French imperial¬ 
ism 1 - As early as 3 October Lenin had gleefully written: 

The crisis in Germany lias only begun. It will inevitably end by 
political power passing into the hands of the German proletariat 
Now even the blindest of die workers of various counrnK 
sec how right the Bolsheviks were in building their whole tactics 
on the support of a world workers' revolution, . . . Wc had 
decided to have an army of one million men by spring' now we 


1 VUhiuak, op. cit, p* itf?. 
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need an army of three million men. We can have it. And we shall 
have it. 1 

At die Sixth. Congress of Soviets (3 November] Lenin announced: 

It we have never been so dose to international proletarian revolu¬ 
tion as nowp our position has never been so dangerous as now.... 
The imperialists of die Anglo-Frendi-Amcrican group are 
thinking of building a Chinese wall p to protect themselves from 
Bolshevism, like a quarantine against plague.. * + The bacillus of 
Bolshevism will pass th rough the wall and infect the workers of 
all countries. 2 


The German Social-Democrats, however, put more emphasis on 
democracy than on socialism. Nor were they pleased with Russia's 
unilateral repudiation, two days after the Armistice, of the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty, They refused to readmit die expelled Soviet diplomatic 
representatives, who openly boasted that their money and their 
propaganda had contributed to the triumph of the German revolu¬ 
tion . They quickly replaced their soviets with a democratically elected 
Constituent Assembly, a bourgeois parliament*. 

In considering how to extricate themselves from Russia, the Allies 
were hampered by the same divided counsels that had made them 
slow to intervene. Immediate recall of their forces would obviously 
(expose those Russians who had welcomed Allied assistance, and who 
could not be evacuated wholesale, to savage and bloody reprisals from 
the Bolsheviks. Keeping troops there obviously invited mutiny among 
men who In ad been recruited for the duration of the war against 
Germany and who expected the Armistice to release them to their 
homes. Low morale was peculiarly evident amongst the French p on 
the principle that No French soldier who had saved his life under 
Verdun or on the battichclds of the Marne would be willing to lose it 
on the battlefields of Russia'® By April 1g19.aU French forces had been 
withdrawn from the south. The British, not unconcerned with the 
possibilities of controlling the oil of the Caucasus, remained in Baku 
and Tiflis until the summer; at Batuftt they dung until July 1920; soon 


1 Lenin, lencr 10 joint meeting of Soviet Centra! Executive Committee, the 
Moscow Sevier, and rite Trade Unions, in Soefc XXIII, *, Jt n 7 . 

1 Ibid. p XXJLh 169. 

3 Gukovskii, FrmtsusAu* Interview* na tug£ pp. 
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after, the Menshevik regime in Georgia was overthrown by the Red 
Army. The British, and to a lesser extent the French, continued to 
supply arms and funds to Denikin in the south and Yudmich in Estonia 
throughout but die Anglo-American forces were withdrawn 

from North Russia in the autumn of that year. Only Eastern Siberia 
remained in alien bands; not until October 19-- did Japan* under 
persistent American prodding, relinquish Vladivostok- 

All efforts to come to an understanding with the Communist regime* 
and in particular to achieve some settlement of the debt problem* failed 
completely. The West, unwilling and unable to attempt more direct 
pressure, relapsed into sullen hostility to the Soviet regime. In the 
Treaty of Versailles {effective from 10 January igio) they ‘reserved’ 
the rights of Russia to an indefinite furuec. At the same time they 
created, in lieu of a 'Chinese wall\ a carAm smMrt, a string of small 
powers - Finland, Estonia* Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czcchoilov akia, 
Rumania - designed to prevent future collaboration between defeated 
Germany and recalcitrant Russia. The blockade, however, was lifted 
on 16 January 1920. 

Withdraw al of die "interventionist 1 powers did not at all release the 
Bolsheviks from their difficulties- Oil the contrary, concentration of 
power in the hands of Kolchak in Siberia* Denikin in the south and 
Ytidenich on the Baltic coast posed graver military danger to the Soviet 
regime than, had the more idealistic efforts of its hberal and socialise 
enemies. The collapse of Germany had enabled the Bolsheviks to 
recover Riga, chief sea-port on the Baltic* and Kharkov, chief centre 
in the industrial Donets basin, at die beginning of the new year (3 
January' 1919)* The Ukraine, where the peasant leader Petliura had 
overthrown the German-supported Hetman Skoropadski, was over¬ 
run by the Red Army; Kiev was taken (6 February), while French 
withdrawal permitted Red occupation of Odessa (6 April). 1 he tiist 
Communist republic abroad was established in Hungary by Bch Kun 
(zi March). 

The tide, however, turned rapidly. Failure ot the Red Army to take 
Estonia left it and independent Finland as twin threats to l etrogracL 
The I ron Division' of Von der Goltz cleared the Bolsheviks out of the 
Baltic provinces. Pilsudski's Poland seemed too strong to attack. I he 
Ukraine became a welter of peasant revolts against grain requisitions 
and of anti-Semitic pogroms. From Siberia Kolchak launched a drive 
toward die Volga (13 March). In the south-east resignation of the 
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pro-Genran Cossack leader, Krasnov, left all anti-Bolshevik forces in 
that quarter under the command of Denikin. 

Of the anti-Bokhcvik military' leaders, Kolchak, despite his high- 
sounding otic of Supreme Ruler, proved the lease formidable. His best 
forces, [be Czechs, were anxious only to go home; socialists and liberals 
distrusted the 1 White' leaders almost as much as they did the 4 Reds 1 ; 
inexperience, lack of supplies, and conflicting personal ambitions 
paralysed the Omsk regime. Before the end of April the westward 
advance had been checked; by summer Kolchak’s forces were in full 
retreat; Omsk itself was taken on 14 November, nor quite a year after 
his coup. Tn the midst of general demoralization, Kolchak was handed 
over by his Czech guards to a pro-Bolshevik committee in Irkutsk 
(15 January 1920), by whose orders he was shot (7 February). 

Far more formidable was the advance of Denikin into the Doners 
basin (May-Jnne 1919). As the ’White' fortunes in Siberia ebbed, 
Denikin's forces occupied the Ukraine, retaking Odessa (23 August) 
and Kiev (31 August). By the middle of October he had taken Orel, 
little more dun 200 miles south of Moscow, Although his forces 
numbered little over a hundred thousand, and although his much more 
numerous enemies had twice as many cannon and maclrnie-guns, the 
superior military skill of his officers, the relatively high discipline of his 
troops, and the tendency of the population to welcome relief from 
Bolshevik terror and oppression at first carried all before diem. The 
attempt was, however, over-ambitious. "Westward extension of his 
lines had been largely dictated by the hope of joining forces with 
Poland; the Poles, however, were unimpressed with the slogan, "Russia 
shall be great, united, undivided', and remained quiet. Instead, Denikin 
fell heir to the problem that had plagued both die Germans and the 
Bolsheviks, how to deal with the Strong nationalist, and at the same 
time anarchist., sentiments of die Ukrainian peasantry, led by such 
skilled guerillas as Pediura and Makhno, Even the Cossacks, his most 
trusted warriors, proved temperamental, far more interested in defend¬ 
ing their local privileges than in fighting far from their homes. The 
monarchist and landlord prejudices of many of his officers, which 
Denikin was in no position 10 control, Jed to widespread sabotage by 
peasants behind his lines. Failing to smash through to Moscow, Denikin 
had no alternative but to beat a swift retreat to the Black Sea coast. 
His army carried 0 If with it every thing that could be moved, destroying 
as much as possible of what it could not take. Budenny, the Red cavalry 
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commander, achieved a great reputation because his pursuing horse¬ 
men were sometimes able to harry the retreat. Almost at the moment 
when Kolchak resigned his tide of Supreme Ruler to Denikin (4 
January 1920), the scat of Denikin's government was taken by the Red 
Army (ft January}, 

Considerably less formidable, though more spectacular, than Deni¬ 
kin’s advance was die sudden dash of General Yudenich tom Estonia 
against Pctrograd {October 1919). With less than 20,000 troops at his 
disposal, Yudenich drove within diircy miles of die city but, for lack 
of manpower, was unable to occupy it. His failure removed the direar 
that the existence of his army had poised over Russia. 

In 1920, although die only remaining ‘White’ army was bottled up 
in the Crimea, a new' military danger developed from the West. The 
Poles suddenly struck into the Ukraine, taking Kiev (6 May). A ‘Red’ 
force, under Tukhadievsky, promptly struck at Poland, w-hile 
Budenny’s cavalry moved into the rear of the Polish vanguard. If the 
Poles had hoped to annex the Ukraine, the Russians now set themselves 
the goal of sovietizing Poland. After a desperate sec-saw struggle, in 
which the Poles were counselled by the French Marshal Weygand, the 
preliminary Treaty of Riga (12 October, confirmed 12 March 1921} 
established the frontier far to the east of the ‘Curzort line, which the 
Allies had suggested, although somew hat west of the line the Poles had 
been holding. The Russians, however, were in no mood to worry 
about continuance of Polish rule over large numbers of Ukrainians and 
White Russians, or even about die Vilna corridor, which made direct 
territorial contact between Russia and Germany hopeless. 

The Red Army still had to deal with the remnant of the ‘Whites’. 
Baron Wrangel, the aristocrat who had succeeded the plebeian Denikin 
(4 April}, had taken advantage of die Russa-Polish War to launch a 
new offensive (6 June}. Its objective was not Moscow, but control of the 
most productive area of Russia. Within a few days of die 1 reals of 
Riga, however, Wrangel had been driven back into the Crimea, 
whence with great difficulty the last of die anti-Bolshevik forces were 
evacuated on 14 November 1920. 

This time die Ukraine remained in the grip of the Soviet forces. 
Moslem opposition in Central Asia had been beaten down in die sum¬ 
mer of 1920. Georgia, die Transcaucasian stronghold of the Mensheviks, 
was subjected to a Soviet regime early in 1921 (37 February). Though 
not in Denikin’s sense, Russia could again become ‘great, united, 
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undivided 1 . Finland, the Baltic provinces and Poland temained 
independent, actually as well as technically; Bessarabia was retained 
by Rumania- A Far Eastern Republic* sympathetic to the Bolsheviks, 
was a convenient buffet: between the R*S.RS„R, and die area still 
occupied by Japan* Nor did the R.S.F.S.R. embrace all the remaining 
territories of the Empire of All the Russias. White Russia, the Ukraine, 
Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan were officially independent Socialist 
Soviet Republics! controlled* however, by the Communist Party, the 
supreme rider of Russia* 

Notwithstanding the open prognostications of most informed 
observers and the more private beliefs of many participants in both 
camps* Bolshevism had emerged triumphant from a terrific struggle, 
unparalleled since the Time of the Troubles three hundred years before. 
This did not mean that the will of the people had triumphed. The bulk 
of die population had suffered acutely but passively. The fighting had 
been done by amazingly small forces; even in 1920, when the Red 
Army boasted 5,000,000 soldiers* it had been able to put only 60,000 
in the field. Most of the combatants, on both sides* had been ill— 
disciplined partisan bands. Many served now on. one side* now on the 
other, as opportunity offered for plunder* rape and murder with 
impunity. More than one campaign was lost because of a drunken 
orgy. 

There had, of course* also been much high idealism on both sides. 
On this score the Bolsheviks had possessed incalculable advantages, for 
their future was still a dream scarcely tarnished by waking hours. 
Moreover, their ideals were directed bv a disciplined 'monolithic' 
Party, which was able to lay down the shifting principles the rank and 
file were to embrace. In a territorial as well as in an ideological sense 
they had the advantage of interior lines. Their central position, in a vast 
country- with poor means of communication* gave them an enormous 
superiority. Once the Germans were out of die way* they could rally 
the forces of Russian national ism p unimpeded by the presence of 
foreign uniforms among their advisers or of foreign flags Hying over 
cheir base*. With respect to the masses* especially the peasant masses, 
chey had the inestimable psychological advantage of being able to 
preach the destruction of old fetters, no matter what new ones they 
themselves might be forging. 

I lie principal factor in Bolshevik success, however. was the passivity 
of the masses* or at lease the unorganized character of such spontaneous 
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resistance as could be developed in a predo min a n tly peasant country, 
a country t as Lenin scornfully expressed it* dominated by a petty- 
bourgeois' mentality. The very backwardness of the Russian economy 
made impossible any rapid progress toward realization of Lenin s 
dream - 'die organization of accounting and control over large-scale 
enterprises, conversion of the whole state economic mechanism its to 
a single big machine, into a managing organism, so working that 
hundreds of millions of men arc guided by one plan . 3 Economic 
reorganization on socialist lilies, Lenin believed, would be far easier to 
accomplish in advanced capitalist comtcries, but the other side of ibe 
picture, the conquest of political power, was another matter. 

Ever mindful that ^seizure of power is the point' of a revolution, 
Lenin had said at an earlier stage (7 March 1918) that 

history has shown, and it needs to be grasped as a fact* needs 10 be 
reckoned with, that world socialist revolution in advanced count¬ 
ries cannot be begun as easily as revolution was begun in Russia, 
the land of Nicholas and of Rasputin, where to a huge part of the 
population it was absolutely all the same what kind of people 
lived round about and what they w r cre doing, tn such a country 
beginning a revolution was as easy as lifting a leather. 4 


Suggestion for Further Reading 

Among works previously cited, Chamberlin s narrative ? die Collected 
Works of Lenin r the writings of Trotsky and Dobb are of the greatest 
value. 

In addition, the most valuable collection o£ documentary material is 
Butivan's Intervention, Civil Wot and Commnmsm in Russia* Among 
monographs, the most important study in English is Ken nans The 
Decision te Intervene* For intervention in the North, see Strakhov sky 5 
Intervention tit Archangel and The Origins of American Intervention in 
North Russia J#jJ. Denikin** White Army and W ran gel's Memoirs cell 
die story L of successive phases of the defeawd forces in die South. A very 

1 Unin, ‘Report on War and Peace 1 , at the Seventh Party Congress, Soehinerttia 
XX IT* jiG. 

* Ibid., XXII, JZ*. 
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valuable study is Reshetar, The Ukrainian Repolutiim t 
which provides also some earlier background and gives the story of the 
role of the Rada in 1917. On Far Easeem developments, Morley s The 
Japanese Thrust into Siberia and Unicrberger’s Americas Siberian 
Expedition, jpi£-i920 largely supersede earlier accounts such as General 
Graves 1 Americas Siberian Adventure, which betrayed little understand¬ 
ing of its purposes. 

On ihc development of the Russian economy, in addition to Dobb 
(o p r rit,), see Bukharin's A B C of Communism. Baykov's Development 
of she Soviet Economy begins to be very' useful at this point. 
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Launching the New 
Economic Policy 

1920-1922 


Lenin had early recognized that, while for us it was immeasurably 
easier to begin (a revolution], it will be more difficult to continue it 
than’ it would have been in Western Europe. More than three years 
had passed since the seizure of power, and no constructive workhad 
been accomplished. The ruin of Russia's economy, though it might 
be blamed on her political difficulties, still did nor present a picture in 
which anvonc could really take pride. Recovery of much of her lost 
territory and lifting of the blockade might offer some hope of a freer 
flow of raw materials and an increased supply of fuel, but the tech¬ 
niques of ‘War Communism' were all too evidently not adapted to 
the rebuilding of industry. The workers were exceedingly restive, and 
strikes even against state enterprises were not uncommon. Moreover, 
the basic occupation of the mass of the Russian people - agriculture - 
was in a hopeless state. Passive resistance of die peasantry had become 
massive; agriculture could not be made to function, as Trotsky had 
made the railways operate, by militarizing the toilers. Worse still, with 
the counter-irritant of the 'Whites' removed, the peasants now concen¬ 
trated their hatred against their Bolshevik masters in die form of a 
spreading wave of local revolts, die most serious of which was in the 
Tambov area. 

While conditions within Russia itself were naturally the prime 
factors in leading to a reorientation of policy, it should not be over¬ 
looked that both the world situation and the Bolsheviks' outlook on 
the world had by ipai undergone important changes since 191 7 - 
When the Bolsheviks had ‘snatched Russia', they did so in the confident 
expectation that within a few months at most the proletarian revolution 
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would spread throughout the world* or at least throughout the 
advanced capitalist portion of it. That this hope had not been fulfilled 
had not diminished Communist confidence in the ’correctness' of their 
faith, Lenin* to be sure* had cautioned that* although Communist 
revolution would be easier to complete in countries where economic 
power was highly developed and highly concentrated* that very 
concentration, together with emotional "illusions’ generated by the 
war, would make it more difficult to begin the movement in the West, 
The idea even began to gain ground that the spread of the revolution 
would be more easily effected in backward colonial areas which they 
regarded as suffering from imperialism. 

The original thesis* however* that Germany was die most promising 
ground for promoting revolution had flared anew p with die collapse of 
the HohenzoIIem regime in November 1918. It was with keen dis¬ 
appointment that the Communists, themselves engaged in bitter 
domestic strife* saw the German Spartaciscs go down to defeat in 
January igig. Yet they took some comfort from the soviet regime set 
up hi Bavaria hy Kurt Eisner, as well as from Bela Kun in Hungary. 
Encouraging, too, were many evidences of a new r temper in certain 
quarters in the victorious countries of the West. 

In 1919 die combined effects of the post-war boom and of the 
improved position of the industrial workers, relative to other strata of 
the population, which 'war socialism' (Le. war-time government 
controls) had brought about, produced in the West phenomenal unrest 
and enthusiastic activity; even the unromantic British Labour Party 
had, shortly before the end of the war* adopted an avowedly socialist, 
though non-Marxist, programme. It seemed unthinkable that the 
masses in Entente countries, which had won the war* should be content 
to lose die peace by reverting unpratcstiiigly to their pre-war station* 
while broken-down Russia indulged in the Utopian dream of com¬ 
munism and defeated Germany crod the more orderly path of social 
democracy. In all Western European countries* apparently animated 
by revolutionary zeal, strikes for still higher wages and still shorter 
hours became the order of the day; even the London police and London 
waiters went on strike* u p hi!e the British coal-miners* rad way men and 
transport-workers knit more closely the Triple Industrial Alliance, 
with its threat that their joint action would provide the basis for die 
long-heralded general strike, 

1l Ins w r as the atmosphere in which was launched at Moscow p the 
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Third International {March 1919}. Ostensibly unconnected with the 
Soviet government, it was dominated by the Russian Communist 
Party, which also absolutely controlled the whole Soviet machinery. 
At its head was placed Zinoviev, who had been closely connected with 
Lenin in his war-cimc exile lei Geneva and of whom an embittered 
Trotsky was later to record: 

In favourable periods, when, in Lenin's phrase, 'there was nothing 
to fcar\ Zinoviev climbed easily to the seventh heaven. But when 
things took a bad turn* he usually stretched himself oui on a sofa - 
literally, not metaphorically - and sighed* 1 

Although Zinoviev had been bitterly denounced by Lenm for his 
panicky betrayal of plans for the November uprising, the Third 
Internationa! offered safe scope for his soaring literary and oratorical 
talents. To be sure, the Third International - a new version of Moscow, 
The Third Rome - was able to score no major successes, but it fully 
expressed the Communists* intention of carrying their missionary 
propaganda throughout the world and, through the active participation 
of foreigners in attendance, it gave strong encouragement to the faithful 
in their desperate struggle against Kolchak, Denikin and Yudenich. 

The First Congress of the new Communist International, held in 
March 1919, was necessarily almost wholly a Russian affair. At that 
time the chances of survival of Communist Russia against the pressure 
of "White" armies supported by Allied intervention seemed very slight 
Whatever hope there was seemed to depend on outbreak of actual 
revolution abroad; to save Russia, it was thought, the uprising of 
organized proletarian masses in capitalist countries must be stimulated 
by any and all means. Especially because of the disorganization of the 
old socialist Second International* the prestige of the Bolsheviks (lien 
stood highest am on g European radicals* Practically all of the I talian 
Socialists promptly joined the Moscow International. So did the 
German Spartarises, reorganized as the Communist Party of Germany 
(K.P.D.J; tire bulk of the Independent Socialist Party (U*£.P.D.) 
gravitated in the same direction. Though the British Labour Party held 
sympathetically aloof and strong syndicalist tendencies prevailed in 
France, in many countries a Comniuiiist Party, of larger or smaller 
proportions, came into existence and affiliated with the Third Inter¬ 
national* 
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The withdrawal of Allied forces and the defeat of Kolchak, Denikin 
and Yudenich* although they did not wholly free Communist Russia 
from military danger, encouraged the Russian Communists to plan a 
more vigorous offensive to achieve world revolution. Germany, where 
the monarchist Kapp putsch had shaken the infant democratic republic, 
and Italy, where the Socialists had scored striking electoral successes, 
seemed the most promising fields. In the early part of 1920 die danger 
seemed to be not that revolution would not break out, but that, if left 
to develop spontaneously, it might take a Utopian Radical or a 
syndicalist direction, instead of fol lowing a disciplined Bolshevist path, 

Lenin deliberately challenged such tendencies and, in preparation 
for die Second Congress of the Third International* published a famous 
pamphlet, translated into English as Left-wing Cammmism, An Infantile 
Disorder} Russia* experience, wrote Lenin, 

has supplied dear evidence that unqualified centralization and die 
strictest discipline of the proletariat are one of the fundamental 
conditions for victory over the bourgeoisie. * . * Not a single 
important political or organizational question is derided by a 
single state institution in our republic without directives from the 
Central Committee of the Parry, 

In its work, die Party rests directly on the trade unions, which 
now number . * * over 4 million members, who formally are 
non-Pany. In actual fact, all the directing organs of the huge 
majority of unions, and first of all, of course, of the All-Russian 
Trade-Union Centre . .. consist of Communists and carry out all 
die directives of the Party. Thus is secured, all in all and on the 
whole, a formally non-Communist, flexible, comparatively broad, 
extremely powerful, proletarian apparatus, by means of which the 
Party is closely linked with the class and the masses and by means 
of which* under the guidance of the Party, is realized dictatorship of 
the class , 

The German and Dutch "Left" Communists* against whom tins 
pamphlet was chiefly directed* were also in error in scornfully pro¬ 
nouncing "parliamentarism “historically extinct' 1 . Tins is true as 
propaganda, bur everyone knows that it is very far from having been 
got rid of in practice/ The "Left 1 Communists were: 

1 Lenin, ^The Ckitdhood Disease of “Leftism" in Communism" (17 April 
in XXV t 165-150 pamm* 
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doctrinaires of revolution, who never have taken part in a real 
revolution or pondered the history of revolution, or who naively 
accept subjective 6 denial’ of a given reactionary institution as its 
real destruction by the united forces of a whole scries of objective 
factors , , * (it is all right if this is to be explained by their youth: 
God himself has ordained, that in the course of a certain period 
the young should talk such nonsense). 

Principles were fine things, but Communists should be guided by a 
sense of realities: 

We do not know, and we cannot know, what spark - out of the 
coundcss sparks now flying from every quarter in all countries 
under the influence of the economic and political world crisis - 
will prove able to light a conflagration * . . and we are therefore 
obliged with our new Communist principles to set about cultiva¬ 
tion* of any and every Held, even the oldest, stalest, and apparently 
most hopeless. , - - 

What did it matter if the trade unions of the West were at that 
moment dominated by a VaiHi/uunH udrrtw* eg&tistktfl, callous, 
mercenary, petty-bourgeois, imperialist-minded and imperialist-hired .. + - 
"aristocracy of labour™, [by the] Gompcrs, Hendersons* Messieurs 
jouhaux, Mehrhdnis* Legiens, & Co^ P That was no reason for refusing 
to work within these + reacdonary institutions^ it was no use to invent 
a brand-new, tidy "Workers Union", innocent of bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic prejudices* untainted by craft- and narrowly trade-unionist sins, 
but with no roots in the masses. 

No doubt the opportunist gentlemen* the leaders ,will resort to all 
the tricks of bourgeois diplomacy* to the aid of bourgeois govern¬ 
ments, priests, policemen and courts in order to deny Communists 
admittance into the trade unions, to shut them out in every way* 
to make their work within die trade unions as unpleasant as 
possible, to insult them, to heat them, to persecute them. It as 
necessary to know how to withstand all this, to make any and all 
Sacrifices* even — in case of need—to resort to all sorts of stratage ms, 
double-dealing, illegal methods, reticences, concealment of the 
truth* if only they penetrate the trade unions, stay in them* carry 
on Communist work in them, come what may. 
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Similarly, unconditional refusal to participate in bourgeois parli¬ 
aments is inadmissible. just as harmful to the cause of the revolutionary 
proletariat as would be participation under the wrong conditions, 
Revolutionaries must never be afraid of compromise, so long as the 
compromise brings them nearer to their goal: 

the victory of the Bolsheviks over the Mensheviks required, not 
only prior to the October Revolution of 1917, but aha after k , 
application of die tactics of manoeuvre, agreement and com- 
promise - which facilitated, accelerated and consolidated die 
Bolsheviks at the expense of the Mensheviks.... To tic one's hands 
in advance, openly to tell an enemy who is at the moment better 
armed than we are, whether and when we shall fight him, is 
stupidity and nor revolutionism. 

Lenin w*as not dismayed because In England there is as yec 110 
Communist Party’. Nor did he rest his optimism merely on die 
emergence of people like die young Scot, William Gallacher, who 

splendidly expresses - . . the Same of mind and the viewpoint of 
young Communists * *. [which] is in the highest degree welcome 
and valuable [but which] doubtless reveals in the germ all the 
errors being made by the German Toft* Communists. . . . The 
fundamental law- of revolution ... Ls: for a revolution it is not 
enough that the exploited and oppressed masses be conscious of 
the impossibility of living in the old way and demand changes: 
for a revolution it is necessary that the exploiters should not be 
able to live and rule in the old way. 

The ruling classes were making blunders; inevitably they w ould make 
more. Now was the time, when die revolution Ls spreading _ T r with 
such supreme rapidity , to organize a Communist movement *of 
maximum flexibility in tactics', free from any doctrittairism, whether 
of Right or of Left, to take fullest advantage of the oppo rtunity. 

These were the ideas that underlay the wort of the Second Congress 
of the I bird International, held at Moscow in July 1920+ and well 
attended by international revolutionaries. In a major speech Lenin 
argued that imperialism had reached a point at which some 250 million 
people in the United States, japan. Great Britain and a few smaller 
countries held 1,5® million people in slavery* The ‘exploited countries 
of the Last. with India and China in the forefront, were about to rise 
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against the imperialists; since there was no proletariat in these lands, new 
revolutionary forms - not soviets of workers but soviets of peasants or 
of toilers - must l>c devised. Nevertheless, the main hope of world 
revolution lay not with, the oppressed peoples of Asia and Africa; it was 
the European proletariat — and partitularly the German and Italian 
proletariats - that must be expected to bear the brunt of the effort. For 
the success of this magnificent movement the most careful preparation 
was imperative. 

The major work of the Second Congress was therefore adoption of 
twenty-one conditions which must be accepted by any party desiring 
membership in the Third International. As the deliberate!} adopted 
framework of international Communist organization pending the 
achievement of world revolution these 21 Conditions deserve to be 
reviewed. 1 

It was hoped to establish in each country a Communist Party affili¬ 
ated with the Third International (Comintern)* Each member Party 
must have organization and rules similar to those nf die Russian 
Communist Party* built on the principle of democratic centralism. 
Each was to be directed by a 'Parry Centre as the authoritative com¬ 
petent organ with wide pow ers, enjoying the universal confidence of 
the members of the Party (An, L2)* All Party members were to 
accept %on discipline ; 'the Communist cells muse be entirely subordin¬ 
ated co the Party as a svhok* (Art, p), "Democratic centralism required 
that the rank and file repose full confidence in the Party leadership; the 
Central Committee was to appoint all Party officials, to give orders to 
any Communists elected to office or to parliament (Art. n)» to run 
Party newspapers (Art. i), and to have power to expel individuals or 
groups from the Party and to conduct periodical purges (Art, h 
was to 'prepare' Party Congresses in advance so that at them its 
position could nor be challenged. 

In its tum B the Central Committee of each Party, which must openly 
call itself ‘the Communist Party of such-and-such a country* was to 
be absolutely subordinate to the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national (Art. 17)+ This Executive Committee was to be elected by ihc 
World Congress* and a majority of its members were to come rom 
outside Russia. Nevertheless, (here was no question but that the 
representatives of die Russian Communist Party were co dictate the 
policies of the Execu tive Committee, which w r ould be able £0 prepare 

1 KornmunS4t&kttkii InttmeX&onai v JoJcumWitikJij pp* iGl-W4 pai*tm+ 
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the stage at World Congresses just as national Central Committees 
predetermined die decisions of national Party Congresses. 

Communist Parties, thus militarily organized* must pledge them¬ 
selves to certain lines of strategy and tactics. They must in their respec¬ 
tive countries carry on truly Communist propaganda and agitation, 
with special emphasis on the ideal of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as superior to parliamentary' or congressional "bourgeois democracy' 
(Art. i). They must carry on active propaganda within the armed 
forces (Art. 4} and eschew L not only social patriotism but also false and 
hypocritical social pacifism' (Art. 6) s which had helped to destroy the 
Second International. They must wort for the destruction of coloni¬ 
alism in all its forms (Art, 8). They must use the existing parliamentary 
structure for purposes of revolutionary propaganda and agitation 
(Art. 1). They must strive to win at least the neutrality of a substantial 
portion of die peasantry (Art. 5)* which should cause less trouble in 
Western Europe and America because, as Lenin had remarked, "Fortu¬ 
nately there are fewer individual peasants than in Russia/ They must 
devote special zeal to working within the trade unions (Art. 9), and 
especially those affiliated with the existing Social Democratic Trade 
Union International (Art. 10); somewhat contradictorily, as rapidly as 
possible any captured trade unions were to be transferred to a new Red 
Trade Union International, thus splitting the world trade-union 
movement, on the unity of which effective contact of the Communists 
with the proletarian masses must rest. In addition to all this activity, 
which could be legally carried on. each Communist Party was to 
establish an illegal apparatus' (Art. 3) bi preparation for the civil war 
that Communism was expected to lead to in almost every country of 
Europe and America. 

Nor was it enough for would-be members of the Comintern to 
pledge themselves to this type of organization and to all these lines of 
action. For admission to the International each Party must also demon¬ 
strate the purity of its personnel. It would not suffice to promise to 
exclude from office all Reformists* and other moderates. "Parries 
desiring 10 belong to the Communist International are pledged to 
recognize the necessity of a complete break w ith Reformism and the 
policy of the Centre {he. moderate socialism] and to propagate this 
cleavage as widely as possible among their members 3 (Art. 7). A 
number of prominent individuals, including the Italian Tutari, the 
German Kaucsky* the American Hilkjuir, the French Longuet, the 
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British Ramsay MacDonald, were specifically mentioned as untouch¬ 
ables, Here was an open invitation to a Communist witch-hunt against 
any whose membership would make impossible pursuit of a "consistent' 
Communist policy. The curious rules for detecting heresy were: 

Those Parties anxious to join the Third International whose policy 
has not already undergone a radical change must before their entry 
into the Communist International take measures ro see that not 
less than two-thirds of the members of their Central Committees 
and all other central executive organs are comrades who unmistak¬ 
ably and openly advocated entry InEO die Third International 
before the assembling of the Second Congress of the Communist 
Internationa], Exception may be made with the approval of die 
Executive of the Third International , * * (Art. 20). Members of 
Parties who refuse in principle 10 accept the conditions and dieses 
propounded by chc Communist International shall be expelled 
from the Party * * * (Art. 21). 

Two well-known Bolsheviks who had successfully purged them¬ 
selves of the "errors" into which they had fallen in 1917 were placed in 
the van of the offensive; Zinoviev remained chairman of die Executive 
Committee of the Comintern p and Lozovsky headed die International 
of Red Trade Unions. Considerable successes seemed to he in die 
making. Zinoviev in person* by a four-hour address to a congress ar 
Hal 1 e T won acceptance of the 21 Conditions by a majority of the 
German Independent Socialist Party, which proceeded to merge with 
the already existing Communist Party of Germany, hi France, too, the 
majority at a Socialist Party Congress decided for affiliation with die 
Comintern. Even in Great Britain was formed a new-style Communist 
Party* though an insignificant one. Italy proved disappointing* only a 
minority of the Socialist Party consenting to accept the 21 Conditions, 
The general picture seemed very' encouraging, A highly organized 
machinery had been set up to discipline the masses and lead them swifdy 
and unerringly to the beckoning goal of world revolution and to the 
shimmering paradise of communism. 

This was th e achievement of the Second Congress , held in July 1920, 
Vet* before the year was out, the whole prospect had changed. The 
Comintern had been designed to guide the energies of the industrial 
proletariat, which in 1919 and 1920 had seemed to be approaching fever 
pitch. Late in 1920 the dream was shattered by the onset of a world 
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depression of unprecedented severity. In the face of sharply dropping 
production and steeply rising unemployment,strikes lost their point,ami 
labour, chiefly concerned with its own material condition, speedily lost 
its revolutionary ardour. In France, where the industrial proletariat was 
proportionately the weakest* reaction came most swiftly; the trouble- 
sonic Conffderation Goiirak Jil Travail was ordered to be dissolved, 
and its leaders were arrested. In Italy* the occupation of the factories by 
the workers in die autumn of 1920 proved a dismal failure, and there 
set in that progressive diminution of Socialist prestige which culmin¬ 
ated in the political triumph of Fascism*} in 1922. In Germany die 'Red* 
revolt chat had Hared up in the Ruhr after the Kapp putsch in the spring 
of 1920 had been suppressed, and the Communist-led labour disturb¬ 
ances in Thuringia were put down in March 1921. In Great Britain, 
where organized labour was strongest, the critical moment was not 
reached until 'Black Friday' (5 April 1921) when the rail way men 
announced that they did not feel bound to support the coal-miners, 
and the threat of a seriously revolutionary general strike passed for 
ever. The international ebb of ‘direct action' was dearly mirrored 
in the sobered attitude of the Comintern. The Second Congress had 
announced: 

The world proletariat stands on the eve of decisive battles. We ate 
now living in an age of direct civil war. The final hour is at hand A 

Now the Third Congress rebuked die Germans for having undertaken 
an offensive action when the situation called only for a posture of 
defence. 

Thc Third Congress* mccnng in July 1921, frankly recognized the 
change in die world picture produced by the depression of 1920. 
Communist Russia was no longer engaged in armed warfare and had 
even begun to conclude trade agreements with capitalise countries* 
but it was no longer possible for her to expect to compass world, 
revolution within any measurable future The Congress defined the 
period 60m March 1917 to March 1921 (from the beginning of the 
Russian Revolution to the defeat of the German 'March Action') as a 
period of revolutionary Hood-tide. 

This mighty wave nevertheless did not overturn either world or 
European capitalism. w . It was marked by the elemental character 

3 Kvmmunimckgiku y dohun^tcicky p. 104. 
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of a shock, by a considerable formlessness of methods and aims, 
and by the excessive panic of the ruling classes. |Now, however] 
the leaders of the bourgeoisie . . . in all countries have gone over 
to the offensive against the working-class masses both on the 
economic and on the political front. 1 

World revolution was still regarded as inevitable* the recovery of 
capitalism scientifically impossible. For the moment, however* 'in die 
present defensive struggle of die proletariat’,* the Comintern must 
confine itself to more limited objectives. Now it must enter into direct 
competition with the Socialists, especially in connection with the trade 
unions* to win the long-range support of the workers. While diligently 
maintaining an aggressive attitude. Communist parties miEst, in this 
period of preparation* abstain from 'use of arms and acts of sabotage', a 
save in the most extreme circumstances. 

It is not a question of summoning die proletariat to the attain men t 
of ultimate goals, bur of elevating chat practical struggle of the 
proletariat which is alone capable of leading the proletariat towards 
the battle for the final objectives. 4 

Lenin himself was, as usual, brutally frank in explaining the position 
as- he then saw it. Characteristically, he approached the whole problem 
of international revolution from the viewpoint of the situation in 
Russia, lecturing his foreign comrades on the lessons to be derived from 
Russian experience. Through his speeches at the Third Congress runs 
one thread, the present interests of the Russian Revolution. In m most 
summary form, as expressed ki his pamphlet. Theses fir a Report on the 
Tactics of the Pus nan Communist Parly, Ins view w as 

The result is an equilibrium* although a very precarious one* a very 
unstable one, but all the same an equilibrium making it possible 
for a socialist republic to exist - for a short rime, of course - in a 
capitalist environment.* 

Lenin went on to explain at some length that The international 
bourgeoisie . , . temporarily unable to wage open war against Soviet 
Russia [was] on the watch for the moment when circumstances permit 
it eo renew the war*. Its position was secured by the support of 

a Ibidrp p. i7£. 1 ibid, p. i0. 

* Lenin, Stt&intmia, XXVI, 4:7-423. 
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‘petty-bourgeois democracy* and by its Influence over the majority of 
the workers, although 'the growing economic crisis is everywhere 
making tie position of the masses worse\ a fact which would make 
necessary' ‘new imperialist wars for the preservation of capitalism*- A 
specially hopeful sign was colonial unrest, especially in India, 

Lenin's new recipe for pro motion of Communist victory' was there¬ 
fore organization in preparation for future struggles. To those foreign 
delegations that argued for utilizing ‘dynamic tendencies\ for ‘tran¬ 
sition from passivity to activity", Lenin countered simply: 

These are phrases which the Left S + R,s put in circulation against 
us. Now they ate sitting in gaol; there they are defending *the aims 
of communism" and thinking about ‘transition from passivity to 
activity". 

He challenged the critics: 

Show me a [Communist] Party which has got control of the mass 

of its working class_Even the German Part)' - one of the best - 

even it does not have behind It the majority of the working class, 

_Do you really have the majority of the army? Show me such a 

country! , , , Will you show me a country in Western Europe, 
where in the course of a few weeks you could take a majority of 
the peasantry’ into your hands? . f , In many countries we have 
not yet learned even to master leadership, 1 

The late Arthur Rosenberg, himself a member both of the Central 
Committee of the German Communist Party- and of the Executive 
Committee of the Comintern, subsequently explained tbe change of 
front on the question of world revolution on the ground dial + A Russia 
organized on a basis of State Capitalism was no longer dependent upon 
the irresistible advance of the world revolution/ 2 Although this inter¬ 
pretation may be coloured by Rosenberg's continuing devotion to 
Marxist concepts of international communism that led to his break 
with official Communism, the fact that Russian Communists had 
shifted their ground is unmistakable. As the principal resolution of die 
Third Congress baldly put it; Unreserved support of Soviet Russia was 
and is die very first duty' of Communists of all countries/ 3 

1 Lenin, -&dmniiu, XXV1 P 44^446 passim. 

~ Rosenberg, Mistery 0/ p T 1G1. 

3 if lit ht-rkii Internal.umal v dokurri^ntokh^ p. I iji>, 
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Lenin lumsdf, in a report at this same TEiir d Congress of the Comin¬ 
tern* acknow ledged that the expectation of immediate world revolu¬ 
tion had been a delusion: 

When \vc [in Russia] began die international revolution . , , we 
thought: either international revolution will come to our aid and 
then our victories will be fully assured, or we shall do our modest 
revolutionary work with the consciousness that, in case of defeat, 
we shall nevertheless serve the cause of revolution, and that our 
experience will aid other revolutions. It was clear to us that with¬ 
out the support oi international world revolution, the victory ot a 
proletarian revolution was impossible. Even before the revolution 
and also after it, we thought: cither immediately or at least very 
quickly, revolution will begin in other countries* capitalistically 
more advanced, or otherwise we must perish, . * « But in actual 
fact the movement did not go in such a straight line as we had 
expected. In other large, capitalistically most advanced countries 
the revolution has not even yet begun.. ** What muse we do now? 
Now we need fundamental preparation of the revolution and deep 
study of its concrete development in advanced capitalist countries. 

. . _ For our Russian republic we must take advantage of this brief 
breathing spell to adapt our tactics to die zigzag line of history.... 
1 should like also to emphasize the significance of the movement in 
die colonies. * ♦ + It h absolutely clear that in the coming decisive 
struggles of the world revolution the movement of the majority 
of the population of the globe, originally directed at national 
emancipation* will turn against capitalism and imperialism and 
perhaps will play a far greater revolutionary role than wc expect. 
It is important to emphasize that for the first time in our Inter¬ 
national we have approached preparation for this struggle. . . J 

This acceptance of defeat, this groping for new ways oi achieving 
a fixed, though remote, goal, characterized Lenin's approach also to the 
domestic problems of Russia. The decline of industrial and agricultural 
production, the ruin and starvation that had attended "War Com¬ 
munism 1 \ naturally absorbed the main attention of Russian Com¬ 
munists, for they presented immediate problems which must somehow' 
be solved, and at once. World revolution could wait, but Russia could 
1 Lenin, 'Report on Tactics of the R.K, P, F July 1911), SxMncnac, XXVJ, 
451-4S b 
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not, if she were to survive, and especially if the Communist dictatorship 
were to survive in Russia, Even before taking formal stock of die 
world situation* chough strongly under its influence, Lenin had begun 
to work toward die *New Economic Policy* 

More pointed than economic distress, more pointed than the wave 
of peasant revolts, had been the outbreak, early m March i£st, of the 
garrison of the naval base at Kronstadt. Mutiny of the armed forces 
had been die chief factor in the collapse of the autocracy of the tsars. 
This mutiny was particularly disturbing for sentimental reasons because 
'Red Kronstadt 1 had been regarded as a symbol of Bolshevik victory in 
the coup of 7 November 1917; if the very 'cradle of Bolshevism* now 
repudiated the Bolsheviks, what could stop the spread of the movement 
through the Red Army, and what dictatorship can survive if it does 
not control adequate and wholly reliable military forces? 

The programme ot ibe "Provisional Revolutionary Committee of 
Soldiers, Sailors and Workmen 1 ' demanded fresh elections to the 
soviets, *by secret ballot and with free electioneering facilities for all 
workers and peasants*. Free speech, free Press, free parties, free trade 
unions, equal rations fot all workers, freedom for the peasants in their 
enjoyment of the land - all these demands were subsumed in the slogan. 
'The Soviets without the iiotsheviks'. 1 Naturally the revolt attracted 
the support of all 'counter-revolutionary' elements' even Miliukov 
became a partisan of soviets as defined by these rebels. It was thus 
possible for Lenin to condemn the rebelf programme as a manifestation 
of Wlutc-Guardism, to dismiss it in a Press interview as an ^absolutely 
insignificant incident + + . a much lesser threat than arc the Irish troops 
for the British Empire** and to insist that it merely proved the existence 
in the world of 'two camps: the capitalist outside world and Com« 
mumst Russia V 2 Kronstadt was stormed by loyal troops under Trot¬ 
sky's command, and the affair was officially treated as a mere link in die 
long and soil-continuing chain of handling aU domestic criticism of ibe 
dictatorship as a conspiracy hatched by imperialists in capitalist 
countries. 

Its real significance was by no means obscure. Revolts might be 
crushed, but the disease oi which they were symptoms must not be 
allowed to grow worse. At the Tenth Party Congress Lenin said on 
15 March 1921: 

1 Lenin, 'On the- Production Tax' (21 April XXVI, 345. 

n Ibid., "On the Kronstadt Uprising" f 26 March 1911), XX 
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Glasses cannot be deceived. . T T We know that only agreement 
with the peasantry' can save the socialist revolution in Russia, 
unless revolution begins in other countries. .. . We know that the 
agreement between the working class and the peasantry is unstable. 
* „. we must not try to hide anything, but must say plainly that the 
peasantry' is not content with the form of relationships we have 
established with it, that it does not want this form of relationship, 
and that it will not go on living this way. This is indisputable. 
This its will lias been defi nite ly expressed. This is die will of the 
vast masses of the labouring population. We muse reckon with it, 
and we are sober enough politicians to say right out: Let's recon¬ 
sider our policy in relation to the peasantry* * * . l 

Such was the basis of the series of measures, introduced piecemeal, 
which arc collectively known as the New Economic Policy. As in the 
cases of the 'April Theses", of the armed uprising, and of the Treat)' of 
Brest-Litovski Lenin had a long and arduous fight with his Party 
colleagues in the process of securing their acceptance. 

The ideological difficulties in the way of abandoning "War Com- 
munisni' were tremendous. A number of members of the Party had 
supposed chat Russia was making giant strides tow ard the ultimate goal 
of communism; if within a mere three years Russia had abolished 
money and the profit motive, and w'as operating on the communist 
principle of'from cadi according to his abilities, to each according to 
his needs", how could any devour Communist consider for a moment 
abandoning die victory so miraculously won? The existence of misery 
and suffering could not be denied, but surely these were temporary 
phenomena p arising from the havoc and destruction ot prolonged civil 
wars. Now that Russia was at peace, reconstruction of her shattered 
economy ac Bolshevist tempo must surely depend only on the Com¬ 
munist convictions of die Russian masses, moving steadily forward iri 
the new Eden. 

Without disclaiming his own share of responsibility, Lenin later 
(i S October 1921) characterized the error of this school of thought: 

Gamed away by a wave of enthusiasm, rousing popular enthu¬ 
siasm at first political and later military, w'e thought we could 
achieve directly on die basis of this enthusiasm economic tasks just 

1 [bid'., ‘Report Qn the Tsuc in Klnd P (15 Match ijii), XXVI, 138, 
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ns gTcat [as the political and military ones]. We thought - or, it 
would be more accurate to say, we assumed without adequate 
consideration - that by direct orders of the proletarian state we 
could set state production and state distribution of products going 
communistkaUy in a Sand of perry peasants. Life showed us our 
mistake. A series of transitional stages were needed: state capitalism 
and socialism, in order to prepare - by the w ork of a long scries of 
years to prepare - the transition to communism. Not directly on 
the basis of enthusiasm, but with the aid of the enthusiasm bom of 
a great revolution s on the basis of personal interest, on die basis of 
personal incentive, on the basis of economic calculation, will you 
labour to construct the first solid foot-bridge, leading, in a land of 
petty peasants, by way of state capitalism to socialism; otherwise 
you will not attain to communism, otherwise you will not lead 
tens and tens of millions of men to commu nism. This is what life 
has told us. This is what the objective course of develop me] it of 
the revolution has told us. 

. . . Personal incentive raises production; we need increases in 
production more than anything and come what may. . . 

More serious was the struggle against prominent members of the 
Party who* though realizing that drastic reorganization of some kind 
was necessary, were intoxicated with the concept of the 'dictatorship 
of the proletariat' and had never shared Lenin's realization that in a 
country' such as Russia the relationship of the government to the 
peasantry was fundamental. The first and most difficult stages of this 
conflict were fought over a side issue, the role of the trade unions, 
which then numbered nearly 7,000,000 members (not all industrial 
workers), only about 500,000 of whom w ere Party members. 

Early in November 1320, Trotsky proposed to ‘shake up T the existing 
trade-union administration, headed by Tomsky, The ensuing control 
versy dragged on within the Party, becoming steadily more embittered, 
until the Tenth Party Congress in March 1921. Eight 'platforms' were 
developed by various groups; the two most important were those of 
Trotsky (who by modifying his original theses won the support of 
Bukharin, one-time leader of the ‘Left Communists') and of the 
"Workers Opposition , a group which included most of the genuine 

1 Lenin, Tor ihe Fotirtli Adversary of the Oembcr ttevdiniofl'* SxJtmenna* 
XXYIl t acj-jo. 
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proletarians who had risen ro high position in the Party and was headed 
by Shliapnikov, a metal-worker who had become die first People's 
Commissar of Labour. 

In the background of Trotsky's thinking was the apparent success of 
the ‘shock battalions', units of the Red Army which early in 1920 he 
had employed in the gathering of fuel and in railway repair work- He 
now proposed that die trade unions be ‘staticized’ as rapidly as possible. 
Accepting perfection of ‘workers' democracy' and "democratic 
centralism’ in the usual Bolshevik sense diat die 'selection of the direct- 
mg personnel of die T.LL movement must proceed under the guiding 
control of die PartyV Trotsky wished these organs of the 'organized 
masses' to cake over direction and administration of industry, thus 
converting them from 'trade union/ into 'production unions' operating 
on the basis of what he also called * military democracy'. 

Ac the other extreme stood the *' Workers' Opposition'. They pro¬ 
posed complete transfer of die administration of die whole people's 
economy from government organs to an 'All-Russian Congress of 
Producers'. This was to be freely elected, not controlled by die Party. 
'AH workers and employees, without distinction of duties and occupa¬ 
tions, engaged in work in individual economic units, such as factories, 
mills, mines, transport, and in all forms of rural economy, arc the 
immediate stewards of die property under their direction, respon¬ 
sible ... to all the toilers of the republic/* All wages were to he paid in 
kind "to guarantee the raising of the productivity of labour and 
improvement of die life of the producers'; all food rations and 'objects 
of domestic use and wide consumption’, all meals, baths, transporta¬ 
tion, theatres and all lodgings were to be furnished to the workers 
gratis. 

Lenin had at first remained aloof but, becoming increasingly alarmed 
at the harm being done to the Party by die 'wide discussion' insisted 
on by *$$td 1 an authoritative leader as Trotsky, he wait patronizingly 
to the defence of Tomsky and die 'state apparatus". *1 have never heard 
that Tomsky claimed die title of theoretician 1 , bur "productive work is 
more interesting than correction of petty theoretical differences"; the 
existence of bureaucratic evils must be admitted, but Tomsky was 
fighting to correct diem. Trotsky's arguments were ‘abstract (and 

1 Theses submitted at Tenth P any Con grids’ efi Lenin, SpckmtnuOi XXVI, 
SSB. 

1 Ibid., p. 567. 
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therefore empty) word$* s which were distracting die Party from real 
work, Simply politicizing without serious contend. The "good 
Bukharin** who was s ful] p of course, of humane feelings and intentions' 
and among whose ‘numerous very valuable qua lilies belongs his 
theorizing ability \ was guilty of eclecticism, resorting to 'formal* or 
scholastic, logic and not to dialectical or Marxist logic'. It was foolish 
and dangerous to prate of‘productive democracy'. 

Trotsky's fundamental mistake was that he supposed the trade 
unions had 'lost the old basis of their existence, the class economic 
struggle 1 , and must now ‘organize production’. Trotsky misunderstood 
the real nature of their vital role ‘as a school for the administrative- 
technical management of production*. His proposal would simply 
destroy the existing link between the central state administration and 
the toiling masses and leave them subject 10 inevitable bureaucratic 
mistakes, with no intermediate organ to watch out for their economic 
interests and to make effective ‘production propaganda* among them. 
'Productive democracy* was a false slogan: 'Production is always 
necessary, democracy not always/ 

A special feature of Trotsky's 'absolute confusion theoretically" was 
his 41st thesis: 

In the field of i_c. of die personal living standards of 

the toilers, it is necessary to follow the line of equalization. In the 
field of productitm, shock-tactics [bonuses for extra or better work] 
must still remain decisive for a long rime. . . . 

Hows asked Lenin, is one to give preferential treatment to certain 
producers without showing a preference to diem as consumers? 

Otherwise shock-tactics arc a dream . _ . and we, after all are 
materialists. And the workers are materialists; if you talk of 
shock-tactics, dicn give bread and clothes and meat. 1 

Equality was practicable only among Party' members, distinguished 
from one another 'only by the degree of their [class] consciousness* 

1 Lenin, ‘On the Trade Unions, On the Current Moment, and On the Mistakes 
of Chmrade Trotsky" (30 December tyzo) and 'Once Again on the Trade 
Unions, On the Current Moment, and on the Mistakes of Comrade Trotsky 
and Bukharin" January lyii), XXVI, 61 -Si pesttm* 109-MS 

pax-nm. 
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loyalty, endurance* political maturity* revolutionary experience, and 
readiness for seif-sacrifice'. 1 

Although Lenin devoted, most of liis speeches to criticizing the 
Apolitical immaturity' 1 of Trotsky and Bukharin - die latter for his 
+ cdceticisin\. die former for his 'one-sidedness, enthusiasm, cxaggcra- 
tioiip and obstinacy\ his sharpest condemnation was reserved for die 
+ Workers' Opposition', In a final, unusually conciliatory speech (14 
March) he gave priority to persuasion over compulsion in correction 
of his opponents' errors and welcomed what he referred to as 'healthy' 
criticism: + it is true our state is a state with bureaucratic perversions' 
that must be corrected. Yet the basic syndicalist tendency of Shliapiukov 
and Ills associates ‘must be decisively and definitively condemned". 
Talk of die supremacy of an 'All-Russian Congress of Producers' was 
*not a Marxist, not a Communist point of view’. 3 Perhaps the dearest 
expression of Lenin's hostility 10 'industrial democracy* is found in a 
report on the role and talks of trade unions, which he had delivered 
on 23 January at the Second All-Russian Congress of Miners: 

Is it really true that every worker knows how to administer the 
state? Practical men know that this is a fable. ... We have not 
even liquidated illiteracy. We know how workers, linked with 
peasants, succumb to non-proletarian slogans. Who among the 
workers have done any managing? A few thousands in all Russia, 
not more. If we say that it is not the Party that puts up candidates 
and runs things* but trade unions themselves, that may sound very 
democratic, perhaps it may catch votes* but nor for long* That 
would min the dictatorship of the proletariat. 4 

At rhe Tenth Party Congress, meeting while the Kronstadt rebellion 
was still in progress, die 'platform of the io\ endorsed by Lenin, 
received 336 votes, the 'national! ring* resolution of Trotsky and Buk¬ 
harin 50, and die programme of the 'Workers' Opposition* only iS. 

With victory in this protracted skirmish behind him* Lenin had little 
difficulty in persuading the Tenth Party Congress to substitute a fixed 
tax in kind per acre for compulsory surrender to the state of the 

1 K&rnmuftislteJifiskaia Parti m SwttS&OgO Soiu^a V rc^afiutJiiaJcJt r rt&AcnuakA 
bdiffmEfa / pfenumov TV A", , tAwf 1 1„ p. J07. 

s L^Eiirk ? ipctdi on Lnidt! ui Lions (14 March 19ai}, » Sochinenua t XXVI r 236. 

s Ibid., dU-xJ s-pcedi of if January 1911* XXVI* 139. 

* Ibid., XXVI, tctf v 
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peasants' whole .surplus product. Lenin’s purpose was primarily 
political, to restore the smychka of workers and peasant; smydtke* it 
should be noted, was an old sportsman’s term meaning a double-Icash 
on which the master could control two dogs at once, slipping either ar 
his pleasure. 

This concession to the peasants, or rather this retreat from the effort 
to *carry the class war into the village’, embarked on ill May rgiS, was 
the keystone of the New Economic Policy. Many other bricks remained 
to be added before the new structure was complete, but none cost as 
much effort as die preliminary clearing of the ground. The building 
process was much aided by further measures taken by Lenin at the 
Tenth Congress, which effectively prevented any subsequent repeti¬ 
tion, even after the architect's death, of the sort of dispute that had so 
shaken Party leadership in the crisis of 1921. Lenin had been much 
disturbed by the manifest tendency to form ‘fractions* within die 
mono lid tic Party', which, although not a wholly new phenomenon, 
had given *cq unter-revolutionary* elements in the country' ground £0 
hope for the interna! break-up of the dictatorship. 

This bad been the chief dieme of Lenin's speech at the Tenth Party 
Congress on 8 March 1921, while die Kronstadt rebels were still hold¬ 
ing out, Lenin openly admitted a whole series of mistakes made by the 
Parry in the last year: too hasty demobilization, w hich had given rise to 
*a nevy form of war-banditism*; coo rapid a military advance oil War¬ 
saw, which had cost Russia the most advantageous peace with Poland; 
too rapid increase in the bread ration, without storing up reserves 
against a crop-failure; too rapid consumption of fuel, reckoning on coal 
from the Donets and oil from the Caucasus which were nor yet 
available: too much time w asted in the ^luxury' of discussing the trade- 
union question. Lie pointed to two lessons* of these mistakes: (1) 'An 
atmosphere of controversy becomes in die highest degree dangerous 
and poses a direct threat to the dictatorship of the proletariat*; (2) 
Spring lias brought and will bring grave conditions, such that wc 
shall not be able to act without a maximum closing of ran Its.’ The 
following day, stung by continued criticism, he exclaimed: 'Wc don't 
now need an opposition, comrades! And I think that the Parly Con¬ 
gress will have to draw- the conclusion that now there is an end to 
opposition, a lid, now wc have had enough opposition .** 

' Lenin, ‘Account of Political Activity of the C.C.df the R.K.P. (B)' (8 March 
[911 ) t SoeAiittniia, XXVf, HJl-ijj, especially jo 4 , mB, 309-10, 118. 
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The Congress obediently adopted a long and detailed resolution, 
condemning 'the weakening of die spiritual life of the Patty* which had 
produced ati internal Party crisis*. There was ^extreme need* ot 

enlisting workers and cleansing the Party of non-Communisi 
dements by an accurate check on each individual member of the 
R.K.P., with respect to his discharge of his official duty and also 
as a member of the Party. In case of a violation of Party discipline, 
etc., by new members of die Parry, the Communists who had 
recommended them will be subjected to a disciplinary penalty, up 
to expulsion from the Party for repetition of incautious and 
frivolous recommendations. 1 

Abuses of position and graft by Party members were condemned, 
and detailed provisions were included defining die special duties of all 
dements in the Party hierarchy, from the local cells to die Central 
Committee, which must give 'real direction' to all Party work. A 
separate resolution concluded: *Thc Congress prescribes that all groups 
basing themselves on this or that platform, without exception, be 
immediately dissolved. * . Another spelled out the errors of the 
'Workers' Opposition 1 and provided that ^propaganda of these ideas 
be recognized as incompatible with membership in die Rw-K.P»\ a 

The result was the first major Party purge, carried out 'not without 
certain excesses ... in the provinces'.* Of the 730*000 members 
represented ac the Tenth Party Congress, 200,00a were eliminated from 
die Party*. The strength of the 'Workers' Opposition' was broken, 
so effectively broken that the predominance of 'bourgeois’ dements 
in the Party began to alarm even leading Communists, in 1924* at the 
Thirteenth Party Conference* where Stalin made his first major attack 
on Trotsky, it was disclosed that only 17 or IS per cent of die Party 
members* the 'vanguard of the proletariat*, were actually workers: 
even induding those who had at some time in their lives been workers, 
the proportion of proletarians among Communists was barely two out 
of five. 

Once Lenin had reconsoiidated his position and secured a "maximum 

1 Komman jj ikhttk xx ia Purina Sovuttkogo SohifV v op, dt* I, 

■ Ibid., p. 559. 

1 Rid.* p. 131. 

1 Popov* Qutftnc fihiQry of th* (LPJS.U^ IT, Ija. 
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closing of ranis* by putting a firm "lid" on opposition within the Party, 
there was no difficulty in rounding out the 'New Economic Policy* by 
a succession of measures reordering various aspects of Russia's economic 
life, N.E.P. was less complex - and less fundamental - than Emanci¬ 
pation and Redemption, but it represented a social revolution as far- 
reaching in its goals as had been the Stolypin reform. On the other 
hand* it constituted less of a break with the cumulative past’ it was 
merely a retreat from die salient into which the over-hasty drive 
toward Communism had tempted the Bolsheviks. The N.E.P. was 
'one step backward in order to take two steps forward", without 
specifying how long it would be before one could again move 
forward. 

Only the main features of N.E.l\ need be reviewed. Of fundamental 
importance was die retreat from the agrarian policy adopted in the late 
spring of 5918, It is true diat the basic reason for die volte-face was, as 
Lenin acknowledged, the frankly political purpose to 'save the socialist 
revolution 1 from a hostile peasantry, which constituted 'the vast masses 
of the labouring population'. 1 On purely economic grounds, as a 
means of increasing agricultural production* die preservation of 
inefficient small-scale peasam production was indefensible. In fact, the 
measure initially added EC die economic difficulties of the government, 
for the yield of the fixed tax in kind per acre, even if It had not fallen 
heavily below estimates, at first gave the government less grain than ic 
had been coIlecEing by forced requisitions. 

Only in connection with other measure^ themselves necessary in 
order to give real meaning eg the concession to the peasants, could the 
N.E.P. bring beneficial economic results. Allowing the peasant Eo 
retain his surplus over and above die tax could not give him serious 
incentive £0 increase the area be cultivated unless he could exchange his 
own product for other goods he desired. The new policy therefore 
entailed freedom of exchange, at least within rhe country. On 7 April 
she co-opcmives were released from official control: on 21 October 
they were given back their property. Even state industrial enterprises 
were by degrees given the right to operate freely* in retail as wdl as in 
wholesale trade. This legalization of private trade was, of course, not 
as revolutionary as ic might seem on die surface; to assume that ir 
meant rcinEroduction of something that had not been thriving in 
Russia would he like assuming that bquor was not sold in America 
1 tenin, 'Report on tlie Ta* in Kind' (1* March XXVI, *j8. 
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from 1920 to 1933. Legalization meant that private trade* openly 
conducted, coitld be subjected to taxation and control. 

The activities of the s Ncpmcn\ annoying as they might be to pious 
Communists who had liked 10 think that money - the root of all evi! - 
had lost all meaning in Russia, would still have been insufficient to 
stimulate peasant production. The peasant wanted industrial goods, not 
money, in exchange for agricultural produce. Moreover, the state was 
burdened with responsibility for supporting a host of industrial 
enterprises wJlich it could not supply with raw material and the 
productivity of which, under b War Communism", was in any case 
exceedingly low, It was therefore necessary drastically to revise the 
administrative structure of industry, without surrendering control of 
"the commanding heights 1 . As early as 23 November 1920 the policy of 
granting concessions to foreign capitalists was approved in principle- 
Lenin was urging that control of the Caucasus oil industry be handed 
over to die Deterding interests because ‘so Jong as the world revolution 
keeps us waiting, there is no other way out'. 1 

Solution of the problem was sought by dividing industry' into two 
sectors, 'private' and 'socialist'. The former was the less important, and 
the less successful. Small enterprises were to be leased to private 
entrepreneurs or even restored to their former owners; by special 
arrangement, even large enterprises might be handed over to Foreigners, 
with or without state participacion. The 1923 census showed that of 
165*781 enterprises* 147471 per cent) were privately controlled* 
while 4,613 more (3 T per cent) were held by the co-operatives. The 
13,697 state enterprises (8-4 per cent) were* however, far more signi¬ 
ficant; they employed 84-1 per cent of the workers. For a lime* indivi¬ 
dual Neprnen were able to make a good, or at least a flamboyant, 
living, but the advantages to the state were greaser than to time petty- 
entrepreneurs. For one tiling, the state escaped die burden of adminis¬ 
tering and financing these enterprises which, though theoretically 
nationalized under rigid centralized direction, it had never been able 
to control. Now the state could concentrate its all-too-scant managerial 
personnel and its limited fluid capital on the 'commanding Jtdghts', 
with more hope of success for 'socialist' industry. For another thing; 
the presumed possibility of legally using capital resources that had 
remained secreted hi private hands tended to bring them into active 

1 SockinerUtG, XXVI, 'Account of Politick Activity of die C,C, of the RJC.P. 
(B) f f8 March 19x1), 113, 
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circulation and thus gave a fillip to a stagnating economy. In this 
connection the state relied heavily on a resumption, by die road of 
concessions, of that investment of foreign capital on which Russian 
industry had depended so heavily before the war. 

The ‘socialist sector' was not organized overnight. For outside 
observers iis real significance was at first obscured by the green light 
given to the revival of private capitalism. The interrelated basic 
principles were twofold: first, decentralization of administrative 
direction of slate-owned enterprises; and secondly, restoration of a 
market relationship between them. Individual state enterprises were 
given a complex autonomous administrative structure, in which 
elected representatives of die workers shared with appointed delegaccs 
of the state-operated trade unions and of state organs under the direc¬ 
tion of the Supreme Economic Council (Vcscnha), In fact* the system 
soon settled down in substance to direction of enterprises by managers, 
nominally responsible Eo the factory board, but actually accountable 
to the central state apparatus. Enterprises were encouraged to combine* 
ultimately forming 'trusisl either vertical or horizontal 

The fixed capital of these organizations was, of course, owned by the 
state. Their working capital, also, was supplied from the centre. By a 
scries of decrees the decentralized managements were gradually given 
the power to utilize their resources as they saw fit, operating + on the 
principle of commercial calculation with the aim of deriving profit 1 , 1 
The profit was to be paid into die state coffers, hue deductions might 
be made by management, on a scale annually determined by the 
Supreme Economic Council for such purposes as workers* welfare and 
bonuses for the directing personnel. 

This was clearly a peculiar torm of 'socialism P T scarcely 7 recognizable 
as such by professed socialists. Nor did the fact escape notice by critics 
within the Communist Party”. Quite obviouslv, die 'socialist sector' 
of Soviet economy simply reflected an advanced stage of monopoly 
capitalism, which, in Marxian terms, was to "exploit' die workers in 
order to make profit for the capitalist. True, the capitalist was not a 
private individual, but the state* allegedly representing the people, and 
in die first instance the workers. However, given the frankly dictatorial 
character of die regime, the state was clearly as 'soulless' as any capitalist 

1 Derat of V .Ts.LK, and S.N.Kr(id April 1923)* *Qn state industrial emer- 
prises operating on tile principles of commercial calculation ft™*}', In So&runit 

ioJektov }rd ed., p. 4^4 
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corporation, from which it differed only in two principal ways: (i) the 
beneficiaries of its profits were not shareholders, free to spend their cash 
dividends as they individually pleased, but citizens, on whose interests 
die state might expend as much of the profits - and for whatever 
purpose - it, not they, might choose; {2) there was. no superior 
authority p such as popular governments in ‘capitalist* countries, to 
regulate the capitalst state and compel it to conform to any line of 
conduct the people might prescribe. The situation was somewhat as 
though all major corporations in, for example, die United States, 
should be merged under one board of directors, which at the same 
time controlled a monopoly labour organization and was vested with 
the full legislative, executive and judicial powers of a government not 
subject to being turned out of office in a free election. 

This leviathan' aspect of die prospect did not trouble Lenin, He had 
at last arrived at that system of "accounting and control* which he had 
so long preached and which* reluctantly, he had been compelled 
temporarily to shelve in the early years of Bolshevik power. Now he 
could envisage enforcement of that * labour discipline’ which in Ins 
mind lav at die base of heightened productivity, a productivity which 
alone could make true communism - as distinct from mere socialism - 
possible at some unknown date ill the remote future. He continued 
proudly to boast of the establishment of 'state capitalism 1 , between 
which and ‘socialism* there was no dividing line. 

The interests of labour were not overlooked. As one of the last steps 
in the rounding-out of the N.E.P., a new ‘Labour Code was enacted 
in 1922. It confirmed die eight-hour day for adults, with a ax-hour 
day for persons under iS or engaged in specially onerous or difficult 
work* Child labour was prohibited, and a two-week annual vacation 
with pav was promised for all workers. Employment was to be through 
labour exchanges * and rules were laid down governing the right of 
management to dismiss workers for ‘criminal* activities, excessive 
absenteeism* negligence or incompetence* These regulations were to 
be enforced by government Labour Inspectors under die supervision 
of the trade unions. An extensive system of social insurance, defined by 
a law of 15 September 1921, covered all workers and their families in 
almost every conceivable circumstance* including unemployment. 

Tbe protection of labour interests was left to the trade unions, which, 
as die left band of the state* had the duty of preventing the right hand, 
the organs directing the economy, from unduly squeezing die workers. 
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Defence of workers against 'bureaucratic* abuses was not, however, 
their sole function. As 'schools of communism*, they were charged 
with assisting the workers to increase productivity. Their representa¬ 
tives participated with management in 'production conferences’ and 
transmitted to die rank and file boilt die importance of achieving 
production goals and the necessity of disciplined effort to increase 
their individual out put. All idea of equal pay was abandoned in favour 
of the principle, accepted by the .Eleventh Party Conference in 1921, 
that ‘the direct interest of the worker in production and in raising 
labour productivity must be made the basis of w age-rate policy and 
the policy of supplies for the w orkers*, 1 

The launching of the New Economic Policy was the last achieve¬ 
ment of the Bolsheviks under Lenin's guidance. He w r as already 
suffering from die consequences of a neck wound inflicted on 3 August 
191:8 by Fanny Kaplan* a Left S,R. would-be assassin. On 23 May 1922 
he suffered a paralytic stroke. By October he had recovered sufficiently 
to participate at important public meetings, but without his customary 
vigour. It was at this time (25 December 1922} that lie wrote his 
famous testament , criticizing all his leading associates* to which ten 
days later he added a still more famous codicil; these documents were 
not published in Russia until 1956. On 23 March 1925 came a second 
severe stroke* Lenin lingered on, conscious but unable to speak or 
write, until his death on 21 January 1924, a little short of his fifty-fourth 
birthday. 

His place as Chairman of die Council of People*s Commissars was 
taken by Rykov, but there was no possibility of ever filling the gap left 
by his forceful personality, his genius for political manoeuvre* and his 
overwhelming prestige. The fate of the new socio-economic structure 
lie had engineered remained to be tested The problem of political 
direction also remained to be settled. Throughout the centuries of 
monarchic rule in Russia, the problem of the succession had repeatedly 
created political crises; on Lenin 5 death r the problem of succession was 
all die more crucial because the Party, as Lenin had sculpted it* had had 
no experience in functioning without his guidance from the top and 
because no provision had been made for determining how die monolith 
was to be handled wdihout him. 

1 KommuMixkAakw P*nik i S a -.-ctik»xo v nffjSuuSatA .. op. dt, 
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Suggestions for Further Ridding 

Among works previously cited, Baykov and Dobb arc of special value, 
as are the Collected Works- of Lenin. Stain i s Collected Works were com¬ 
piled in a spirit very different from chat which makes Lenin *5 so valu¬ 
able; for what they arc worth, they are available also hi official English 
translation. Popovas Our/ine History of the C.P.S.LL is the most factual 
of Soviet treatments of the subject and was therefore superseded in 
Stalin's time by the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(Bolsheviks), Short Course* SchapLro’s Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union is a recent and comprehensive treatment from a Western view¬ 
point, Rosenberg** History of Bolshevism is a very valuable study by a 
convinced Communist, w ho played a prominent role in the German 
Communist Party and in die Third International and lost laith in 
Moscow; and the Communist Party. 

On early international relations- of Soviet Russia, a recent compre¬ 
hensive discussion, with emphasis mainly on die last twenty years, is 
Rubinstein's Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union . The Communist Intcr- 
natieruih Documents, selected and edited by Jane Degtas, is 

very helpful; Volume I covers the crucial years 1919-1922, Michael 
and Taylor, The Far East in the Modem World Y is valuable also for 
earlier and later periods. 

Russia Today „ die report of a British trade union delegation in 192+, 
contains much useful information. Two special studies ot Soviet 
financing, especially in its beer development arc Hetman's Soviet 
Taxation and Davies 1 Development of the Soviet Budgetary System, 
Dewar’s Labour Policy in the US*S.R. V spsj-tpzh is a most useful 
compilation. 

For sidelights on his personality, sec Zetkin* Remimsances of Lenin . 


x 
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The Roaring Twenties 

1921-1928 


The history of the Soviet Union after the introduction of the New 
Economic Policy offers less of novelty than the formative period. The 
long; cumulative process of Russian development from the early days 
of Kiev, through the formation of Muscovite absolutism and its 
expansion on an imperial scale, had formulated habits of thought and 
patterns of action that not even the tremendous upheaval of the 
Revolution had been able to change. It is true that in the decade 
following the Bolshevik seizure of power revolutionary impulses 
remained strong, and that efforts were continued to recast many aspects 
of Russian life in accordance with preconceived abstract theory. Vet 
the main lines of development continued in the old ruts, with only 
relatively minor deviations resulting from the work of Lenin and his 
associates in their first four years at the helm. 

Of major importance was the resumption of the industrial develop¬ 
ment of Russia on the basis of large-scale capitalist techniques, but 
economic recovery' was not altogether smooth. The famine harvest of 
1921 and die failure of the peasantry immediately to respond, by 
increasing their efforts, to the prospect of being able to purchase 
industrial goods resulted in a continuing scarcity of agridtltural 
products. At the same time, desperate shortage of working capital 
impelled manufacturing enterprises to sell their products as rapidly as 
possible and even to dispose of their equipment below cost price. 
This ^uandering" of resources created a paradoxical 'glut 1 of scarce 
goods, which was made worse by die initially weak development of 
trade outlets and the paucity of credit facilities. 

As the N*EJP. took hold, however, despite difficulties in finding 
capital* production began to increase. Naturally, the increase was more 
rapid in agriculture, which required proportionately less investment 
than did industry. Consequently, prices of farm products tended to 
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fall* wliile prices of manufactured goods rose, In 1923 there developed 
the "scissors crisis** so tailed from the appearance of die graph of 
agricultural and industrial price indices- By drastic measures, such as 
reducing costs of industrial production by wholesale dismissal of excess 
personnel* the most acute phase of the crisis was overcome. Yet the 
blades of the 'scissors* could only partially be closed. As late as 1927 the 
exchange value of a bushel of rye in terms of cotton-goods* sugar, salt, 
tobacco* kerosene or nails was barely half of what it had been in 1913- 
How to deal with the problem of falling agricultural prices and rising 
industrial prices was one of the most fruitful sources cl argument 
within the high command of the Party. The direct method of paying 
higher prices for required deliveries of agricultural produce to the state 
could not be adopted because it would force increase in die wage levels 
of industrial labour without regard to incentive bonuses' at the same 
rime* it would militate against serious resumption of the export of 
foodstuffs* without which the government could not afford to import 
the machinery it so badly needed- It would also benefit the kulaks, the 
peasants who produced a surplus above their own needs, at the expense 
of the rest of the population. Yet it was necessary not to destroy the 
incentive to the peasants to produce. 

In its dilemma the government concluded that private trade con¬ 
stituted a danger to realization of official objectives- Accordingly, it 
began to take all sorts of measures* including priorities in transport, 
milling and credit facilities, to put private traders ac a competitive 
disadvantage with state agencies and especially with the co-operatives. 
Beginning in 1924, special supplies of scarce industrial goods were made 
available co die peasants during harvest season. By 1926* of all agri¬ 
cultural products put on the market, half went through die co- 
operacives and slightly more than a quarter through state organs. 
Simultaneously, diough general retail trade increased to nearly fivefold 
betw een 192a and 1927* the share of private trade w as reduced from 
75-2 per cent in 1922-1923 to 224 per cent in 1927-192& 

Foreign trade was throughout retained as a state monopoly* but 
mixed companies which attracted small amounts of foreign capital 
were allowed to play a valuable though small specialized role. Without 
waiting for de jure recognition, trade agreements were concluded with 
a number of countries, the first being with Great Britain (March X 9 21 )- 
Quasi-official Soviet agencies were set up* such as Amtorg in New r 
York an d Arcos an London. In 1922 a general conference* which Lenin 
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himself was too ill to attend and in which the United States refused to 
participate, was arranged at Genoa to discuss the problem of pre- 
Bolshevik debts, in the hope that die Entente Powers could be induced 
to grant recognition and thus facilitate commercial relations. Great 
Britain and France, however, approached the nutter from different 
angles’, Lloyd George was chiefly concerned to secure a trade agrees 
ment that I night relieve the then pressing problem of unemployment 
in Britain, but the French, who had to think of their millions of bond¬ 
holders, were obsessed with the thought of debt repayment. No 
progress was made at Genoa, but the Russian negotiators took the 
opportunity of discussing matters with German statesmen, who had 
thought it might be healthful for them also to visit the Riviera, At 
Rapallo was concluded a Russo-German treaty, the fruit of the na tural 
affinity' felt by two countries still treated as pariahs by the Western 
Powers. 

By the treaty of Rapallo Germany became the first major nation to 
extend Jr jure recognition to Soviet Russia. Germany also accepted 
Russia’s repudiation of pre-revolutionary debts to Germany and her 
nationals, on condition chat any subsequent recognition of Russian 
obligations to other states or their nationals would reinstate German 
claims. Furthermore, Germany extended to Russia a substantial credit 
for the purchase of German machinery and equipment. Thus Germany 
acquired a potentially powerful friend abroad and stimulated her own 
business activity. Russia acquired immediately sorely needed industrial 
goods in return for deferred payments, which she was carefid to make 
punctually. Displeased though the rest of Europe was, it could nor 
resist the temptation to follow the German lead. At the beginning of 
1524. in a photo-finish race, Labour England and Fascist Italy recog¬ 
nised Russia; France sulked only a few months more. Only the United 
States could afford officially to ignore the new member of die comity 
ot nations, with which a number of American corporations proved 
quite willing to deal on their own. 

Notwithstanding trade agreements and diplomatic recognition, 
Russia's foreign trade did not recover to the pre-war level. This fact 
can nor be blamed on the state monopoly, which in its efforts ro pay 
for imports often exported goods at a loss. Soviet Russia, in which 
large-scale agriculture had been destroyed, simply did nor have the 
pre-war surplus of foodstuffs to export. Only in the one year 1*36-1927 
could she export more than one-third the ronblcs-worth of foodstuffs 
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Russia had exported in 1913. Even in raw materials and semi-mam l- 
facturod goods she did not quite manage eo equal the value of her 19l3 
exports until the First Five Year Plan (192S). Exports of manufactures 
attained the pre-war level in 1927-1928, but they sail constituted only 
a small proportion of the total. 

The principal respect hi which the N,E,F- failed was that it did not 
succeed in stimulating the inflow of capital on which indu stria] develop¬ 
ment clticfly seemed to depend. For the most part applications tor 
concessions had to be rejected, either because 'they affected objects 
which, for one reason or another, we did not wish io concede 1 or 
because there was not sufficient capital behind them. Only 163 con¬ 
cessions were granted, less than half of which were still in operation in 
1927; many of these were merely agreements providing foreign tech¬ 
nical assistance, without actual investment of foreign capital. In this 
sense, in the hope of reviving under Soviet control the free How ot 
foreign capital that had been so vital in the pre-war period, the N.E.P, 
was a flat failure. No matter what political devices were resorted to, 
'imperialist' foreign capital, badly burned by the war, remained chary. 

In the main, the necessary capital had to be squeezed! out of the 
domestic economy. To the extent that, without provoking indomitable 
internal resistance, the N.E.P. succeeded in restoring industrial pro¬ 
duction* by 1927-1928, to the level of pre-war production in the same 
area, the first stage of die N.E,P; must be recognized as an enormous 
success. Along with restoration of production went a rise in the 
material standard of living of the Russian industrial worker, though 
nor of die whole population. By 1927-1928, according to certain Soviet 
official figures, the real wages of die Russian worker had again reached 
the 191J, level, and in the following year had gone 5 per cent beyond 
it; according to another, later, Soviet computation, the employed 
workers' standard of living, even without reckoning Wializcd wages*, 
had by 1927-1928 reached 122-5 per cent of 1913 teal wages. 

As in tsarist days, the industrial boom attracted from the villages 
many more prospective workers than could immediately be absorbed. 
The result was industrial unemployment on a huge and continuing 
scale: as fast as applicants for jobs were absorbed by the expansion oi 
employment, fresh thousands took their places. The official figures 
reported by die Soviet government to the League of Nations Economic 
and Financial Section showed nearly 1,000,000 unemployed in 1925, 

1 Butko VS Ui, /flflj inmnp* koniituii v nw&dnam Afto^iaisive SS.S*J\. t p. 44. 
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a figure that rose steadily to 1,500,000 in 192S. These numbers are 
much in excess of those then prevailing in smaller, hue highly indus¬ 
trialized, countries. This circumstance did not have die same signi¬ 
ficance as unemployment has in more industrialized countries 111 time 
of depression, but unemployment benefits constituted an annoying 
drain on the stated funds, and the obvious abundance of available 
labour emphasized the fundamental difficulty of shortage of capital. 

Whatever the actual facts as to die material condition of the workers 
may have been, there can be no doubt that die volume of production 
had by 1927-1928 in most branches of industry readied the pre-war 
level; heavy industry showed a slight lag* reaching the 1913 level only 
in die following year. The question whether quantity was reflected 
also in quality may be an open one. Soviet criticisms indicate that in 
this respect Russian industry, despite its remarkable recovery, fell sadly 
behind 1913. Will Rogers'jibe at Soviet badiing-suiis that washed off 
at the first contact with water was not so fantastic as the unini tiated, 
bow ing to statistics, might assume. 

Ignoring such reservations and accepting as a tact that Soviet industry 
had by [927-192S practically recovered to the 1913 level, the achieve¬ 
ment is no doubt significant. Yet, if one shifts one's eyes from the low 
level of 1920 and sets Russia's progress against a world perspective, the 
Russian situation becomes somewhat less creditable. If the Western 
world had stood still since 1913* it would mean that Russia had 
resumed her relative place in the world; but, recovering front the 
extremely severe depression of 1920, the Western world bad pushed 
its production - and consumption - far above pre-war levels. Relatively, 
then, Russia had losr ground heavily, for the gap between die Russian 
and Western economies had widened greatly . If the best dial could be 
said w r as that in absolute, chough not ill relative* terms the Russian 
proletariat in 1927-192S stood where it had been before die war and 
before the Revolution* while in other countries die masses, along with 
the classes* had much improved their standard of living, the question 
arose just what had all its sacrifices been for? 

The major difficulty continued to be* as it had been before the 
Revolution, the problem of agriculture. Elimination, by direct action 
of die peasants themselves* of large-scale landlord agriculture, w hich 
prior to the w r ar had produced a very substantial proportion of the 
grain that went on the market, had resulted in a very ^rcac decrease in 
agricultural surpluses. Small-scale peasant economy was inherendv 
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inefficient. It was hopeless to try to restore the volume ot agricultural 
production without somehow introducing less wasteful agricultural 
techniques, and the peasants had stubbornly and successfully resisted all 
attempts to replace their individual economies with state farms 
(sovkhozy) or even collective farms (kvtklwzy)* Determined efforts to 
stimulate die grow til of peasant co-operatives met with only slight 
success; by 1925 abou E per cent of the peasant households had been 
linked in agricultural co-operatives, averaging about a hundred mem¬ 
ber households, but most of these confined them selves to organizing 
sale? of farm products or purchases of manufactures without affecting 
production methods. 

In the circumstances the Communists had to rely mainly on the 
kulaks, the move efficient and enterprising peasants who alone produced 
significant quantities of grain and other crops. Under the N.E.P. 
their number increased significantly, as did also that of the ‘middle 
peasants* w hile the number of "poor' peasants declined and the agri¬ 
cultural proletariat* increased only very slightly. Initially, the new tax 
in kind (soon converted into money) had been imposed at a flat rate 
per acre under cultivation. After the exceptionally good harvest ol 
1925* which approached the 1913 gross yields (though substantially 
lower per acre)* the latent fear of 'peasant capitalists’ as a danger to a 
"socialist 1 economy again asserted itself. The agricultural tax was made 
progressive. 

As a result* in 1926-1927 the 3 9 per cent of the peasants classed 
as kulaks paid 25 9 per cent of the total tax- the 62-7 per cent of 
"middle' peasants paid 72 9 per cent, and the 22-1 per cent rated as 
"poor* peasants paid only rj per cent; the remaining 11-3 per cent of 
the peasants, the agricultural proletariat* paid nothing at aH In fact, the 
government expended considerable sums in direct subsidies to the 
weaker peasant households. As a sequel, total crop yields ceased to 
increase, and the more substantial peasants began to refuse to sell grain 
at fixed prices to the state. The government retorted by returning to 
the policy' of confiscating hoarded grain and revived committees of the 
village poor to aid in discovering its hiding-places. In their turn the 
kulaks replied by curtailing production. Something had evidently gone 
wrong with the smythka ; the stubborn disobedience of one of the dogs, 
which refused to make one-sided sacrifices in the name of "socialism*, 
w as threatening to bring back the distressful dap of the spring of 
1918. 
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The quest for a 'correct' policy seriously disturbed the Fifteenth 
Party Congress, held late in 1927- The 'Right Wing* of the Party was 
led by the erstwhile ‘left Communist' Bukharin* now head of the 
Comintern, who was supported by Rykov, chairman of the Council 
of People's Commissars, and by Tamsky* in charge of the trade union 
apparatus. It was then advocating giving free play to economic forces* 
allowing grain prices to rise and, if necessary', buying grain abroad. It 
revived Guizot's admonition to the restless French bourgeois, bidding 
the peasants 'enrich yourselves 1 , though without the thought that they 
would thus acquire a share in political power; rather, the implication 
was that the peasants should be content to improve their material 
condition and leave politics entirely to the Party. A remnant of the 
'Left Wing, clinging to Trotsky's old concept of 'permanent revolu¬ 
tion’, was opposed to imperilling further rapid industrialization by 
yielding to agrarian pressures and advocated an outright decisive 
struggle to liquidate 1 the kulaks. The dominant 'Centre 7 group had, 
for reasons of internal Parry politics to be explained presently, been 
dependent on the support of the 'Right Wing' against the Toff. Yer 
it was now determined to find means to push industrial development 
at all costs; the result was the Five Year Plan* announced to begin in 
i 93$L The Parry therefore derided to continue and to intensify the 
pressure on the kulaks, A main objective was to promote the collectiviza¬ 
tion of agriculture, both in the persistent hope that large-scale 
agriculture would increase crop yields and in the inherited fear that, if 
unchecked, 'peasant capitalism' would destroy 'socialism 1 * 

A second main problem throughout these Years of economic 
recovery had been the political struggle for power within the Party. 
This struggle often seemed to involve a conflict of ideologies* but it was 
essentially a rivalry' of personalities* cloaking their ambitions in a shift¬ 
ing argument over tactics- None of the competing individuals had any 
idea of relaxing the dictatorship or of abandoning the goal of com¬ 
munism, None of them attempted to challenge the authority of die 
Party. What was taking place within the Party was a truly fratricidal 
strile among Lenin s old associates* Lenin had been a master impresario; 
he left a croupe made up of prima donnas and ballerinas, incapable 
without him of conducting Party business in die old Style. 

Lev Trotsky was unquestionably the most outstanding man among 
the Communists. Next to Lenin - in some respects almost more than 
Lenin — he had been the chief engineer of the seizure of power. In 
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many ways he seemed the most logical person to assume Lenirfs 
mantle. The fact that he was a Jew did not seem an insuperable obstacle 
in the new Russia, dominated by a Parly' in which the percentage of 
Jews, though small {5 2 per cent in 1922), was very high as compared 
to the percentage of Jews (1-82 per cent) in die total population. His 
brilliance* whether of tongue or pen, put him in a class by ItimseJf; 
though he could not match the stubborn intensity' and die apt, blunt 
homeliness of expression with which Lenin had been wont to beat down 
his opponents, Trotsky bad a genius for soaring and persuasive elo¬ 
quence that nor even the most experienced Bolshevik could equal. 

Yet Trotsky did not have a good Bolshevik background. Distrusting 
Lenin's dictatorial tendencies, Trotsky had been a Menshevik, making 
bitter persona] attacks on the Bolshevik leader: “the organization of the 
Party takes the place of die Party itself; the Central Committee takes 
the place of the organization; and finally the dictator takes the place 
of the Central Committee* 1 Wrapped in liis Theory of permanent 
revolution', which he later called the “law of combined development'* 
he had insistently advocated immediate establishment of "a workers' 
government'* which Lenin had condemned as ridiculously impossible 
in a peasant country. 

In the sunimcr of 1917 Trotsky and his follow ers had been welcomed 
with open arms by the Sixth Bolshevik Party Congress, He had become 
chairman of the PctrcgtacL Soviet and later chairman of the Military 
Revolutionary Committee and had been one of the seven members 
of die temporary 'Politburo' set up to give Apolitical leadership in the 
uprising 1 . 3 In the original Sovnarkom lie had been Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs* a post w hich he had in 1918 exchanged for that of 
Commissar of War, When the Politburo was permanently established 
in 1919, he was one of its five members. Yet his violent collisions w ith 
Lenin had not ceased, and it was alw r ays Left in who triumphed in the 
end. Both in the matter of the Treaty of Brest Litovsk and in the 
trade union controversy that had accompanied the introduction of 
die N.E,P. f Trotsky** ideas had been rejected-, 

Grigory Zinoviev, die only other Jew in the top flight of Bolsheviks* 
was of much smaller stature than Trotsky but also had a brilliant tongue 
and pen. He had been very closely associated w ith Lenin in die last 

1 Treisky, poIitic&esJcuu p, j 4, 

1 Pfomtofy Tsk ILSJ>JLP. t sfr&ilt tpiJ-FtvraP t&lS, pp. IQQ-101* died in 
Fainsod, How Runin u p. 262, 
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years before the war; he had returned from Switzerland with Lenin, 
and he had been one of the three Bolsheviks for whose arrest Yvarrams 
were issued immediately after the July Uprising. He, too p had been a 
member of die first (temporary) Politburo, but his record had been 
badly stained by his betrayal to the Press of the impending seizure of 
power, which lie had opposed as constituting an unnecessary risk. He 
had compounded his offence by being one of the five who had 
threatened to resign (17 November 1917) from the Central Committee 
because of Lenin's refusal even eg entertain die idea of a socialist 
coalition rather than a solidly Bolshevik Sovnarkom. Yet, although he 
was nor included in the permanent five-member Politburo until 
he was serving splendidly as chairman of the Third International. 

Leon Kamenev, of a Jewish family chat had accepted conversion to 
Greek Orthodoxy, had a somewhat similar record. At the outbreak of 
the war he was editing Pravda, a circumstance which soon caused him 
to be exiled to Siberia. In March 1917 he had resumed his old role, 
bat he had at first refused 10 accept Lenin's "April Theses", Yet he was 
the third, along with Lenin and Zinoviev, whose arrest Kerensky 
ordered in July, He was another of die members of the original 
Politburo, but against his record, toes, was his co-operation with 
Zinoviev in opposition 10 the armed seizure of power and to che 
establishment of a homogeneous Bolshevik Sovnarkom, However, he 
had sufficiently recovered standing to be one of the five members in 
the 1919 Politburo, and he served well and conspicuously in various: 
posts, as vice-chairman of Sovnarkom, as chairman of the Council of 
Labour and Defence (S.T.G,), and as head of the Supreme Council 
of People's Economy (Fr/cutai), 

Nikolai Bukharin was of a different stamp. Universally acclaimed 
as die greatest Marxist theoretician in the Party, he was in practical 
matters, as Lenin put it, soft wax . During the Brest-Litovsk negoti¬ 
ations he had championed the idea of declaring a 'revolutionary warL 
As leader of the Left Communists' he had joined forces with Trotsky 
on the trade-union issue. Not included in the Politburo until Lenin's 
death in 1924* his principal service was as editor of Pms'drt. a post in 
which he succeeded Kamenev in 1917. 

A L Rykov and M. P. Tomsky were much lesser men. but neither 
of them could be ignored; both were added to an enlarged Politburo 
in 19 --' R> hov had become the first Commissar of the Interior.. 
Although he had stood with Zinoviev and Kamenev against eontinu- 
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ance of a purely Bolshevik dictatorship* he had later been designated 
by the ailing Lenin as his deputy and in 1924 had succeeded him as 
chairman of Sovnarkom. Almost all his energies were devoted to 
governmental rather than Party wort. Tomsky, originally a worker, 
had become a trade-union organizer; with Lenin s backing, he headed 
the central trade-union apparatus. 

Iosif V. Dzhugashvili, who had been known as Soso and Koba 
before he assumed the pseudonym of Sea)in! was otic of die least 
conspicuous of Leninas encourage. Well known as a strong-arm man, 
Stalin - perhaps because lie was a Georgian, not a Russian - had die 
rare faculty of saying hide or nothing, at least until he had been given a 
lead bv his intellectual superiors. Returning from Siberia very soon 
after ihc March Revolution, be had followed Kamenev sline of \sork^ 
big for unicy r with the Mensheviks- On Lenin s return in April, 
however, he had come obediently to hceh As a loyal and hard-working 
Bolshevik, he earned inclusion, on the eve of the seizure of power, in 
the original seven-member Politburo; after the coup he was assigned 
the relatively unimportant post of Commissar of Nationalities, in 
which he strove to keep pace with Lenin's shifting attitudes. In 1919 
he had the honour of being included, along with Lenin., Trotsky and 
Kamenev, in the new permanent Politburo, At die same time he 
accepted work in the 'Grgburo\ die significance of which must be 
explained presently. On 4 April 1922, shortly before Lenin s first 
stroke* Stalin was appointed to the new office of General Secretary of 
the Party. 

N, M. Krestinsky had been Stalin's immediate predecessor, in iact 
though nos in tide. A Bolshevik from the beginning, Krestinsky had 
in 1917 carried on Party work in the Ural region. In 1919* ° S1 tiic death 
of Sverdlov. who, besides presiding over the Soviet Executive Com¬ 
mittee, had almost without assistance and without records done the 
secretarial w ork of the Party, Krestinsky had been put in charge of the 
newly organized Secretariat. He and Stalin were the only members of 
the Central Committee who served both on the Politburo and on the 
Qrgburo. Krestinsky, however, was unwise enough to support Trotsky 
against Lenin in the trade union controversy; in the purge of 1921 he 
w as relieved of all lus offices. Although subsequently he had a distin¬ 
guished diplomatic career, he never was a serious contender for power. 

hi the early days of the Party, its supreme governing body had been 
a small Central Committee. In 1919* on the death of Svcrdlov p its 
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informal secretary', the Eighth Congress had, created an inner organ t 
flic Politburo. Consisting of five members only (Lenin„ Trotsky, 
Stalin, Kamenev and Krescinsky), it was entrusted with power to take 
immediate policy decisions. To meet the charge of oligarchy„ all 
members of the Centra] Committee were given a voice* though not a 
vote* at meetings of the Politburo. Though not ordinarily true, die 
Politburo was theoretically “ and in rare cases actually - subject to die 
Central Committee, hi matters of high policy the Politburo was 
normally the supreme ruling body:; the regular governmental organ* 
the Council of People s Commissars* had but to implement decisions 
of this top Party' organ. 

At the same time was established an Organization Bureau' (Of^iinp), 
also consisting of five members of the Central Committee. The Grg¬ 
buro. which was almost constantly in session, was r like the Politburo, 
supposed to be responsible to the Central Committee. Instead of dealing 
vvidi intriguing questions of policy* die Otgburo was charged only To 
direct all the organizational work ol the Party 1 A This meant scrutinizing 
the records of ranlo-and-filc Party members and finding among them 
die pci sons deemed most capable ot filling offices, most of diem quite 
humble* wlici[let in the Party, the government* die diplomatic service* 
the trade-union apparatus or any other adniisi iterative agency. To the 
leading Party intellectuals and, execurives in responsible positions of 
authority this seemed very tedious and humdrum work. Of the 
members of die Politburo only two* Stalin and Kresunsky, had been 
willing to serve on the Grgburo, die tail that was to wag the dog. 

Krcstmslcy was put in charge also of die Secretariat, which at this 
time had no dearly defined authority. When Krcsdnsky was removed 
from office and even expelled from die Central Committee (igzi). 
three men were named as secretaries; among diem were young 
Molotov and another Stalin stalwart, Yaroslavsky. Stalin, now the 
only member of the Grgburo who had the prestige of membership 
also in the Politburo, began to dominate die Secretariat also; his 
appointment as Genera] Secretary [4 April 19^2.) dierefore made no 
real change in the situation. 

Under Stalin's direction the Secretariat rapidly spread its control 
downwards; by i$2 3 it controlled all Party appointments even as low 
as die county [mad) level It also managed to transform into agencies 
of centralized authority die control commissions 1 which, to appease 

1 Kvmmwktkhukai* Partii* So 'sittehgo So^a v rvp&iUuM * * rf [ f 44ir 
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'democratic* elements in the Party, had been set up to combat ‘bureau 
trade 1 abuses; at the Eleventh Party Congress in 1922* further to 
strengthen the unity and authority' of the Party, a Centra] Control 
Commission w;as given complete power over all local organs. In the 
following year Stalin managed to have Kuibyshev, one of his most 
dependable men, made chairman of the Central Control Commission. 

Lenin himself had become worried. In his * testament', penned in 
December 1922, he had said; 'Comrade Stalin, having become General 
Secretary,, has concentrated in his own hands unbounded power, and 
I am not sure whether he will always know how to use this power 
cautiously enough/ In the codicil, added in January 1923 , Lenin had 
written: 

Stalin is too rough, and this fault, quite tolerable among ourselves 
and in dealings between us Communists, becomes intolerable in 
the office of General Secretary. Therefore I suggest ihat the 
comrades think of some means of displacing Stalin from this 
position arid of naming in his stead some other man who will 
differ from Comrade Stalin only in this dominant characteristic, 
i.e. will be more tolerant, more loyal, more civil and more 
considerate coward comrades, less capricious, etc- 1 

During the early stages of Lenin 5 illness Trotsky apparently trusted, 
though with no justification, that Lenin would transfer his authority 
to him. Conscious of bis own personal abilities and of his outstanding 
record of service to the Party and to the Revolution, Trotsky evidently 
did not think it necessary 10 take any organisational precautions to 
ensure hii position. As Commissar of War he had a strong following 
in the Red Army, but be had established no contacts with the apparat- 
(kiln* the parry secretaries who were in a position to deliver delegates 
at Part)' Congresses and Party Conferences, Nor did be, after Lenin's 
second stroke, take measures to prevent the formation in die Politburo 
of a coalition against him. 

Thc three other leading members of that body - Stalin, Kamenev 
and Zinoviev - all feared Trotsky's prestige and consequently formed 
an unstable triumvirate to rule Russia; the addition of Rykov and 
Tomsk}' to the Politburo in 1922 somewhat strengthened the position 
of Stalin vis-kins the bigger names. Even the most prominent member 

1 PnvJa f 3 July 19^ full usxi was pub] l&] it-d in No, 9 (June m^), 

pp. *7-1B. 
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of the mumvirate, Zinoviev, who had great strength in the Pctrograd 
"apparatus*, took alarm at growing evidences of the increase in Stalin’* 
political machine, in September 1923 he con spired with Bukharin and 
others, one of whom, Stalin’s fellow-Gcorgian Ordzhonikidze, helped 
to work out an arrangement expected to clip the General Secretary** 
wings, Trotsky. Bukharin and Zinoviev were added to the Orgbnro. 
By Zinoviev's own account, however, he attended its boring sessions 
only once or twice, Trotsky and Bukharin not at all, 

Trotsky preferred liis own more spectacular method of struggle. 
He addressed a letter (S October 1923) to the Central Committee* 
complaining that 

bureaucratization of the Part)' apparatus has developed to unheard- 
of proportions by the method of selection of secretaries. There 
has been created a very broad stratum of Party workers, making 
up the governing apparatus of the Party, who completely renounce 
their own Party opinion, or at least open expression of it, as 
chough they assumed diac die secretarial hierarchy is the apparatus 
that creates Party' opinion and Party decisions, Bdow this stratum 
, * * lies the broad mass of the Party* for whom every decision 
represents a summons or a command, 1 

On S December he published an open letter to the same effect. It was 
no way in which to attack the organization* more firmly entrenched 
and better oiled than any Tammany macliine. 

Zinoviev* thrown back on liis ally, demanded Trotsky's arrest for 
breach of Party discipline, but Stalin, as he told a Party Congress two 
years later, "did not agree with Zinoviev and Kamenev because we 
knew a policy of lopping off to be fraught with great dangers for die 
Patty, that the method of lopping off, the method of shedding blood 
(they demanded blood), is dangerous, contagious: today you Top one 
off. tomorrow another, die next day a third - what will we have left 
of the Party? (Applause)’. 2 

At the Thirteenth Party Conference (January 1924), while Lenin 
was finally dying, Stalin vigorously accused Trotsky of die factionalism 

1 Trotsky, The New Course in Schachtmzm, The Struggle fit the New Cvuri*, 

* Stalin* "On the History of disagreement spe^h on report of Central 
Committee at Fourteenth Party Congrra {* 3 December 1915), Sochmeftiia, VII, 
380. 
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that Lenin had condemned. The Conference condemned Trotsky s 
petty-bourgeois deviation p a and the Secretariat began to remove his 
supporters fro m their poses. At the Thirteenth Congress (May 1924) 
Trotskv confessed his sin: though he maintained that his criticisms had 
in themselves been correct, he acknowledged that it was impossible 
to be correct against the Parly .' 

One can he correct only with the Party and through the Party, for 
history has created no other paths for the realization of correctness. 
The English have an historical proverb: my country' right or 
wrong. With far more historical truth we can say; right or wrong 
on individual particular concrete questions, on individual points, 
it is stilt my Party. 3 

Stalin, moving wanly as always, let matters rest there for the moment. 
Lenin's 'testament" and codicil were reported to die Congress (but not 
published in Russia until 1956), but Stalin’s assurance that he had 
himself drawn the necessary conclusions was gladly accepted. He 
secured further increase in the size of the Central Committee and of 
the Central Control Commission and used the opportunity' to pack 
them with his own devoted adherents. Bukharin succeeded to the 
vacancy in the Politburo left by Lenin's death. 

Stung by the unrestrained attacks of Zinoviev and Kamenev, 
Trotsky 111 October 1924 published a pamphlet. Lessons of October (Lc. 
November 1917). Intellectually successful in its devastating critique 
of his enemies, this pamphlet proved politically disastrous to its author. 
At a plenum of the Central Committee and Central Control Com¬ 
mission (January 1925)* Trotsky was removed from office as Commis¬ 
sar of War. Making no attempt to use his influence in die army against 
die Party', Trotsky remained as a completely isolated member of die 
seven-member Politburo. 

Stalin was now free to turn against his uncomfortable allies. At die 
Fourteenth Party Congress (December 1925) he accused Zinoviev and 
Kamenev of factionalism. Controlling the Leningrad (formerly 
Petrograd) delegation, Zinoviev fought back with courage unusual 
for him. Although he and Kamenev were orators of extraordinary' 
ability, and although Lenin's widow* Krupskaia* defended them, die 

1 KPSS V rtzoEutsiiakh . . , 1. 7*2 (hill text 77&-780- 
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poison of the recent attack by the now silent Trotsky and. above all, 
tlie weight of Stalin's machine crushed them, Kamenev was even 
demoted from member to alternate in die Politburo, which was again 
increased by two additional members. The three vacancies were filled 
by Stalin men - Molotov\ Voroshilov and Kalinin, 

Zinoviev and Kamenev in desperation now joined forces with 
Trotsky, They were the three figures who undoubtedly had die greatest 
prestige among the surviving heroes of the Revolution, Yet the 
spectacle of these men who had just been so busily and so eloquently 
destroying each other's repucations now trying 10 act in brotherly 
fashion while they denigrated recent allies was uiiedifymg, if not 
ludicrous. Even more importantly* the Leningrad 'apparatus of the 
Party, formerly Zinoviev's personal stronghold, had been purged. 
By April 1926* Zinoviev himself was ousted from the Politburo its 
favour of another Stalin lieutenant, 

Stalin's dictum that the Party was not "a debating society* 1 still could 
not completely stifle internal criticisms. Early in October, however, 
Trotsky offered submission; Stalin's terms were outwardly accepted 
by the opposition, but not without slipping in renewed criticisms of 
Stalin and Bukharin, The reply of the machine was decisive; Trotsky 
was dropped from the Politburo* Kamenev lost his place as an alternate, 
and Zinoviev had to hand headship of the Comintern over to Bukharin. 
The ideologically strange combination of personalities that has come 
to be known as the Left Opposition' w as formally condemned as a 
mere ‘social-democratic’“ opposition, unworthy of the name of 
Communist. Its three chief leaders were still tolerated as members of 
the Central Committee* by now much enlarged and filled with 
creatures of Stalin's machine. 

In the spring of 1927 the irrepressible Trotsky and his temperamental 
allies seized a last opportunity' to criticize obvious failures of Stalin's 
foreign policy and to denounce what they condemned as "Thcrmi- 
dorian reaction 1 at home. In the autumn Stalin counter-attacked; Trotsky 
and Zinoviev were expelled from the Central Committee (23 October) 
and, soon after* from the Part)' { 14 . November), At the Fifteenth 
Congress (December 1927)* on the heels of wholesale expulsion of 

1 Stalin* ’We musi preserve the unity of the Party 1 , repon to I^ningntd 
actives (13 April 1936)* Sochiiumic i, VUI, 146, 

* StnJin H ‘On tins Socia^Dtinocratie deviation in our Party' (3 November 1916)* 
VUI* 
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Trotsfcyites^ Zinoviev and Kamenev surrendered ignominiously. 
Within a few years the grovelling members of the "Left Opposition' 
were readmitted to the Party* though not restored to positions of 
power, 

Trotsky* however, was sene into administrative exile at Alma Ata f 
in the heart of Asia, whence he was to be released only to be deported 
to PrinkipOp in the Sea of Marmora (1939). From Turkey he soon went 
to Norway and thence to Mexico, where m the end he was murdered 
(A ng use i940)h Abroad he remained an oracle for those w ho wished 
to rekindle the dame of 19175 trying to create a Fourdi In Ecru scion ah 
a concept repugnant to Orthodox believers in die mystic number. In 
Russia his name became a synonym for national treason. For the 
victorious Stalin no method of dealing with internal criticism was 
easier chan 10 condemn his opponents as followers -of'Trotsky, depicted 
as the tool of Imperialists' plotting the destruction of the Soviet Union. 

The remaining outstanding Communists of the older generation - 
Bukharin K Rykov and Tomsky - had been very useful to Stalin in hb 
rise to power. Now they found themselves a helpless minority of three 
in a nine-member Politburo. As indicated above, the majority faith¬ 
fully followed Stalin in adopting a line of policy, dictated by current 
circumstances rather than by abstract considerations and close to that 
which had been vainly advocated by the now eliminated *Le£t Oppo- 
sitiorik The cum of the 'Right Opposition 1 to suffer the same sort of 
personal fate chat had overtaken their ideological rivals was not far 
distant 

During the early stages of this struggle the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (U.S.SJL) was brought into existence. The six states then 
dominated by die Communist Party - the R. 5 .F. 5 .R. of 1918, die 
Ukraine, Btelo-Rus (White Russia), Georgia, Armenia and Azer¬ 
baijan - were now formally incorporated into a federal union. The 
tide of die new state included no ethnic designation; it was tailored to 
make possible subsequent inclusion of other nations - Germany, for 
example - without derogation of their national dignity. At die time 
some American critics gibed that Russia bad been wiped from the face 
of the earth; they might have recalled that Virginia and Massachusetts 
did not cease to exist because of the establishment of the United States 
of America. Because of her bulk and power, Russia remained dominant 
within die Union. 

The new constitution was approved by the Party in 1923 and ratified 
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less than a week after Lenin's death {21 January 1924.) by a Congress 
of Soviets (officially this was the Second All-Union Congress, for the 
body convened in 1923 was con verted, even before ratification of the 
new constitution, into the First All-Union Congress). The Constitution 
allowed no play for any serious question of States" rights 1 . Its centraliz¬ 
ing character provoked objections &om Ukrainian Communists, but 
they were overruled by Stalin, who stated flatly: 

we arc constructing, not a confederation, but a federation of 
republics, a single federal state, uniting military, foreign, foreign 
trade, and other matters* a state the existence of which docs not 
diminish the sovereignty of the individual republics, 1 

The complex governmental structure of the Union was modelled 
on the original 191S constitution of the R. 5 .F.S.R. and requires little 
comment. An Ail-Union Congress of Soviets constituted the new 
pinnacle of the old pyramid of soviets, ranging downward from 
provincial to local soviets. Technically, the Congress wielded supreme 
authority. Out of it was elected an All-Union Central Executive 
Committee* consisting of two chambers, the Council of the Union 
and the Conned of Nationalities. The former was about the size of the 
American blouse of Representatives and, like it, was based on popula¬ 
tion; die latter, about the size of the American Senate, was made up of 
delegates 10 l represent' the several member 'sovereign' republics and 
their principal 'federal" subdivisions. Each of these Councils chose ins 
own Presidium, the members of which, together with jointly added 
members, constituted die Presidium of die Congress. The chairman 
of this body was officially the highest officer of the united state; this post 
was assigned to Kalinin, a peasant who had served in the corresponding 
role under the BUS«F + $-R_ and whose practical importance was as a 
symbol of the peasant-worker myckka* 

The new All-Union Council of People's Commissars was, in theory, 
'formed by and responsible to" the Central Executive Committee of 
the All-Union Congress of Soviets. The previously existing Sovnar- 
koms of the technically still independent member states continued to 
exist, “responsible 1 to dieir respective Congresses of Soviets, but they 
surrendered most of their powers to the new All-Union Sovnarkom. 
Tills body included some men with full executive authority in their 

1 Stalin at Conference of Piny Centr.il Cammiitee on Et^ponssble: workers 
of the national republics and obi as us (13 June 19x3), SxMnmmt V, 336. 
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departments throughout the Union and other men whose centra] 
policy decisions were to be executed by the commissars of the six 
member states. These rwo categories included all commissariats of 
major importance* such as foreign affairs* defence, finance, political 
police and economic administration. Relatively minor functions, such 
as justice, education* health and social welfare, were left entirely to 
commissars of the 1 union republics', though die basic principles ot their 
administration in these fields were determined centrally. 

The G,P-Uh (State Political Administration), which had replaced the 
Cheka in now became G-G.P.U. (The Union State Political 

Administration), k was directed by the All-Union Council of Peopled 
Commissars, with agents attached to the local Councils of People s 
Commissars. It retained its powers* not merely to arrest* but to try and 
punish, offenders against die state. As die concept of counter¬ 
revolutionaries* had grown* die activities of G.P.U- had been extended; 
O.G.P.U, was actively involved in die fight against 'Trotskyitcs*. 
Most of the organisation's attention, however, continued to be 
given to 'former people* (members of the old upper and middle classes) 
and 'politicals' (survivors of the old rival socialist parties); the ordinary 
population still had little occasion to worry about the political police. 

A new feature of the 1924 Constitution of die U.S-SdC, as compared 
with the 1918 Constitution of the R.S.F.S.FL, was the establishment oi 
a Supreme Court. This organ did not have authority to declare 
U. 5 .S.R, laws unconstitutional, but, in addition to ordinary appellate 
jurisdiction„ it did have the power to make Union laws prevail over 
conflicting legislation by the member states. 

The aid mediod of electing the Congress of Soviets was retained. 
Prohibition of competitive party organizations, disfranchisement of 
dements expected to be hostile, weighted representation of the urban 
population as against the rural* indirect election in a series of stages, 
and open voting continued to guarantee monopoly of power by the 
Communist Party. In the meantime the tightening of dictatorship over 
die Parry* spurred on by Lcniifs 1921 purge and reinforced by succes¬ 
sive resolutions during the struggle for leadership* had really made the 
Parly into the monolith of Lenin's early dreams. 

During those years Russia undertook experiments in many direc¬ 
tions. Most of them were ephemeral, and many of them were destruc¬ 
tive* dictated by the desire to do away with habits of life that seemed 
to menace the security of the new regime. 
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Prominent among them was continued hesitant warfare against 
religious manifestations, for the Communists shared with tsarist 
statesmen the belief that "religioti is die opium of the people P _ Lenin g 
to be sure, had not wished to become involved in a conflict which to 
him was a side issue: 

We shall always reach a scientific w orld outlook, ic is necessary for 
us to fight against the inconsistency' of any * Christians*, bur tills 
does not at all mean that we ought to put the religious question in 
the forefront, which does not belong to it at all that we ought to 
permit splintering of the forces of a really revolutionary economic 
and political struggle for the sake of third-rate opinions or cliimeras 
which will soon _ T , be thrown on die rubbish-heap by die mere 
force of economic development. 1 

Only when Patriarch Tikhon bad openly attacked the Bolsheviks 
(February 19iS} bad Lenin struck back; e% F ert when Tikhon had per¬ 
sisted in his denunciations,, he was only briefly put under house arrest 
(October 1918). During the dark days of civil war, Church property 
was confiscated wholesale, most of die monasteries were suppressed, 
relic frauds were exposed* a few actively counter-revolutionary 
ecclesiastics were executed* and "scientific" efforts were made ro under¬ 
mine the prestige of the Church by methods such as placing mummified 
rats in shrines alongside corpses of saints which millions of pious 
Orthodox pilgrims were accustomed to kiss. The Church, nourished 
in the spirit of caesaro-papism, tended to cum die other cheek; even 
while Denikin was still advancing on Moscow, Pauiarch Tikhon bade 
the faithful not 'to intervene in the political life of the conn try, [not] to 
belong to any party, and above all [not] to make the divine rituals and 
priestly ministrations a tool of political demonstrations". 3 

Early in the period of the N.E.P., however, the Communists felt 
more free to attack an institution which their spiritual father, KarJ 
Marx, had dismissed as a mere rationalization of property relationships 
about to be abolished. In 1922 a special newspaper, I/jf Grpd/ejj, was 
founded to make open and continuous anti-religious propaganda. 
Patriarch Tikhon was arrested (May 1922); after Ids death in April 
192:5, his designated successor, Metropolitan Peter, was also arrested 

1 LtnH 'Sodafem and religion 1 , published in Novak ZAkn\ iG November 

190J, StKjtimjiiiii, vii r, 415-423. 

1 Curtiss, Thu Buitim CJmrtk arid ikt SovUt Stw 1317-1950, p. 93. 
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and subsequently exiled to Siberia, In ilic mein rime a group of'liberal* 
priests, animated by hostility 10 the bishops and to the monks from 
whom they were drawn, organized a * Living Church 1 . With the 
permission of the Soviet authorities, die Living Church seemed at first 
to thrive. Operating on something like the technical status of a com¬ 
mercial concession, it took control of about one-third of all the 
churches* 

Very soon, however, the Orthodox Church itself came to terms 
with the atheist Soviet regime, much as it had done with the pagan 
Mongols in the thirteenth century. Metropolitan Sergei* who had 
been appointed deputy for the eddied Peter, won recognition by the 
Communists (May 192.7), and the Living Church lapsed into limbo. 
The relations between Church and state remained undefined. Com¬ 
munists mistrusted the sincerity of the hierarchy in making its submit 
sion and were animated by ideological conviction of die pernicious 
influence of religion. Party members were severely disciplined for 
errors such as attendance at church services of any kind, and support 
was given to a League of the Militant Godless, founded in [925. 

At the same time the Communists began to steal leaves from the 
Church's book. Lenin's body was mummified and enshrined in a 
subterranean mausoleum at the edge of the Red Square in the shadow 
of die Kremlin wall. There the Communist saint entered into direct 
competirion with the older saints whose bodies had long lain on exhibi¬ 
tion in sarcophagi in die Vasily Cathedral a few hundred yards across 
the square. Stilt not daring to suppress altogether die age-old practice 
of expressing veneration by kissing the shin of a departed saint, the 
Bolsheviks simply interposed a plate-glass cover on the sarcophagus 
and stationed beside it an attendant widi an alcohol swab. Himself 
under glass, Lenin dead continued in the service of the Party as a rival 
attraction, with the advantage that one might hope a visit to his shrine 
might bring material advancement in this w orld instead of waiting for 
spiritual rewards in the next. 

Education w r as another area in which the Bolsheviks could only 
fumble. The People's Commissi of Education, Lunacharsky, was one 
of the most cultured and most unstable men among the Bolsheviks. 
Continuously entangled in philosophical heresies* he had come into the 
Party' in the summer of 1917, along with Trotsky and die other 
Mezhrmonisy. As an administrator w ith a difficult problem he was lost. 
The inherited teaching personnel were either supporters of the old 
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bureaucratic autocracy or partisans of the alien liberalism that had been 
seeping into the Russian intelligentsia. The latter, because they thought 
for themselves, were the more dangerous to the new autocracy of the 
Party and had to be got rid o£ It was not easy co replace them, and the 
pre-war plans, approved by the Duma f to establish by 1922 a complete 
system of free elementary schools could not be carded our. 

From top to bottom die Soviet educational system was reduced to 
reliance on trial and error. Efforts were made to digest the "progressive 
ideas of John Dewey and other theorists. The resultant child-centered 1 
school was characterized by absence of di scipline, in both senses of the 
word as applied to education. The authority of the teachers disappeared; 
at the same time, such subjects as Latin were eliminated, while history, 
economics and political science were replaced by "social science. So 
far as serious efforts were made to retain standards of instruction, it 
was with respect to technical subjects, die need for mastery of tech¬ 
niques being too clearly obvious. 

Along with disintegration of the school went deliberate efforts to 
dissolve die "bourgeois family*, which Marx had condemned as based 
'on private gain’. Not content with secularizing marriage t the Com¬ 
munists in this period emphasized the 'emancipation of woman", as 
reflected in easy divorce and legalized abortion. At home as in school, 
the independence of children from their parents was encouraged. 

Higher education became the special province of M. N, Pokrovsky. 
Trained in die beat traditions of Russian historical scholarship, under 
such men as Vinogradov, Pokrovsky had imbibed abo the Marxist 
ideas afloat in the atmosphere of his university generation. In 1905, 
outraged by Bloody Sunday T he had joined the Bolshevik fraction ot 
die Social-Democratic Party; participation in illegal propaganda work 
had made it advisable for him to go abroad. While teaching at the 
Party school on the Isle of Capri, he had written a four-volume History 
of Russia from the earliest frwrj, in which he attempted to fit Russian 
Itistory into the framework of Marxist philosophy. In 1917 he returned 
to Russia; although he had been guilty of the "Forwardist 1 heresy, he 
became chairman of the Moscow Soviet and w r as appointed Vice- 
Commissar of Education. 

He came to personify the title of the quarterly* The Marxist Histonctru 
which he founded and edited. Among many other writings, he 
reshaped his History as a Brief Outline of strongly propagandist^ 
character. Unable to use 'bourgeois* university professors, he organized 
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"workers* faculties" (rabfaks) and the Institute of Red Professors, In Ills 
hands the universities were converted from institutions in quest of 
absolute truth, however hemmed in by bureaucratic restrictions, into 
seminaries for the study of truth as revealed by Karl Mars and expoun¬ 
ded by Lenin, 

In addition to embalming his body, Lenin's followers assiduously 
assembled his words, with certain deliberate exceptions, into a multi- 
volumed Coth'tfed Works, Also 1 they converted Petrograd. which had 
commemorated die man soon to become known as "the first Bolshevik", 
into Leningrad, It was the beginning of a practice - which was 10 grow 
with time and which makes modern Russian geography as confusing 
as the British peerage - of renaming Russia's towns Ln honour of her 
new lords* in special cases even while they still lived. Thus* Tsaritsyn 
ultimately became Stalingrad, old Tver became Kalinin* and historic 
Nizhny Novgorod became Gorky. 

Gorky's name, however, w as not in high favour during the early 
years of the N.E,P, On his return to Russia in 1917 he had taken a 
position on the whole favourable to his Bolshevik friends* but a certain 
fastidious aloofness had from time to time led him to make sharp 
criticisms of their excesses. During the civil Avars he had continued Ins 
Autobiographical' writings; his RanoUertions of Tolstoi (1919) ton- 
stinitcs one of die most remarkable, though destructive, appraisals of 
that outstanding* sometimes sainted, writer. In those years Gorky's 
intercession saved many a writer from starvation* even though at the 
price of accepting work as a translator. In 192 r r however, Gorky had 
again abandoned Russia, first for Germany, later for Italy. It was there 
thar he completed his "autobiography \ really consisting of sketches of 
other writers he had known, in Note from a Diary (192+}. He returned 
to Russia only in 1928* foe die celebration of his sixtieth birthday, and 
resumed permanent residence under die Soviets only in 1929, 

Alone; with Gorky, most other Russian writers of significance, 
including Bunin, Andreev, Kuprin* A. M Tolstoi, the "modernist' 
Merczlikovsky and die poet Rcmizov* also abandoned Soviet Russia. 
Of those who remained, the Symbolist Alexander Blok promised to 
become die greatest Soviet literary figure, but he died in 1921; The 
Twelve (19 r£), his greatest poem* represented the Bolshevik Revolu¬ 
tion as the soul of the Russian blizzard* All offshoot of ihc Symbolists 
were the "pcasant-pocis", of whom Sergei Esenin (1895-1925)* fleetmgly 
married co Isadora Duncan* was the most conspicuous; styling himself 
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die "hooligan poet*, he signalized. Ins suicide with the confession that he 
was ‘no longer needed here*. The man who survived as a sort of poet 
laureate was the Futurist Vladimir Maiakovsky (1894-1930), who had 
joined the Bolsheviks in 1908. In content, his poems were crudely 
propagandime, In style* they bore about the same relation to poetry as 
formerly understood that die works of Stravinsky and Prokofiev did 
to nineteenth-century music. Lenin, whose personal tastes ran to 
Pushkin, suffered acutely through constant repetitions of Maiakovsky’s 
Left March (1919). Although the official darling, Maiakovsky retained 
a considerable measure of individualism and in the period of the First 
Five Year Plan fell into disfavour. 

Two other excellent poets continued to live, chough in relative 
silence, under the Bolshevik regime. One of them was Boris Pasternak 
(1890-1960), whose first important lyrics ,My Sister Life T written in 1917, 
circulated only in manuscript copies until 1922; owing to the difficulty 
of his style, PastcmaJds influence remained much greater on other poets 
than on the general public. The other, whose pen-name w as Anna 
Akhmatova (b. 1S&9) was the leading 'acmeist*, a term originally 
invented by a contemptuous symbolist for poets wiio insisted: We 
want to admire a rose because it is beautiful, not because it is a symbol 
of mystical purity\ Her husband., 1 SL S. Gumilev (1S86-1921}, from 
whom she w as divorced in 1918, w as also an able poet hut was executed 
by ti^e Cheka. A poet of deep intensity, Akhmatova was barely toler¬ 
ated in the new Russia as an old-fashioned reactionary. 

In die period of "Wax Communism* a group of w riters, centring 
around the magazine Pr&kthtUi attempted, with some assistance from 
Lunacharsky, to assert its right to be the 'culture-creative class organiza¬ 
tion of the proletariat’. The claim was somew fiat similar to sonic of the 
ideas then becoming current about the role qf the trade unions in 
economic life. Lenin intervened decisively to quash such pretensions; 
a decree of the Central Committee (1 December 1920) announced 
the intention of die Party itself to supervise the direction of literary 
currents. 

The introduction of the N,E.P. initially gave more free rein to 
'fellow-travellers', though not to axiti-Communist writers, as it did 
also in the field of economic enterprise. Some of the results, such as 
CeirienJ (1924), by Fedor Gladkov (1883-3940), pointed the way for 
the drab 'socialist realism’ of die following decade. Yet there appeared 
a certain amount of good, diough imdistuiguislicd f prose, dealing 
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mainly with the Revolution and the civil wars. Most notable were: The 
Naked Yeas (19122) of Boris Pilniak (1894-1946)* strongly nationalist in 
tone; Red Cavalry (1926) of Isaac Babel (b- a ^94), somewhat suggestive 
of Gogol 1 * Taras Bnfid; and some of the stories of Leonid Leonov 
(b. 1G99)* Alexei N. Tolstoi (1883-1945) stifled Ids distaste for Bol¬ 
shevism and returned ro Russia in 1923, along with the noted Ilia 
Ehrenburg, and began wort Oil The Road to Calvary. One major 
novel* The Quiet Dm f by Mikhail Sholokhov (R 1905}, was begun 
in 1926; the first of its three volumes was published in 1928. 

In the theatre Vsevolod Mcycrboldi a pupil of Stanislavsky, wel¬ 
comed die Bolshevik regime and tried to develop appropriate new 
techniques. The ballet was preserved* though it tended to become 
mummified in traditional forms. In the cinema* itself still a revolu¬ 
tionary' art-form, Sergei Eiscnstcin won world renown. Painting and 
sculpture did not flourish: Repin* the patriarch of the old tcalism, who 
had made his peace w ith pre-war modernism* now' abandoned Russia. 

Russian music aho stagnated. Rachmaninov early slipped out of 
revolutionary Russia, and Stravinsky did nor return. Even Prokofiev* 
though hailed as a cultural revolutionary* secured permission to go 
abroad. In 1926, influenced by a meeting with Gorky in Italy* he paid 
a three-month visit to his homeland, where he received a triumphal 
welcome* Not until 1929, however, did he again revisit Russia* and 
only in 1932, overcome by homesickness, did he return permanently 
to the land of his birth- The new rising star was Dmitry D, Shostako¬ 
vich, who entered the Pctrograd Conservatory' in 1919 at die age of 13. 
His mother's determined sacrifices and a job in a cinema enabled 
him , despite ill-health, to continue kb studies, His First Symphony 
(1925), though immature, showed enormous facility' and met with 
great success. His Second Symphony* in honour of the ten tin anniver¬ 
sary of the Revolution, was, because of its deliberate style mechanique, 
utterly incomprehensible to the masses whom it was intended to 
glorify. 

In diplomacy', as in education* literature and the arts, the early years 
of the Soviet regime were characterized by experimentation and 
improvization. Before die N,E.P, foreign relations had been almost 
non-existent; die Bolsheviks then could think of foreign policy only 
in terms of world revolution, promoted by the Third International and 
backed by die Red Army. The volte-fate of 192T therefore forced the 
Soviet Union to grope for a new line. 
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k was a problem that became entangled in the struggle for power 
within the Party* The necessity of world revolution if die Russian 
Revolution were to survive hid been a prime article of Bolshevik faith. 
Even Lenin had in 19 IS maintained that for socialism ho triumph 
definitively is possible only on 1 world scale and onlv by the combined 
forces of the workers of all countries 11 ** Yet, in the dark days of 1921 
when the prospects of world revolution had so obviously become 
remote, Lenin, without abandoning the accepted creed* had extended 
a ray of hope: 'A socialist republic can exist - for a short timc h of 
course - in a capitalise environment/* 

Trocsky had been one of die most emphatic on die score of the 
imminence of world revolution. Yet, notwithstanding the vanity that 
prevented him from frank admission of past errors such as Lenin could 
make, even Trotsky had by 1922 reached the view chat H So long as die 
bourgeoisie remains in power in other European staics T r agreements 
with them Van at best heal some economic wounds or ac lease make 
some step or other forward', though he felt compelled to add: "A 
genuine rise of socialist economy in Russia will become possible only 
after the victory of die proletariat in the most important countries of 
Western Europe/ 3 

Stalin, though himself obviously floundering, made shrewd use of 
this chink in, Trotsky's armour. On 9 May 1915 he thrust at Trotsky 
with the assertion: 'Anyone who denies the possibility' of building 
socialism itione country must necessarily deny also that die October 
[Bolshevik] revolution was justified/ 4 Stalin's diesis of 'socialism in 
a single land* was no longer a novel idea; it was merely forthright for¬ 
mulation of the position toward w hich Lenin - and a more reluctant 
I rotsky-had been drifting. Nor was it a repudiation of basic principles; 
in the same speech Stalin included fiery reaffirmation of die inevitabil¬ 
ity and the desirability of world revolution. 

The Treaty of Rapallo (1922), dictated by circumstancesTadicr than 
premeditated, had represented an astonishing success for the diplomacy 
of Chiehmn, who had succeeded Trotsky as Foreign Commissar m 

! Lenin, Report on Foreign Policy 1 to im meeting of Soviet Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee and of Moscow Soviet (14 May SxAinmm, XXIH f 9. 

3 Lenin, Theses for a Report on Tactics of tl]e RfiLP. p m the Third Congress 
of die Communist InteniatioiwJ (13 June 1921 y Sdd&um^ XXVI, 41% 

* Trotsky* SocM 111^, i ( 

1 Stalin, ‘On the dcitmy of socialism in the Soviet Union' (a May ioa<l, 
Sockincniia, VIT, Ii 7 . 
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T918. Friendship with Germany became the sheet-anchor of Soviet 
foreign policy and permitted covert exchange of assistance between 
the Red Army and the Reichswehr, It suffered ups and downs, 
becoming noticeably warmer whenever German ministerial conli cions 
swung rightwards and correspondingly cooler when rite Social Demo¬ 
crats predominated in the German cabinet. It was affected also by 
jockeying for position in relations with the West, Although the newly 
created Soviet Union welcomed recognition by the several Entente 
Powers (1924), their flirtation with the Germans in the Locarno 
arrangements (1925) seriously worried the Russians Particularly 
disturbing was Germany's admission to the League of Nations (1926), 
which Soviet Russia was accustomed to denounce as an imperialist 
conspiracy directed against her. Unable to restrain her partner, Russia 
had to accept w ith as good grace as possible die German explanation 
that, in view of continuing Russo-German friendship, Germany's 
permanent seat in the Council of the League was the best guarantee 
that that organization could no longer be used as a w r eapon against the 
Soviet Union. Under the new conditions die old hope that a Com- 
munbt revolution would soon break our in Germany became a 
nightmare; German Communists found to their dismay that they were 
feeing kept in leash ro preserve the democratic Weimar Republic. 

Towards England Russia continued the policy that Lenin had 
advocated in the days of the Lloyd George coalition government, die 
policy of supporting the Labour Party 'as a rope supports a hanged 
man*. 1 In 1926 Soviet boasts of assistance to the British coal strike caused 
serious friction which was embittered by a police raid on Arcos, the 
Soviet trade agency in Loudon; in 1927 Great Britain broke off dipfo- 
marie relations with Russia, which replied with ostentatious prepara¬ 
tions for an aerial war: diplomatic relations were not resumed until 
1929. 

Russia failed to secure recognition by the United States, but she did 
not in this period display the same hostility toward America as towards 
die Entente Powers. At the time of the famine from 1921 to 1923 
Russia had gratefully accepted the work of an American Relief 
Administration, directed by Herbert Hoover. A British 'Save the 
Children Fund' and a League of Nations organization directed by 
Fridtjof Nansen co-operated, chough on a much smaller scale. The 

1 Lenin, H Qn the Children’s Disease of'‘Leftism" in Communism' (a? April 
1910)1 SocMfiinuffy XXV + 116, 
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A.R.A. organized and supervised die distribution of Stio,GCio,oc©- 
worth of food and medical supplies among die famine-stricken villages, 
of which S24,000,000 was contributed by the United States govern¬ 
ment; smaller but very substantial sums were furnished by the Red 
Cross, the Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and a number of 
Chureh organizations. The Russian government was persuaded to buy 
$r2,000,000 worth of seed grain; no payment, however, was ever 
asked, much Jess tendered, for the mass humanitarian sendee rendered 
by die American people and their government. Transport conditions 
within Russia made it impossible to deliver al! the food donated, and 
the Relief Administration had to choose between saving all die child¬ 
ren. while many of their parents died, or of saving whole families, 
while letting many children die of starvation. Adoption of the former 
course left Russia for years after to struggle with the 'untended* 
orphans, who could not be controlled by the peasants to whom they 
were assigned or by the institutions in which they were placed by the 
Soviet government. With rapidly fading gratitude for die feeding of 
some 10,000,000 people and the concomitant aid given against the 
spread of disease, the 'untended' soon were given the nickname of 
'Hoover's wolves', 

Odier factors softened the Russian attitude toward America- The 
United States had not joined the League of Nations, that 'imperialist 
conspiracy', hi particular, Lenin had gloated over the prospect of a 
mutually destructive war, which he had expected at any moment, 
between the United States and Japan. In fact, American pressure on 
Japan had been of much assistance to Russia, which in return had 
dangled hope of valuable Far Eastern concessions before die eyes of 
American capitalists. However, when Japan at length recognized the 
Soviet Union (1925) and evacuated the last of her troops, the oil 
concession in Sakhalin went to Japanese iniercsts, not to Sinclair; the 
principal American prize was the Hammaii manganese concession. 

The chief sphere of Russia's foreign activity in this period was China, 
where Sun-Yjt-Seii s continuing revolution seemed to offer most hope 
for a success of Soviet diplomacy. Bolshevik Russia had promptly 
renounced her rights under the ‘imperialist’ treaties imposed on China 
by all the Powers in the nineteenth century, diough she did not hand 
back die territories Murav’ev ’of the Amur' had "seized. In 19Z4, by 
treaties with the official Chinese government at Peking and with 
Chang-Tso-lin, who controlled Manchuria, Russia recovered her 
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‘imperialist* rights over die Chinese Eastern Railway* Meanwhile, 
however, she had in 1921 created a Chinese Communist Party. By 1923 
it had effected a working alliance with Sun-Yat-Scif s Kuotnintang at 
Canton5 Sun welcomed Russian co-operation p under the direction of 
Borodin, whom Sun called ‘Lafayette 1 p against Peking and sent a 
number of students to Moscow. Surfs successor, however, began in 
1926 to turn against his Communist allies; in 1927 Cluing Kai-shek 
broke openly with them and destroyed their Shanghai organization. A 
desperate attempt to fight back in December 1927 brought what 
seemed to be irretrievable disaster eo die cause of Communism in 
China. 

Trotsky, who had vigorously criticized Stalin s policy of co-opera¬ 
tion widi the Chinese peasantry and nationalist bourgeoisie, attempted 
to use the fiasco against Stalin; he succeeded only in expediting lib 
own exile to Central Asia, the only area where Soviet foreign policy 
scored any successes. Alchough die policy of a 4 Holy War against 
British imperialism, announced at die Baku "Congress of Peoples of she 
East' in 1920, had to be abandoned, Soviet Russia managed io detach 
Mongolia from Chinese overlordship and establish there an indepen¬ 
dent' 'People's Republic* (1924}, More importantly, in this period of 
weakness she was able to establish good relations with Persia, Afghanis¬ 
tan and even with Turkey. 

Thus, Russia was not yet strong enough to reassume the place in die 
world she had held before die Revolution or to seize the initiative in 
international relations. Clinging to her announced polity of working 
for world revolution, she was not able to give it more reality than, in 
earlier centuries, the predecessors of the Bolsheviks had given to die 
concept of "Moscow die Third Rome'. Too dependent on her special 
friendship with the Weimar Republic to desire a Communist revolu¬ 
tion in Germany, Russia still showed her historic tendency to bulge 
wherever external resistance was weak, but she had not yet developed 
any foreign policy that could have serious effect beyond her immediate 
borders. 


Suggestionsjbr further Reading 

n addition to works previously otcd + Fainsod + s How Russia is Ruled is 
of outstanding value. The fourth volume of Carr's History of Soviet 
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Russia (The Interregnum, and the first two volumes of his 

sequel Socialism in One Country, 1904-1926, contain a mass of valuable 
detail; though still suffering from comparfmentalfratiou of economics 
and politics, they arc free from the hero worship that marred Ins treat¬ 
ment of Lenin. 

In connection with the struggle for power, see DeuEsther's hostile 
Stalin and his friendly Prophet Unarmed. Trotsky's Real Situation in 
Russia was published in New' York while the author was in exile ac 
Alma Ara. 

For details of constitutional changes, see BatselFs Soviet Bukin Russia, 
Harper s Govemtnent aj the Soviet Union is a convenient and not uu- 
friendly summary. Towsters Political Power in the t/.S.S.R. 1917-1947 
is a very' valuable reference work. Sec also Moore, Soviet Politics ■; the 
Dilemma of Power, 

Curtiss, The Russian Church and the Soviet State? igij-ig$Q r is a most 
thorough study, well presented; Spinka's Church in Soviet Russia and 
Timasheti s Religion in Soviet Russia also contain valuable comments. 
The best treatments of early Soviet literature, in addition to the last 
part of Mirsky s Contemporary Russian Literature ¥ iSSt-igs^ are 
Slonim's Modem Russian Literature and Struve's Soviet Russian Liters- 
ture; see also Simmons' chapter 'Soviet Russian Literature in Strakhov- 
sky, A Handbook of Slavic Studies, A special approach is Trotsky's 
Literature and Revolution . 

Among studies of Soviet foreign policy may be mentioned* in 
addition to Rubinstein* the very' useful Craig and Gilbert, Tlic Diplo¬ 
mats, tgtg-sg^ Three which take somewhat divergent views of 
Russo-German relations are: KocWs Russia and the Weimar Republic^ 
Idilgcr s The Incompatible Allies; and Freund's Unholy Alliance , For 
policy toward China in the early period, see Wltiting's Soviet Policies 
in China , igty-igif Of general reference value is Dcgras* Soviet 
Documents on Foreign Policy. 

For further derail on die famine, sre Colder. Ow the Trait of the 
Russian Famine, and Fisher, Famine in Soviet Russia, 
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Piatiletka 

1928-1934 


The year 192S has often been characterized as marking the "second 
revolution’. If, however, revolution be understood to mean die transfer 
of power from one social class to another, nothing ol the sort took 
place at this time. Prior to 1917 it could be said dial political power 
atidl economic power did not rest in the same hands, and that the 
consequent disequilibrium had resulted in a revolutionary situation. 
The success of the Bolshevik coup, which had ‘snatched’ political 
power and had been followed by absorption of economic power also 
into the hands of the Communist Party, had removed die possibility 
of further revolution. There was no longer a situation in which 
powerful social classes were pitted against one another. There remained 
only a dictatorship, wielding both political and economic authority' 
over helpless masses. All that happened in 192& was a change of policy 
by the mling group, without reference to the desires of any rival group 
competing for pow er. 

The policy changes made in 1928 were much less fundamental than 
those made in 1921. To a limited extent they involved a reversal of chat 
earlier about-face, but without altering the fundamental principles of 
the N.E.P, Such reversal as there was lay iu the fact that the early stage 
of the N-E.P. had subordinated the problems of industrial and com¬ 
mercial organization on a new basis to the necessities of coping with 
the agricultural situation; in considerable measure die new changes 
reflected subordination of agricultural problems to the interests of 
industrialization. It is for tliis reason that the dominant character 
of the new period is subsumed in the Five Year Plan, known to 
Russians by die affectionate feminine diminutive, pialiklka (‘five- 
yearie’). 

The First Five Year Plan (F.Y.P.) did not represent the beginning of 
economic planning in Russia. Each year under the N.E.P. socialist 
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production had been planned in advance on the basis of "control figures' 
accumulated from preceding years and used as the basis for planning 
the profits of state enterprises. For that matter ‘planning' is of the 
essence of capitalism, which historically is distinguishable from the 
relatively hand-to-mouth 'handicraft* economy or from early medi¬ 
aeval speculative enterprise by its rational character, by die deliberate 
investment of capital, on die basis of a system of financial accounting* 
with the purposes of attaining definite economic results and thus 
yielding a calculated profit for the investor. In modem rimes no 
economic enterprise, whether it be a chicken farm or American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph, can dispense with economic planning. The ske 
of the enterprise may affect the safe margin of error, but the principle 
of planning is inescapable for any capitalist enterprise. 

Under Russia's state capitalism this was just as true as for small-scale 
individual or large-scale corporate capitalism* What was new about foe 
Five Year Plan was not the planning aspect; the F.Y.R constituted less 
of a plan, in an economic sense, than had foe annual projection of 
"control figures'. In fact, under successive Five Year Plans, the actual 
planning continued to be done on an annual basis, subject to inter¬ 
mediate revision. The Plan was In essence a prediction r made for 
psychological reasons* and for die most part without specifying the 
Investment to be made in any particular enterprise or the gains that 
were to result torn any given investment. 

The situation that gave rise to the First Five Year Plan has been 
suggested in the preceding chapter. The reasons for Russia's lack of 
industrial progress in the 1920s, as compared with foe Western world, 
were all too obvious. Without a substantial inflow of foreign invest¬ 
ment Russia could not rapidly build up her industrial production. 
For that purpose she would need heavy import of capital goods, 
without adequate credit* she would have to pay for them by exports. 
Apart from export of gold, she would have to balance these imports 
by sending out agricultural products and raw materials. In order to 
have a surplus for export she must stimulate peasant production; to 
do so she must offer the peasantry industrial goods. These would be 
available in sufficient quantity only if she could build up imports of 
capital goods. It was a squirrel cage: to pay for foe necessary imports, 
she must have a surplus of peasant products; to stimulate the peasants* 
she must produce industrial goods; to this end she needed imports of 
machinery s Mid so on, tfd itijuatum. Throughout the period of the 
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struggle for power within the Party the position had been heroin he; 
increasingly clear* overriding all conflicting ideologies. 

The only possible solution was m anif est: Russia needed capital. 
But + capiiaT means simply any form of wealth not used for consump¬ 
tion and therefore available for purposes of production. Each year 
Russia was producing more wealth: if the balance between production 
and consumption could be changed* the necessary capital might be 
found within die Soviet Union, Herein lay ihc basic idea of chc Five 
Year Plan. If fur die r increases in consumption were held in check* there 
would result the needed capital accumulation. In theory, it would noE 
be necessary to stop absolutely a rise in the standard of living; a decline 
in the rate of the rise of consumption relative to continued increase in 
production would suffice. If for example, production of wealth could 
be doubled while the standard of living was permitted to rise only 
sixty-odd per cent, even-one would be better off than at present; and 
yet the state would have accumulated a very substantial amount of 

whole problem was to make palatable the prospect of the loss 
of potential improvement in the material conditions of life in the 
here-*and-u0w and to stimulate labour to unprecedented efforts. The 
restriction of the 'Plan' to five years held the promise that those who 
made the sacrifice, rather dian their children or grandchildren, would 
actually benefit. Among other embodiments this idea found expression 
in the H Loan of the Five Year Plan": those who subscribed to state 
bonds would merely sacrifice purchasing power temporarily for the 
sake of deferred enjoyment, and with gain to themselves, in a near and 
measurable future. 

hi the original draft of the Five Year Plan, die State Planning Com¬ 
mission {GtfSpjfftw) took into account die probability of at least one 
partial crop-failure, the difficulties that had been experienced with 
foreign trade, and the problem of maintaining the quality of produc¬ 
tion. The government rejected such caution and demanded preparation 
of another f Flan P assuming ‘optimal' conditions which no one could 
rationally expect to be realized. Over a five-year period the enormous 
sum of 64,500 million roubles was to be invested in economic 
expansion; this was almost two and a half times as much as had been 
expended for the purpose in die preceding five years. One quarter of 
the total* amounting to almost five times the total pre-war investment 
in Russian industry' (estimated at 3! thousand million roubles), was 
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to be devoted to construction of new industrial plants; the proportion 
of new investment in private industry, which even in 1927- 192S Jmd 
been less than 4 per cent of the total, was expected to continue to 
decline both absolutely and relatively fc the great bulk of new investment 
going into 'socialized 1 industry; 13I thousand million roubles were to 
be invested in large-scale industrial enterprises controlled by die 
Supreme Economic Council. This latter share of the investment was 
to be financed almost entirely out of the profits of industry, old and 
new. 

The + Pkn P could not specify the amount of capital to be put at die 
disposal of individual enterprises or the results that could be achieved 
by them over a five-year period. It could simply predict diat the gross 
output of industry would increase by a stated percentage, rising each 
year and adding up to 111 overall increase in. gross industrial output of 
135 9 per cent; in die case of large-scale industry controlled by the 
Supreme Economic Council the 'planned* increase was set at 179 per 
eenn The rise was to be steeper in output of means of production 
(204 per cent)* less in consumer goods (103 per cent). In order to 
finance new construction from profits it would be necessary not only 
to increase output hut to reduce costs of production; these were to 
decrease by 35 per cent, though wholesale prices were to decline only 
24 pec cent. To accomplish such results, labour productivity must rise 
no per cent, fuel consumption must be cut 30 per cent, and construc¬ 
tion costs muse be halved. 

All this would have to be worked out by successive annual plans, 
subject eq frequent adjustment*; responsibility for their realization 
must rest on the managements of individual enterprises* trusts* and 
'combines'. Workers must be made to understand the need of stupen¬ 
dous exertions and challenged to improve both the quality and the 
quantity of their work. The only parts of the F.Y.P. that were seriously 
worked out in advance were those relating to capital construction 
projects* many of which had been started before the F.Y.P. was 
formulated. From the outset it was reasonably clear that, if expectations 
were not realized, the intention was to carry forward construction of 
new- power stations and interrelated chemical and metallurgical 
combines, designed to strengthen the military as well as the civilian 
productive capacity of the state* if necessary at die expense of works 
producing 'goods of wide consumption . As explained die following 
year in an official monthly publication, 
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the general economic plan and consequently also the financial plan 
were constructed with the extraordinarily high aim of converting 
into capital accumulation enormous portions of the national 
income. Tins circumstance imposes on the whole plan the clearest 
imprint and in the most graphic way illustrates its basic intention. 
Realisation of such an intention undoubtedly demands the greatest 
efforts and sacrifices and first of all enormous restraint in im¬ 
mediate consumption of die annual national-economic income. 
This is why the financial plan presses like a steel hoop on 
consumption, 1 

The First EY.P., notwithstanding the adoption of Gosplan's 
'optimal draft 1 p was not a hare-brained scheme. Undoubtedly, as an 
economic plan, it was quite mi realizable, its essence, however* was 
that it was a psychological device to accomplish die utmost possible 
results in the shortest possible time- the government was well aware 
that the difficulties in die way of fulfilment of the 'Plan' were probably 
insuperable. The emphasis was not on precise Statistical achievements 
but on exciting "the creative efforts of the great mass of the population , 
of provoking the utmost endeavour and the most tremendous efforts* 

The character of the construction programme, the direction of 
capital investments, the related movemen t of the basic funds of th e 
country , die tempo of grow th of material production* the scope 
of production in the socialist sector in agriculture, redistribution of 
national income - all this is incidental and definitely subordinate to 
die central regulating idea of the five year plan, which charts the 
course of rapid development of the productive forces of the 
country by way of industrialization* by way of socialist reconstruc¬ 
tion of die village, by way of iinflincliing socialisation of all 
departments and processes of economic life, 2 

A brief narrative of the industrial results may serve to illuminate the 
point In the first year of di e F,Y.P.* for which the "Plan' had set a goal 
of a at-4 per cent increase in production by large-scale industry under 
the Supreme Economic Council, the increase w as 237 per cent To 
be sure, production costs decreased only 4 2 per cent instead of the 

1 Bogolepov, 'Finances of planned economy** in FAms™ KAoQmmm, 19^, 
No. j* 283. 

1 Piatifetnyi Pfe/t? 1 , 119 * 
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planned 7 per cent. Moreover, the Soviet official Press coni plained 
bitterly of serious decline of qualitative standards, especially in light 
industry. Nevertheless, the second annual plan under the F.Y.P. 
stepped up the proposed production increase from the originally 
‘planned’ 21-5 per cent to 321 per cent; to make up for the failure of 
profits to material ire, resort was had to financing through the state 
budget and by issue of bank-notes. At die same time was launched the 
first campaign for ‘socialist competition' (which the admiring Sidney 
ami Beatrice Webb preferred to call ‘socialist emulation’ 1 ); the workers 
of various far lories, without expectation of increased wages, were to 
challenge other factories to increase their output. A continuous five-day 
week was imposed by decree (September 132$); although each worker 
was given every fifth day off, the machines were to be kept constantly 
in operation by other workers. In the second year of the F.Y.P. the 
gross output of large-scale industry - though not in lighr industry' - did 
increase by 24-2 per cent. Production costs were further reduced, but 
not in consonance with the ‘Plan’; Ordzhonikidze, who had become 
chairman of the Supreme Economic Council, was provoked to com¬ 
plain that \vc had to borrow more than a thousand million roubles 
from the bank'. 2 Quality continued to suffer. 

In connection with a change in the fiscal year, the last quarter of 1030 
was proclaimed a ‘shock’ quarter; actually production increased by 
less than half the new ly assigned percentage. For 1931 the goal was 
nevertheless set at a 42-1 per cent increase in production; achievement, 
however, for the first time fell even below die original ‘Plan’ target 
( 2 3 * s per cent for the fourth year), though it still showed a substantial 
rise (20-s per cent). For the first time, production costs, which had 
been planned to decrease by ft per cent, showed an absolute rise 
(6 per cent), and quality' continued to deteriorate. The results for 1932 
were still less satisfactory'. Yet it was officially declared that the F.Y.P. 
had been successfully* completed in four and a half years. 

The explanation is not far to seek. The goals set by the F.Y.P. in 
terms of tons of coal or steel, and still more in terms of yards of cotton 
goods or pairs ofleathcr boots, were very far from being reached. Yet, 
in terms of roubles, the objectives had' been fulfilled or even over¬ 
fulfilled. Even if one accepts die Soviet figures, computed in terms of 
192^1927 roubles, there were too many articles totally nott-fidstent 

' Webb, Scvitl Communism: <1 New Ci^alW, H f 734-740 passim. 

1 Z.3 Industrial fj[V l! p 2 February 
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in Russia in 1926-1927* and therefore not calculable in those terms, for 
such a comparison to be meaningful The Soviet claim dint the F.Y.P- 
was fulfilled in four and a half years is therefore statistically meaning¬ 
less. 

Yet the volume of Soviet o utput of means of production h ad been 
immensely increased beyond the levels of 1927-192 8. In most cases the 
increase, in terms of tons, was far below the ‘Plan’ figures, but ill terms 
of roubles, whatever they might mean, the success was up 10 or ahead 
of the 'Plaid. It is therefore impossible to say that die F.Y,P, had failed, 
especially if one hears in mind that its purposes were fundamcntally 
psychological* It is difficult to sec how the Soviet Union could have 
pulled itself so far upward, industrially speaking, by its boot-straps, 
without the cover of the F.Y.R The enormous increase in production , 
achieved, at a time when the 'capitalist' world had been experiencing a 
severe depression, could be touted as a great victory of ‘socialism’. 

By 1932, the bottom year of the world depression, Soviet steel 
production, for example, on which the greatest efforts had been 
concentrated., stood quantitatively slightly ahead of Germany, France 
or Great Britain, chough somewhat less than half that of the United 
Slates. This had resulted less from increase in Russian output (40 per 
cent above 1913 production m die same territory) than from die effects 
of the depression in 'tapitailst" countries (almost 60 per cent decline 
in the United States* 54 per cent in Germany, 30 per cent in Greac 
Britain and 19 per cent in France - all as compared with 1913 pro¬ 
duction in die same territories). Nevertheless, it naturally excited envy 
in many quarters abroad. 

The odier side of die picture was die material cost to The great 
masses of the population' whose "creative efforts had been called on to 
make die success possible. In point of fact* die expected increase in 
production, diough even in heavy industry goods it had fallen short 
of the Tlan\ had entailed a greac increase in the number of workers 
above "planned 1 estimates; in large-scale industry the excess was $7 
per cent; in construction* 66 per cent. The total wage-hill was 10S 4 
per cent above what had been expected; in view, however* ot the 
sharp rise in price levels* this meant depression, radier than improve¬ 
ment* of real wages. In die interest of'socialist accumulation'* nominal 
wage-rates were held down as much as possible, and workers were 
told that they must subscribe a seated number of weeks' wages tow ard 
successive state loans. 
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Management had its own problems in relation to labour. The seven- 
hour working day, which had been approved in 1927, was turning 
out to be a handicap to production, and the five-day week, introduced 
in 1 qz$ m speedily resulted in 'depersonalization*, which meant that 
under the 'non-stop week' no individual worker could be held respon¬ 
sible tor care of his took. Particularly galling to the economic authori¬ 
ties was the continuing shortage of skilled workers, who repeatedly 
abandoned their jobs in die hope of finding better conditions elsewhere. 

A number of measures were taken lo stimulate the workers to assist 
in reducing production costs by raising individual labour productivity* 
As the bead of the trade-union organization. Tomsky had persisted 
in stressing die continuing duty of the trade unions, even in a 'socialist' 
society, to protect the workers against their employer* In 1929 he was 
transferred from his old post to the State Printing Office* where his 
RJghc Wing tendencies could no longer hamper the progress of rapid 
industrialization* The Sixteenth Parry Congress (mjd-1930) redefined 
the functions ol the trade unions. Linder the direction of 5hvernik, 
the trade unions abandoned their efforts on behalf of the workers, 
though continuing to function in handling minor grievances, even 
the pretence of collective bargaining, which had never been backed 
up by a recognized right to strike, was allowed to lapse. To guarantee 
the continued hold of the t rade unions over the workers, they retained 
control of the adminiscratioii of all forms of social insurance and social 
welfare. 

Their role as schools of communism now received increased 
emphasis. The trade unions were to seek to spread technical knowledge 
and to secure advancement for die most devoted and energetic workers. 
By all means at their disposal they were 10 cncourage workers 10 
become 'shock worker* (udmriki). As 'the closest and immediate 
collaborator of the state 1 * their task ‘demands more active direct 
participation in economic construction, 2 revolution in their attitude 
toward productionSharp distinction was made between the trade 
union in translation [prQjsciHz) and the trade union in transliteration 
The latter was a ‘bourgeois’ concept, appropriate in a 
'capitalist' society, where it was the worker's right to demand maximum 
pay for minimum work. Such trcd-iwiimism must be rooted out' of 
the proletarian’ profsoiuz movement, the purpose of which was to 

■ Swttdr^O Sviui* y te^uimakk . . „ Op. c.C, 
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enable the worker m a 'socialist' society to raise his productivity with¬ 
out increasing production costs. 

At the end of 192$ was organized the first 'shock brigade', a small 
group of young workers pledged to set an example ro their fellow- 
workers on Lenin's favourite principle of labour discipline. Encouraged 
by the Communist Party and by its trade-union auxiliary, and backed 
by grant of special privileges with respect to radons and other forms of 
"socialized w ages', the idea caught on rapidly. "Exemplary workers" 
were never absent from w r ork F worked even on their rest days* watched 
their fellow-workers, never left tools idle or allowed them to get into 
bad condidoii 5 at temp ted to exceed established norms of output, harried 
indolent managers with suggestions for better technical organization 
of work, and in every' way annoyed ordinary' workers who thought 
only of doing as little w ork as possible. Official figures indicate that 
workers actively engaged in "socialist competition 1 [udamiki) amounted 
in 1930 10 29 per cent of all workers and that by 193 1 thi* figure had 
readied iwo-thirds, Ic had to be admitted, however, that many were 
guilty of 'sham adoption of the principles of socialist competition and 
exemplary' work'. 1 

One of the most important measures taken 10 improve* from die 
state's viewpoint, die undesirable condition of die labour market, was 
the abolition of unemployment On 9 October 193° the People s 
Commissar of Labour simply issued a decree terminating all relief 
payments to able-bodied persons: 'No reasons tor refusal of work 
offered are to be accepted excepting ill-health, confirmed by a hospital 
certificate.' 1 This method of dealing with a problem that was then 
plaguing all capitalist countries was a logical expansion of die principle 
advanced a century earlier by English Liberals of the "Manchester 
School", In 1 S3 4 the United Kingdom had sharply reduced poverty', 
or at least public expenditure on its alleviation, by amending die Poor 
Law; the preamble of the revised law had stated its purpose as to "make 
the condition of the able-bodied in receipt of poor relief less eligible 
than that of the lowest paid labourer not receiving poor relief * 
Carrying the idea far beyond this limited application, the Soviet 
authorities could thenceforth, instead of supporting the unemployed 

1 Eskin, Qfnovnre ptm ra^vhiia MiuialufiAtjJrikA firm truth, p* 43 - 
a Minute of People's Commissar of Labour {9 October 1930}, published in 
TjW, u October 1930* as quoted in WdbJb, op. tit., II, tfGj o- 
1 Poor Law Amendment Act, 4 & j William IV, e. 76 (i s 34 )* 
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iit idleness, issue them railway rickets to Magnitogorsk or other 
remote spots where Labour was most needed. It was this fact tint 
enabled the Communists to develop natural resources in the Urals and, 
beyond, which, since the abolition of serfdom, Russian capitalists had 
had grave difficulty hi exploiting. 

In June f E>3 a T Stalin himself vigorously attacked the idea of‘wage 
equalization’: to reduce labour turn-over, which liad reached such 
proportions that there were few factories that did not lose 30-40 per 
cent of then - workers every sbe montlis or even every quarter, the 
essential core of skilled workers must be tied to the enterprise; "in order 
to create cadres of skilled workers, it is necessary to give the unskilled 
workers a stimulus and prospect of advancement, of moving up'd 
Beginning in coal-mining but soon spreading to other brandies of 
industry, a system was worked out of wage-rates elaborately graded 
according to the worker s degree of skill. To strengthen incentive, the 
practice of paying piece-work wages, which even in 1959 was applied 
to more than one-half of large-scale industry, was further extended. 
In 1931 a vigorous attempt was made more fully to shift the task of 
reducing production costs to the shoulders of the workers by enforcing 
piece-work wage-rates 'in not less than 75 per cent of production’. a 
As an added incentive, the rates of pay per piece were set higher the 
more pieces were turned out above the feted norm 1 . In December 1931 
began a vigorous campaign against "depersonalization’, which led to 
replacement of the five-day ‘continuous week" by a ’temporary" six- 
day week, except for stores, restaurants and public utilities, which were 
to retain 'the basic form of organization of labour’; most enterprises 
were to shift to a system by which both men and machines were to 
rest every- sixth day, while the normal working dav was reduced to six 
hours. 4 

Inducements to extra effort continued to be supplemented by punish¬ 
ments For slacking. In 1930 the definition of "economic crimes’ was 
w-idc!y extended. Though the penalties w r crc heaviest on responsible 
engineers and 'specialists', the rights of workers were scriouslv cur¬ 
tailed. Toward the end of 1932, exceedingly drastic penalties' were 

* SLilin. -New M1 in S - neti tasks of economic construe rioiT, speed, at 
conference o( mmagerial personnel fij junt 1731), Xilf, j(S-j8. 

“ Za Indusiriph j"J im p 3 June 1931. 

» Deems of (he Council of People's Commissars (n November 1931), in 
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imposed for Voluntary absenteeism 1 ^ up to dismissal For a single day + s 
unexcuscd absence, together with deprivation of housing privileges* 
No worker could be hired by any enterprise without a certificate from 
Ills former employer. If one keeps in mind the provision in the Con¬ 
stitution that 'he who does not work does not ear 7 , 1 the full import of 
such provisions becomes apparent. 

All these aspects of Soviet labour policy in the period of the First 
Five Year Plan were both symptoms and causes of deep seated labour 
discontent. The leadership* committed to the principle of a * Workers* 
Republic" h was well aware of the explosive possibilities of the situation f 
and Pwedip the official organ of die Parry, from time to time urged 
workers to watch their fellow-workers at the bench fo r signs of "coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary 1 attitudes- In part, this consciousness had affected the 
decision, foreshadowed even at the end of 1930, to announce com¬ 
pletion of the J Plan" before the assigned date. Yet the quantitative 
results had been so great that the Party leaders were loath to abandon 
the idea. A Second Five Year Plan was therefore decided upon at the 
Seventeenth Party Conference early in 1932* though not publicly 
announced until two years later, when it was confirmed by the 
Seventeenth Party Congress at the beginning of 1934° 

The greatest weaknesses in industrial development under die First 
F.Y,P, had been die failure to improve or even to maintain the quality 
of products and inability to reduce production costs. Because of the 
emphasis on developing means of production which could not pay¬ 
off immediately, rather than turning out goods of mass consumption, 
it had not been possible to finance the programme out of profits as 
originally intended. On the contrary, it had been necessary to subsidize 
much of industry from the state budget. Efforts had been made to 
improve matters by frequent administrative reorganizations, parti- 
cuburly in 1929. The principle of business accountancy' [Uwzraschet) 
and the principle of managerial responsibility were stressed; the some¬ 
times troublesome relationship between die factory director, the trade 
union and the Party cell were defined, and die two latter were for¬ 
bidden to interfere directly with management, though they might 
appeal to higher authority against die director's decisions. 

At the Seventeenth Party Congress Stalin acknowledged that + rcd- 
tape bureaucratic methods of management in the People's Commis¬ 
sariats and their organs, including the Peopled Commissariats of Light 
1 Article ifl of original constitution of R.S r F r 5 .TL 
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and Food Industries, are stilt far from being liquidated ’, 1 Accordingly* 
further administrative reorganization was decreed (1934]. involving 
a considerable measure of local decentralization p on the ‘productive- 
territorial principle 1 , for all but die largest enterprises. In the spirit of 
Stalin's 1931 pronouncement that ‘technique decides everyth ing\ 
wholesale efforts were made to weed out unqualified persons from 
managerial positions, a proceeding which paved the way for more 
efficient direction by responsible managers, operating on the basis of 
khozraschcti during the Second F,Y-P- 
The scope of the new ‘Plan* differed substantially from that of the 
first. The original instructions were approved by the Seventeenth 
Party Conference early in 1932 , while the First Plan was still in progress. 
On the basis of reports from two of Stalin’s henchmen - Molotov, who 
had replaced Rykov as chairman of Sovtiarkoin in 1930, and Kuiby¬ 
shev, who had been put at the head of Gosplan - a no less ambitious 
programme was outlined. Nevertheless, in the light of the ill-success 
of the final year of the First F*Y + P + , it was in 193 3 decided to substitute 
a smaller average increase in production. By the time the Second 
Five Year Plan was officially approved by the Seventeenth Party 
Congress (1934}, the targets for increased production had been much 
further reduced: coal output had been cut from 250 million tons to 
I52i (as against 90 million in 1932); rhe estimated output of electrical 
energy had been reduced from zoo thousand million kilowatt-hours 
to 38 thousand million {as against 17 thousand million in 1932), 

What remained unchanged was the proposed expenditure on capital 
investment in large-scale industry, a figure almost three times as great 
as had been spent under the First F r Y,P. and four rimes as great as had 
been "planned". Of the total, however, just over 40 per cent was to be 
spent on reconstruction and capital repair of existing plants; only 38 
thousand million roubles were to he devoted to new T construction, 
and much of this was inherited from the First F,Y.P. That ‘Plan* bad 
proposed expenditure of 19-1 thousand million roubles on all large- 
scale industry, including electric power stations; die amount actually 
expended had been 24"® thousand million, including 9 thousand million 
on construction not complete at the end of igp. Whether because 
their plans were altered or because of higher construction costs, the 
Second F, Y,P, had to allot 17 thousand million roubles to complete 
these unfinished planes. This left only 21 thousand million roubles to 
1 Stalin, SoeJjmtriiti, XII 1 , 31 j + 
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be expended on wholly new enterprises; practically none of these were 
to be begun until the third year of die "Plan" period, despite the fact 
that completion of some of those left over from the First EY.P. was 
to be postponed until after completion of the new "Flan 1 , 

The high degree of social tension that had attended the stupendous 
effort at industrialization under the Five Year Plan induced the planners 
to make some concessions. Of the 19-1 thousand million roubles the 
First Five Year Plan had expected to invest, 14-7 diousand million had 
been allocated to "Group A" (Le. producers" goods and electric power 
development), on which, however, 21-3 thousand million had actually 
been spent. Of die 4 4 thousand million earmarked for investment in 
plants to produce consumers* goods, only 3-5 thousand million had 
been spent. This had been one of a number of factors which, in die 
period of the First F.Y.F, had caused a sharp drop In die material 
standard of living of the Russian people. The Second F.Y.P., although 
still emphasizing the development of heavy industry, therefore attemp¬ 
ted to restore the proportion ale provision for light industry (23 per 
cent) that had been envisaged in 1928 but not realized under the First 
F.Y.P. While 53-4 thousand million roubles were allotted to 'Group A\ 
16" I thousand million were assigned to 'Group B\ 

The early years of die new "Flan* period did not. however, fulfil 
the promise of a happier Hfe. hi 1933 the growth of industrial pro¬ 
duction, both for Group A (1 v 6 per cent) and for Group B (5-5 per 
cent) was about half what had been planned; in 1934 Group A (20-1 
per cent) fell very little short of the target, but Group B (S-S per cent) 
still showed barely half of the planned increase. The distinction often 
made be ween the First and Second Five Year Plans on the basis of the 
larger proportion again allowed by the latter for consumer goods 
remained on paper. 

The urgent tempo of industrialization had a shattering effect on 
agrarian relations. Even before the F. Y.P., the peasants had been giving 
the Communists serious worry. Fiscal pressure on the kulaks had not 
been securing for the state die grain and ocher products it needed. The 
old hope of converting small-scale peasant economies into large-scale 
farms, using machinery and up-to-date techniques, had lingered on, 
but experience had made the rulers cautious. The F.Y.P. anticipated: 

As the inaterial basis for regulating the whole of agriculture, the 
socialized sector even in dlls five-year period will acquire very 
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great significance. But as the mainstay of production individual 
economy will still play the predominant role, 1 

Once again expressing the intention to prevent the growth of the 
‘exploiting peasant 1 p the "Plan* warned against confusing the 'rich 
peasant* who “has mastered the methods of agriculture . . . which 
we plan and preach* with the exploiting kulak, h was planned that 
the share of gross agricultural production by sovkhozy and kolkhczy 
would rise from the i-S per cent of 1927-192S 10 14*7 per cent in 
*932-1933; their share in marketable surplus was to increase from 
4 4 per cent to 25-3 per cent. This would entail a more than ten-fold 
increase in the output of large-scale farming, but at the same time 
small-scale peasant production of marketable surplus was expected 
nearly to double; 'stimulation of the middling and poor mass fof 
peasants] to improvement and intensification of iheir economics 
must be one of the bases of the Plan They must be enlisted in 
the co-operative movement and given tcdmical instruction and finan¬ 
cial assistance. The ‘Plan* proposed that a total of iyi thousand million 
roubles be spent on the development of agriculture- this was a sum 
substantially larger than that allocated to capital construction in 
industry, but was mainly to be furnished by the peasants them¬ 
selves 

The poorer peasants, especially those without land, horses or cows 
of their own, welcomed state assistance in the formation of collective 
farms, though these for the most part took die form only of loose 
associations to cultivate the land. The total number of kelktwzy of all 
types rose from 15,000 at die end of 1937 to 57,000 in the middle of 1929, 
and the collectivized homesteads increased ironi 195,000 to 1,003,000. 
In the autumn, of 1929, however* only 7 per cent of all collectives 
were complete communes; while 32 per cent were "artels*, in which 
private ownership of dwellings, gardens* and some livestock survived 
alongside common ownership of the land and productive equipment. 
Almost 62 per cent of the collectives* were merely associations for 
joint cultivation* wTthouE common ownership of die means of pro¬ 
duction. Most peasant cultivation remained, how r cver, outside any 
form of collective, on the old individual basis. 

The sown area w F as somewhat increased, but the gross yield of grain 

1 PLn r Hj i, 18 j, 

a Ibid.* p, 31$. 
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in 1929 was less than for any year since 1924. The difficulty was that T 
despite die arguments of the *Right Opposition \ the state had intensi¬ 
fied its taxatory pressure on the kulaks* who remained the backbone 
of agricultural production* and they had responded by refusing to 
cultivate all their acres. From the state's point of view, this passive 
resistance of che most productive portion of the peasantry was intoler¬ 
able. Without an export surplus, the whole machinery of industrializa¬ 
tion would be brought to a standstill If the kulaks would not 
co-operate, they must be eliminated as a class. Only large-scale fanning 
could offer any possibility of replacing them as producers. Sovkhozf w 
glowingly described as 'grain and meat factories 1 and operated by hired 
wage labour! seemed die ideal but as an intermediate and more 
quickly attainable device the artel type of kolkhoz was deemed a satis¬ 
factory substitute* 

In the summer of 3929 the original ideas of die 1928 "Planl so far as 
they related to agriculture* were therefore scrapped, and what is 
sometimes called die “second agrarian revolution 1 was energetically 
begun. Instead of collectivizing only zO per cent of all peasant home¬ 
steads during the five-year period, it was now determined to bring the 
great majority of peasant homesteads into collectives* and without 
delay. The central authorities announced a whole series of measures, 
among which die most important were: erection of huge new tractor- 
building plants; creation of a network of machine-tractor stations, 
under central direction; suspension of the laws that permitted indivi¬ 
dual peasants to rent land and hire labour; authorization to local 
soviets to confiscate kulaks’ property and distribute it among collective 
farms; and redefinition of the artel as the basic form of kolkhoz^ with 
collective ownership of all property used for marketable production. 
Only property used for sustenance of the members was to remain 
individual. 

Although the government w r imcd that, to be effective, collectiviza¬ 
tion must be voluntary* the poorer peasants and agricultural labourers 
put thdr own interpretation on the new policy of eliminating the 
kulaks as a class. They confiscated not only the land and the bams* the 
draught animals and productive livestock, the machinery seed-grain 
and fodder supplies, but the whole personal property' of relatively well- 
to-do farmers* often murdering the former owners. No Jess disastrous 
was the zeal of the local authorities* reinforced by swarms of Kom¬ 
somols (members of the Communist Youth organization), who not 
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only used their power to deport kulaks but forced reluctant middle 
and poor peasants to 'socialbe 1 their property. Unwieldy ‘giant* farms 
were created, while advance of the necessary credits was delayed; there 
was also the fact that men elected by their fellows and experiersced in 
agriculture were subjected to much interference in administration of 
the farms. The statistica] results, however* exceeded even the new pace 
of collectivization approved by the Party, 

This outcome was an enormous 'success" for collectivization. In two 
months the number of kotkkozy was almost doubled, and the number 
collectivized homesteads soared from 4*395*000 in January 1930 to 
14,264*000 (5S per cent of the total peasant homesteads) by 1 March 
Tilis result was achieved only at ihe price of open mass hostility on the 
parr o. the peasants, which made it necessary to employ heavily armed 
forces under the direction of O.G P.U. tea spectacularly* but no less 
dangerously, peasants refused to work die common fields and resorted 
10 wholesale slaughter of livestock rather than surrender it to collec¬ 
tives. In addition,, the industrial workers and Komsomols* sent to 
inspire the peasants, too often attempted to direct operati ons of which 
they were fundamentally ignorant* with resultant death of collectivized 
animals from neglect and other forms of wastage. 

Stalin beat a prompt retreat, announcing chat die Party was "dizzy 
with success {2 March 1930). New directives re-emphasized that 
collectivization must be voluntary* that collectivized peasants must 
be allowed* oil a limited basis, to maintain their own individual 
economics within the artel* and that under certain conditions kulaks 
and other disfranchised persons could be admitted 10 membership; 
t c istribucion of proceeds among the members of kolkhozy waj also 
more carefully regulated* and increased fiscal privileges and credit 
faabttcs were extended co them. The immediate consequence* how¬ 
ever, was a stampede of peasants to leave the collectives; within two 
months the number of collectivized peasant households fell from 
14*264*000 to 5,778,000. 

Relaxation of tension and concessions to the individualist tendencies 
of the peasant within die collective farms soon brought reversal of this 
trend. Stalin s promise that 'the Soviet Government would give die 
collective brim privileges and preferences . , . with respect to land* 
supply of machines, tractors, seed-grab, etc., and with respect to ux 
alleviation and credits 1 proved a strong lure, especially as die kMoxy 
1 PrtrvJj, 3 April 
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retained die confuted laud of the kulaks. Nor was the policy of 
eliminating the kulaks as a class abandoned; die remnant of them* 
now including ail peasants who opposed die state's policy, were still 
subjected 10 arbitrary pressures and to ruinous taxation* A new surge 
into the kcM*>zy took place' by 1931 1 they already included r],ooo,000 
peasant homesteads (52-7 per cent of die total ) p and die figure grew 
steadily until by 1938 iS fc 3 oo h ooo were members of collectives, con¬ 
stituting 9 y$ per cent of the dien total. 

Less successful was the drive to establish huge state farms. Although 
between 192S and 1932 the production of grain for the market by 
sovkhozy was quadrupled* official complaints about their inefficiency 
were numerous and vigorous. Thdr main value was as agricultural 
experiment stations and as pioneers in bringing virgin land under 
cultivation in new areas. In subsequent years many of diem were 
broken up p and their land turned over to kolkhozy * 

Collectivization had been attended with mass suffering for the 
peasantry, which took its revenge in continuing wholesale sabotage. 
Its results in terms of increased yields were therefore disappointing. 
The harvest of 1930 was good, producing more grain than in any 
year since die war* more even than in 1913. In 1931 the acreage sown 
to grain was increased, but the gross yield was less than in any of the 
six preceding years; 1932 was but very slightly better. Only from 193 3 
did grain production attain again a sat i s f actory leveb ihe number of 
head of livestock continued to decline alarmingly into 1933, and 
recovery' thereafter was slow. In i^jT“I 93 a Soviet Russia experienced a 
second severe famine? particularly in parts of the Ukraine and the 
Kuban region; Beatrice and Sidney Webb, convinced that Soviet 
Communism* spelled a new civilization', denied in 1935 that a + mam- 
made' phenomenon? which they ascribed to the anti-social obstinacy 
of the peasants* could properly be classed as a famine, which is an act of 
God’/ but less interpretative writers have been prone to accept a figure 
of upwards of three million deaths from starvation and attendant 
disease. Among the govenunenfs famine-relief measures was deporta¬ 
tion to the far north of large numbers of persons regarded as victims 
of their own obstinacy in resisting collectivization; in remote areas they 
were given the opportunity at hard labour for subsistence wages to 
Icam the advantages of socialist coHDperacion. 

The shortage of grain in 192® and still more in 1929 had driven the 
1 Webbp op* dL. I, 15&-172 F* J™*- 
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state to take emergency measure*. Grain was liigh on die list of articles 
of export which w^ere expected to help balance planned imports of 
machinery. Unwilling to slacken the proposed pace of industrialization, 
the government had resorted to confiscation of stocks hoarded by the 
kulaks. Tins technique being obviously inadequate, recourse was had 
to shutting off free trade in agricultural products. By a system of 
contracts* the state purchasing organisations increasingly got control 
of practically all the marketable surplus of agricultural products’ these 
contracts' were actually a form of compulsory delivery to die state at 
low fixed prices, somewhat reminiscent of ‘War Communism*; by 
*933 eve* the pretence of negotiation was dropped in favour of rax 
compulsion. 

Agricultural produce, thus acquired, was distributed to the popula¬ 
tion, or to such part of it as was diought worthy, by a complicated 
system of rationing, which was soon extended to cover also many 
industrial goods of wide consumption . Legal private trade, especially 
in agricultural products, was by J931 virtually abolished State and 
co-operative trade in rationed commodities, however, faced great 
difficulties. Especially because the legal ration varied widely with the 
economic and social status of the recipient, rationed trade could not be 
expected to absorb the whole purchasing power of the population* 
The government therefore found it expedien t r in order to avoid serious 
revival of frankly illicit trade, to permit sale of many goods at com¬ 
mercial prices' substantially above die fixed ration prices. 

The difficulties were greatest with agricultural producers, for the low 
delivery" prices, much below the state s resale prices, in effect eon^ 
minted a tax on iht peasants, whether collectivized or not Realizing 
that this was one of the main factors in low r agricultural yields, the state 
b 1932 authorized collective farmers to self on the local free market 
my surplus above their required deliveries to the state. Although the 
state attempted, by ‘decentralized purchase* at rates intermediate 
between delivery" prices and fiec-market prices, to absorb as much as 
possible of this surplus, the only alternative to substantial revival of a 
black market was this legalized 'kvlkhoz trade*, which, however, 
affected only about 5 per cent of the market for agricultural produce 
and only on a local bask 

Such a system of gathering virtually all the agricultural surplus into 
the hands of the state could hardly have been made to function, even if 
it had been thought necessary, if it had not been preceded and accom- 
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panicd by wholesale coUectivizatiom An immense aid b controlling 
the kolkhozy* not anticipated by the drafters of the F.YJP** were the 
madiine-tractor stations (M.T.S.). Even when they had been widely 
expanded and put under centralized direction in 1929* the M,T + S. had 
still been thought of only in terms of die economic service they could 
render by expediting die mechanization of agriculture. Gradually, 
however, it was realized that if die whole available supply of agricul¬ 
tural machines and of die tractors to draw them (save chose needed for 
smfkhozy) were concentrated in the MJ.S. T the kolkhozy would become 
subject to their servants. The M,T,$„ in making contracts with any 
individual collective farm, could influence its production programme 
as well as oversee its punctilious fulfilment. Added to the pressure of a 
state tax policy adjusted to the type of crop planted* the M.T.S. became 
a major instrument for directing 'socialized' agriculture in the channels 
the state desired. 

In addition to leg a liz i ng 'kolkhoz trade", both by the collectives and 
by dieir individual members* die Parry under Stalin's guidance also 
advanced, early in 1933, the new slogan, 'Make all collective farmers 
prosperous'. 1 It was a partial reversion to the ideas of Bukharin and the 
'Right Opposition 1 . To die time of 'every peasant a cow\ the state 
advanced large sums to assist members of collectives 10 acquire a heifer 
as their individual property* The theory was developed that the per¬ 
sonal consumption of collective farmers could best be provided for by 
allowing them to carry' on their own private economies, while the 
collective as a whole produced marketable surplus. 

The peasants, how ever* were as easy to spoil as children. They tended 
to take advantage of ever)' relaxation of'socialist 11 principles to neglect 
collective work, to steal what they could from the collective fields* 
and in general to sabotage kolkhoz economy. It was therefore necessary 
to balance concessions with punitive measures. A force of *15*000 of 
the best and most proven Bolsheviks* was distributed among the 
M.TS, to supervise agricultural work, with authority to summon the 
peasants to 'shock' efforts comparable to those of udmiiki in industry. 
Kolkhoz property was equated in law to state property; theft of it was 
to be punished by shooting or, at the very least* a minimum of ten 
years' imprisonment. Evasion of collective work or fraudulent 

1 5 [;ilin* speeds at First Congress of Collective-Farm Shock-Workers (19 
February 19-33), XI FI, 247. 

1 I^vesdi^ 11 February 1933. 
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accounting were to be punished with appropriate degrees of severity; 
the enforcement of penal ties was not to be left to kolkhoz managemen ts 
but was rc be supervised by the local authorities. 

The tension to which peasants as well as workers were subjected 
extended throughout Soviet society. The period of the First RY.P. and 
the early years of die Second did not, to be sure, witness the sort of 
struggle within the Parry that had characterized the years following 
Lenin's illness. By die dime piatiietka was launched, Stalin had acquired 
virtually complete ascendancy. The "Left Opposition' had been wholly 
eliminated; Trotsky's expulsion from the Soviet Union (January 1929] 
was only an echo of an earlier accomplished fact. The "Right Opposi¬ 
tion’ was headed by a minority of three* boxed in within the nine- 
membef Politburo. Even so* the triumphant Stalin chose to remove 
them from positions of influence. The first step, in October 1928* was 
adoption of the cabinet principle of unanimity; members of ihe 
Politburo p whatever ihcir individual opinions, were forbidden to 
express cheir disagreement publicly, even within the Party. In January' 
1929 Stalin accused Bukharin of‘factionalism’* In April, at a plenum 
of the Central Committee and the Central Control Commission, he 
denounced Bukharin and 'his friends* for complaining of *dvil execu¬ 
tion 1 in that they were compelled to keep silent when they were 
criticizedi denying that there w’a* any compulsion, Stalin challenged 
Bukharin to join in condemning 'the RigliE deviation 1 . 1 On 23 April 
Bukharin was deprived of his post at the head of the Third Inter¬ 
national; on 2 June Tomsky was demoted from command of the trade- 
union apparatus'. On 17 November the Central Committee accepted 
removal of Bukharin from the Politburo. Without attempting a futile 
rearguard action Bukharin, Tomsky and Rykov signed a public 
declaration: 

We consider it our duty eo say that in this dispute the Party and 
Its Central Committee were right. Our views . . . showed them¬ 
selves to be mistaken. 5 

Nevertheless, in mid-ipJO Tomsky also wa^ dropped from the Polit¬ 
buro, Six mouths later Rykov followed him out; at the same time he 

1 Stalin, 4 On ihe Right deviation In the V.K.P. (h)' (S June StKhm^nua, 

XII, IQ* 

1 Pfdvd a, 2.6 November iffrp* 
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was replaced by Molotov as chairman of die Council of People's 
Commissars, Four more Stalin tipparaScluki were added 10 the Polit¬ 
buro; the personal dictatorsiiip of the Part)' boss was complete. 

Although the Parry was scarcely disturbed by this rounding-out of 
Stalin's control over ic p there began at this rime at a lower level the 
policy of savage reprisal (hat was soon to reach startling proportions in 
the Party ‘purge 1 trials. Even in the middle "twenties G.G.F,U* 
accumulated some thousands of prisoners, principally at its labour 
camp on die Solovetsky Islands, in die ‘White Sea, but these were 
mainly "former people’ or ‘politicals*. With die coming of piatiktka* 
O.G.P.U.’s activities were much expanded, embracing the doomed 
Nepmen (private traders), the kulaks and other resistant peasants, and 
engineers, technicians and odier members of the 'bourgeois' intelligent¬ 
sia. As early as March 1928 a "show triaf was staged of administrative 
and technical personnel in die Donets coal mines, This ‘Shakhry" trial 
was followed by a long series of prosecutions of Specialists" whenever 
failures of planned economy became an open scandal. Among them 
were death sentences on three prominent railway experts (May 1929) 
and on forty-eight ‘counter-revolutionary wreckers" in the food indus¬ 
try (September 1930). Most conspicuous of all was the show trial of 
Professor R anmn and seven other engineers, alleged to have organized 
an "Industrial Party* in a plot with the French general staff (November- 
December 1930). In March 1931, Professor Groman, who had insisted 
that the "Plan* targets were unrealistic, and thirteen other "specialists* 
were convicted of conspiring with Mensheviks in exile. 

The technique of using scapegoats among the intelligentsia and 
charging them with collaboration with foreign "imperialist" enemies 
of the Soviet Union had early proved its value. Yet ic had its d rawbacks 
in destroying the morale and paralysing the initiative of the technical 
personnel so necessary eo the success of industrialization. Even die 
Webbs later ruefully admitted that, although in their opinion the facts 
of disloyalty to socialist principles justified die prosecutions, die Ram- 
zin trial 

inaugurated a veritable reign of tenor against the intelligentsia. 
Nobody regarded himself as beyond suspicion. Men and women 
lived in daily dread of arrest. Thousands were sent on admin btra- 
rive exile to distant parts of the country. Evidence was nor 
necessary. The title of engineer served as sufficient condemnation. 
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Tiie jails were filled. Factories languished from lack of technical 
leadership, . . . l 

With characteristic lack of hesitation, Stalin went into reverse (23 June 
1931) and demanded an end to 'spetz-baiting'. Professor Ramain was 
released from prison and restored to duty. 

Tlie practice of shifting responsibility, however, was too temptingly 
easy to be wholly abandoned The difficult cimes of 19)1-1932 and 
especially the hardsliips of the winter of 1932-1933 produced a revival * 
with even greater emphasis on foreign connivance with the ‘wreckers'. 
In January 1933, six British Metro-Vickers engineers and thdr Russian 
accomplices' were subjected to a show trial for alleged sabotage of 
electric power stations. Imprisonment of two of the Britons resulted in 
a British embargo on imports from the Soviet Union; only the change 
in the international Outlook attendant on the rise of Hitle r to power in 
Germany enabled die new Soviet foreign minister, Maxim Litvinov, 
to secure a resumption of trade relations at die price of release of die 
convicted engineers. Despite this and other prosecutions, Stalin was, 
however, moving toward Iris 1935 substitution of the slogan, 'Person¬ 
nel decides everything for his earlier dictum that ^Technique derides 
everything^ 

The need for a gready increased supply of personnel with adequate 
technical training had been becoming ever more obvious. This 
required thorough overhaul of the educational system and abandon¬ 
ment of Lunacharsky's eaeperimentalism. From 1929, under the 
direction of Bubnov, who had proved himself as a work-horse in 
organizing the seizure of power and later in managing the Red Army 
under Voroshilov, discipline was reintroduced. School children were 
again uniformed, and the 'complex' method of education w as aban¬ 
doned. Even in the universities the academic hierarchy reappeared, and 
traditional subjects of study again began to receive honour. Pokrovsky 
was given a state funeral Stalin serving as a pall-bcacer (1932), but his 
policies were almost immediately subjected eo attack. Major emphasis 
was placed on technical institutes, though in them accelerated training 
and narrow subject-matter specialization proved severe handicaps to 
the students 5 educational development. 

1 Webb, ow dL f H, f f 3. 

1 Stalin, speech in Kremlin palace at graduation of Red Army Cadets (4 May 
193 s). in Ltmmfma (nth cd), p. 490. 
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Like the tsars of olden days, from Ivan the Terrible to Peter 
the Great, the Bolsheviks also drew as heavily as possible on the 
resources of foreign brains* lured to Russia by promises of golden 
gains. Americans were on the whole preferred, both because the 
United States was politically - and militarily - remote and because 
American industrial "know-how* was most admired A visitor to 
Moscow even in 3937 could not fail to be impressed by the lavish 
display in store windows of Henry Ford's book| and a contract with 
Ford Motors much assisted the building of die Gorky (formerly N izhny 
Novgorod) tractor and automobile plants; the new word Fordiciza- 
tion 1 became acclimatized in the Russian language. Among other 
prominent American advisers were Thomas Donald Campbell* a 
Montana wheatgrower* and Colonel Hugh Lincoln Cooper, who 
supervised the building of the threat Dnicprosttoi power station. 

Planning brought no bsicfits to Soviet literature* which went 
through its drabbest period Gorky, to be sure, returned to Russia in 
r9^9 T but devoted his energy to assisting others instead of writing 
himself. Malabo vsky, in spite of Stalin 5 accolade as the best and most 
talented poet of our Soviet period * committed suicide in 193 °* From 
1928 the litcrary r scene was controlled by the Russian Association of 
Proletarian Wntcrs (ELA.P.P.J. which exercised over authors 'social 
command'* complete with 'shock brigades" patterned on the factories. 
The mechanically constructed output of these years holds little interest. 
Exception must be made for occasional lapses by those whom Trotsky 
had called "fcllow-cravellcrs" {sputmki) into psychological studies in 
the Russian tradition of the nineteenth century'. Among them were 
Leonov’s Sot, in which inner spiritual doubts manage to show through 
depiction of die technical details of industry, and Boris F ill 1 iak s / /is 
Volga pm into the Caspian Sea, in which the industrialization pro¬ 
gramme was even more subordinated to the psychological problems of 
the engineers. 

In 1932, largely because of Gorky^s protests, R.A.P.P. was dissolved 
by' order of the Central Committee of the Party* and Russian writers 
were set comparatively free so long as they observed the canons of an 
undefined ^socialist realism . Taking advantage of the fact that self- 
criticism' was permitted and even encouraged so long as it dealt w irk 
abuses in practice and not with orthodox principles, such w rite ts as 
Valentin Kataiev ventured to resume the sort of satire that had been 
best embodied in his Embtzzkrs {19*7). Stih more daring were the 
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deftly humorous short stories of Mikhail Zoshchcnko. Among novelists, 
A* N. Tolstoi interrupted his work on The Road to Calvary to write his 
Peter I, in which the tsar was represented as ’the first Bolshevik'* 
Sholokhov, interrupting hb Quiet Don, produced (1932^1933} Virgin 
Soil Upturned, by far the finest product of Soviet literature in this 
period- Soviet poetry remained underground, and the drama, though 
plays were turned out in abundance, failed to shake ofi its wooden 
propaganda character. 

Russian music in this period also produced little of merit, despite 
Prokofiev's permanent return in 1932. His activity was mainly con¬ 
fined to composition of ballets, culminating in his Romeo atsd Juliet 
(1935). Shostakovich’s Third Sympliony (1930) was well described as a 
^proletarian tract in tones \ 'raucous and blatant'. His ballets were 
failures, though one of his operas. Lady Mnebcth of Altfcnsb, composed 
in 1930-1932 in the manner of Bcrg T s proto-Nazi Wozzeck* achieved 
a tremendous success in 1934. 

Tn this period Soviet diplomacy experienced a 'rum 1 as sharp as those 
in industry and agriculture. At die time of ihe launching of the First 
F.Y.P., Russia still regarded friendship with Germany as the first 
principle of her foreign policy, a buttress against the much talked-of 
'imperialist' aggression expected from the former Entente Powers. In 
192 7 Great Britain had broken off diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union, and France was only Jess cool, while the United States persisted 
ita ignoring the existence of the Bolsheviks. In 1928 Russia barely 
managed to get herself included in the Kcllogg-Briand Pact ‘renounc¬ 
ing 1 war as an instrument of national policy. The following year, 
however, the second MacDonald government raumed relations with 
Russia, and in 1930 Litvinov, assuming full charge of Soviet foreign 
policy, began to proclaim that 'peace is indivisible". 

The Third International continued to be an obstacle to mutual 
confidence. Its Sixth Congress (1928) had once more proclaimed the 
need for world revolution. An extensive programme reaffirmed the 
importance of all means of struggle, whether legal or illegal, and made 
the direction of Moscow more explicit. Yet the official policy of the 
Soviet government was assiduously devoted to maintenance of good 
relations with the capitalist world, trade with which was so vital to 
piatiklka* 

In this respect the timing of the 'Plan’ proved to have been bad; the 
world depression, which so seriously affected capitalist industry from 
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the latter part of 1919, was preceded by a great fall on the world 
market of prices of agricultural products and raw materials. These were 
precisely the commodities cm- export of which Russia was relying to 
pay for imports of machinery . The Soviet Union was caught by the 
necessity either of pumping out vastly greater quantities of her all too 
scanty resources or of curtailing her imports and thus sacrificing her 
programme of industrialization. Her choice of die former course 
naturally made world prices fall all the more precipitately and led to 
accusations that by deliberate ^dumping* she was trying to undermine 
die stability of the capitalist structure. Onset of the industrial depress 
sion h tumbling prices of the goods Russia coveted, brought her some 
relief and at the same time increased the willingness of capitalist 
countries, overwhelmed by unemployment* to do business with 
her. 

The increasingly critical situation in Germany, which by 1933 P LlC 
die Nazis into power, had a profound further effect on Russian foreign 
policy. Initially, Russia had remained unperturbed by growing Nazi 
strength p which was accompanied by a sharp rise also in the Communisc 
vote. Apparently the Russian Bolsheviks underestimated the Nazis 
much as others had underrated the Bolsheviks in 1917; at the moment, 
they trusted that destruction of die Weimar Republic w r ould permit 
the Communists to take over in Germany and dins at one stroke vastly 
increase Soviet power in a perishing capitalist world. Any lingering 
traces of such a notion were removed by the outlawing of the Com¬ 
munists and by the bloodbath of 1934* hi w hich Hider demonstrated 
the power of his organization. 

The disappearance of Germany as Russia's staunch ally was re¬ 
inforced by the political overturn at die 1932 elections in the United 
States. The new American ad mint strati on* unhampered by traditional 
policy and in an atmosphere of emergency, was able to come to an 
understanding with Soviet Russia. In return for promises of abstention 
from revolutionary propaganda and even of willingness to discuss a debt 
setdement, the United States of America at length extended Af jure 
recognition to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. In Europe 
good rotations between Russia and the West were even more strongly 
cemented. In 1934, at the moment that Germany officially ceased to be 
a member of the League of Nations, the Soviet Union stepped into her 
place; what had been an + miperialisE conspiracy* against the Soviet 
Union now became the main bulwark of die democratic world 
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against 'Faidsm*. Widi France in particular relations became extremely 
close; Laval concluded with Russia an agreement (i 93 S) strongly 
suggestive of the Dual Alliance of 1894. On her other frontier, too, in 
the Far East, Russia consolidated her position' despite recurrent 
friction over fishing rights and border clashes, Russia accepted estate 
lishmcnt of Japanese control over the newly founded state of 
Manehukuo (formerly Manchuria) and offered (1933) ta *dl 10 this 
puppet of her old enemy her half-interest in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway f° r a minima] sum, an agreement that was consummated 
early in 1935- Tims Soviet Russia, though still in a defensive rather 
ill an an offensive posture, was again taking her place in world politics. 
If she found herself in friendly alignment with the very countries from 
which she had expected the worst and 10 the destruction of whose 
governments her rulers were committed, it is but an illustration of the 
truism that 'politics makes strange bcdfeUowsV 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

Among works previously cited, Baykov is for economic developments 
of fundamental importance. The studies ol Soviet financing by HoJz- 
man and by Davies, bodi previously mentioned, are here very valuable. 
Dob Vs Soviet Economic Development Since igtj docs not wholly 
maintain the standard of his earlier work; Schwartzs Russia's Soviet 
Economy is heavily based on the New VbrJt rimer. For a Russian inter¬ 
pretation, to which the Webbs lent the prestige of their names, see 
Soviet Commmism: A New Civilization? For an official popularization 
by the vice-chairman of Gosplan, later promoted to be Peoples Com¬ 
missar of Finance and liquidated in the Great Purge, see Grinko, The 
Five-Year Plan of the Soviet Union. Among journalists 1 accounts, 
Chamberlin's Soviet Russia and Russia s Ron Age , Scott's Behind the 
LWs, and Hindus^ Humanity Uprooted are the best. On collectivization, 
Volin's Survey of Swirl Russian Agriculture and Jasny's Socialized 
Agriculture of the U.S.S.R* should be consulted. 

On political developments, Fainsod, already cited, is the most 
outstanding, Towstcr continues to be very valuable for reference, 
Wolin and Slusser, The Soviet Secret Police T and Fcdotoff White, The 
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Growth of the Red Amy, are good on special aspects. Bdoff's Foreign 
Polity of Soviet Russia is excellent. 

On cultural developments, in addition to works previously cited, 
may be mentioned Brown’s Proletarian Episode in Russian Literature, 
ipsS-ipji, and Eastman’s drtisfi in Uniform. 
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Purgatory 

1934-1939 


With respect to economic conditions the years 1934.-1939 were for 
Russia's rulers much easier than had been the early years of intensive 
industrial izatiou. Ft is true that * Bolshevik tempo 1 had created or 
exacerbated many difficulties. Hasty absorption of masses of new 
industrial workers had magnified the problem of an inadequate core 
of skilled workers, 'special is ts\ and competent managerial personnel; 
the turnover of workers was extremely rapid; cadi year the number of 
new workers hired and of old workers lost both exceeded the average 
number employed, thus interfering with continuity' of production, 
"Labour discipline' had deteriorated badtv; voluntary absenteeism 
reached zk per cent of the possible working days. Average productivity 
had seriously declined; and huge increases in quantity' had been balanced 
by worsening of the quality' of production. 

On the other hand, the huge increase in the volume of production h 
at least of heavy industry p was a fact. No one could deny that Russia's 
industrial potential had made enormous strides upward. Even in 
agriculture, once the opposition of the ‘kulaks' hod been broken by 
force and collectivization had been made somewhat palatable 10 the 
mass of the peasants, production had reached new levels substantially 
above pre-war yields. The good harvest of 1933 was followed by a 
scries of successful ynn. Even the bad year 1936 gave a yield above 
1913, and in 1937 the grain crop was 50 per cent above that of 1913, 

These circumstances made it possible to contemplate the abolition 
of rationing* which had been progressively reintroduced from the first 
years of the F.YJ\ The desirability' of doing away with rationing was 
almost as dearly evident as had been the necessity of abandoning War 
Communism fourteen years earlier. Centralized distribution of market- 
able products, whether industrial or agricultural* had resulted in great 
unevenness, with glut at some times and places and extreme scarcity' at 
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others. Planning of distribution on the basis of a theoretical average 
consumer" meant that the individual had to take what was offered 
him. Without consumer control it proved impossible to regulate 
standards of quality. The consumer was treated with contempt and 
often forced to buy goods he did not want in order to be permitted to 
buy also what he needed. Despite ‘planned’ prices and officially 
published check-lists, actual prices varied widely. Particular difficulty 
was caused by else fact chat the quantities of goods available at ration 
prices differed w ith the official status of the individual; consequently, 
the purchasing power of different categories of the pop ulation depen¬ 
ded not only on the number of roubles they earned but also on die 
proportion of their needs they must cover at the higher ‘commercial' 
prices. It was a circumstance that made almost impossible the planning 
of wage-rates to achieve the desired incentive effect- ihus, state 
purposes as well as individual consumer interests demanded derationing. 

In the course of 193s, therefore, rationing was gradually abolished. 
A system of fixed prices was, however, retained, at a level nearer to the 
old ‘commercial’ prices than to die much lower ration prices. A 
consequent sharp rise in sale prices of agricultural products entailed 
substantial increases in industrial wage-rates, but increases in industrial 
prices in consonance with raised production costs were avoided by 
adjustments in taxation. The 'turn-over tax, introduced in 1930, 
supplied more chan half the total receipts of the stare budget Its main 
purpose, however, was its deliberate use for the purpose of redistribut¬ 
ing the national income through the price mechanism; instead of 
allowing economic enterprises to make whatever profit they individu¬ 
ally could on the basis of effective consumer demand, the stare siphoned 
off profits, sometimes exorbitant, for its own purposes. In simplest 
terms, the tum-over tax was set as a percentage of the planned transfer- 
price of any given industrial commodity; it was not calculated on 
actual cost of production, even including planned profit needed for 
main tenance of the enterprise. Tlius the difference between the cost of 
production of a commodity and the price it fetches as an item in the 
general expenditure on consumption of a society 1 could be gathered 
into the state budget and used for purposes wholly unrelated to the 
enterprise in quartern. If the spread between production costs and 
transfer price increased, the rate of tax was raised; if the spread de¬ 
creased, the rate of tax was lowered- For most agricultural products the 

1 Baykov, Development of the Soviet Economic SyfUm t p. 3G7. 
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turn-over lax was a fixed sum per unit sold. The abolition of rationing 
much increased the volume of sales of agricultural products subject to 
tum-over tax; at the new fixed price levels for sale of agricultural 
products, which included specially high rates of tum-over lax, there 
was naturally a great rise (from 4,574 million roubles lei 1934 to 20,720 
million in 1935) in Budget revenues from this source. This quadrupling 
of tax receipts from agriculture permitted a reduction ill rates of turn¬ 
over tax on industrial products, thus keeping their price down despite 
rising labour costs. 

Retention of fixed priccs l which applied generally except in 'kolkhoz 
trade*, did not, however, alter the fact that freedom of choice, both as 
to quantity and as to quality, bad been restored to the consumer. 
Notwithstanding the monopolistic character of Soviet trade and 
industry, he could not fail, by the nature of Jiis response to goods 
offered for sale, profoundly to affect Soviet planning, however 
indirectly. Theoretically, in a ^planned' as contrasted with a 'com¬ 
petitive" productive system, it might be easier to avoid all the problems 
of stimulating creative initiative instead of stifling it by patent rights 
and royalties that, by creating monopoly rights, so often hinder, 
instead of promoting, the wide application of new' inventions. Yet the 
relationship of consumer to producer was fundamentally the same 
as in any other form of capitalist society. The main difference was that, 
in a society w here production of consumer goods remained quanti¬ 
tatively inadequate, it was more difficult for the consumer to reject 
goods on account of their poor quality. Whereas the private capitalist, 
whether individual or corporation, lias a direct interest in satisfying 
die consumer because of the effect on profits, managenteni Ln die 
planned' economy was concerned with fulfill i tig quantitative plans, 
even at die price of skimping on quality. To measure quantity to 
easy, but qualitative results arc not readily expressed in any indices 
which 'planning* could take Into Statistical account. It was quite clear 
chat fixed prices did not reflect and could not guarantee qualitative 
results. Remedy was sought in prescribing norms of product in terms 
of quantities of raw material supplied to industry, in the hope that, by 
strict enforcement coupled with a system of bonuses for management, 
quality could be linked to quantity. 

[n the middle of the Second Five Year Plan, therefore, the quanti¬ 
tative target for 1935 , the year of derationing, was cut back from the 
19 per cent increase the "Plan 1 had prescribed for 1934; the new annual 
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plan specified only a r6 per cent increase, for emphasis was now to be 
put on quality. The sequel was remarkable: die actually achieved 
quantitative increase in 193s was reckoned at 20 per cent {as compared 
with S'9 per cent in t933 and 14-9 per cent in 1934 ); quality was hailed 
as substantially improved; and for the first time in the history of 
Soviet planning the rise in labour productivity and die reduction of 
production costs were greater than had been planned for the year. 

For 1936 the quantitative goal was again raised (to 23 per cent); a 
strikingly novel feature was that for this year the percentage increase 
in light industry was now* planned to be greater than that in heavy 
industry, In part, the results were very encouraging; an increase in 
production of over 30 per cent was achieved, without substantial 
increase in the size of die labour force. This rise in productivity was, 
however, balanced by the failure of quality to improve; die proportion 
of sub-standard goods turned out was regarded as very shocking, and a 
large number of cases of embezzling were announced, with the result 
that a wave of'wreckers’ trials’ and a purge of inefficient or corrupt 
management characterized the succeeding year. 

The animal plan for 1937, the last year of die Second F.Y.P,, set a 
20 per cent increase, with the rate for light industry again slightly 
exceeding that for heavy industry. In an effort to improve quality it 
was ordered that 'filfilment of the plan by an enterprise must be judged 
not by its gross output, but by the output of finished and perfect 
production’. 1 The stated goals were not achieved, but early in the year 
it was announced that ’the Second F.Y.P. in regard to the most 
important brandies of the national economy has been fulfilled ahead 
of schedule. . . ,’ 2 Official figures show that the output of means of 
production, including armament industries, was in terms of roubles 
actually well ahead of the official Second F.Y.P. ( 55’2 thousand million 
roubles instead of 45*5); i n terms of tons of product, the metallurgical 
industries had done best; coal, however, though die output was 
quadruple the 1913 figure, had seriously lagged behind the Plan {128 
million tons instead of 152$). The excess of gross output of heavy 
industry over the target set at the beginning of die Second F.Y.P. was 
not wholly wiped out by the failure of the output of consumers’ goods 
(40*3 thousand million roubles instead of a predicted 47 "2): in terms 
of volume, Russia in 1937 produced not quite 3,500 million metres 

1 Nufedna-khaFtititvennyi plan fa l $37 p. IS* 

* Za l ndmtrialh* , 29 April 1937* 
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of cotton textiles instead of an anticipated 5-1 thousand million (as 
against 2,250 million in 1913). 

Any attempt to compare accomplishments during the period of the 
Second F.Y.P. with earlier industrial progress, even under the First 
F.Y.P., is of course confused by die face that development of branches 
of industry previously non-existent in Russia invalidates comparison 
in terms of roubles. What can be more confidently stated is r however, 
the great success of the capital construction programme from 1932 to 
1937: under the First F r Yd\ estimated costs had been greatly exceeded* 
but only 60 per cent of construction had really gone into production; 
under the Second F.Y.P.* without exceeding anticipated investment* 
S7 per cent of the expenditure was producing results. The tremendous 
increase in capital equipment was itself one of the major factors in 
increasing the productivity of labour; instead of die planned increase 
of 63 per cent. Sorter statistics were able ro claim an 82 per cent actual 
increase in labour productivity' in these five years. In order further co 
stimulate managerial efficiency by increasing responsibility, a beginning 
was made in 1936 in withdrawing state subsidies to industries that 
failed to earn a profu, In turn, it was necessary to overhaul the tech¬ 
nique of fixing prices, and the administrative structure of industry was 
again revised in die direction of greater cen tralization of authority in 
Moscow. At die same time, the establishment of a director's fund, 
receiving a small percentage of planned profits and half of profits 
beyond the 'Plan', gave added personal incentive to on-the-spot 
managers. 

The best evidence of the psychological success of die principle of 
piatihiku is the fact that completion of the Second F.Y.P. was immedi¬ 
ately followed by announcement of die bunching of a Third. The 
proposed capital investment in industry was doubled, while the 5:1 
ratio between investment in heavy industry (Group A) and in pro¬ 
duction of consumers' goods (Group E) was retained. The 1935-1936 
pretence that output of consumers' goods would rise faster than output 
of the means of production was dropped. The percentage goal for 
rise in gross production was somewhat reduced (from 2147 per cent 
approved for the Second F.Y.P. to 192 per call), but chat of Group A 
was raised (from 197-2 per cent to 207 per cent) and that for Group B 
lowered (from 233-6 per cent to 172 per cent). The war clouds 
emanating from Nazi Germany were allowed to obscure Stalin’s 
emphasis on life is becoming jolly 1 . 
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In (he Third F.Y.P., i( was emphasized, new construction in old- 
established and over-concentrated industrial centres such as Moscow, 
Leningrad. Kharkov and Rostov was to be forbidden in favour of 
development of'economically focal points' such as the lower Volga 
region or the Urals, and even of Central Asia and the Far East, In 
similar spirit, ‘gigantomama* (Lc- the traditional emphasis on huge 
‘super-plants’) was vigorously condemned , 1 Completion of tlte Third 
f Y,P. was prevented by the outbreak of war with Germans jn 1941- 
in die three preceding years output of capital goods, in terms of roubles, 
increased over 50 per cent (one-quarter of the five-year goal) whi c 
output of consumers’ goods increased by less than one-thud [un cr 
one-fifth of the goal). Thus, throughout the period, production at 
consumers* goods, always subordinated in the ‘Flans’, was in practice 
even further sacrificed to development of die means of production 
and the growth of the armament industries. 

On the eve of die Second World War, Russia w as hi some fields of 
industry one of the world’s leading producers, though recovery from 
depression had on the whole improved the relative position of die 
Western world. According to the favourite Soviet yard-suck, steel 
production, Russia had slipped back from second to third place; despite 
Russia’s magnificent effort, which had trebled her steel output, simple 
return of the United States to pre-depression levels had reduced the 
ratio of Russian to American production From 1:2 to 1:3. The Soviet 
Union had pulled well ahead of Great Britain as a steel producer, but 
had been unable to keep pace with resurgent Germany. Coal produc- 
tic, TV in die Soviet Union bad merely doubled* and Russia held only 
fourth place in the world. Output of electricity had increased much 
more rapidly; as also in petroleum production, Russia was second only 
to the United States. In terms of per capita production, of course, 
Russia was still not a seriously industrialized country-, and in con¬ 
sumers’ goods even the absolute figures were not at all impressiv c. 

There were also die problems of poor quality- and of high labour 
cost arising from low- output per worker. In the period i 934 “ipJp 
efforts even more strenuous than before were made to realize Lenin s 
often stressed ambition to introduce 'labour discipline, for no one 
had ever doubted that he had been right in his insistence that no 
approach could be made to the achievement of communism, as 

1 KommaMilUhtikaUiParmi Sovmkogo Saii^a V * - - [1I » 
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distinct from ' socialism'* without a vast increase in individual pro¬ 
ductivity, The year of derationing was therefore marked also with 
advancement (4 May 1935) of Stalin's new slogan, 'personnel decides 
every thing*. 

On 30 August i gy$ it was triumphantly announced that a Donets 
miner named Stakhanov had, in the presence of official witnesses, 
hew r ed 102 tons of coal in a six-hour shift: the average had been six or 
seven tons a shift, as against ten to seventeen in Ruhr mines: Stakhanov 
had thus earned for himself 225 roubles, more than a Russian miner's 
average monthly wage. This feat had been accomplished, not by 
superhuman physical effort, hue by a new division of labour; Stakhanov 
had concentrated on his own particular job and had left everything 
else to unskilled workers; at the same time he had studiously avoided 
all wasted motion, thus introducing rhythm 1 into his labour. His 
example was promptly emulated by other highly skilled and specially 
trained workers, who in some cases even outdid Stakhanov's record- 

'Stakhanovism* w r as at once applied to oilier occupations; in the 
Gorky automobile works a forgeman, Busygin, and his crew turned out 
127 crankshafts, an hour as against standard American output of joo; 
in cotton textiles a woman weaver, Vinogradova, successfully tended 
144 automatic looms, whereas the very- highest American records 
were stated to be 90 to 100 looms; even agriculture was affected. Every 
encouragement was given to the widest possible spread of the new' 
device, including specially high piece-work wage-rates lor those who 
qualified as 'Stakhano vires’. Workers whose own ambition did not 
drive them to participate in using the new techniques suffered absolute 
as well as relative loss of wages. Periodic revision of "production norms', 
calculated to yield the equivalent of a reasonable time-rate, reduced 
previously established piece-work rates; whenever a visit by Stakhano- 
vites demonstrated the possibility of increasing average individual 
output, the old norms w r cre unceremoniously raised. The conse^ 
quences were not always what the Party had hoped for: apart from 
sabotage and even murder of Stakhanovites by ordinary' workers* it 
was officially admitted that 'as a reaction there has been a drop in 
labour productivity, and labour has been leaking away from the 
Donbas? and that m the Donbas high individual records and yet a 
low' average standard of work in cod-mining 1 * w as the mle. 

1 Zu IndusttiaBzoisau^ 30 June 193-6. 

* PtavJa, io June 193d. 
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Yet on tiie whole the outcome was beneficial to die state a* employer. 
By 1938 it was officially stated that 41 -4 per cent of all industrial wor¬ 
kers had become Sfcakhanovites< Overall labour productivity did in¬ 
crease very substantially. In 1937 output per worker employed in heavy 
industry was more than double what it had been in 193in construc¬ 
tion and in railway transport die improYcmenr, though less* was 
substantial. The increase in the number of workers no longer had to 
keep pace with increase in production. In the period of the First F.Y.P, 
(1928-1932) the total number of wage-workers in all branches of the 
national economy had doubled (rising from 11,600*000 to 22,900,000); 
average yearly wages had also doubled (from 7°3 t0 I ? 4^7 roubles)* 
From 1932 to 1936 numbers of wage-workers increased only to 
27,800,000. permitting average annual wages to be raised to 3,467 
roubles without much more than doubling the wages fund That these: 
figures bore little relation to 'Plan anticipations (15*674*^3® to be 
employed in 1932 and 29,641,000 in 3937, at average annual wages of 
994 and 1,755 roubles* respectively) is beside the point. Heavy' invest¬ 
ments ill capital construction, aided by Stakhanovism and by the 193 7 
purge of managers who owed their places to past Parry services rather 
than to their abilities, were at last bearing fruit. 

It should be emphasized that StakJaanovism was not simply a 
continuation of'shock 1 techniques and 'socialist competition. The old 
incentives had appealed to the morale of workers and had been 
accompanied by no immediate improvement ui the material condition 
of the participants. It had been a question of extra clTore tor no extra 
pay in the hope of more rapid “building o! socialism . In contrast, 
Stakhanovism stressed the material advantage to the individual worker 
who submitted to the necessary training. As Molotov explained in 
What is Stakhanovism? ( 1935 )- 

Counting minutes and seconds during one's work, introducing a 
rhythm, observing a definite sequence, and establishing system 
in all the processes of work* mean putting an end eo the indifference 
to shameful stoppages of machinery and wasee of time; it means 
introducing culture in one s works It is therefore not a question 0 f 
overstrain on die part of die worker but of a cultured attitude 
towards work. 1 

1 Molotov* Ji Fkat jj .5rtijfcA tinovUm* (speech at First All-Union Conference of 
Stakhanovites, 16 November pp- 
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Molotov* whose position as chairman of Sovnartom made him in 
effect Chairman of the Board of die whole of Soviet industry and 
trade* added, however: 

One has only to men tion that m the case of many Stakhanovites 
die direct impetus to Jiigh productivity of labour is a simple 
interest in increasing their earnings in order to show that the 
Stakhanav-Buiygbi-Viiiogradova movement can be understood 
by die ordinary working mm* can be understood by any working 
woman. .. . The Scakhanovitcs are not exceptional people, every 
marker am become a Stakhmiotdtz* 

As ui any other form of capitalist sodetVj differential wage-rates and 
bonuses had always been a major factor in attracting labour to die 
branches of industry where it was most wanted, in convincing workers 
of the need to improve their skill, and in stimulating [hem to greater 
individual effort- Yet die problem of fixing wage-rates w as fraught 
with very great difficutries* and Soviet economists w ere well aware of 
die constant recurrence of serious maladjustments. Emergency changes 
in rates might solve current problems with respect to particular 
production problems* but they seriously upset calculations of labour 
costs and thus drrew out of balance the planned relationship between 
production and consumption, disorganizing the whole planning 
mechanism. 

From 193S onwards increased care was given to the fixing of wages 
and salaries appropriate to die anticipated results. The process was 
assisted by the fact that as a result of the 1937 management purge the 
proportion of qualified executives was much increased. As an added 
inducement to efficient management there was introduced die practice 
of allowing s personal salaries + . , up to one and a half times the usual 
amount for the particular post" 1 ; the maximum limit for such indivi¬ 
dualized executive compensation was set at from five to seven times 
the current average wage, depending on the branch of industry 
involved. 

The new policy of emphasizing individual material rewards did not 
put an end to the older policy of social incentives. At the end of 1938 

1 Decree of Council of Peoples Commissars (39 August 1938)^ m Stdrawt 
pOsMrmtf&m i rarpodafAtnii praviiwi*ttva S^SSJt^ 1938* ^o. 39 (9 Sep [ember 
1938) (*). 
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a hierarchy of medals was set up. At its pinnacle was the title of ‘Hero 
of Socialist Toil’, which, as 

the highest degree of distinction in the field of economic and 
cultural construction is awarded to persons who, by their especially 
outstanding innovating activity in the field of industry, agriculture, 
transport, trade, scientific discoveries and technical inventions, 
have rendered exceptional services to the state, have contributed 
to the rise of the national economy, culture, or science, and to the 
growth of the might and glory of die U.S.S.R. 1 

These awards w ere publicized in the Press and, were granted without 
respect to the type of employment; they represented only* recognition 
that the job had been particularly well done, quite independently of 
the normal value of the task itself Each grade of award carried material 
advantages as well as honour. In 1939 ‘Stalin prizes’, up to 100,000 
roubles each, were awarded to specially distinguished workers, whether 
in the field of production or of culture. Analogous collective material 
rewards were given to model enterprises. 

In addition to positive incentives, penalties for breach of labour 
discipline continued to be widely used. Only a week before establish¬ 
ment of the title of ‘Hero of Socialist Toil’, with its automatic member¬ 
ship in the ‘Order of Lenin’, the system of‘labour books’, containing 
the full employment record of the individual wage-worker, was 
tightened up. Eight days later a decree of the Council of People’s 
Commissars provided that any worker who reported late, took more 
than the permitted lunch period, quit work early, or loafed on the job 
was to be reprimanded or even transferred to lower-paid work; those 
guilty of dircc such infringements in the course of a month or of four 
in two consecutive months are to be dismissed for absenteeism ,■ 
Workers so dismissed could not be taken back for three months; if they 
found employment with some other enterprise, they lost all rights 
accruing from previous employment. Any worker wishing to leave his 
job must give a mouth’s notice. Under an economic system which did 
not admit of involuntary unemployment severe penalties were felt to 
be necessary to ensure labour discipline. 

* Decree of Presidium of Supreme Council (17 December 1538), in Starnik 
laktfnodaterttykh akm'y Q iruJt (and ed,) s p. 3 . 

4 Deere* of Council of People's Comtnlwafs (4 January 1939). in SofcmW 
p&ilanovlt-nii r * ^ °P- No. I (7 JanuUfy 1959). # 
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To reduce labour tumaver, ic was also prodded chat many of the 
rights 'guaranteed* under the 1936 Constitution - disability allow¬ 
ances, vacations with pay* admission to rest-homes, even old-age 
pensions and paid maternity leave - became dependent on the length 
of time the worker had been employed by the particular enterprise. In 
1938 official criticism was directed also at procedures in recruiting fresh 
unskilled workers. The presence of representatives in the same district of 
a number of recruiting agencies ‘gives rise to unhealthy competition 
between different organizations 11 ; from 1939 on labour recruitment in 
any given area was to be monopolized by a single employing agency. 

After the outbreak of war in 1939, though Russia remained at peace 
until 1941, still more drastic measures were taken. On 27 June 1940, 
five days after the Vichy government signed an armistice with Ger¬ 
many, a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ordered change- 
over from die seven-hour to an eight-hour day and from die six-day 
to the seven-day week, with Sunday as a day of rest for all. Ic also 
abolished the right of die worker to change his employment; quitting 
onc P s job widiout special authorization became a criminal offence 
punishable by up to four months in prison. Absenteeism was no longer 
to lead to dismissal; the new penalty was compulsory labour with one- 
quarter deduction from wages for six months. Later in the year a State 
Labour Reserve scheme authorized! conscription annually of 8oo + ooo to 
1*000,000 adolescents* aged 14 to to be trained in special schools as 
industrial workers. 

The question whether the substantial was*c increases after 1932 
raised die standard of living remains moot. Prices also rose, and 
sharply. In the absence of any possibility of constructing a price index 
to discover the purchasing power of wages, no one can speak widi 
assuran ce. In addition* there is die umresolvablc question of the extent to 
which ‘socialized wages*, including along with social insurance 
government expenditures on housing, health, education* public 
libraries and other ‘cultural* services, may have raised the standard of 
living; the obvious gap between theoretical rights of the toilers and 
their actual realization leaves ‘socialized wages 1 a factor of very 
uncertain value in the case of the average' worker. Other factors 
making for uncertainty include die effect of the abolition of unemploy¬ 
ment by means ot terminating unemployment relief payments and the 

1 Decree of Council qf People's Commissars (29 August 1938)* op. du (# a), 
P* *37* 
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rapidly growing proportion of women employed. On the ground of 
their lack of skill, women were for die most part paid at the lowest 
wage scales, but the prevalence of family earnings in 1939 ob viously 
makes comparisons difficult. On the other hand is the incalculable 
effect of collectivization and the consequent break between the 
‘average' urban worker and his roots in the peasant village. All that can 
be said is that, in the opinion of most informed students,, it seems 
probable that the standard of living of the 'average' Russian worker 
did not exceed, if indeed it again reached* the pre^Ipi 4 level from 
which it had been depressed by the launching of the First F.Y.P. 

Of agriculture little need be added to what has already been said 
about its stabilization after 1933 and die increase in crop yields* Even 
the number of head of livestock began again to increase; it is T however, 
important to note that* although almost all the peasants were by this 
rime members of collective farms* half the cattle* sheep and hogs were 
the personal property of individuals* nor ot the collectives. Less than 
two-thirds of gross agricultural production could be attributed to die 
collectives as such, and less than 10 per cent to die stace firms; more 
than one-quarter of all agricultural produce still had co be credited to 
individual small-scale economics, though most of them were carried 
on within die framework of the kolkhczy. 

Li February 1935* detailed statutes were issued governing the B artel\ 
the normal type of collective farm. The Itclkhcz was confirmed in 
permanent possession of its land, though without the right to alienate 
it, even by lease. Within the artel the amount of land that might be 
allotted to an individual was strictly limited, though his rights to 
possession of livestock were somewhat extended and the kolkhoz was 
obliged to make adequate provision of communal fodder for indi¬ 
vidually owned animals* The rights of members and their control over 
management were emphasized. 

The kolkhoz was not a state-owned enterprise; it therefore could not 
expect state subsidies to equalize its receipts with those of neighbouring 
collective farms* About 90 per cent of its marketable grain and a still 
larger proportion of its 'technical' crops (sugar-beet, flax* etc.) were 
taken by the state at fixed prices* either as compulsory deliveries or in 
payments to the M.T. 3 .; although specified quantities of meat* wool* 
hides and milk also had to be delivered to the slate* the proportion was 
much less because so much livestock was individually owned. In 
addition to sales to the state-controlled agencies* which in 193 S were 
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estimated to constitute nearly 40 per cent of the value of the gross 
yield, a certain sliare had to be allocated to the collective expenditures 
and reserve funds. 

Something over a quarter of the collective crops, together with an 
appropriate share of net cash revenues* was distributed among the 
members on the basis of the number of'labour-days 1 they had worked. 
The length of a labour-day depended on the nature of the duties 
discharged by the individual and accordingly varied from a few hours 
in the case of highly skilled work to more chan one solar day for the 
least onerous tasks. Compensation for a labour-day varied both from 
one farm to another and from one season to another, for i t represented a 
proportionate fraction of the total number of labour-days worked by 
all die members of any given collective farm in any given year. A 
constant struggle had to be waged against the tendency' of the peasants, 
with the connivance of their fellows, to avoid collective work in order 
to tend to their own economies. In 1939 it was deemed necessary to set 
1 minimum of labour-days that must be earned by any individual on 
penalty of being expelled from die collective* with loss of all accumu¬ 
lated rights. 

At whatever cost, collectivisation and its sequel had by 1959 
succeeded it] increasing the sown area by one-third compared with 1913 
and bad multiplied the marketable crop of grain and sugar-beet about 
three times; the marketable production of milk had been doubled, and 
that of meat nearly so. An important additional factor in increasing 
the food supply available to the Russian population was that, with 
sharply decreasing need for imported machinery, the quantities lhat 
had co be exported fell oft correspondingly. Disappointing as it was to 
the United States government, total imports into Russia after American 
recognition in 1933 never reached half the volume that had prevailed 
during the world depression; in terms of value, because of depressed 
prices, they were relatively even smaller. 

General improvement in economic conditions took time; it could 
not immediately relax the tensions bequeathed by piattktka and by the 
varied phenomena concomitant with H fivc-yearie T . Internal tension was 
enhanced b y the ominous fact of Germany's acceptance of Hitler, who 
in Me to Kampf had proposed the acquisition of needed Lcbeimmmt from 
Russia. The consequent danger of foreign war had, however, its 
compensations for Russia's rulers. It was all the more possible to 
employ the allegation of foreign conspiracies co justify domestic 
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purges; like mediaeval physicians with their leeches^ like tsarist 
bureaucrats such as Plehve* Stalin found chat the policy of blood-letting 
had a therapeutic effect on his regime. 

There was in truth very considerable danger to its continuance. The 
mass of die collective fanners lived on the edge of subsistence and 
almost ccrtainlv cherished as deep-seated a hostility towards ihe 
government as the peasants ever had cowards that of the tsar, however 
much reverence they had felt toward the concept of their little lather t 
The mass of die workers* notwithstanding die advantages showered on 
Exemplary workers' and die vaunted theory of 'socialized wages * 
had little reason lo rejoice in the form the promised 'workers' republic" 
had taken; over the majority of them* who did not rise to the hair of 
honour and rewards in return for extra coil* constantly hung the threat 
of punitive measures. The old intelligentsia and the remnants of the 
formerly propertied classes naturally had great nostalgia for the old. 
relatively freer days of die tsars, when literature* art and music were 
not subject to government direction and when die future had held 
some promise of individual security for those who did not engage in 
openly revolutionary activity. The subject nationalities continued 
restive in spice of limited cultural autonomy, which did not permit 
them to organize their lives in their own way; not only was the 
percentage of Parry membership lo w in non-Russian areas* but what 
passed as national Communist parties contained a high percentage of 
Russian officials and Parry workers scut to administer these areas. 

None of these hostile currents could* of course, hope to achieve 
anything by overt hostility to the dictatorship of die Communist 
Part)', any more than their predecessors in the preceding generation 
had been able successfully to revolt against the autocracy ot the tsars. 
Only internal decay had so weakened die autocracy that, with complete 
loss of confidence in the person of the ruler, the regime had collapsed 
under die stress of war. 111 some ways die new regime was weaker than 
the old; it lacked the sanctification of centuries of tradition, there 
could not be die same widespread conviction that, however corrupt, 
even evil, the administration might be, it was nevertheless legitimate, 
grounded in something transcending ephemeral human wishes; Stalin 
might be hailed as a genius", even greeted as the little father', and have 
his name tacked on by a hyphen to the still magic name of Lenin; yet 
he could not be more than a transient human being, could not con~ 
fidently project his power into a timeless future, 
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On the other hand, the Communist Party was more efficient* less 
inhibited and more ruthless than had been the tradition-bound tsars* 
Its very newness still gave some ground to hope that the future would 
he brighter than the present. Solidly entrenched on 'the commanding 
height of industry, it wielded power in every comer of the Russian 
economy. Monopolizing all the media of propaganda, it could count 
on mobilizing the youthful aspirations and ideals of each rising genera¬ 
tion, even though those it indoctrinated in their youth might all too 
soon become disillusioned by contact with die realities of life under its 
aegis. In the police, the army, the trade unions and the Komsomol* all 
interlocked with and directed by the Parry, it possessed most up-to-ndaic 
weapons. The position of the new' regime was impregnable so long as 
the Party preserved its unity, but if disputes should arise within the 
Party, no one could foretell the outcome. The leadership was still 
officially collegial, if a significant part of it should attempt to capitalize 
on social or ethnic discontents, it might open a crack that could destroy 
the w r hole edifice. 

In January 1934, at the Seventeenth Party Congress, Stalin boasted 
of die victories won over all deviationist groups: * It must be admitted 
chat the Party' today is united as it has never been before (Stormy, long- 
continued applause)/ 1 In July the political police administration, 
G.G.P.U,* was combined with a newly created All-Union Commit* 
sariat of Internal Affairs (N.K.V.D.)* which also united control of 
ordinary police functions, theretofore relegated to the several 
1 sovereign* member-republics. Ac the time it was widely assumed that 
the intention was to limit the extensive and arbitrary powers of the 
political police. On 1 December of the same year, Sergei Kirov, one 
of Stalin^ most trusted colleagues in the Politburo and head of the 
Party apparatus in Leningrad, was assassinated. Murder was a revolu¬ 
tionary' technique chat had been frequently employed against the 
tsar's regime. The assassin, NLkotaiev, was himself a member of the 
Party; he was officially condemned as 'belonging to an underground 
coimtcr-rrvolutionary terrorist group . . . consisting of former mem¬ 
bers of the Zinoviev opposition *? 

Even before the assassination the doubtful quality of many Party 
members had been giving some concern* Party membership, which 

1 Stalin, S^ckmtnila^ XJI1 T 3^, 

3 History 13 /the Communist Pariynf the Soviet Unim {Bohhcviki% Short Course 
(ttfi cdO, p.^gs. 
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had been less than 25,000 at the beginning of J917* only 115.000 a 
year later, and had passed the half-million mark only in 1920, had by 
the beginning of 1933, including 'candidates', readied 3! million. 
In that year .a purge* principally of newly entered collective farmers 
and workers, had effected a net reduction of nearly 400,000 members 
and over 450,000 candidates; in 193+ continued examination of 
qualifications had reduced the total of members and candidates by 
another 350,000. In this atmosphere die murder of Kirov seemed to 
require even more drastic purgation of the Party. It was not enough to 
shoot Nikolaiev and over a hundred ‘counter-revolutionaries' who 
had been arrested prior to the murder. 

Under Yagoda, an old G.P.U. hand recently promoted to head the 
N.K.V.D., the full force of that organization was now turned on the 
Party membership, and most vigorously on those who had the prestige 
of having joined the Parry before 1917- hi May I 93 J die Society oi 
Old Bolsheviks was dissolved; a few months later Zinoviev and 
Kamenev were arrested. A general screening of all Party members 
resulted in further heavy decline in the number of Party members and 
candidates. Not until August 1936, however, did the immensity of the 
purge become publicly manifest at the first of the show trials of Party 
members. In open court sixteen members of the former 'Left Oppo¬ 
sition’, including Zinoviev and Kamenev, confessed their guilt in 
organizing a terrorist group under the direction of the exiled Trotsky 
and implicated a number of other Old Bolsheviks, including members 
of the ‘Right Opposition’; their reward was prompt execution. A 
mouth later Yagoda was replaced as head of N.K.V.D. by Yezhov, 
and the terror-purge entered on a still more violent phase. 

The ‘Yeathovshchina’ took on incredibly fantastic proportions. In 
January' 1937, the 'Trial of the 17’ officially established the existence of 
a plot to use the military strength of Germany and Japan for the purpose 
of destroying the Soviet Union; under the guidance of Trotsky 
capitalism was to be restored in Russia. The chief figures in this batch 
were Austrian-bom Karl Radek, who had accompanied Lenin and 
Zinoviev on the ‘sealed train’ across Germany in 1917, who had played 
the cliicf role in organizing the German Communist Party, but who 
bad been made the scapegoat in die Third International for the failure 
of the ‘March Action’ in Germany in 1921. and Sokolnikov, who had 
been one of the seven members of the Politburo that had managed the 
seizure of power in November 1917- Thirteen of the defendants were 
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shoe, bur Radek* Sokoluikov and two others escaped with ten-year 
prison sentences m return for their publicly sworn detailed accounts of 
impossible dealings with Trotsky at non-existent places. 

Early in June it was announced that Marshal Tukhachevsky, hero 
of the Warsaw campaign in 1920 and the most important professional 
organizer of the Red Army, and seven other of die most highly placed 
‘commanders 1 had been executed for ‘espionage and treason to the 
Fatherland' 1 in the service of an undefined foreign power; since part 
of the charges had been their alleged willingness to surrender die 
Ukraine, the implication was that Germany was again meant. Presum¬ 
ably because military men were of tougher fibre than civilian Old 
Bolsheviks, or perhaps because their lesser degree of loyalty to the 
Party made them unwilling to sacrifice their reputations for it* the 
trial bad been held in secret. Before the Yczhovsbchina w as over, the 
military, naval and air force high co mman ds had been decimated; 
among many others, a second of the five marshals and four hundred 
officers from colonel up had been liquidated. 

In March 1938 took place the most spectacular of the public trials; 
the I rial ot the 21 centred on the former 'Right Opposition' but 
included also sonic of Stalin’s most prominent tools, Tomsky had 
already been removed, officially by suicide (23 August 1936). Now 
Bukharin and Rykov p who as late as T934 bad been permitted to 
address a Party Congress* lauding Stalin and admitting their own past 
errors, and who in I935 _ i93^ had served as members of a special 
commission to draft a new constitution, were put through the motions 
of public confession of sins, this tune mortal. They admitted a long 
record of treason and espionage, of Mivcrsioiiisnf and 'wrecking'* as 
well as having plotted the murder of Stalin and his colleagues in the 
Politburo, the effect was somew r hac marred by the attempt "of Kresrin- 
sky p another of die defendants, to repudiate admissions lie had made 
in private examination, but the following day he publicly retracted his 
retraction. All three of these former members of the Politburo w r ere 
shot, along with the rest. Among the lesser lights were Christian 
Rakovsky T the Bulgarian from Rumania who had become die chief 
Ukrainian Communist but whose career as an ambassador had been 
cut short by his support of Trotsky, and Grinko, who after serving as 
vice-chairman of Gosplan at the time of the drafting of the First EY.P. 
had been promoted to be All-Union People's Commissar of Finance. 

1 PravAi 7 n June 1937, 
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Most extraordinary of all tht confasions was th at of Yagoda, under 
whose auspices as head of N.K.V k D + the Great Ftifge had begun. He 
now said he had murdered his predecessor, Mcndiinsky, and had tried 
to murder his successor* Yezhov. He accepted responsibility for making 
possible the murder of Kirov and acknow ledged die murders of Gorky 
and of Kuibyshev* die devoted iippuriiuhik whom Stalin had raised w 
the Politburo in 1927. For good measure he added connivance with 
foreign spies and described his plans for seizing the kremlin and 
murdering all the members of the Politburo, 

Thc show trials, with carefully selected and prepared defendants, 
accounted for only an inftnitcsimal fraction of the victims of the 
Yezhovfodiina, The tale of those liquidated included three other 
members or former members of the Politburo, all of whom had been 
known as Stalin stalwarts, as well as additional candidate' members. 
Out of 71 members and 68 candidates elected to the Party's Central 
Committee at the Seventeenth (Victory' ] Congress in 1934 ? only 16 
members and S> candidates survived to appear on the list unanimously 
elected to that body at the Eighteenth Congress m J 939 - Along with 
die top Party leadership and the high command ol die armed forces 
suffered prominent government personnel, the diplomatic service, 
the Comintern, foe Komsomol* the trade-union apparatus and every 
other potential power-centre. As in the dap of Ivan the Terrible and 
his destruction of the bovars, the elimination of each high-placed 
individual was accompanied by liquidation of his personal follow ing. 

Many attempts have been made to explain the success of foe show 
trials. At one extreme, some attribute success in securing public 
confessions of improbable guilt to advanced techniques of mental 
torture, of 'btain-wasbing 1 over a prolonged period* Another explana¬ 
tion offered is that, in their despair at Stalin s total domination* many 
Old Bolsheviks really were guilty of conspiring against him and* when 
detected, cither hoped to escape execution by co-operative admissions 
requested by the regime or simply decided that they might as well fie 
banged for sheep as for lambs, even though they were shot. At the 
other extreme is the version given by Isaac Steinberg, a Left Socialist 
Revolutionary who had fox a few r months, until Brcst-Litovsk, served 
as Commissar of Justice; by reason of his strict Jewish orthodoxy, he 
was known as Yhc kosher commissar, PersonaJK knowing the 
individuals involved and the strength of early Bolshevik fanaticism* he 
in later years stressed the devotion of men like Bukharin to the cause 
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of the Party and maintained that they had willingly sacrificed them¬ 
selves to it by helping to strengthen the legend of its ‘correctness 1 * 
overriding the significance of any individual. Whether one accepts 
this thesis, so reminiscent of the story of Boris and Gleb in the early 
eleventh century* or whether one prefers some other explanation more 
credible to the Western mind and not invoking the concept of a 
"Russian soul\ the fact remains that a handful of prominent Bolshevik 
"has-beens' of varying shades did lend themselves to Stalin’s purposes; 
whatever the motives dot activated the defendants, the trials them¬ 
selves, at which Vyshinsky, who later wrote The Law of the Swift State, 
acquired his reputation as a prosecutor, were in the opinion of sonic 
eminent Western jurists properly conducted* so far as outward 
appearances go. 

In any case, it must be borne in mind that the overwhelming majority 
of those liquidated were tried in secret* if, indeed, the process of their 
condemnation can properly be called trials at all. The parallel to the 
days of the oprichnina, which also had claimed many of its own creators 
as victims, is very striking. It is not surprising that at this time a new 
Sovkino film was produced in which Ivan the Terrible was represented 
as a national hero w r ho had struck down the overweening boyars in the 
interest of the masses they had been oppressing; the part of Prince 
Kurbsky* Ivan's chief opponent, was even played by an actor with 
striking physical resemblance to Trotsky. In addition to the large 
numbers executed, innumerable lesser folk were sent to prisons or to 
labour camps. Typical of many proud references in the Soviet Press is 
the incidental smug remark included in a Pravda item (13 March 1937) 
on the construction of the Moscow-Volga Canal: 

there are engaged on the canal a large number of prisoners who, 
for the first time* are being brought into contact with labour and 
are attending a good school of labour re-education . 1 

The most conservative estimates, which of course cannot be proved, 
put the number of sufferers at at least seven million, if not double that 
figure. 

Though much remains — and probably will long remain — obscure 
abou t ch e G rcat I urge, it is reasonably clear that the whole explanation 
cannot be assigned to tile ket that Stalin was 'too rough 1 . This phrase 
of Lenin s* penned in 192 3, was very useful to Staling Successors when, 
1 Pravda, 13 March 1937. 
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in the years of jockeying with each other for dorninartce T they admitted 
that; along with great services to the Soviet Union, he had been guilty 
also of grave "errors'; rehabilitation of die reputations of some of the 
victims of the purge helped to tide over difficulties in die *de-Staliniza- 
tion process of 1956, Yet it is fairly obvious that Stalin was not a 
madman and that it was nor only Stalin's personal position that was at 
stake in die 1930s, 

The security of the regime itself apparently demanded the utmost 
"monolithic 1 character of the power structure. No autocracy can 
function on the basis of the omniscience and omnipresence of one man; 
it has to depend on a powerful bureaucracy, constructed of specialized 
segments, which wield the actual power. If the autocrat has hereditary 
authority, his servants may dominate him but cannot replace him; but 
when the power is theoretically "collegial", the danger of a schism in the 
leadership is ever present. Every personal empire built up by a 
powerful official may be used to rally popular discontents and therefore 
constitutes a threat to every other segment of the bureaucracy. A split 
at the top threatens not only the dictator but also all his underlings who 
are not privy to the "deviation 1 . Since a threat to Stalin was also a 
threat to most of his associates, he was able to rally even his own 
enemies, actual or potential, against each other and thus in the end to 
extirpate them wholesale. 

Another, though almost certainly unintentional, factor in the purges 
was the circumstance that liquidation of so many powerful persons 
gave opportunity of advancement to younger mcn t who over the 
bodies of die fallen were able to climb into otherwise inaccessible 
positions of power. The ancient sacrificial practice of employing 
scapegoats made such procedures all the easier. In much the same way 
as over-enthusiastic subordinates had rushed the collectivization 
programme faster than the top leadership had intended* over-ambitious 
men found it easy in an atmosphere of fear and tension to denounce 
trusted men in high places and speed them to destruction. As Zhdanov, 
himself one of the new ly risen, reported at the Eighteenth Party 
Congress in 1939, "slanderers 1 and 'calumniators' were busily at work: 

Experience has shown drat in practice die rights of Party members 
arc often violated. There have been frequent cases of bureaucratic 
and hostile elements hounding and persecuting members for 
criticism and self-criticism,* - . 
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The point must be stressed that mass purges [introduced at die 
beginning of the Mew Economic Policy] have played a tremen¬ 
dous part in strengthening the Parry - - - [butj the method of the 
mass purge encourages a formal approach. . . _ [It permits] a 
practice which was widely made use of by career isE elements who 
had made their way into die Party and who tried ro distinguish 
and advance themselves by expelling people from its rants, as 
well as by masked enemies within the Party who endeavoured, by 
the wholesale infherion of penalties, to ruin honest Farcy members 
and to sow unnecessary suspicion in the Party ranks. . . . 

He cited remarks made by Stalin two years earlier that 

As the result of such a hear dess attitude ,,. discontent and bitter¬ 
ness are artificially created in a section of the Party, while the 
Trotskyite double- 4 ealers adroitly seize hold of such embittered 
comrades and skilfully drag than after chemsclves into the morass 
of Trotskyite wrecking, 

Zhdanov himself added arguments later to be directed agattisc Senator 
McCarthy's theory of *guilt by association*: 

A sort of "biological' approach to people, to Party members, has 
become quite a widespread practice. This is a theory by which 
Communists are judged, not by their own deeds, bur by the 
deeds of their relatives, near and distant , . . (Laughter) + + . we 
must stop the practice of half-hearted rehabilitation of reinstated 
members. ... It is wrong to avenge old faults, . . . 

He therefore called for a change in the rules to guarantee 4 an attentive 
approach and careful investigation of accusations brought against 
Pam' members' in order to 'protect the rights of Party members from 
all arbitrary procedures^ 1 

On this note Stalin - of whom Ambassador Davies wrote 

His brown eye is exceedingly kind and gentle. A child would like 
to sir in his lap and a dog would sidle up to him - 1 

called a halt to the purges. In July 1933, Lavrenty Beria p who had spent 
ten years (t 9^ I-I 93 0 ^ 1 Chekist and G,P,LL official before he was 
transferred to Party work, was appointed deputy to Yezhov and took 

1 Zhdanov, Thr Cemmunirt Party of the Sovitt Urnm, pp. 19,35 passim* 

- Davies, Missir>n ta Moscow, p. 
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over real control of the N.K.V.D. In December Berta was formally 
appointed commissar, and Yezhov soon disappeared without a trace 
other than the list of victims of the Yezhovshchina. Before the 'Great 
Purge’ was over, die N.K.V.D. itself underwent a vigorous mopping- 
up, while thousands of its prisoners were released. The speed with which 
Stalin thus went into reverse was almost more breathtaking than the 
energy with which the purge had been undertaken. There could be 
no doubt of its thoroughness. Not only were all positions of trust held 
by men of his own nuking; very few of them were men who had 
joined the Party before 1917, 

Among Stalin's right colleagues in the Politburo were three - 
Molotov" Voroshilov and Kalinin - whom Stalin had named to it in 
1935. Molotov's whole career was as one of his master’s apparatehiit'r, 
the post of chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, which he 
had held since 1930, was recognized as that of chief clerk. As Kagano¬ 
vich had pur it on Rykovs removal. 

Can we ... be satisfied with a Sovnarkom chairman who says 
that he executes the general line of the Parry 'as much and as best 
he can? Wc cannot permit the slightest shade of doubt, the slightest 
cleavage between the Party and the Soviet organs. 1 

Voroshilov was a former tsarist non-commissioned officer w r ho found 
a marshal’s baton in his knapsack. Associated with Stalin in the defence 
of Tsaritsyn against Krasnov, he had in 1925 been given Trotsky’s old 
office as War Commissar, In that post lie had loyally followed all the 
shifts of policy desired by Stalin; initially he had co-operated in curbing 
the authority of the political commissars, who had tended to support 
Trotsky; when in 1937 Marshal Tukhachevsky and so many other 
high professional officers had been struck down, Voroshilov had 
rcadilv accepted restoration of the powers ol the political commissars, 
destroying die principle of unity of command by officers. Kalinin had 
never been more than a symbol of peasant fidelity to Bolshevism, Not 
one of the three had ever showed signs of independence, either oi 
thought or of action. 

Of the seven men added to the Politburo prior to the purge, Kirov 
had been murdered; according to Yagoda’s testimony, Kuibyshev had 
also been murdered; Ordzhonikidze had died, officially of heart disease, 
though here, too, murder was suspected; Rudzutak and Kossior had 
1 Ptavda, December 1930. 
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vanished in the purge. Only two survived,-Kaganovich and Andreicv. 
Kaganovich, long an apparmdiik f had earned the reputation of being 
Stalin's most efficient and reliable trouble-shooter. As general secretary 
of die Ukrainian Comninnisc Parry he had repressed Ukrainian efforts 
10 assert themselves against the Muscovites and had pushed die con¬ 
struction of Dnkprostroi; he had been head of the Moscow Party 
organization. {1930-1935) and was responsible for construction of the 
famous subway; since then he had been striving 10 bring order into 
the railway administration, save for an interval when he replaced 
Ordzhonikidze as Commissar of Heavy Industry* No one could 
possibly doubt bis absolute personal loyalty to Stalin. Andreicv, also 
an apparatchik, bad as chairman of die Railway Workcrs + Union long 
since erased the stain of ills support to Trotsky and Bukharin in the 
early stages of the tradc-imion conflict. Since 1930 be had been chair¬ 
man of the Party Control Commission, a position in which he could 
be very useful to Stalin without much possibility of personal ‘empire- 
building\ 

Of the two men added to the Politburo shortly after the murder of 
Kirov, one, Chubar, had disappeared, Mikoyan, an Armenian who had 
been active at Baku in 1917 and who during the civil wars had been 
engaged in revolutionary' work in die Caucasus, remained. An apparat¬ 
chik for a time, Mikoyan had since 1926 been successively People's 
Commissar of Trade, of Supplies and of the Food Industry. Adioit 
enough not *o become involved in political alignments, he had 
established his ascendancy as a loyal expert in all matters concerned 
with trade, foreign and domestic. 

The odicr two members of the Politburo - Zhdanov and Khru¬ 
shchev-were ne wcomers in 1939- Zhdanov seemed a typical apparatchik 
enjoying Stalins special confidence; he had been assigned to replace 
Kirov in Leningrad. Oil the Politburo his main assignment was co 
reorganize the Party Secretariat in the light of conditions at the time 
the purge was ended. Khrushchev, a former coal-miner, had joined 
the Party in 191S and had acquired an elementary' education with the 
aid of a rabfak; in 1939 he had entered the Industrial Academy to be 
trained as an executive. Yet he had remained in service as a Parry 
UppdfMhilt. In 1934 Kaganovich chose Khrushchev as his assistant; in 
1935 he succeeded his patron as head of the Moscow Party organiza¬ 
tion. In 193 ® he was transferred to the troublesome Ukraine in a similar 
capacity* 
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One other, also a Stalin man, was assigned to the Politburo, though 
only as a Candidate" member. This was Shvemik, who had Ln 1930 
been appointed to redeem the trade unions from the false path on 
which Tomsky had been leading them; his subservience as head of this 
potentially dangerous power centre qualified liim later to succeed 
Kalinin as titular head of the state (1946). The remaining power centre, 
the N*K.V.D, T was, as noted above, headed by Beria, who, as was 
customary for heads of the pohrka] police, was not a member or even 
a candidate member of the Politburo. The record of bis predecessors, 
however, did nor indicate any danger from this quarter: Dzerzhinsky, 
a fanatically idealist Pole, had headed the Cheka, the G.P.U., and 
O.G.P.U. from 1917 to his death in 1926, without ever challenging the 
Party leadership; Mcrtzhinsky, who had served from 1926 to 1934* 
had never been a prominent figure; Yagoda [193 4-[936) and Yezhov 
(1936-1933) had both themselves succumbed in rhe purge. 

Among those on the fringes of power were two who were soon to 
move into the inner circle. One was a young apparatchik, Malenkov, 
who had joined the Party only in 1920 and had become one of Stall if s 
personal secretaries in 1925; since 1930 he had held responsible positions, 
first in the Moscow apparatus and since 1934 in the Secretariat of the 
Central Committee; in 1939 he was promoted to be one of the 
Secretaries, still with special responsibility for selection of personnel; 
in 1941 he was made a candidate member of the Politburo. Consider¬ 
ably mote in the shadow' was Bulganin, who had joined the Party in 
1917 and become a Chekist; since 1922 he had shown great ability in 
economic administration and in 193S had been made chairman of 
Gosbank, 

Such were the chief figures who surrounded ‘die great Stalin’ on his 
lonely eminence when the purge had done its work. Most of diem 
were to survive their chieftain and engage in a prolonged broil over 
die succession after 1953. ^ wai a phenomenon sufficiently familiar in 
Russian history. 


Suggest ions for Further Reading 

Among boob previously mentioned, the most valuable on economic 
phenomena is Baykov. The four books by Hubbard, chough not 
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perfectly accurate in detail are much easier reading and are very useful 
surveys. Particularly good special studies are: Bienstock, Schwarz and 
Yugow, Management in Russian Industry and Agricultural Drutzkus, 
Eccnomk Pluming in Soviet Russia; and Bergson, Structure of Soviet 
Wages, On labour; in contrast to Molotov's pamphlet What is Stakhano- 
vism? f see Gordon’s Workers before and after Lenin , an embittered study 
by an emigre socialist; a very competent more recent study is $. 
Schwarz, Labor in the Soviet Union. Deutsdier* Soviet Trade Unions , and 
Dallin and Nikolaievsky, Forced Labor in Sotnet Russia t axe somewhat 
less inipartial- 

Qn the ‘Great Purge* Fainsod, already mentioned, is by far the most 
reliable. An interesting contemporary critique is Sir J. Maynard's 
article, "Light on ihc Trotskyist Trials*, in The Political Quarterly, voL 
VtJl (July 1937), A recent study of the whole problem is Brzexinski, 
The Permanent Purge. A refutation of the charges, with special reference 
to Trotsky, is Sot Guilty , published by an American 'Commission of 
Inquiry into the Charges Made Against Leon Trotsky in the Moscow 
Trials*, Trotsky's own 77 ie Revolution Betrayed should also be con** 
suited. 

Works by refugees and by disillusioned Communists or fellow- 
travellers arc numerous and of very uneven value. Particular mention 
may be made of Gide\ Return from fire U.S.S.R. and his Afterthoughts 
on the U.S.S.R as well as of Koestler's grimly amusing Tfce Yogi and 
the Commissar , 


32 

Democracy and 
Nationalism 

1934-1941 


In politics as in economics, Stalin strove for a judictons admixture of 
encouragement in die midst of a policy of terror. One of his devices to 
make the population feel closer 10 its riders and to give the people a 
more active sense of participation was the new Constitution of 
'the most democratic in the world’. It is true that a powerful reason 
behind the political remodelling of the regime was the matter of 
foreign policy. Ai a time when the Soviet Union had lost her bask 
friendly relations with Germany and was wooing the United States 
and the former Entente Powers, the Bolsheviks could not well continue 
to flaunt the superiority of the soviet system over 'bourgeois democ¬ 
racy'. It seemed expedient now to develop the thesis that there was an 
impending world struggle to the death between fascism" and democ¬ 
racy, Russia must align herself with democracy* even in forms she bad 
previously flouted, and must prove to the peoples who controlled their 
own governments that the Soviet Union was at least as "democratic' 
as any bourgeois state. Both ai home and abroad there was everything 
to gain from a change of facade* and nothing 10 lose so long as the 
building itself was not altered. 

On lie surface die 'Stalin Constitution' seemed to betoken a change 
of tremendous importance, and great precautions were taken to make 
it seem genuine. On 6 February’ 1935, two months after die murder of 
Kirov but before the 'Great Purge" tvas undertaken, a decree of the 
Seventh Congress of Soviets set up a Constitutional Commission to 
revise the 1924 Constitution. The instructions to the Commission 
were interpreted as meaning "taking into account the progress in die 
life of the U.S.STL in die direction of socialism made in the period 
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from 1924 co our days 1 . 1 It is worth noting that this action was taken 
by die regular governmental machinery, on the proposal of Molotov, 
chairman of Sovnarkom (he, prime minister); Molotov, in his turn, 
of course was acting on instructions given him a few days earlier by the 
Central Committee of the Party, Lest there be suspicion that criticism 
of the Party was invol ved, Stalin, not then holding a government post, 
himself accepted the chairmanship of the Commission; as window 
dressing, Bukharin and Rykov, though not Zinoviev or Kamenev, 
were also among its members. 

Preparation of the draft of the new Constitution was allowed to take 
almost a year and a half. On 1 June 193d the draft was approved by die 
Part)' Central Committee. It was published on 12 June, and with great 
fanfare all citizens of the Soviet Union were invited to discuss it and 
to propose modifications. During the time when* as Vyshinsky said, 

4 The draft was read with delight and discussed in all the industrial and 
transport enterprises, in sovkhozes and kolkhozes* and in government 
offices* * the first great "show trial* - that of Zinoviev and Kamenev - 
was taking place (August 1936). A considerable number of amendments 
were actually suggested. The Constitutional Commission, to which 
they were referred for study, found that almost all of them were 
recommendations for legislation, unsuitable in a constitution, or 
involved merely editorial changes of wording; only eight, tw o of 
which Stalin endorsed, were thought worthy of being specifically 
reported. 

The principal change made by the new Constitution was intro¬ 
duction of the democratic principle, which had played so large a role 
in the Revolution, of election of the supreme legislative body by 
direct, equal* universal and secret suffrage. The old Congress of Soviets 
and its bicameral Central Executive Committee were telescoped into a 
new bicameral Supreme Council (Vcrkhovttyi Sau(>f) T The hierarchy of 
local soviets and congresses of soviets, through which by indirect 
election at several stages the members of the old All-Union Congress 
of Sovitte had been sifted, retained only the subordinate functions of 
local administration. Henceforth, every citizen of the Soviet Union, 
deemed adult at 1 % was to vote directly for his or her representative in 
the Supreme Council. There were no longer to be any disfranchised 

1 StalinV‘Report on 1 he Draft Constitution of the tLS.S JL\ P*rt t, in Pm vdjj 
ati November rg jS. 

1 Vyshinsky, LsW of tht Soviet Statt, p. ua. 
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categories, except "the insane and persons sentenced by a court to 
deprivation of their electoral rights" (Art. 1 3 5). Nor was there to be any 
further weighting of urban votes, In addition* balloting was for the 
first time to be secret. On tins basis must rest the proud boast that the 
'Stalin Constitution" was 'the most democratic in the whole world*. 

There w as a joker. Article 141 provided: 

The right eq nominate candidates is secured to public organizations 
and societies of toilers: Communist Party organizations, trade 
unions* co-operatives, youth organizations, cult Lira! societies. 

Fully to appreciate this article, it must be read in conjunction with 
Article 12ft: 

In consonance with the interests of the toilers and with die aim of 
developing organized spontaneous action and political activity 
of the masses of the people* die citizens of the U+S+S.JC are 
guaranteed the right of uniting in public organizations: trade 
unions, co-operative societies, youth organizations, sport and 
defence organizations, cultural, technical, and scientific societies, 
while the most active and conscious citizens from die ranks of the 
working class and other strata of the toilers are united into the 
All-Union Communist Parry (of the Bolsheviks), which is 
the vanguard of the toilers in their fight to strengthen and develop 
die socialist structure and which represents the directing kernel 
of all organizations of the toilers* both public and state* 

What the Constitution provided for was democratic election of candi¬ 
dates nominated by organizations in which the Communist Party was 
'the directing kernel 1 . Stalin made no bones about the meaning of 
* democracy 1 under the new Constitution: 

I must admit that the draft of the new Constitution actually leaves 
in force the rdgime of the dictatorship of the working class, just 
as it leaves unchanged the present guiding position of the Com¬ 
munist Parry of the U.S.S.R. If our respected critics think this a 
fault of the draft of the Constitution* then we can only regret ic. 
We Bolsheviks think it a merit of the draft of the Constitution. 1 

At the Extraordinary Eighth Congress of Soviets, which unani¬ 
mously adopted the new Constitution, Stalin made a long report 

1 Stalin's ^Report 1 * op. tii., Pari IV. 
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explaining its significance. This speech is well worth careful reading. 
in his customary way, with apparent homespun frankness and with 
subtle illogic* he stressed that die draft was not a blueprint for the 
future but a record of what had actually been accomplished since 1924. 
He sketched l die first period of the N,E.P.. when the Soviet authority 
permitted a certain revival of capitalism along with the general develop¬ 
ment of socialism', when 'our industry * *. especially heavy industry.,, 
had not nearly attained the production of the pre-w ar level* and "was 
based on old, obsolete, poor technique*, and when 'agriculture . . . 
resembled an immense ocean of petty individual peasant economies 
with their obsolete mediaeval technique** With this 'unenviable* 
picture he contrasted 'industry .. . grown to giant strength . . . based 
on a new, rich, modern technique with a strongly developed heavy 
industry and still more developed machine construction* and 'rhe 
largest mechanized agriculture in the world in the form of an all- 
embracing system of collective and state farms'. 

'This means \ said Stalin F b thac the exploitation of man by man has 
been abolishtxh liquidated. and socialist property in the implements and 
means of production lias been established as the unshakeablc foundation 
of our Soviet society / True, the Soviet Union had 

not yet attained realization of the higher phase of communism* in 
which the prevailing principle will be die formula: ‘from each 
according to Ids abilities, to cadi according to his needs*, though 
it aims at future realization of this higher phase of communism. 1 

In the meantime, since the Constitution should only mirror existing 
reality, and since in the Soviet Union reality was socialism, not 
communism* it was correct to include in Article T2, along with the 
principle that + hc who docs not work* docs not cat\ formulation of'thc 
principle of socialism: from each according to his abilities, co each 
according to his toil . It was also in order quietly to drop the old 
preliminary manifesto, derived from the T918 ^Declaration of the 
Rights of Toiling and Exploited Peoples', which had in 1923 been 
thought necessary to explain the formation of the U,S.S,R. 

The change in Soviet economics, argued Statin, had changed its 
class structure, eliminating all exploiting classes. There has remained 
the working class ; freed from exploitation, it was no longer a prole¬ 
tariat (hence Stalin s careful substitution of the phrase ^dictatorship of 
1 Stalin's "RrpqrrV op. rit* Pan U. 
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the working class" for the classic "dictatorship of the proletariat’); it was 
"an absolutely new class". *There lias remained the peasant class’, also no 
longer subjected to exploitation, but "an absolutely new peasantry, the 
like of which die history of mankind has never known 1 . Finally, * There 
has remained the intelligentsia* which of course cannot itself be a class, 
but *80-90 per cent’ of vvliicli "has sprung from the working class, die 
peasantry, and other strata [not *classcs'| of the toilers*. The intelligent¬ 
sia "formerly had to serve die wealthy classes. + . _ Now it has to serve 
the people p for it is ’an entirely new toiling intelligentsia* the like of 
which you will not find in any land on the face of the globe 1 . 

On the basis of this class analysis, Stalin argued diat for die Con¬ 
stitution to have permitted freedom of action for political parties 
would have been an empty gesture, for parties are merely reflections 
of the class struggle. They exist to advance the interests of the classes 
of which they are part against those of other, hostile, classes, hi the 
Soviet Union, as flatly stated in Article 1 of the Constitution, there 
were only two classes, workers and peasants, and they were mutually 
friend!v, Thus there was no basis in fact for die existence in the Soviet 
Union of more than one party; die Constitution merely recorded, but 
did not create, the fact. 

In other respects the Stalin Constitution of 1936 did not differ 
essentially from the original U-S- 5 .R* constitution of 1934. The 
Soviet Union remained federal in form, the new Constitution even 
mentioning die right of free secession; in fact it remained highly 
centralized, with the new Supreme Council as "the highest organ of 
state power of the U-S.S.R/ (Arc. 57]. Like the old Central Executive 
Committee, the Supreme Council was made bicameral, consisting of a 
Council of the Union and a Council of National [ties; one of die two 
amendments accepted by Stalin provided that the numbers be equal in 
both chambers, the other that the upper as well as the lower chamber 
be direedy elected. Executive authority remained, as in 1924, shared 
at three levels, headed by the All-Union Council of People's Com¬ 
missars. The theory of parliamentary responsibility of the executive to 
the legislature was retained, judges were declared 'independent and 
subject only eo the law' (Arc. 112), 

Chapter X, consisting of sixteen articles, defined both the funda¬ 
mental rights (l 1 Articles) and the fundamental duties (5 Articles) of 
the citizens. The former included: the ‘right eo labour** the "right to 
leisure', die ‘right to material security' in old age and also in case of 
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illness and of loss of ability to work', die "right to education" p equality 
of rights irrespective of sex* nationality or race, "freedom of conscience" 
with freedom both for performance of religious rites and for anti- 
religious propaganda, ‘freedom of speech, freedom of Press* freedom 
of assembly and meetings, freedom of street parades and demon¬ 
strations’, die ‘right of uniting in public organizations’ (an exception 
was made for the Communist Party, which was declared open only to 
"the most active and conscious citizens from the ranks of the working 
class and other strata of the toilers" ) p "inviolability of die person" and 
of the domicile, "secrecy of correspondence*, and the "right of asylum 
for foreign citizens persecuted for defending the interests of toilers, for 
scientific activity, or for fighting for national emancipation". Duties 
included obedience to die law, preservation of labour discipline* 
protection of socialist property, and, as especially "honourable*, 
universal military service. 

For each of the enumerated rights the Constitution indicated the 
"guarantee", but in no one case did it pretend that constitutional rights 
were enforceable in. the courts. As Stalin emphasized, implementation 
of these rights was a matter for ordinary legislation. So far as die Party 
did not cause appropriate legislation to be enacted, these rights remained 
on paper; in any case, even legislated rights could be constricted Of 
abolished by further legislation* which could be adopted at the whim 
of the Party cither by Sovnarkom or by the Presidium of the Soviet, 
without bothering to convene die official legislature. 

According to die Constitution, die "right to labour" required no 
legislation; beyond abolition of unemployment relief it was further 

guaranteed by die socialist organization of the people's economy, 
by the inflexible growth of the productive forces of Soviet 
society, by die removal of the possibility of economic crises, and 
by the liquidation of unemployment (Art. nE}. 

The ‘right to leisure' and the "right to material security" in specified 
circumstances clearly required legislation, which, as indicated in the 
preceding chapter* was soon restricted to apply only to those who had 
served a particular enterprise for a stated number of years. The *right 
to education" was also hemmed about with limitations, to which 
further reference will presently be made. The rights accorded to 
women, equally with men, were guaranteed by equal wugMtales* 
dependent* however, on official evaluation of skill* and by other 
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providers, including 'a broad network of lying-in hospitals, criches* 
and kindergartens 1 , dependent on fluctuating appropriations but in 
which women would at least enjoy "equal rights with men' (Art, 121). 
The equal rights of sundry ethnic groups were protected by condemna¬ 
tion of'any propaganda of racial or national exclusiveness" {Art. 123); 
as things turned our, enforcement was for die most part directed against 
subject nationalities, especially die Ukrainians, that evinced improper 
consciousness of difference from and distrust of Great Russians. 

Even before adoption of the draft, Pravda had, in a series of leading 
articles, undertaken to extol and explain the special virtues of the civil 
liberties guaranteed by the Constitution. For example, freedom of 
speech and of die Press differed from their bourgeois counterparts in 
that die Soviet Union put halls, streets (with no mention of Hyde Park 
Comer), printing-presses* and supplies of paper (all mentioned in 
Article 125 as ‘guarantees’) freely at the disposition of all citizens. 
PravJas two-column account concluded, however, with the frank 
warning that 

He who makes it his task to unsettle the socialist structures to 
undermine socialist ownership* who would meditate an attempt 
on the inviolability of our native country - he is an enemy of the 
people. He gets not a scrap of paper,, he docs not set foot over the 
threshold of the printing-press, to realize his base designs. He gets 
no hall, no room, no cover to inject poison by w ord of mouth. 1 

How valueless were the constitutional 'guarantees* of freedom from 
arrest and of domiciliary' inviolability without a proper warrant was 
soon made abundantly clear by the Ytzkovshchina. 

The aspect of die new "democracy'’ that most troubled the rulers 
was the provision for nomination of candidates for the Supreme Coun- 
ciL If anything should go wrong there* the dictatorship of the Parry 
would be jeopardized. The danger was not so much that the population 
at large might be able to assert its wishes as that ‘erupirc-budder& J 
within the Party in the ‘public organizations and societies of the toilers** 
of which the Party' was constitutionally the directing kernel*, might 
challenge the w ishes of the inner circle. This peril was not, of course* 
great during die Yczhovshckina, 

Yet it was thought expedient to prepare for the first election by 
1 Pravdc i* 2. June 19J& 
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intensive house-cleaning in accordance with the Principle of K mtra« 
Party democracy'. It was emphasized that too many of die local Party 
organizations, to which the right of nominating candidates was offici¬ 
ally entrusted, had not been elected in proper form; in many cases, it 
was said, local organizations had been co-opting new committee 
members; such organized provinces readily lent themselves to the 
purposes of larger-scalc 'empire-builders'. No w the rant and file of the 
Party must be given the opportunity, and by secret ballot, to choose 
their own local leadership. It soon became apparent that some local 
Party organizations were misinterpreting this freedom. Prm>da had to 
launch a fresh campaign against the 'False Concept of Democracy*: 

As is well known 1 at the time of the electoral assemblies in die 
primary organizations many Party leaders refrained from guiding 
the elections and left matters to take their own course.. . . Instead 
of recommending and actively defending Communists worthy 
of being elected to Party organs, many Party leaders prefer to 
preserve at conferences a cowardly neutrality. Such conduct has 
nothing in common with Bolshevism, Such conduct attests 
misunderstanding of Party democracy Abstention from leader¬ 
ship in elections may result in accidental, untested people getting 
into die Parti 1 organs. The task of the Parry leader is to assist the 
assembly or conference to select and to elect by secret ballot the 
most worthy Communists p those most devoted to the Central 
Committee. 1 

The mystery of how the centrally appointed Party' secretary could 
influence a secret ballot of the rank and file disappears when it is 
realized that no mi nations must be made openly; it would be an 
inefficient appmdehih indeed who could not prevent the names of Tom, 
Dick and Harry from being voted on. Thus the old Leninist principle 
of 'democratic centralism’ was reinforced. Similar house-cleaning, on 
identical principles, was put in practice in the trade unions, die co¬ 
operatives, the Komsomol and the cultural societies’* Since failure to 
cast a ballot in the subsequent 'popular election' would be obvious 
disloyalty, there has never been any difficulty in securing almost iOO 
per cent attendance at the polls; since the officially chosen candidate b 
the only name on die ballot, the results of 'democratic" voting have 

1 PruvJa, 17 April 1937, 
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necessarily been extremely satisfactory' to the rulers, while giving the 
ruled some illusion of determining policy. 

As Pravja had phrased it on the eve of adoption of the Stalin Con¬ 
stitution: 

The Bolshevist Pam has uninterruptedly allied itself with the 
people, has for ever won their love, confidence and respect. * . . 
The growing activity of the masses of the people, the introduction 
of the Stalin Constitution ... undoubtedly augments the guiding 
role of the Bolshevist Party. Only a hopeless idiot or a conscious 
foe of socialism can talk about weakening or diminishing in the 
new setting the vanguard role of the Party, . ,. There is required 
the most merciless punishment of all the foes of socialist society.... 
Unfailing solicitude for the purity of the Party ranks and for the 
elevation of the role of the Communist as leader of the toilers is 
[required}. . . . Monolithic, compact, our Party marches under 
the leadership of its Central Committee, of the great Stalin. . . , l 

The image of Lenin, whether bust or picture, remained everywhere 
on display; his mummy continued to draw huge crowds waiting to 
file through rlie mausoleum in the Red Square; Ins words were still 
gospel Yet it was the living figure of Stalin, always scrupulously 
modest but never shrinking, dial naturally loomed largest in Soviet 
consciousness- Much as be remained ostentatiously in seclusion, his 
name was constantly in the public Press; though he eschewed public 
office, Ills appearance on all public occasions was greeted with loud and 
prolonged ‘Hails’ to the ‘Leader’ (vozhtV). He was given credit fbr 
every desirable result, from extraordinary litters produced by a sow 
on a collective farm to the most recondite scientific or intellectual 
achievement. Nothing could be hoped for without the collaboration 
of tlic little father; nothing was impossible to w-hich he set his mind. 
The devotion once evoked in the Western world by such magic names 
as Charlemagne or Frederick Barbarossa was as nothing compared to 
the abject servility with which the name of Stalin was always, at least 
officially, greeted. Twenty years later, it is hard to reconstruct the 
power, for good or for evil, that name commanded; in 1956, in Riga, 
it was startling to hear Stalin dismissed as merely 'em festr Mentth’ (a 
bad fellow) by a man to whom, incidentally, the name of Khrushchev 

1 Ibid-, j November ijj6. 
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meant 'DmF (faldi). In the 1930s, however* the ''cult of the miiuidinil\ 
33 it was later disparagingly called, was in full swing. 

The full force of Russian national pride was coming to be associated 
with the personal adoration that Stalin was accorded. Explanation of 
this phenomenon requites a considerable excursus. Stalin himself svas 
nor a Russian; his ethnic origin was even more remote from that of 
the Slavs than had been that of Riurik and his fellow-Varangians. 
Iosif Dzhugashvili was a Georgian, and the Georgians were one of the 
proudest and most independent peoples of the Tran scan casus. Largely 
for this very reason, Stalin's official assignment after the seizure of 
power in 1917 had been as Commissar of Nationalities. In this capacity 
it was his duty to encourage nationalist sentiments among subject 
peoples, to direct them against survivals of the imperial regime, and 
thus to bind them firmly to the internationalist Bolshevik chariot. 
Non^Russian peoples had indeed played a very important part in the 
civil w T ars. It was largely with the rid of Latvian detach men ts that the 
uprising of the Left S.R.s in Moscow had been quelled in 1918. The 
1 White’ armies lud, by force of circumstances* in the main operated 
in non-Russian or mixed areas; unable jji die minds of their own 
leaders to substitute the concept of a federal Russian state for that 
of + Russia great and undivided*, they had not only failed 10 win the 
co-operation of the subject nationalities hue had been hamstrung by 
the active resistance of die peoples in whoso territories their forces 
were based. 

The aspirations of the subject peoples were not all of die same n ature. 
The Ukrainians, who constituted almost one-fifth of die population 
of rhe old Russian Empire, were naturally the most powerful. They 
were, however, Slavs and Orthodox. Although Ukrainian intellectuals 
resented the ascendancy of what they' regarded as upstart Muscovites, 
the Ukrainian movement was essentially one of the peasantry', dwelling 
in the most fertile part of Russia and disliking urban exploitation of 
their labour; in some parts of the Ukraine the cossack tradition remained 
strong, and the Ukrainians found it difficult to cch-operatc with 
immigrant Great Russian workers. The Ukraine had therefore early 
split off from Bolshevik Russia and made a separate, though disillusion¬ 
ing, peace with Germany. The national sentiment of * White Russians* 
{BiEbnts) was much weaker than that of the ‘Little Russians** and the 
ethnic composition of their area, poverty-stricken by nature, was very 
confused, with a large admixture of Poles, Lithumbuis, Jews and Great 
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Russians. Both the Ukraine and Bidorus had been resubjugated by 
Moscow dtiline: the civil wars. 

In the Baltic provinces* on the other hand, the native and non-Slavic 
population of Letts, Lithuanians and Estonians included a large 
proportion of industrial workers. The German middle class there had 
welcomed the opportunity of securing independence from their 
Russian overlords, but the proletariat and peasantry, hating the local 
German bourgeoisie as much as they did the Russian or Russified 
landlords, had tended co co-operate heartily with the Bolsheviks. Only 
German military power had confirmed the independence of the new 
Baltic states and made ic possible for them to continue, under middle- 
class rulci even after Allied victory. Finland was a special case. Long 
accustomed ro enjoy autonomy as a separate Grand Duchy under the 
Russian Emperors* she had most easily t though also not without 
German assistance, won her national independence. 

In the Transcaucasus also, the warring nationalist movements had 
been of fairly conventional type. None of them sought independence 
from Russia* strongly preferring federal union with her Georgia gave 
the Bolsheviks Dzhugashvili (Stalin) and Ordzhonikidze, but she gave 
the Mensheviks Chkheidze and Tsereteli; it w as the Mensheviks w ho 
ultimately made Tiflis and Datum their stronghold. The Armenians, 
many of whom still lived under Turkish rule* were in a most difficult 
position. The swing of the Armenian nationalist Dasbnak organization 
to loyal support of tsarist Russia in die war had provoked a fresh 
Turkish massacre of Armenians (1915); the collapse of the Russian 
army on the Caucasus front after the Bolshevik seizure of power and 
die Brest-Litovsk surrender to Turkey' of most of die territory Russia 
had acquired in 1S77-1S78 forced the Armenians to join the reluctant 
Georgians in proclaiming the independence of a short-lived Trans¬ 
caucasian Federative Republic (zi April 1918) and to compromise with 
the victorious Turks. Almost immediately (zd May) the federation 
broke np into its three constituent parts, of which Georgia had die 
happiest and most democratic existence. The third element, centring 
in Baku, w r as that of the Moslem Azerbaijani Turco-Tatars. Even 
before the war, their principal organization, the Mussavet, had sought 
aid from Constantinople against the ‘Asiatic bear*. They had often 
engaged in bloody struggles with the Armenians, who were pre¬ 
dominantly middle class. A Bolshevik-dom mated Soviet (Mareh^Junc 
1918) and a brief Turkish occupation (September-November), 
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attended by fresh pogrom against Armenians, had disillusioned the 
Azerbaijanis of hope of red sympathy from either of these potential 
friends; British occupation (November ipift-August 1919) was unable 
to restore the oil industry* 011 which die life of Baku depended, and die 
situation in Azerbaijan remained very' troubled. 

The way to restoration of Russian power in that area had been 
opened by an agreement with Mtistapha Kcmal, dictator of the new 
Turkey* who was having difficulties with the Entente Powers similar 
10 those of Soviet Russia, In 1920-1921 the whole of the Tramcaueasus 
w r as brought under Bolshevik military control, though the process w r as 
interrupted by Bolshevik preoccupation with the Polish war. Under 
die guidance of Ordzhonikidze and Kirov, a coup admitted the Red 
Army to Baku (28 April 1920); Armenia w r as overrun in December; 
Tifiss fell (aji February 1921) after an heroic defence; despite Turkish 
intervention, Batum also was soon in Russian hands. 

In die North Caucasus, dong the Volga, in the southern Urals and 
in the steppes of Central Asia the pattern was quite different. Here die 
native populations were mainly various admixtures of Turco-Tarar 
and .Mongol stock, with some Finnish survivals. Divided into many 
ethnic groupings, their chief bond of unity was their common pro¬ 
fession of the Moslem faith. The efforts of the largely Westernized 
Kazan Tatars ro put themselves at the head of a Moslem nationality' 
were defeated by the need* if such a modern concept were to take bold* 
fundamentally to alter the habits of thought and ways ofhfc of their 
fdlow-Moslems, Most of the Moslem peoples of Russia were still 
predominantly nomadic, and their nationalism took the largely 
negative form of opposing invasion nf their lands by Russian and 
Cossack settlers. In 1916 an attempt to draft the Kirghiz for non- 
combatant service had set off a major rebellion; in one province 
four-fifths of the innocent settlers were w iped out; the uprising was 
suppressed only by expulsion of some 300,000 nomads. When in the 
summer of 1917 the Provisional Government had allowed their return, 
the Russian settlers had taken matters into their own hands and 
slaughtered an estimated Sj.ooo of the returning refugees, even roasting 
some of them alive. To the Moslem nomads political coloration made 
little difference; Russians were enemies whether tsarist + White or 
Tked\ 

The Bolsheviks, in the steppe as everywhere else, found their main 
following among the garrisons but necessarily attracted also much 
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support among the settlers, Soviet-sponsored "Moslem Congresses* 
were therefore ineffective, and die eastern and southern borderlands 
for a time passed out of Russian control as completely as those 1 sur¬ 
rendered by the Treaty of Brcst-Litovsk or occupied by the Japanese, 
The Bolsheviks were compelled to abandon their encouragement of a 
Pan-Islainic movement* even hi the shape of a Moslem Communist 
Party, and to reorganize their efforts in the name of an appeal to die 
'Peoples of die Ease". They resorted to dealing, or double-dealing, 
separately with die Bashkirs, the Kazan Tatars, rhe Kirghiz* Tutkmen 
and Uzbeks, In each case, by temporary concession to some elements 
and by officially setting up ^republics 1 federated within the R, 5 ,F.S-R- t 
the Red Army was by igzo able to bring the whole area back under 
Russian control. 

Similarly, die Crimean Tatars were reduced and incorporated into 
die Ukraine. Only slightly different was the story in the North 
Caucasus. Here there was a three-cornered struggle between the old- 
established and relatively well-to-do Terek Cossacks* die motley and 
fiercely resentful ‘native* populations, mainly Moslem, and immigrant 
settlers, mainly Russians, who here, however, were chiefly urban 
workers, not farmers. The shifting division of fortes made it fairly 
simple for the Bolsheviks to establish their authority in Vladikavkaz, 
even as early as 1918, and to maintain it with die aid of poverty- 
stricken Moslem mountaineers. 

The Bolshevik attitude toward die subject nationalities had originally 
been based on Western Marxist concepts. Emphasizing die class 
struggle, they had thought of‘national culture* as a figment of bour¬ 
geois propagandists, invented to obscure real, fundamental issues. In 
1^13* however, while an exile Lti Galicia, Lenin had become much 
interested hi the ideas of Austrian socialists about non-tem tonal 
cultural autonomy. Unable to deny that in Austria-Hungary national¬ 
ism was a grave stumbling-block to socialist organization r Lenin bad 
gradually arrived at Ills own theory of national sclWctcrminatiorL 
The S.R.s had early (,1905) endorsed the principle of federalism, and 
even the Mensheviks were working toward acceptance in 1917 of the 
principle of national cultural autonomy as a solution for the problem 
of nationality, Lens ns idea was quite different. Continuing to believe 
diat nationalism was merely a temporary phenomenon* a by-product 
of capitalism, he regarded the demand for self-determination as merely 
a weapon against the Russian Empire, a means of achieving that 
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universal rule of the proletariat that would facilitate the voluntary 
assimilation of all minor groups into a materially more advantageous 
unity in the form of a Russian national state, with a single language 
and a single culture. The future "Left Communists'* led by Bukharin 
and Radck* had vigorously attacked wha£ they called Lenin's attempt 
so ‘turn back the wheel of history' 1 ; the "Forward" (Vpentd) group T led 
by Pokrovsky and Lunacharsky, and many, if not most* other Bolshe¬ 
viks also resisted their leader, just as the majority of die Party was at 
first to refuse to accept his + April Theses** 

Nevertheless, the obvious realism of Lenin's new view of self- 
determination as a right won it application in the course of 1917 in a 
considerable number of instances; in particular* it aided in neutralizing 
the Ukrainian Rada at the moment of the seizure of power. Once in 
power, the Bolshevik position on the nationalities question had 
changed as quickly as had all other facets of their programme. The 
Commissar of Nation alines, Stalin, announced {12 December £917) 
die new regime's willingness to recognize the independence of any 
subject nationality "if the toiling population of the region desires it*. 2 In 
January 1918, he affirmed that 

All this points to die necessity of interpreting the principle of self* 
determination as the right to sdfdetcrminarion, not of the 
bourgeoisie, but of the toiling masses of the given nation. The 
principle of sdf-determinarion must be a means of fighting for 
socialism and must be subordinated to the principles of socialism. 3 

Although this con cradicted Lenin s earlier emphasis on voluntary' 
assimilation of national minorities, it seems probable that the usually 
silent Stalin was not speaking out of tunc with his master's voice. 
Although Lenin later rebuked Bukharin for applauding Stalin and for 
trying to formulate a pat distinction between 'advanced" nations 
entitled to seli-dctcimination, of the working classes 1 and backward 
areas entitled to ‘national sdMd^rminatitoV die resolution proposed 

* in JJotiit cited in Lenin, L The Revaluuonarv Proletariat 

jnd the Right of Nations ro Sdf-detcrnunaiian’ (6 November 191 f), 

xvin, 313, 

2 Stalin, "Reply to Uknmhn Comrades in the Rear and at the From' (12 
December 1917), in SosAimniia^ IV, K, 

1 Stalm, d Report on tile Nationality Question* (iy January 1918) at the Third 
A!3-Russian Cancels of Soviets, Su-hmtnaa t IV, 31-32. 

* Ltmasku ShmiAj III (1925), 486*487. 
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by Lenin at she Eighth Patty Congress (March 1919) was not essentially 
different. Asserting that every nation must have full rights, including 
that of secession, and proposing as a 4 transitional form on die way to 
full unity, *, a federal union of states, organized on the soviet pattern' 
(Art. $), Lenin’s resolution stated that 

4. As to the question of who is the carrier of the nation s will to 
ieparation, the Russian Communist Party stands on the historic 
class point of vie w T tailing into consideration tire level of historical 
development on which a given nation stands' on the road from the 
Middle Ages to the bourgeois democracy, or from bourgeois 
democracy ro Soviet or proletarian democracy, and so forth. 1 

With the subject nationalities, as with Great Russians, Lenin firmly 
believed in holding a bunch of carrots in front of the donkey's nose in 
order to make the beast move in the direction he desired. His studies in 
Austria had convinced him that with such stubborn animals as national 
minorities bearing with a stick was of little use. He was therefore 
seriously worried by the arbitrary way isi which Ordzhonikidze over¬ 
rode the local Communists in Georgia but, due to his illness, was 
unable to intervene effectively. The further development ot Soviet 
nationality policy remained in the hands of his faithful but "rough 
disciple, Stalin, the legal formation of die Soviet Union, begun hi 
iQZZ, served the double purpose of creating in the outside world the 
impression that Russia was no longer dominant over the ocher mem¬ 
bers and of promoting at home the illusion that each nationality' was 
now self-governing, if not as one of die six sovereign Won-repubW, 
at least as an "autonomous* republic or region within one of them. 
Further to emphasize this theory, some of the "autonomous republics* 
in Turkestan were in 1935 detached from the R,5-F.$.R. and re¬ 
organized as the independent Turkmen and Uzbek 'union republics'. A 
Tadzhik Socialist Soviet Republic was created in 192& and Kazakh 
and Kirghiz S.S.Rs in 1936. bringing the total of Won republics' to 
eleven (five of them in Central Ash and three in the Transcaucasus). 

This apparent decentralization on federal principles was wholly 
illusory. The real power in the Soviet Union lay in die Communist 
Party'. Although its name was changed in 19^5 All-Russian to 

"All Union', its unified and centralized structure was not affected. The 
various "national* Communist Parties were, under the Party statutes, on 

1 KvmmtiahtkkBikaia Parma SovittAage Soii^a v ftpEuu&M , l, 417+ 
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the same footing as any regional committee; in other words, they were 
completely subordinate to the authority of the Central Committee and 
its Politburo. The preponderance of Great Russians in die Party (over 
jO per cent of its members, though they constituted litde over 50 per 
cent of the population) was a source of some worry; Lenin, perhaps not 
unconscious of his own profound conviction of the superiority of 
Russian culture, had more than once warned against the dangers of 
A Great Russian chauvinism*. Vet continued efforts to recruit an ado 
quarc proportion of 'natives' into the Party* even at the price of raising 
the proportion of iJliterates, had failed. In Central Asia, and particularly 
in the Ukraine, the proportion of ^natives" remained low, and even so it 
was repeatedly necessary to purge ^nationalists 11 in local Communist 
parties. 

The growing strength of the Soviet Union and the total centraliza¬ 
tion of economic authority in Moscow gradually led to greater self- 
confidence. The Ukraine was continuously subjected to administration 
by apparatchiki such as Kaganovich p whose only interest in Ukrainian 
feelings was to combat separatism; die purges began earlier and bore 
more heavily in the Ukraine than anywhere else. Glorification of die 
achievements of the Great Russian people* always with a nod toward 
"other peoples of the Soviet Union \ became quite open. For example, 
in greeting the Seventeenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets (15 
January 1937), Pra pda stressed that the Great Russians constituted about 
78 per cent of the population of the R.S.RS.R, (not of die U<S*SJL) 
and boasted of dieir record over the centuries in repelling German 
aggression. Modestly describing Russians as Tint among equals" p 
Profit proudly recited the names of Pushkin, Lermontov, Tolstoi and 
Gorky (Dostoievsky* Turgenev and Chekhov were not mentioned), of 
Bielinsky, Dobroliubov and Cherny she vsfey (not Herzen, Lavrov or 
Bakunin), of Mendeleiev, Sochenov and Pavlov; It added the names 
of Lomonosov, the mathematician Lobachevsky, Popov the inventor 
of die radio, and other scientists and navigators who ‘constitute our 
national glory’- Rejoicing that traces of mistrust on the part of the 
various nationalities inhabiting the U.S.S R toward die Great Russians 
have vanished"„ and giving due credit to ‘the leadership of the Party' of 
Lcnin-Sialin , Pfdvdd saluted the Russian people* its language, its 
culture r 

Appreciation of the achievements of the Russians earned with it 
appreciation of Russia’s long and glorious past and of the forerunners 
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of Lenin and Stalin on whose foundations the Party had been building. 
The new attitude necessitated destruction of die reputation of Pokrov¬ 
sky, who in his lifetime had been recognized as 'the Marxist historian *- 
Scarccly was Pokrovsky dead when the Party' Central Committee 
(August 1932) rook note of ‘the inadequacy of the historical approach 
to programmes of social studies . In 1934 the Central Committee 
addressed itself seriously to the problem; jointly with Sovnarkom, it 
affirmed that 

The textbooks and the very method of instruction bear an abs¬ 
tract, schematic character. Instead of teaching erne history in a live, 
cntercamint; form with exposition of the most important events 
and facts in their chronological sequence* with a characterization 
of historical figures, die pupils are offered abstract definitions of 
socio-economic formations, thus replacing a connected exposi¬ 
tion of civic history with abstract sociological diagrams. 

A few months later, Stalin, Zhdanov and Kirov supplied Observations 
on synopses of textbooks on the history' of the U.S.S.R, and on modem 
history. 

Even tins produced no satisfactory results. Early in ff >37 Prnvda 
returned to the attack in a series of signed artidcs- 

Thc great Russian thinker, N, G. Cherny she vsky T wrote that it is 
impossible to be an educated man without knowing history. 'It is 
possible 1 , lie wrote* 'not to know* not to feel attracted to the study 
of mathematics, of Greek or Latin, of chemistry, it is possible not 
to know a thousand sciences and still be an educated man; but not 
to love history' is possible only for a man totally undeveloped 
intellectually', 1 

Pokrovsky’s sin was that he had substituted sociology for history. 

Only mechanists imagine the historical process as a spontaneous 
process, in which personality is only a straw indicating the direc¬ 
tion of 'movement or, at best, a simple mouth-piece, transmitting 
die voice of history. The w ord 'mouth-piece' brings to mind the 
well-known letter of Marx to LassaUe about the latter's drama 
Frmz wm Skkittjpn. Marx criticized Lassalle severely for convert¬ 
ing his historical heroes into ‘simple mouth-pieces of the spirit of 

1 V. Zeinuil, in P/ttvJa T it VLiy 1537. 
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die times', One must not + £chillcrize' F taught Mane, that is, not 
portray heroes by diagrammatic dcclaimerc* but A $hakespcarize* 
them* that is, depict diem as living men, with alJ their passions, 
with individual mind and wlli through which the times are 
refracted, 1 

Specifically* Pokrovsky was charged with offering interpretations 
of history that amounted £o treason. In 1930, 'when the Finnish 
Fascists were developing a particularly wide campaign for creation of a 
“greater Finland'" as far as die Urals*, Pokrovsky had printed an article 
hi which he had written that "in the veins of die “Great Russian 
people" hows more than 80 per cent of Finnish blood*. He had never 
referred to die heroic and successful struggle against die Drang naclt 
Osten waged by the Order of Sword-bearing Knights (to w hom the 
critic attributed some achievements of die Teutonic Knights). He had 
rejected Mane's account of the Mongol-Tatar Tegimc of systematic 
terror, with min and mass murders as its constant institutions* in favour 
of the view that 

the conquest of Rus by the Tatars was by no means an mVision by 
savage stcppo 4 wdkts of a civilized agricultural land ... but the 
collision of two equal cultures, of which it cannot be said which 
was relatively the higher. 3 

Instead of recognizing the truth of Stalin's explanation that the needs 
of defence against attacks of Turks, Mongols and ocher peoples of die 
East had led to the formation of centralized states before the formation 
of nations, Pokrovsky had opposed any such idea of die origin of the 
multi-national state, Pokrovsky had denied to Minin and Pozharskv 
credit for saving the national independence of Muscovy from die Poles 
and had depicted these heroes as counter-revolutionaries. Pokrovsky 
and his school had ignored the long record of brotherly relations 
between the Russian and Ukrainian peoples and had treated Bogdan 
Khmel nitsfey s leadership of a national uprising against die oppressive 
Polish magnates as a conflict between the upper crust of cossacks and 
the peasant masses of the Ukraine. Unlike Marx and Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin, w r ho had frankly acclaimed Peter as ‘the Grcaf, Pokrovsky's 
school had denied that Peter's reforms had had any "progressive 

1 F, Rqthsrcirl d in P/avd^ rB May 1937. 

1 P, Drozdov, in Pt<jvdii^ iS Maidh 19^7. 
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significance* and had seen only oppression and ruin of die peasantry'. 
Marx had described Peter 1 s conquest of die Baltic coastline as ^abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the development of Ms country''; Pokrovsky's 
school had characterized it as only a manifestation of the predatory 
strivings of serf-owning landlords and of commercial capital'. Pok¬ 
rovsky's school had denigrared the contributions of the Great Russian 
people to the civilization of mankind; not one of them had ever 
mentioned die great Russian scholar Lomonosov. The history of the 
revolutionary movement had been falsified, and die primary signi¬ 
ficance of the Decembrists denied, while uarddmchcstw had been given 
improper credit. 

Before die campaign was over* a whole book had been devoted to 
liis f errors'. Survivors of "bourgeois historiography* were encouraged 
to publish monographs, which were, however, watched with care; 
their authors, like Tarle, sometimes found it necessary to go into 
reverse when their interpretations did not meet with official approval* 
Some excellent work was done by men such as Grekov, who indc- 
pendendy re-examined the agrarian history' of early Russia in the light 
of comparative scholarship. Yet economic Iiistory as a whole developed 
no one of greater stature than Liashdteitko, who was careful in succes¬ 
sive editions of his work at least outwardly to conform to Leninist 
dicta and to shifts in official theory. Pankratova, a woman with no 
qualifications as an historian save tire shamelessness with which she 
toed die current line, became die leading figure in official historio¬ 
graphy, but all attempts to replace die banned Pokrovsky with a 
general survey of die whole of Russian history were admittedly 
failures; resort had to be taken to reprinting Kliuchcvsky's classic 
Ctfsirflfp die last and finest product of historians hi the last days of the 
tsars. 

Much more success was achieved in die field of visual aids, which in 
any case reached a far wider and more impressionable audience than 
could books. Reference has already been made to Eisenstdn's revised 
Sovkino version of Ivan the Terrible. Among many other films, his 
Alexander Nevsky (19 jS) was outstanding for its heroic treatment of the 
historic struggle against die Teutons; to be sure* its ending on the note 
of Alexander's listening sadly to the sound of Tatar pipes over the hill 
was romantic rather than historical. 

For this and other films, Prokofiev wrote the music, making 
appropriate 1 glut-glut* sounds as each slain Knight fell through the ice; 
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in fairness, it should be noted that this music was composed after a trip 
to Hollywood* his last visit to the Western world.. For the rest s after 
his Peter and the Wolf (1936) for children, this brilliant composer 
produced nothing but propaganda pieces. His only possible rival In 
Russia, Shostakovich* was in [936 severely chastised by Prai'dt 1 for 
producing 'muddle instead of music'. For what Lid once been prole- 
tarianism, he was denounced as 4 petty-bourgeois\ ^neurotic', "coarse' 
and Vulgar*, and his Fourth Symphony (1935-1936) was withdrawn. 
In 1937 * however* lus Filth, old'-fashioned as a Tchaikovsky opera, 
achieved a magical success. 

Despite the generally repressive and terroristic character of this 
period, during which Gorky died or was murdered (1936), there was 
no return to die control diat R.A.P,P T had exercised over literature 
during the First F.YVP, 'Socialist realism’ remained the touchstone by 
winch official critics judged Russian authors; chough die term was 
never dearly defined* writers were expected to stress the creative 
nature o! Soviet man and 10 inspire him to realize bis fullest potenti¬ 
alities. The new emphasis on the gloriously heroic character of Russia's 
past was reflected in a bumper crop of historical novels and plays, 
thoroughly imbued with patriotic sentiments. The finest of them. 
Sholokhov's Quiet Don, completed in 1940, showed remarkable 
artistic independence, not hesitating to balance human weaknesses 
against human strength. More acceptable to the critics were a host of 
other writers who sang the praises of bygone rulers such as Alexander 
Nevsky, Dmitry Donskoi and Ivan the Terrible* or of tsarist generals 
such as Suvorov and Kutuzov, Among them die ablest was A. N. 
Tolstoi* author of Peter f, who carefully concealed his personal distaste 
for the Soviet regime to which he had returned in order to enjoy the 
material comforts it afforded him. Any writer who now fell into 
Pokrovsky's old error of underrating Russian national heroes was 
called to strict account Demian Bednyi\ once rated in Soviet Russia 
even higher than Maiakovsky, was sharply reprimanded for liis new 
version of Borodin's Bogatyri (1936), in which, it was said, he slandered 
diose fearless defenders of Kiev against the raiding steppe nomads; Iris 
operetta was banned from the theatre as "alien to Soviet ait P , 

The rising tide of official nationalism brought some amelioration, of 
die position of the Church. The period of pktiletka had witnessed an 
intensification of the campaign againsr religion. Even in 1927 Stalin, 
in an interview with a delegation of American workers, had in die 
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name of ‘science* openly taken a strong stand against "religious preju- 
dice’; referring to l the reactionary clergy* who poison the minds of the 
labouring masses', he proudly acknow ledged, " Yes, we have suppressed 
[die reactionary clergy) \ adding The only pity is that they have not 
been wholly liquidated 1 . 1 In the schools positively + anti-rdigious 
instruction' officially superseded (1928) mere non-religious education'. 
A decree of 8 April 1929 had redefined the legal position of the Church. 
Although some of its provisions bore much mote hardly on sectarians 
than on the Orthodox Church, all religious organizations alike were 
forbidden to engage m any activity other than actual performance of 
their rites. In an intensified campaign discriminatory taxation, housing 
and ratio] 1 policies had been employed against the clergy. The League 
of the Militant Godless had increased its membership from 123,000 in 
1928 to 2,000,000 at the beginning of 1930. 'Anti-religious Museums' 
had been founded at Moscow {E926) and elsewhere; in Leningrad one 
was housed in the great Cathedral of the Virgin of Kazan on the 
former Nevsky Prospeke (1932)* Church bells were silenced, if not 
removed; many churches had been closed altogether* 

In the face of difficulties w r ith the collectivized peasant however, a 
halt had been called. When Stalin rebuked his over-zealous agents for 
being dizzy vvirh success" (2 March 1930), Yaroslavsky, who headed 
the League of the Militant Godless, similarly attacked the ‘Left devia¬ 
tion’ of closing churches and burning icons unless ‘the predominant 
majority of the peasants' in die parish ordered it. The campaign against 
religion continued, but more lamely. By 193^ the League of the 
Militant Godless numbered more than 5A million members, though 
arrears of dues were alarmingly and increasingly heavy. A "Right 
deviation' flourished, questioning the need, now that so much progress 
had been made, of vigorously prosecuting the League's efforts. For its 
part, the Church had fumed the other check* Metropolitan Sergei had 
persisted in his policy' of saying prayers for the Soviet authorities. In 
1930 he rejected the \var-mongenng* charges of the pope, backed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, against the Soviet regime and denied 
that the Church w r as persecuted in Russia. A number of the clergy 
disturbed their enemies by actively supporting industrialization, 
collectivization and village 'cultural activities such as Communist 
libraries and reading-rooms. 

From 1934011, perception of the potential value of the Church to the 
1 Sulin, SochifunHoj X, 131-133. 
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state increased considerably. The subtle method of combat by taking 
leaves from its book was not neglected. The Moscow subway p justly 
famed for its efficiency, was built with the aid of an American engineer* 
who, incidentally, gives much credit to N.K.V.D. su pervision of the 
labour force employed as well as to the method of boring tubes instead 
of digging ditches. What is here relevant is that the subway was used 
also in a subordinate way; the gaudy adornment lavished on its station 
platforms was deliberately calculated to make up to the citizens for the 
gilt and glitter, though not for the incense, that had made the churches 
so satisfyingty impressi ve to souls in need of being awed by material 
manifestations of a higher power. 

Yet the rote of the Church as an historic national institution received 
recognition. Special emphasis was placed on its cultural role. In 
condemning 1 Deni tan Bcdnyf, it was flatly and officially stated that 
Ids picture of the forcible conversion of Rus by St. Vladimir was an 
un historical travesty; it \vas actually a constructive step in die history 
of the Russian people and + one of the greatest historic events of Kievan 
Rus '. 1 Alexander Nevsky, who also had been canonized by die Church, 
was a special favourite of the new Soviet nationahsm p mainly directed 
against Nazi Germany, which was direatcnmg io renew the Drang tmth 

In an era of wooing the democratic Wat and of efforts to form 
'popular fronts' against "fascism', it was not prudent to flout die 
prejudices of bourgeois nations. Along with heavy emphasis on 
Russian national pride went a drive for the" rtsatablishn^cnt of morality 
in Russia. The importance of the family, even as a means of disciplining 
workers, had come to be realized by die Party leaders. Accordingly, 
divorce was made more difficult, and abortion* unless medically 
indicated, was made a crime (1956). Even the League of die Militant 
Godless veered to the position (1939) that It would be wrong ro 
chink thai everything connected with religion is necessarily reactionary.* 
Maoris! atheists must raoc repeal in their propaganda the errors of mere 
bourgeois adieists: 

Christianity should not be identified with capitalism_Christi¬ 

anity should not be identified with other rcliqions. . . . The 
beneficial role Christianity played in the development of frmily 

1 M-Umon Conaiutt w or. Maiim of Art, ‘AgaUm falsi*™* ofth, people 1 * 
; Cited 1x1 CtaiH, Th* Russian Church onJih* Soviv ^17-,^ p. z 74 . 
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relations should not be denied . _. Christianity has contributed to 
the improvement of social customs and ways of thinking. .. A 

Yaroslavsky complained in The Godless (1940) that atheists had “not 
been able to offer the people moral standards for their lifVA 
It should be noted that Christianity was now' treated as an exception 
among religions, The League of the Militant Godless was now inclined 
to stress that primitive Christianity had arisen amongst very' humble 
folk, and that at least its original social theories were not irreconcilable 
with the sorio-eeonomic goals of communism. Despite the incrustations 
of privilege that had grown up over the centuries, this particular 
‘opium of the people" had persistently retained some of its characteris¬ 
tics as a religion of slaves and freedmen. In so fir as the Orthodox 
Church was willing to re-emphasizc the ideals of the early Church, 
with its stress on individual morality and its opposition to any form 
of racial, national or social discrimination, coexistence with it was 
entirely possible. 1 

Similar toleration could not, of course* be extended 10 schismatics 
and sectarians, whose tradition was 100 bound up with political 
opposition eo the Russian state. Nor could there be any friendliness 
towards Roman Catholicism, for it was too well known that the 
popes had for centuries tried to impose their Latin heresy on the Slavs 
and were stilt die arch-enemies of Russia, whether Orthodox or 
Communist. Protestant denominations were also dangerous because 
of their official position in various capitalist states; among them, the 
Baptists, with no significant connections, might perhaps be allowed to 
make their relatively harmless emotional appeal. 

Non-Christian religions could not be embraced by the new concept- 
They were officially accorded toleration on die same footing as 
Christianity, but the pressure on their traditional way of life was 
heavier. Ac one stage the Communist Party' had encouraged and tried 
eo lead a Pan-Moslem movement, easily confused with a dangerous 
Pan-Turanian ism. Quile early, however, the anti-religious campaign 
had set itself the task ot undermining Modem customs, particularly in 
relaEion to women* In the mid-twenties, to break the cultural connec¬ 
tion with Moslem countries beyond die Soviet border, the Latin 
alphabet had by decree replaced Arabic characters. In 1938, how ever, 
when teaching of the Russian language was made compulsory in all 

1 Timas]lev, Rtflgtor. in Soviet /ti/ww; p, 115. 
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schools throughout the Soviet Union* it was deemed advisable to 
reform the alphabet once more; Cyrillic letters arbitrarily replaced 
Latin, thus temporarily further complicating the problem of reducing 
illiteracy among die subject peoples hut facilitating their ultimate 
assimilation to the culture of their Russian J big brother". An inevi table 
concomitant of the new rcligio-national policies was that particularly 
severe purges were necessary in Moslem Central Asia, which also 
suffered extremely acute economic dislocations in connection with 
collectivization and industrialization. 

Most of the lesser religious groups, such as Buddhists, caused less 
trouble; their adherents, scattered in outlying regions, were more 
afflicted by the colonial than by the religious policies of the Russian 
government. Most acute became the problem of die Jews, those 
thorns in die side of the tsars. The Bolsheviks, like other revolutionary 
parties, had naturally found an unusually high proportion of sym¬ 
pathizers among this peculiarly oppressed people. Yet the jews were 
coo small a minority in the lota] population, or even in the urban 
population, 10 supply at any time much more thin 5 per cent of Party 
membership. As a disci tier ethnic group they exercised no influence on 
Party policy. The Communists persistently refused to recognize the 
Jews is a 4 nation aiity" or to accord them special privileges of any kind. 
The Parry treated Judaism as simply a religion and regarded Jewish 
Orthodoxy as just as much an opium of die people 1 as any other. 
Renewed efforts to encourage Jews to settle on the land failed to 
produce substantia] results. Though many of them were exploited 
w orkers, the Jew's remained largely urban "petty-bourgeois* and as 
such suffered se verely from the economic policies of the new' regime. 

After 1927, as a concession co their nationalist stirrings, some efforts 
w ere made to induce Jews to mig rate to Biro-Bizhan, where they could 
become the majority' and thus be entitled to local autonomy; in 1934 
Biro-Bizhan was duly declared an, autonomous" region w'ithin the 
R.S.F.S.R. Situated on the bank of the Amur, across from Japanese- 
occupied Manchukuo, and with no important natural resources, Biro- 
Bizhan seemed a poor joke as a 'homeland: and failed to flourish. 
Unable to establish themselves in the Soviet Union as Jews* they were 
increasingly inspired by the British-protected 'homeland* in Palestine; 
they were* however* hoc allowed to emigrate from the Soviet Union, 
hi the purge trials the charge of'Zionism 1 w as equated with Trotskyism 
as a capital offence and, despite official discouragement, die old Russian 
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anti-Semitism* particularly pronounced among Ukrainians, could not 
always be prevented from rearing its heath 

The Party modified but did not abandon its anti-religions position. 
Yet it was experiencing serious difficulties. By 1937 membership in the 
League of die Militant Godless had fallen to not more than two 
million, and their lack of militancy was bitterly criticized. In 1937-193$* 
at die height of the purge trials, sonic attempts were made to draw in 
ecclesiastics as collaborators with Trotsky", but with the sudden 
termination of the purge in 1939 the position of the Church was again 
cased. Despite renewed increases in membership of the League, despite 
renewed efforts to use the schools, the anti-religious museums* books, 
pamphlets and the Komsomol* despite Yaroslavsky's insistence as late 
as 1941 that \vc must paralyse all influence of religion upon the rising 
generation', 1 the issue of the struggle remained doubtful Though 
wholly dependent on the contributions of the faithful, the Church still 
had large revenues. Though the schism created by the Renovatiouist 
movement had not been wholly healed, though the Church suffered 
from a growing shortage of clergy, though outward sign s of respect for 
the Church and its services had declined, there still persisted a very 
considerable body of strong religious feeling, and not only among die 
old. This feeling was apparently all the stronger because of the person 
cution to which it had been subjected. The sloughing off from the 
Church of the mass of those who had practised its rites for the sake of 
expedient outward conformity was more likely to benefit than to 
injure an organization the purposes of which were purely spiritual. 

If in these years the Church gained slighdy more freedom of action, 
the opposite tendency was manifest in die schools. From top to bottom, 
the educational system was employed in die service of die state, k was 
not merely that the school provided a means of political indoctrination. 
Its main purpose was to prepare technically trained personnel for 
specific jobs, without wasting time and money on ‘general education . 
As early as 193 3 it was prescribed that every graduate of a university or 
of a polytcchnkum must, as die price of his training* accept die job 
ro which he was assigned p no matter where; evasion was made a 
criminal offence. In 1938 this practice was tightened up T and its 
administration entrusted to die appropriate People's Commissariat, 
which was to keep a careful register of all its specialists with die 
advantage of higher education and to be continuously responsible for 
1 YarosiSavsJcyj A'fltfwrMqm 1 p, 32, cited in Curtiss, op. fit., p, 
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their proper utilization- During the period of the Second F.Y.P. the 
average number of university graduates was 74,000 a year (as against 
34,000 in the period of die First F, Y,P,); the pcfytcchiucums turned 
out an additional 125,000 a year (as against 58+000}. The number of 
'engineers' graduated was raised from 7,900 in 1933 to 31,300 in 1938, 
the number of doctors, veterinarians and pharmacists from 9,400 to 
24.,200, of teachers from 10,500 to 35*700, while that of other non- 
mil itar)' specialists increased only from 6,800 to 15,500. 

In the early years of the Soviet regime children of proletarians or of 
peror peasants were given stipends to assist them m their schooling. 
The Stalin Constitution of 1936 guaranteed free instruction, including 
higher education, to all. In 1940, however, it was announced that youth 
did not appreciate and fully utilize their educational opportunities 
unless they had to pay for them. By a decree of a October 194O+ the 
date also of the establishment of the State Labour Reserve, tuition fees 
were introduced for all grades above the seventh. Simultaneously, the 
system of stipends was altered; instead of social origin, die quality of 
the student's work was made the determinant for the grant of financial 
aid* justification for the new policy might be found in die thought 
that social daises had virtually disappeared, and that die intelligentsia 
could not be considered a H class*. Neverthcless p the change was an 
important step in the creation of a new ruling elite, able to escape from 
manual, labour. In view of the great unevennesses in the ’sprawling 
[hough centrally directed educational system, a child's chances of 
moving upward depended very heavily on the particular school he 
attended. It was only natural that officials, managers and the new 
specialists, well able to afford die tuition fees* should also he in the best 
position to choose the right schools for their children. 

Over die whole period, influencing many of its characteristics, hung 
the threat of approaching war. Its story will be told conn ectedly In the 
next chapter. It may, however, be here observed that in foreign policy, 
as in domestic, Mandst dialectics did not prove die surest guide. 


Suggestions far Further Rending 

The text of the new constitution and of Stalin's explanatory report 
should be read carefully. Fainsod's Smolensk wider Soviet Rule is a 
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remarkable study, based on records removed by the Germans* of 
Soviet administration at the local level from 1917 to 193 8* addition 
to books previously mentioned, Timashev's Great Retreat , though 
mistkkd, contains very much of value. 

On the problem of nationalities, see particularly: Pipes. Formation of 
the Soviet Union; Kohn, Nationalism in the Soviet Union; Low, Lmm on 
the Question ofNationaUlks; and Barghoom, Soviet Russian Nationalism. 
For particular ethnic groups, see Kolarz* Jbrtfid and Her Colonies and 
Peoples of the Soviet Far East; Reshetar, already cited; Dmytryshyn* 
Moscow and the Ukraine t ip$-tg$}X Vakar, Byelorussia; Caroe, Soviet 
Empire: The Turks of Central Asia and Stalinism; Park* Bolshevism in 
Turkestan t 1 pi7-1927; Hostler* Turkism and the Soviets; and Schwarz, 
The jews in the Soviet Union. 

On cultural developments, in addition to books previously cited, see 
Counts, Challenge of Soviet Education, Shite* Soviet Education: its 
Psychology and Philosophy, Bauer, The New Alan in Soviet Psychology, 
and Bauer. Inkctcs and Kluckhohm Hoi^ the Soviet System Works. 
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The Road to War 

1934-1941 


The foreign policy of any conn cry is die aspect of its activity diat most 
Catches the eye of foreign observers. No matter what the social 
contradictions and cross-currents that confuse a country's domestic life, 
its foreign policy is consciously directed by die ruling group; it there*- 
fore has a unity and relative simplicity that sometimes make it seem ro 
have a raison (Pitre of its own. One is tempted to forget the facr that 
no country' exists for the primary purpose of having relations with 
other countries, that its foreign relations, necessary as they are, must 
always be subordinate to the play of its own domestic interests. This 
is not to say that an external situation does not often exercise a profound 
influence on a country's life, for no state exists in a vacuum. What 
should not be overlooked, however, is that any countryh own existence 
comes firsc f its contacts with other countries second. The objectives of 
foreign policy must therefore be subordinate to its domestic objectives 
or at least to those of its rulers. 

Without reference to these general considerations, Soviet foreign 
policy is merely a record of unintelligible zigzags, as exciting but as 
meaningless as a game. if, however, it is realized that Soviet foreign 
policy* hke that of any other land, reflected continuity of domestic 
purpose in a changing outside world, its seeming contradictions 
disappear; whatever adjustments had to be made to a shifting iiucr- 
national situation which no single country' can control, Soviet attitudes 
and actions at any given moment were determined by the Bolsheviks' 
concept of Russia's own current needs. 

By 1934 Soviet foreign policy had passed through three fairly clearly 
defined phases. The initial phase, which had lasted until 1920192s, had 
been rooted m the conviction diat world revolution was abouE to 
sweep away all capitalist or imperialist governments; this phase had 
required no foreign policy in any formal sense and had been charac- 
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tcrized by the aggressive attitude of the Third International. The factors 
that led to the abandonment of 'War Communism* in favour of the 
N.E.P. had shaped Soviet Russia's first real foreign policy. Though die 
obvious subsidence of revolutionary enthusiasm in die Western world 
had contributed to the change, the main consideration had been the 
need of economic reconstruction at home and the hope chat this w o uld 
be facilitated by active economic relations with advanced capitalist 
countries; Soviet Russia had started to drift away from its pristine pure 
revolutionary goal to the more modest concept of 'socialism in a single 
land'. In this second phase* however, there had been no abatement ot 
political hostility toward the Entente Powers, and Russia bad anchored 
her foreign policy on maintenance of good relations with outcast 
Germany, no longer the object of immediate revolution. The Soviet 
Union largely shifted its though cs to the cast, for, particularly in India 
and China, the revolt of 'bourgeois nationalism 1 seemed to offer 
valuable allies in the effort to promote the ultimate disintegration of 
the capitalist w orld, wiiicli, in Leninist theory, had reached the ultimate 
stage of'imperialism’* 

The third phase was almost wholly the result of domestic policy. 
The decision to embark on an all-out drive for rapid industrialization 
by means of piatiletka made peaceful economic relations with the 
capitalist West even more imperative. Especially when hasty collecti¬ 
vization had thrown Russia into a desperate internal situation, it 
became necessary to avoid at all costs the possibility' of war, Russian 
policy' had made no progress in India and had suffered a disastrous check 
in China; relations with Japan had become increasingly strained, and 
Russia's anxiety for American support in the Pacific had become over¬ 
whelming. Instead of striving for a coalition with Germany against 
the Entente Powers, the new foreign commissar, Maxim Litvinov, de¬ 
veloped the theory that * peace is indivisible’* The Soviet Union had 
subscribed to the Kellogg-Dr Land Pact (1928) and had taken active, 
though perhaps not helpful, part in the disarmament conference under 
the auspices of the League of Nations (1932-1934). I he results were 
mixed, Russia did secure recognition by the United Stares (1933)- b L1 ^ 
persisted in openly regarding Great Britain as her arch-enemy. Her 
policy t o ward s Nazi Germany w r as at the outset not unfriendly; Russo- 
Germart agreements for conciliation and for extension of the neutral sty 
treaty of 1926. both concluded with ihc Weimar Republic in T 93 I* 
were actually ratified (5 May 1933) after Hitler became chancellor. 
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Between 1934 and 1941 Soviet foreign policy floundered* passing 
in rapid succession through three more distinct phases (1934-1936. 
1936-1939, 1939-1941), In the first of these Russia had finally taken 
alarm at the triumph of Nazism. Not only was the strength of Hitler’s 
power in Germany demonstrated by his crushing of Rohm; the Nazis’ 
affair with Poland, evident as early as January 1934, seemed to menace 
the security of the Ukraine, From the Polish standpoint this reorienta¬ 
tion of their policy may well have been intended merely to mate their 
own position safer; wedged in between a Germany which regarded 
Danzig and the Corridor as territories to be redeemed and a Russia 
which had never become reconciled to the boundary drawn by the 
Treaty of Riga In 1921, Poland, mistrusting the solidity of French 
support, apparently hoped that die Nazis would be less dangerous 
to her chan had been the old Prussian ascendancy' in Germany, In a 
world of sovereign nations, however, and^with live memories of Polish 
intervention in 1920, Russia could not fail to suspect that Poland might 
be reviving, on the basis of a deal with Germany* her w ell-established 
desire to re-subjiigate the Ukraine. Notwithstanding renewal (5 May 
1934) of the Soviet-Polish "non-aggression pact* of 1932, Russia 
remained uneasy- Uppermost in Litvinov's consciousness were the 
passages in Mein Kmnpf about Lchensrmtn to he secured at Russia's 
expense. 

On a broader scale, the Bolsheviks had never outgrown their belief 
that the West, aware of the avowed Communist intent to overthrow 
capitalism throughout the w orld, might even yet form a coalition, with 
'fascist* Germany as its spearhead, to destroy the Soviet Union. Scant 
md scattered as were expressions of such a viewpoint in the West, they 
sufficed to feed Russian fears. It was clear enough that even moderately 
'Leftist* sentiment in Britain, and even in France* had come to regard 
the Versailles settlement as unjust and therefore to cherish a guilty 
sympathy for the Nazis; the Communists tended to mistake the strongly 
isolationist pacifist sentiment that then dominated the democracies of 
Britain, France and die United States for an active opposition to the 
new Russian concept of "collective security’. 

In particular, the Russians feared that Nazi Germany, despite its 
racial propaganda, and an expanding Japan, two powers which 'have 
even recognized that they arc of common race*, 1 might combine 

1 Iiwiridv, speech in the Soviet Ctnmil Executive Committee (29 December 
1933), Documents on Intemm&ml Ajfairi f t&JJ, p. 433, 
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against the Soviet Union. The Communists could not rely on the 
influence of the Haushofer school of geo-politics. popular in Germany 
since 1924. especially in the military circles to which lie belonged,, and 
which, on the theory of a * Eurasian heartland*, urged an alliance of 
Germany. Russia. Japan, China and an cmandpaEcd India to dominate 
die world. Nor could they be coitfideiit that die Nazi rulers would agree 
that Oswald Sperigler was right when In 1933 he despondently 
acknowledged that the Bolsheviks 1 eastward shift of the centre of 
gravity had made it impossible to conquer Russia by an attack from 
the west, winch J would be a thrust into empty space*. 1 Still in the midst 
of her herculean effort at industrialization, the Soviet Union could not 
yet with any equanimity contemplate the possibility of war, especially 
single-handed, even if she had 10 fight only on one fionc. For this 
reason, despice Chinese protest, she abandoned to Manchukuo the 
Chinese Eastern Railway (25 March 1933) fora price that represented 
only onc-cightii of its cost. The Japanese military nevertheless posed a 
new threat to the Russian position in Outer Mongolia, but the Soviet 
Union was encouraged, despite die vigour of Chiaug Kai-shek's 
current campaign against the Chinese Communists, by a new American 
naval building programme and by its own generally improved 
relations with China. 

Russia's main reliance was now oil her strongly argues! principle of 
"collective securitywith which France was not at all unwilling to toy. 
On Franco’s initiative, die Soviet Union was invited (10 September 
T934) to join the League of Nations and ro occupy die permanent scat 
on its Council that Germany was vacating. Thus Russia was enabled 
to join the Powers, righteously and without risk of commitment to 
action, in condemning Italy's conquest of Ethiopia (1935). She had die 
satisfaction also of hearing Great Britain (4 March 1935) and France 
(3 March) announce their intention to increase their armaments, with 
every reason to believe that the move was not directed against ehe 
Soviet Union. When Germany (e6 March] replied by reintroducing 
military conscription, Litvinov supported France’s appeal to the League. 
Tile Anglo-German naval agreement {lS June) was disturbing* how¬ 
ever* for it permitted expansion of German naval strength dial inevit¬ 
ably meant German naval preponderance in die Baltic. 

On the other hand, improvement of trade relations with Great 
Britain was very marked after conclusion of a new trade agreement 

1 Sptnjjltr, Hour of J^ioisio/i t p. Cl. 
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(16 Fcbmarv 1934); though Soviet exports to Great Britain substan¬ 
tially exceeded British exports to Russia, the Communism were 
inclined, however* to feel shat, by virtue of invisible exports, Great 
Britain had the better of die deal Nazi Germany made a partially 
successful effort, by fresh extensions of credit in J 935 to 

recover her preponderance in dit 1 Russian market, but, herself taking 
only a sniall pro-portion oi Russian exports* was reduced in ] 9 3 S to 
supplying less than 5 per cent of Russia s purchases, as against 17 p^'t 
(.cut from Great Britain and 28 i per cent from die United States, The 
phenomenal rise of Russo-Amcriean trade following the first trade 
agreement in 1935 was* however, more apparent than real; the seventy 
million dollars' worth of goods exported by die United States to 
Russia in 1938, though a great increase over the 33 million of 1936 aT 
the 43 million of 193j T was only two-thirds of what America had sold 
to Russia in 1930 or 1931, when she did not even recognize her custo¬ 
mer. French trade with Russia was throughout of no significance. The 
total value of Russian trade* never great, had dwindled rapidly from 
1932 on. after the First F, YJA had done its work* The carrot ot orders 
to be placed abroad,, which Russia 1 ml held out to assure a friendly 
reception bv the West, now proved generally disappointing- In the 
case of the United States, the shining hopes with which the first 
American Ambassador to Soviet Russia, William C. Bullitt, had gone 
to Moscow were dashed by the completeness of his failure to get serious 
debt negotiations even started. In 1936 a soured Bullitt w p as transferred 
to Paris* where his influence could hardly be helpful in promoting 
cordial relations between France and cbe Soviet Union. 

Tins was particular! v unfortunate from the viewpoint of the Russian 
policy of collective security, which had to hinge on a Franco-Russian 
understanding- Along with die general idea of collective becuriry to 
be achieved through the League of Nations, Litvinov had been 
assiduously working for an “Eastern Locarno' to stabilize the frontiers 
of the states lying between her borders and Germany. Negotiations to 
this end bad been begun in 1933. Germany, when approached directly* 
refused (14 April 1934} 10 join in a Russo-German guarantee of 
Finland and the Baltic states; Russia fell back on confirmation of her 
existing non-aggression pacts with Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, A 
French proposal (27 June) for a general Eastern European mutual 
assistance agreement* to include also Poland ami Czechoslovakia and 
which France was prepared to underwrite, was approved by Great 
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Britain; Germany rejected it (lO September 1 , and Poland, who bad 
her own bones to pick with Czechoslovakia, followed suit (27 Sep¬ 
tember). The idea of an 'Eastern Locarno" was dead, but Litvinov 
salvaged what seemed two porcii dally valuable by-products. 

The more important was signature (2 May 193:5) of a Franco- 
Russian pact, the heart of which was Article 1: 

In the event of France or the U.S. 5 JL* in the circumstances 
specified in Article 15, paragraph 7, of the League of Nations 
Covenant, being the object, in spite of die genuinely peaceful 
intentions of both countries, of an unprovoked attack on the pare 
of a European State, the LLS.S.R. and t reciprocally, France, shall 
immediately give each other aid and assistance.* 

A superficial difference between this and die Franco-Russian agreement 
of 2 891 , which bad blossomed into die Dual Alliance of 1S94* lay in its 
subordination to the League and, in Giber provisions, to France's 
obligations under the Locarno Treaty of 1925. Still other clauses made 
it clear that its application was limited not only to Europe but 
specifically to Germany as an aggressor. Basically* Europe seemed to 
be returning to the end at the nineteenth century f with a Fratico- 
Russian agreement threatening Germany with a two-front war, while 
Britain remained on the sidelines. 

There were, however* certain important differences: Britain gave 
her blessing to this new arrangement; and it did nor harden into an 
alliance as had the earlier Franco-Russian understanding. Laval did 
not ask die French president 10 ratify the pact by decree; there was a 
consequent delay before the Chamber of Deputies unenthusiastically 
endorsed it (by a vote of 353 to [{14) on 11 February 1936 and the 
Sen are confirmed {231-52) on 12 March. Germany's defiant answer* 
given on 7 March 1936, was military reoccupation of the RhineUmL 
In view of the stare of mind of their own peoples, neither France nor 
Britain took any action in the face of this flagrant breach of the Treaty 
of Versailles, just as they had not opposed Hitler's threatened occupa¬ 
tion of Austria after the murder of Doll fuss in 1934. Most serious of alb 
the Franco-Russian pace of 1935 was never hacked up by supple¬ 
mentary millcarj F agreements, 

Russia made her own preparations independently. The size of the 
Russian army was more than doubled, the percentage of regulars as 
1 Crear Britain, Parfiamtatony Peper^ CmcL 5143, p. 17. 
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opposed to territorial militia was much increased, and great progress 
was made with its mechanization. Its administrative organs sea cion was 
unified (1934), and the prestige of die officers enhanced, both by 
further reducing die powers of political commissars and by reviving 
all old titles, save those of general and admiral (1935), The French high 
command, however, had grave doubts of die efficiency and reliability 
of the Red Army, doubts winch were to be strengthened in 1937 by 
the execution of Marshal Tukhachevsky and his principal associates. 

The other by-product of the drive for an Eastern Locarno was a 
mutual assistance pact concluded (16 May 1935) between the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia. Whereas the Roman Catholic Poles had 
always regarded their country as the bulwark of a civilized Europe 
against barbarous Russia, die Czechs, who had never been under 
Russian rule* tended to share the views of their first president, Thomas 
G, Masaryk, that they constituted the necessary link between their 
fella w-Europeans in the West and their fellow-Slavs to the east. 
Apart from other points in dispute, such as Czech possession of Teschen 
and the harbouring in Ruthenia of Ukrainian refugees fro til Poland, 
Czechoslovakia resented the interposition of Polish territory betw een 
her and Soviet Russia, while Poland resented Czech control of the 
Carpatho-Ukraine, which cut her off from direct contact with Hun¬ 
gary". I he Russo-Czech pact paralleled the Franca-Russian pact and 
was deliberately geared to it; only if France acted were Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union to assist each other. How they could do so, save 
in the very unlikely event that either Poland or Rumania would permit, 
or could he forced to permit, the passage of troops, remained a mystery, 
never to be resolved- 

In pursuit of their new policy the Communists had still a third string 
to their bow. Never believers in the principle of off with the old love 
before you're on with the new\ they had kept die Third Internationa] 
m being. As late as the end of 1933 its Executive Committee had 
remained committed to the theory shat the period of temporary 
capitalist stabilization had ended, and that the world was on the verge 
of fresh wars and revolutions. In die spring of *934, however, die 
fascist riots in Paris that followed the Stavisky scandal had alarmed the 
French Communist Party,. Probably not without instruction from 
Moscow, it signed {27July) a limited alliance with the French Socialists- 
Tl^is united front of proletarian' elements was soon developed into a 
popular front 1 , including groups much further to the f Right'; on 
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Bastille Day, 1935* die Communist, Socialise and Radical parties 
jointly demonstrated against ‘fascism 1 . 

The Seventh Congress of die Comintern (25 July-21 August rgjj) 
fully endorsed the principle of the 'popular front 1 * Gy orgy Dimitrov, 
a Bulgarian who had won. fame as the hero of the Reichstag fire trial, 
was elected General Secretary. The French Thorcz and the American 
Earl Browder wrapped themselves in die patriotic rotes of the Revolu¬ 
tionary traditions of their respective countries. Wilhelm Pieck, on his 
way up among German Communists, was given the honour of making 
the major x Report on the activity of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International’, 1 condemning the "sectarian errors 1 that had 
been barring the way to a united 'struggle against fascism and war\ a 
The Italian Palmira Togliatti (under his pseudonym qf Ercoli), in 
anodicr report on 'The Preparation of an Imperialist War and the Tasks 
of the Communist International 1 , lauded The peace policy of the 
US.S.R.' which had upser die plans of the imperialists and had made 
it possible for all truly peace-loving governments to support die policy 
of collective security, 3 Some confusion was left because dhc Congress 
could not altogether jettison old slogans; by resolution it still emphas¬ 
ized the principle drat 'Communist Parties in all capitalist countries 
must lead the fight: against military expendicures , . against sub¬ 
sidizing die armament industry. . . . h The United States and Great 
Britain protested against what they regarded as violation of the no- 
propaganda provisions of their agreements with die Soviet Union but 
were reminded that the Comintern was a private affair* 

The general effect was doubdess to enhance the prestige of the Soviet 
Union, in those wide circles of die Western world that were then 
becoming deeply concerned with the menace of "fascism 1 . Yet it was 
only in France dial a 'popular front 1 w r on an electoral victory. In April 

1935, thanks ro pre-election understandings with other groups in the 
"popular front", Communist representation in the French Chamber of 
Deputies jumped from 10 ro 72. The Blum cabinet, formed 5 June 

1936, was dependent on Communist support, though that party' 
refused to accept cabinet portfolios. The world was treated to the 
spectacle of a millionaire, leader of die Socialist Parry, whose tenure as 

1 Fleck, The Consequences of Sectarian Errors' in principal report (26 July 
1 91 f )j K&ftgrtSl tUs Korttmu/iisru^tn Inzer nations It. Gskiir^tts Stcnograjiscfigj 
Protokolli ftp. 2 f ■ 28 /uxtii+i, 

5 "Ercoli', ihid., pp, 330-44S 
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French premier depended on die goodwill of the Moscow Comintern, 
pushing desperately forward an ambitious programme of rearmament. 

The second phase of Soviet foreign policy began to be manifest 
from 1936. Notwithstanding, perhaps even because of, the intensity 
of the internal purge* the Communist leadership showed increasing 
self-confidence* based in part on its economic successes and military 
reforms. There began to be grounds for some suspicion that the 
continued emphasis on 'collective security’ was really designed to 
embrod the capitalist countries with each other in a fratricidal 'imperi¬ 
alist 1 war from which the Soviet Union might draw profit by abstain¬ 
ing. It was a well-established policy, rooted in Bolshevik realism, and 
Stalin had expressed it with great clarity: 

Our banner remains as of old die banner of peace. But if war sets 
in a we shall not be able to sit with arms folded - we shall have to 
take part, but we shall be the last to cake part. And we shall take 
part in order 10 cast the decisive weight on the scales* the weight 
able ro tip the balance. 1 

In an effort fur diet to strengthen Russia's position, the a^c of liability 
to conscription was reduced from 21 to 19 (1 r August 1936), a move 
promptly countered. {24 August) by German lengthening of the period 
of military' service. To guarantee the reliability of die armed fortes in 
face of the purge of lugh officers, the authority' of political commissars 
was restored (10 May 1937). 

Toward Nazi Germany the Soviet Union now pursued a policy of 
carefully patient sympathy, quickened, perhaps, by Germany** fresh 
extension of trade credits. Although she criticized die Rhineland coup 
of 7 March 1936, Russia persisted in maintaining tint German return 
to the League would be welcome. In the autumn of that year Hitler 
unleashed a violent propaganda campaign, not against Russia but 
specifically against Bolshevism, Its culmination was announcement of 
the Anti-Comintern Pact with Japan, signed on 25 November 1936, 
The reply' of the Soviet Union was quiedv to boast of her own strength- 
"just as a pig can never look ac the sky T so Hitler will never be able to 
sec our cabbage parch/* In an address to the constituent 1 Congress of 

1 Stalin, speech ai p plenum of the Central Ccmmiiree {19 January 19*5), 

SZocAintrj, H43j V|I* l-J- 

1 Lubdwnko, Ukrainian premier, speakjnp in [lie All-Union Congress of 
Soviets (z 6 November 1936], DorumrUs o,. UctnvOonat /Itfaifi, p, 301, 
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Soviets (aS November)* Litvinov, the most ardent champion of 
collective security, took the isolationist position that it was the West, 
rather than Russia, tint ought to fear Germany: 

We T as a state* arc not concerned with the internal Fascist regime 
of this or that country. Our collaboration with other countries 
and our participation in die League of Nations arc based on the 
principle of the peaceful coexistence of two systems - the socialist 
and the capitalist - and we consider that the latter includes the 
Fascist system. But Fascism is now ceasing to be an internal affair 
of the countries which preach it 
The Soviet Union * * * will calmly let other states weigh and 
evaluate die advantages which can be derived for peace from close 
co-operation with the Soviet Union, and understand that the 
Soviet Union can give more than receive. - - - Other states, other 
territories are menaced most Our security does not depend , . . 
upon foreign polity combinations* The Soviet Union is sufficiently 
strong in herself. 1 

That Litvinov was not merely whistling in die dark but counting 
on the inevitability of a new Anglo-German war is strongly suggested 
by Russia's increasingly cavalier attitude toward the West. At the 
Montrcux Conference (22 June-20 July 193d). held to revise the 
Lausanne Treaty of 1923 governing the regime of the Straits* Russia 
did not hesitate to dash openly with Great Britain over control of the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles, The Lausanne arrangements had not 
conceded Russia's old desire that the Straits be closed to warships of 
Powers with no Black Sea coastline. Ai Montreux, Turkey asked for 
restoration to her of full sovereignty over the Straits, to be coupled w idi 
limitations on passage of foreign warships that would in effect give 
Russia security in die Black Sea without denying her the right of egress 
for her own w arships. Russia supported Turkey t trying only to extend 
somewhat the arrangements ill her favour. Great Britain* hacked by 
Japan, strongly opposed die grant to Russia ot the right of egress. In 
the end, a compromise restored Turkish sovereignty and gave Russia 
some advantages, though less than originally proposed. Russia's gains 
were, however, partially nullified by a cooling off of Turkish friend¬ 
ship, for Turkey shifted back to her ancient preference for distant 
Britain over neighbouring Russia as a protector* 

1 Litvinov, Against pp. £3* 79. 
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In the 1936 discussions iliac arose out of the failure of she League to 
protect one of its own members, Ethiopia, the Soviet Union took a 
very high line. Western statesmen tended ro agree with Neville 
Chamberlain that 4 k is time so to limit the functions of the League in 
future that they may accord with its real powers*. 1 Litvinov took the 
opposite position that what was needed were proposals for 'improving 
the application of the principles of the Covenant*.* The dispute might 
seem a renewal of the arguments between President Wilson and his 
Allied colleagues at Versailles, but to most 'practical* statesmen of the 
1930s Litvinov's objections appeared rather as evidence that the Soviet 
Union was artfully endeavouring to force the League Powers into 
unwanted wars. 

Russia's pursuit of an independent policy was even more clearly 
evident in connection with the Spanish Civil War* which broke out in 
July .1936. Initially die Soviet Union joined, as did also Germany and 
Italy, in the non-interveiuion agreement initiated by Britain and 
France. When, however, the 'fascist* Powers began to give thinly 
disguised assistance to Franco, the Soviet government felt free to send 
food and ranks (October 1936) to the Spanish Loyalists. In November 
an 'International Brigade", recruited by the Comintern but including 
no Russians, was seat into action. In addition, a few hundred Russians, 
headed by General Klcber (who was to disappear in the purges after his 
return), played an important role in saving Madrid tor a rime. The 
Spanish gold reserve was welcomed in Moscow, and considerable 
quantities of arms* mainly foreign* were purchased and transported to 
Spain. 

The motives behind this Limited Soviet intervention remain obscure. 
The Russians ostentatiously made no effort to promote Communist 
revolution in Spain, an attempt that would in any case certainly have 
been doomed to failure in view of the preponderantly anarcho- 
syndicalist traditions of Spanish revolutionaries. The Communists 
did use the opportunity to assert their own monopoly of revolutionary 
faith; as Pravda reported, 

so far as Catalonia is concerned* the cleaning up of the Trotskyist 

1 Chamberlain, speaking at dinner given him by the Nineteen Hundred Club 
Cio June 19;^ in Toynbee, Survmyfor IL, 463-4 64* 

" Litvinov, com muni amon to League (21 August 1936), in Ltugut jVo rawer 
Offdai Journal^ Sptfial Supplement i p. io. 
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and anarcbc^yndicalist dements lias already begun and mil be 
carried out with the same energy as in die U-S.S.R. 1 

On the oilier hand, Dimitrov used the lessons of Spain further to 
emphasize the need of "united fronts* everywhere, k may well be that 
Russia's prime interest in the "Spanish labyrinth’ was 10 force die 
Entente Powers into war with Germany. Alvarez del Vayo, die chief 
non-Communist supporter of Moscow in Spain, quotes Ncgrin, 
Loyalist premier in the latter part of the civil war, as later saying: 
Moscow tried to do for France and England what they should 
have done for themselves. The promise of Soviet aid to the Spanish 
Republic was that ultimaiely Paris and London would awake to 
the risks involved 10 themselves in an Iialo-Gmnan victory in 
Spain and join the U.S, 5 .R T in supporting us~ 

If Moscow was really attempting to support "collective security* in 
this backhanded way, die effect was that of a boomerang. The suspi¬ 
cions of Soviet intentions already cherished by the British and French 
governments were deepened, and their attitudes toward collaboration 
with the Soviet Union in international politics hardened. In December 
1937 the French foreign minister visited Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia, evidently to check on the strength of French 
alliances in Germany's rear; it was significant that he did not visit 
Moscow. In February 1938, Anthony Eden, who had been sent on a 
friendly mission to Moscow' in 1935 and who was distinguished for his 
stiff attitude on die need to withdraw Italian ‘volunteers* from Spain, 
resigned from the British cabinet. Across the Adantic, American 
official policy was still represented by the Neutrality' Act of 1935, only 
slightly amended on 1 May 1937; Fresident Roosevelt's 'quarantine the 
aggressor' speech (5 October 1937)* delivered hi die midst of the 
"recession*, was a very small crumb of comfort. 

On the odier side, notwithstanding the withdrawal of General 
Kleber (February' 1937) and the drying up of Russian aid to the Spanish 
Loyalists, the Anti-Comintern Pact was apparently fortified by Italy's 
adhesion (6 November 1937); the effect was somewhat diminished by 
Poland's announcemen t that she would not join if asked-Japan, taking 
advantage of the pact, had meanw hile concentrated her attention on 
China, with which open war W'as begun in July 1937. Russia's 

1 PmvJa t 17 December 1^36, 

1 Aivanes del ViytJ, Freedom's Moult, p, 76. 
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immediate response was anon-aggression pact wick China {zt August), 
the shipment id her of supplier and % T oltintccrs\ and occupation of 
Sinkkng* the Chinese portion of Turkestan. The Chinese Communist 
Party , guided by MaoTse-tung, made m encentc with the Kuomintang 
government, which it faithfully observed; it organised a guerilla opera¬ 
tion behind the Japanese lines, but its proposal for organic unity was 
rejected by die Kuomintang. Despite mastery of most of the important 
Chinese centres, Japan found herself involved in an immensely difficult 
and exhausting struggle, which removed her as a serious menace to the 
Soviet Union. Russia's announcements that the Arctic Sea route had 
been made "operative 1 (1335) and that the Trans-Siberian railway had 
been double-tracked (1937) were not put to the test. In consequence, 
the stiffening of the American attitude toward japan no longer interes¬ 
ted the Russiansn and the two countries drifted even farther apart. 
Border clashes between Soviet and Japanese troops* some of them quite 
serious* continued; but the net effect of Sino-Japancse hostilities was to 
relieve Russia from pressure in the Far East. 1 st the Middle East the 
Soviet Union, hampered by her policies toward her own Moslems in 
Central Asia, made no headway in extending its influence. 

In Europe Russian isolation, both voluntary and enforced* grew 
steadily greater. On 21 February 1938., nine days after the inclusion 
of Austrian Nazis in Schuschnigg's government* the British prime 
minister publicly stated that ‘die peace of Europe must depend on the 
attitude of the four major Powers of Europe: Germany 3 Italy, France 
and ourselves' A On 13 March, the day of ihc condemnation of Bukharin 
and the rest of l The ai" in Moscow, Hitler unilaterally announced 
Anschluss with Austria. Inly, now a member of the Axis, did not repeat 
her 1934 veto, and England and France were again acquiescent. Not 
even Chechoslovakia, clearly next on the list, dared mobilize, but the 
following day France announced she would stand by her ally. Three 
days later (17 March} the Soviet Union, which had been waiting to see 
how the cat would jump, issued through Litvinov a guarded Statement 
to foreign newspaper correspondents m Moscow: 

The Soviet Govern merit . . . is ready as before to participate in 

collective actions . *, decided upon jointly with it, , * 

* Oiatnh sluny speaking in the House- of Commons (21 February 193$)*. in 
Documents j£, 1, 13. 

" lacvinov state men c to foreign correspondents in Moscow (17 March 1938)1 
ibid., I* 314-31?- 
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Immediate action *m the League of Nations or outside of if was reconi- 
mended. More informally, lie scared that the Soviec Union would 
stand by die 1935 agreements if France did; otherwise she would act 
as she chose. He hinted chat Soviet troops would be prepared, if 
necessary, to force their way across Poland and perhaps Rumania, 
How seriously Litvinov** statement to the Press can be taken is still 
an open question. Ambassador Davies recorded in a memorandum to 
Secretary Hull diat six days later (23 March} 

Litvinov stated, frankly, 'France had 110 confidence in the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet Union had no confidence in France* .... 
He expressed the view that if Fascist Germany does become 
dominant over Europe, the long Russian frontier will have 
nothing to fear from Germany because shc t Germany T will have 
her hands full in the states bordering it. 1 

Prime Minister Chamberlain expressed (24 March) Great Britain's 
nnwillln guess to surrender her right to choose between war and peace 
by making a definite commitment to support France, Davies warned 
Washington (26 March) that 

England and France . . , have been playing into the hands of the 
Nazi and the Fascist aims,, ♦ + This may extend to the point where 
there might be developed a realistic union of diese forces with 
Germany in die not distant future, * * - There is no doubt of die 
supreme confidence on die part of dus regime in their ability to 
take care of themselves from an attack from either the cast or the 
west. 2 

Throughout the crisis, in all pronouncements intended for the public, 
the Russians asserted their willingness to support French action; late in 
September their envoy at Prague is said to have promised that, if die 
League were to condemn Germany as an aggressor, the Soviet Union 
would come to the aid of Czechoslovakia, alone if necessary. It is clear 
that in setting such conditions for their assistance the Russians were 
committing themselves to nothing. The question how they could get 
their forces into the country also remained unanswered; by the begin¬ 
ning of September Litvinov had ruled out the possibility' of forcing a 
way through Poland or Rumania unless the League approved. It is also 

s Davies, iferM uy pp, 190-192. 

a Ibid,, p. 197. 
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noteworthy that at no time did the Soviet Union indicate fear of being 
involved in war with Germany, From rime to rime the charge was 
made that England and France were trying ro encourage Germany to 
attack Russia* but strong emphasis was constantly pur on the danger to 
the Western Powers themselves if they did not take timely action. 

For die British and French governments die crisis presented immense 
problems, even if they had felt they could count on Russia, That they 
did not is clear. In a private letter to his sister Chamberlain acknow¬ 
ledged. a year later (afi March 1939): 

[ must confess to the most profound distrust of Russia, I have no 
belief w hatever in her ability' to maintain an effective offensive* 
even if she w anted to. And i distrust her motives, which seem to 
me to have little connection with our ideas of liberty, and to be 
concerned only with getting everyone else by the ears. Moreover* 
she is both hated and suspected by many of the smaller states, 
notably by Poland. Rumania* and Finland, 1 

Chamberlain w r as not the only one who regarded Russia as *a very 
unreliable friend . , . with an enormous irritative power on others’.® 
Even his severe critic. Winston Churchill* could not bring himself 
consistently to advocate joint action with Russia. Similar views were 
prevalent also in France; while French military opinion of untested 
Soviet strength, shaken by die Tukhadievsky affair., was very' low* 
Premier Daladier bad no intention of allowing France to be drawn ini to 
war with Germany without a powerful ally. Lindbergh's report 
(September 1938) on the vast superiority' of the Luftwaffe and the 
demoralized state of the Russian air force struck a responsive chord in 
many minds* 

There were, however, additional paralysing factors. No one any 
longer believed that the creation of Czechoslovakia had been a triumph 
for the principle of national selfdetermination; it was widely recog¬ 
nized that its existing boundaries, however historic in part* bad been 
accepted in 1919 as a concession to die French craving for the strongest 
possible ally, to take die place of a collapsed Russia, in Germany* rear. 
Neither the English people nor the French had yet been sufficiently 
antagonized by Nazi arrogance and bluster to give wholehearted 

3 !■ riling, Ni&iilt Chamhtrfsiiit, pp L 402-403. 

= Ibcd-j p r 40®, 
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support to a war for die sake of maintaining die injustices of Ver¬ 
sailles. The Runctman mission (August-Scptcmbcr) was an effort to 
reach an arrangement by which the German* Slovak and Ruthcnian 
minorities, benevolently though they had been treated,, could be satisfied 
and yet something of the situation salvaged for the Czechs without 
a war, which at best could only be a very difficult one. 

The road to appeasement* once entered upon, steadily broadened. 
In May Great Britain and France had been thinking of constitutional 
rearrangements within Czechoslovakia; by September it was clear that 
only cession of territory could solve the problem of satisfy ing Hitler, 
Chamberlain** visits to Hitler at Bcrchtcsgaden (13 September) and 
Godesberg (22 September) led straight to the Four-Power meeting at 
Munich (39-30 September). To the end, however, the British govern¬ 
ment held firm to its original warning (21 May 1938) that she would 
support France if Germany attempted to act unilaterally. For its parr, 
the Soviet Union* furious at not being adequately consulted* made 
desperate efforts to prevent a settlement; it endorsed Roosevelt's last- 
minute suggestion to Hitler [26 September) dot a "conference of all the 
nations direedy interested in the present controversy' be held in *somc 
neutral spot in Europe ’. 1 At Geneva,, Litvinov had stated (23 Septem¬ 
ber) that the Soviet Government, though technically no longer bound, 
was sti ll w itling to act if France would. On this basis die British stated 
officially {26 September] that if 

a German attack is made upon Czechoslovakia, the immediate 
result must be that France will be bound to come to her assistance 
and Great Britain and Russia will certainly stand by France*® 

This did not of course preclude the possibility that by proper inter¬ 
national agreement, accepted* however reluctantly * by Czechoslovakia, 
German ambitions could not be realized. Hitler refrained from attack¬ 
ing, but, urged by die West* Czechoslovakia yielded (30 September). 
The notion chat Russia was ready to support last-ditch resistance is 
supported by the final statement of the Czech Minister of Propaganda 
but contradicted by the whole record of die Soviet position during 
the crisis* as well as by the hard tact that it evidently would have been 
futile. 

1 Ptd£t unJ ^ a r* p. 416-419. 

3 Commnmcatian issued by Foreign Otlke* circulated ill House of Commons 
by Mr, Butler; cf. Ha/wrrdt voL 344* col. 1130. 
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The surrender of Czechoslovakia did not end her troubles* nor those 
of Europe. Poland seized Tcschen but soon found herself faced with 
German demands for rcsiorarion of the Polish Corridor and abandon¬ 
ment of Iter special position in Danzig, The Carpatho-Rutliencs, 
temporarily used by the Nazis as a bait to detach the Ukraine from 
Russia, were soon turned over to Hungary (16 March 1959), three days 
before the Spanish Civil War ended in favour ot the ^fascist’ Franco, 
On 15 March 1939 the Nazis occupied the remnant of Czechoslovakia, 
The indications dtat Poland h notwithstanding her collusion with 
Germany, would be next were so dear that Prime Minister Chamber¬ 
lain lost little rime i t\ officially announcing (31 March) that Great 
Britain had given, and Poland bad accepted, a British guarantee of her 

In this atmosphere of an approaching international showdown, 
Stalin convened the Eighteenth Party Congress, March 1939, the first 
since the ‘victory* Congress of 1954. before the murder of Kirov and the 
beginning of the 'Great Purge*. Bv this time, under Beria’s guidance, 
the purge had been concluded, and Stalin s control within the Soviet 
Union was obviously unshakable. Never before had he been able ro 
speak with such authority-as when he personally enunciated (10 March) 
at the Congress die principles of Soviet Russia's current foreign policy. 
Stalin returned co the ideological Marxist position that 

The new economic crisis [the ‘recession* that began in 1937] must 
lead, and is actually leading, 10 a further sharpening of the 
imperialist struggle. 

According to Stalin, the "second imperialist war was already in its 
second year*; yet Great Britain, France and the United States were not 
replying vigorously to the aggressions of Germany, Ttaly and Japan, 
The reason for this phenomenon w as not their weakness: 

the non-aggressive democratic states, taken together, arc indis^ 
putably stronger than the Fascist states, both economically and 
militarily. 

Nor was their fear of revolution in die event of war strong enough to 
account for their passivity. To the ever-suspidous Stalin it was "clear 
that die reason Britain and France, in particular, had decided ‘on 
repudiation of the polity of collective security ... and on a switch to 
the policy,' of non-intervention’, the reason they talked of the ’weakness 
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of the Russian army' and the ‘demoralization of the Russian air force 1 , 
was that they were 

pulling the Germans further toward the east^ promising them 
easy booty and repeating: ^just start a war with the Bolsheviks, 
and then everything will go all right/ 

Stalin expressed neither moral indignation nor worry over the danger 
to Russia: 

It would be naive to moralize to people who recognize no human 
morality. _ - T It snust be remembered, nevertheless, that the big 
and dangerous political game started by the advocates of the 
policy of non-inicrvenrion may end in a serious failure for them. 

As for die future, Stalin gave a scarcely veiled picture of Soviet policy 
in the coming crisis. Making no turdier mention of‘collective security 1 , 
he summed up the Party's foreign policy as: 

r. To continue to pursue die policy of peace and of strengthen^ 
iug business relations widi all countries, 

2. To be cautious and not to allow our country to be drawn 
into conflicts by war-mongers who are accustomed Co use other 
people s hands to bank the fire. 

3. To strengthen in even- possible way the fighting power of 
our Red Army and Red Navy. 

4. To strengthen the international ties of friendship with die 
toilers of all conn tries, who are interested in peace and friendship 
among peoples. 1 

Russia was on the poult of moving into a new phase of her foreign 
policy. 

Stalin's expressed fear that British war-mongers would cry to involve 
Russia in a war widi Germany while England stayed out was wholly 
belied by Great Britain's course of action, Chamberlain's guarantee to 
Poland was quickly followed (6 April) by announcement of an Anglo- 
Pohsh mutual defence agreement which for the moment made 
Germany pull in her boms. Old British suspicious of Russia’s intentions 
were reinforced by Polish fears that Russian military assistance in the 

1 Stalin, 'Report tin tile international position of the Soviet Union 1 (io March 
J £ 3 ?) aE Eighteenth Party Congress, in VojjrQfy Lmmi^ma (nth ed., 1947)* 
pp. f 64-m jmsnm. 
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form of sending troops: would be as fatal to her as would be a German 
invasion. In answer to Italy's occupation of Albania (7 April) p Great 
Britain announced (13 April) guarantees to Greece and to Rumania 
and completed cordial conversations with Turkey leading toward a 
mutual assistance pact in that quarter. France followed the British lead 
but showed some anxiety to secure Soviet co-operation. Throughout 
subsequent British negotiations with the Soviet Union it was made 
abundantly dear that the British never asked the Russians to commit 
themselves to any action that might involve the Soviet Union in war 
with Germany unless Great Britain and France were already at war 
with Hiller. 

Soviet policy remained equivocal. On the one hand, the Soviet 
ambassador ill Berlin pointedly called German attention (17 April) to 
die fact that his government was not exploiting the growing tension 
between Germany and the West. On the other hand, Litvinov replied 
encouragingly (iS April) to British and French inquiries about the 
possibility of collective action. The text of these Soviet proposals has 
nor been published but t by collaring Soviet, French. Polish and German 
accounts, the probable nature of their concent has been made reasonably 
dear. It appears that when die Soviet History of Diplomacy speaks oFa 
military convention which would give the mutual assistance pact real 
strength 1 , 1 h refers to a Soviet demand that Russian troops be allowed 
to enter Polish territory. Molotov is stated to have told the Polish 
ambassador that the British guarantee must be limited 10 Poland's 
western boundaries; in view of Russia s past attitude and of her subse¬ 
quent conduct, this seems nor at all improbable. Ominous also T in view 
of Russia's persistent claims to Bessarabia, was a reported Russian 
demand for cancellation of the Polkh-Rumanku alliance. A no Jess 
difficult point was raised by the admitted demand for *a guarantee by 
the three great powers to all countries between the Baltic and the Black 
Sea'. What this could mean for Finland and the three Baltic states 
became increasingly clear as the Russians became more insistent on 
their concept oi indirect aggression* (use of neutral territory through 
which to launch an attack on the Soviet Union), From the outset these 
small countries objected 10 hairing any Soviet "guarantee* imposed on 
them. 

A British government meditating carry ing a united country into war 
with Germany over an issue that still involved the injustices of Vcr- 
1 Potemkin, hioriw Jiptamxtii, IR * 74 . 
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sallies could not possibly meet such Russian terms. In democratic and 
essentially pacific Britain the only possibility of mobilizing real 
enthusiasm for war turned on respect for international morality and 
the rights of small nations. To go to war on behalf of die sovereign 
independence and territorial integrity of a small country while simul¬ 
taneously agreeing to amicxation of a large part of its territory by a 
tlikd power and ro sacrifice of the independence of three or four still 
smaller states would have placed the British government in a ridiculous 
position before the public, it might he necessary to 'stop Hit 1 er\ but 
not by adopting his methods. Even die possibility that the Communists 
might make a deal w ith the Nazis seemed a lesser peri] than paying so 
exorbitant a price. 

That a Russo-German deal was even probable was suggested by die 
resignation (3 May) of Litvinov as Commissar of Foreign Affairs; a 
jew, and with an English wife at that, could not be die best inter¬ 
mediary between Stalin and Hitler. His successor, Molotov, who 
retained his title as chairman of Sovnarkom, soon (jo May) dropped a 
hint (on which he refused to elaborate) to the German ambassador at 
Moscow that ‘the Soviet Government could only agree to a resumption 
of the [commercial] negotiations if the necessary "political bases" for 
them had been created*, 1 Russia was in the market, but wanted to be 
courted. 

In these circumstances- the British wasted no vigorous effort on 
trying to come to an agreement with the Soviet Union. On 7 June a 
1ow4gvc1 Foreign Office official was sent to Moscow for direct talks: 
he found the Russians adamant on the question of'indirect aggression' 
and on die need of forcing ‘guarantees' on die Baltic states. While 
Soviet propaganda openly urged the Poles to resist German demands, 
the Polish ambassador still found that die Russians attached * unaccept¬ 
able conditions' even to their offers to supply Poland with armaments, 3 
No progress could be made, and on 29 June Zhdanov, then regarded 
as Stalin's chosen heir, published an article in Pravda suggesting that 

The English and French desire not a real treaty" acceptable to the 
U. 5 .S r R, but only talks about a treaty in order to speculate before 
public opinion in their countries on the allegedly unyielding 

1 Na^i-SovUt Rrkjfiart-t y p. 6, 

E Official Dvtumfrits concerning P&IisJi ^German and Poliik-Soviet Pcluiioni 
PP- ICS-109. 
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attitude of the U.S.STL. and thus make easier for themselves the 
road to a deal wi th die aggressors. 1 

Nevertheless, on 12 August discussions were begun between English 
and French military missions and their Russian hosEi. Voroshilov 
raised protocol difficulties and expressed dismay at the small military 
forces at the disposal of the Western Powers. The chief obstacle, 
however, which led to adjournment of die discussions on 17 August, 
was Russian insistence chat the Soviet Union be permitted to send 
troops into Poland rather than confine itself to furnishing the Polish 
army with weapons, ammunition and ocher war supplies. Despite 
French entreaties, the Polish attitude continued to be in the spirit of 
the famous remark attributed to Marshal SmigSv-Ridj?: ^With the 
Germans we risk losing our liberty, with the Russians our son]. 1 * A 
similar obstacle to the calks was the Russian demand that because of 
the danger of'indirect aggression 1 , they must be allowed, to occupy die 
Baltic seaports. 

In die meantime the Germans had not been idle. At least as early as 
6 July, in die course of trade calks at Berlin, a German official had openly 
suggested the advantages to Moscow that might accrue from her 
staying one of war. Further conversations, both at Berlin and at 
Moscow, led to Ribbentrop's suggestion (14. August) that he be 
invited io visit Moscow for talks with Molotov and Stalin. Coyly 
yielding to German eagerness, Stalin issued rhe invitation for23 August. 
That very night was signed the non-aggression pact by w hich Germany 
and Russia openly pledged cadi other benevolent neutrality in the 
event of either being at w ar w ith any third Power. In secret clauses 
Germany conceded Eo the Soviet Union most of what the Western 
Allies had felt unable to approve. A demarcation line was drawn, leaving 
to Russia a free hand in Estonia, Latvia and parts of Finland, Poland and 
Rumania; Lithuania and die western portion of Poland were alloEied 
10 Germany. 3 The Pact was ratified on 31 August The ncxE day 
Germany invaded Poland. Another two days later Britain and France 
declared war on Germany, while Russia remained quiet 

The similarity in principle of the Ribbcntrop-Mobtov Pact of 

1 Degias* Soviet Documents on Foreign Polity t If I, JJ4. 

5 Reyns ud, Lo Frame a sjitvi r Europe, I, a slighily variant version is 
•iWenin bin In the Thick of the Fight 1934-1945 (London, i W ),p. zi 6 , trans- 
tated from An swwf e/f Ij meU*- (Faria, 135 1). 

1 For full rest, see Degro, op. ci L , fl[ ( 3^9-361. 
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33 August 1939 to the Treaty of Tilsit, concluded between Napoleon 
and Alexander I in 1807, is very striking. Once again a Russia!! auto¬ 
cracy had given a Western dictator cart? blanche co deal with his arch- 
enemy + Britain,, in return for a free hand for itself to operate cast of a 
defined line. There were, of course, many differences. Prior to 1807 
Russia had been at war with Napoleon, as die subsidized ally of 
Britain; prior to 193,9 Russia bad been waging merely a war of words 
with Hitler, whom Britain was trying to contain by concessions, not 
yet by blows. In 1807 Russia, accepting the Continental System* had 
sacrificed her own economic interests for those of France; in 1939 
Russia undertook (24 October) to supply Germany with large 
quantities of grain, oil, manganese, chromium and other ra w materials 
which die German war machine desperately needed, but only in return 
for military equipment for her own armed forces. In 1807 there had 
been betw een Russia and the Western military dictator a broad belt of 
territory, ruled by France hut awaiting only the opportunity' to rise 
against br; in 1939 the Russian and German frontiers marched 
together, with no significant cushion on either side. 

It may well he that even at the last moment Great Britain and France 
might have put heavy pressure on Poland to concede the most obviously 
valid of the German demands, and that even Poland’s intransigent 
rulers might have felt compelled to accept a second 'Munich'. The 
possibility of such a development was apparently ruled out by Hitler's 
self-confidence, bred of rhe extended record of appeasement and 
nourished by his success in averting by agreement with Stalin the 
dreaded possibility of a serious two-front war. If it be true that Hitler 
w’as surprised when Britain and France actually did attack Germany 
on 3 September, Statin also was in for a no less disturbing shock within 
a few months after the outbreak of the war which he had predicted 
and perhaps hoped for. 

In September 1939, however, it seemed that the Russian leaders 
had achieved a diplomatic masterpiece. The capitalist world bad 
embarked on what promised to be a long and exhausting struggle 
which, according to Stalin's calculations, would leave Russia with a 
defeated neighbour. Even the victors would be too weakened to 
oppose the will of Socialist Russia, which could utilize the interval 
enormously to increase her own strength and so at last would be in a 
position to effect the promised world revolution. 

These remoter dreams were not allow ed to stand in the way of the 
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practical business of reaping the immediate harvest. On 16 September 
a truce put an end to border fighting with Japan. On 17 September a 
note to the Polish ambassador stated that 

The Polish Government has disintegrated and no longer shows 
any signs of life. + , + In these circumstances* ihe Soviet Government 
has directed the High Command of the Red Army to order the 
troops to cross die frontier and to take under their protection the 
life and property of the population of Western Ukraine and 
Western White Russia. 11 

The Soviet troops rushed forward to the agreed demarcation line* die 
Germans fraternally withdrawing from some areas which they had 
already occupied to the east of it. On 23 September a supplementary 
treaty' with Germany moved the line substantially eastward from the 
Vistula ro the Bug* but eastern Galicia remained in Soviet hands, thus 
isolating Rumania; in return for Russia + s withdrawal most of Lithu¬ 
ania was now transferred to the Russian sphere of interest. The newly 
acquired territories were duly incorporated into die adjoining Ukrain¬ 
ian and Bielorussian S.S.R.s. 

The next step w r as to deal with die Baltic states. Deprived ol any 
possible protector* they now, one by one* had eo accept 'mutual 
assistance" pacts and admit Soviet troops to ‘protect" them. Estonia 
was first (29 September}* Latvia second (5 October); Lithuania came 
last (to October) and was favoured by having Vilna, which Poland 
had occupied since 1920* restored to her. By agreement with Germany 
an exchange of populations was begun; all Germans or persons of 
German descent were permitted* if not encouraged, to return to 
Germany* w'hiJc Germany undertook to repatriate all Ukrainians and 
"White Russians in her share of Poland. 

Finland offered more difficulty; although she was soon served 
(5 October) with a summons to cede territory on the Karelian isthmus 
dose to Leningrad, for which she was offered in exchange a much 
larger, but thinly populated territory in the interior, and ro lease a 
naval base on die Hangoe peninsula* Finland did not agree to comply* 
On 29 November the Russians attacked; in order to avoid a Var\ 
they recognized a new Communist ‘government of Finland*, headed 

Qflsiijl Documents . , ., op. dr,, pp, iScj-i^o; for slightly variant translation 
From rhe Russian original, cf. Degras, op T dL, \U r J74 . 
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by Kuusmen* one-time secretary of the Comintern* whose head¬ 
quarters were on Soviet territory. Thanks to tlieir spirit and tq the 
narrowness of the isthmus, the Finns were able to hold die Russians 
back for some months* thus increasing foreign doubts whether the Red 
Ann] 1 , like the Soviet economy h did not sacrifice quality for quantity. 
For a time efforts were made to organize Western intervention on 
behalf of the Finns, buE they were hampered both by the fears of the 
Scandinavians of becoming involved and by Allied dread of taking on a 
second enemy while engaged in war with Germany, By 12 March 1940* 
Finland felt constrained to sign a peace by which she ceded Vyborg to 
Russia and granted the lease of a naval base; in return for these and 
other concessions* the Communists abandoned their puppet govern¬ 
ment, Their Finnish territories, new and old* were made into a Karelian- 
Finnish S.S,R. within the structure of die Soviet Union. 

Russia's relations with the Wtsi, never cordiah had been driven to a 
new low by the master-stroke of the Ribbetitrop-Molotov Pact. The 
*'Winter War 1 against Finland and rumours that the Allies were 
meditating a sudden attack on die oilfields of the Caucasus naturally 
did notliing to improve them. The altitude of the Comintern and of 
foreign Communisr parties also contributed to make matters worse. 
On 7 November 1939, a Comintern proclamation had condemned 
both sides in the new war for world domination bur had laid the onus 
chiefly 011 the Western Allies,, The French Communist Party, caught 
by surprise* had readjusEcd quickly; its initial theory that the Com- 
munis ts were ready 10 resist ail acts of aggression and to fulfil their 
duties as Frenchmen under their country's treaty with Poland had 
contrasted strangely with the bold headlines in their official paper - 
‘The action of the Soviet Union in forming a non-aggression pace 
with Germany serves to strengthen General Peace/ 1 Its leader* Maurice 
Thorcz, had joined Ids regiment but had soon deserted and fled to 
Moscow, The relatively insignificant British Communist Party had 
reacted similarly. In the United States the Communist Parry opposed 
any aid to tlie Allies* though* hamstrung by American Icgiriaiion, ic 
formally withdrew from the Comintern late in 194O. The German 
Communist Party, more favourably situated, bitterly criticized the new 
imperialist war being waged by the Allies against Germany* 

So long as Germany was lied down by a western front, even under 

1 25 August the pqper w^s suppressed hy ibe French 

government the next day. 
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conditions ofa mutually defensive 'phony war\ Russia, gave her every 
appearance of support. On 6 October 1939. with Poland definitely in 
his pocket. Hitter, disclaiming any desire for further conquests ciflier 
in the west or in the east, launched a 'peace offensive', which Molotov 
supported with seeming conviction. By November Hitler had aban¬ 
doned this pretence, but Stalin continued to upbraid the Allies for 
having refused 10 listen, Of greater practical value was a new economic 
agreement (24 October), by which the quantities of raw materials io 
be delivered to Germany in the next eighteen months were very much 
increased’ delivery of German war materials in exchange was to be 
staggered over twenty-seven months, though a certain ratio was to be 
currently maintained. Throughout the winter, despite the reluctance of 
the German military to part with valuable armaments and despite the 
strain on Russian resources entailed by large exports of food, oil and 
metals, the agreement was scrupulously kept, to the mutual advantage 
ofbotb parties, A Britislt-Sovict trade agreement {n October 1939) 
seems also to have played into German bands; Britain did secure 
needed lumber, but, despite British protests. British rubber, tin and 
zinc were evidently passed on by Russia to Germany, In naval matters, 
also, there was co-operation; German vessels found shelter at Mur¬ 
mansk and were given preferential treatment. On die other hand, 
Hitler could not bring himself to accept Soviet submarines and was 
reluctant to sell any of his few surface ships to the eager Russians. 

On 29 March 1940. Molotov summarized the international situation 
in a speech before die Supreme Council I-Jc again condemned Great 
Britain and France for their ‘imperialist policy toward Germany'* 
which had demonstrated also the class roots of the hostile policy' of 
the imperialists toward the Socialist state*. 

These new, good relations between the U,S.S,R. and Germany 
ha^e been tested in practice lei connection wilh events in former 
Poland and their strength has been sufficiently proved.. . * Of the 
southern neighbouring States . . * Rumania is one with which we 
have no Pact of Non-Aggression . « r although we have never 
raised the question of recovering Bessarabia by military means.... 
In mif relations with Japan we have, not without sonic difficult)', 
settled several questions, , „ . Nevertheless, we cannot express 
great satisfaction in regard to our relations wilh Japan . 1 

1 Md * l ? v * PP- extensive tXCurptS in Deg^S, 

op. cit.. Ill, JJ6-443. 
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At this point die war in die west suddenly came eo life. Russia was 
quite unperturbed by the sudden Nazi invasion of Denmark and 
Noeway £p April), which in Soviet opinion had been brought on by 
Allied violations of Norwegian neutrality* Especially in view of 
German promises to respect Sweden's neutrality', Russia even felt 
more secure with respect to Finland, However, die German break¬ 
through on die western front in May, which led to the catastrophe of 
Dunkirk and to die collapse of die French army, altered the whole 
situation. The armistice signed (22 June 1940) by the Vichy govern¬ 
ment upset the Soviet calculations behind the Pact of 33 August 1939, 
if Britain, whose land forces were now almost wholly disarmed, were 
also to give in, the security' of the Soviet Union would no longer exist, 
In May the Russians had been very cool to British proposals for new 
trade calks. On 5 June, however, they accepted the nomination of new 
British and French ambassadors to Moscow'. Sir Stafford Cripps, a 
high-level official* together with his French colleague, readied Moscow 
on T2 June* thought due to delay in transmitting credentials, he w as 
not received by Stalin until 1 July. 

The details of the way in which die Soviet Union, from a complaisant 
partner of Germany, w'as in die course of the following year converted 
into her principal victim are still shrouded in fog. The evidence later 
adduced at the Nuremberg Var criminal' trials is illuminating, but 
there axe three main difficulties in relying on it: (t) the purpose of the 
trials was 10 prosecute the German leaders* not to establish objective 
truth; (2) German defendants, fighting for their lives or at lease their 
liberty, had no incentive to lell die truth* die whole truth, and nothing 
but die truth; and (3) die So vice authorities repeatedly intervened to 
cut off lines of testimony not acceptable to them. Any interpretation 
has therefore to be based largely on guesswork* however fortified by 
appraisal of what any responsible rulers w ould be likely to do under 
the given circumstances and by reference to historical analogy. Some 
facts are in any case clear. 

Russia lost no time in drawing the last ounce of profit from her 1939 
pact with Germany. An ultimatum to Lithuania {if June} resulted 
in die formation there of a new Communist-con trailed government 
(17 June). Similar action with respect to the other two Baltic suecs fid 
June) produced the same results in Latvia (20 June) and Estonia (22 
June), On 21 July all three duly petitioned for incorporation into the 
Soviet Union, a request graciously gramed, Lithuania (i August), 
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Latvia. (5 August) and Estonia (8 August) were declared member states 
of the Soviet Union. The 1939 Pact had conceded Bessarabia also to 
Russia, which, however p wanted Buko vim as well, a demand that the 
Germans hesitated to grant. On 2.6 June an ultimatum to Rumania 
demanded immediate cession of Bessarabia and the northern part of 
Bukovina. Although Rumania had on 29 May put herself under 
German protection, Germany advised acceptance of the Russian 
demand. On 2 August, Bessarabia, enlarged by some territory formerly 
included in the Soviet Ukraine, became a member state of the Soviet 
Union as the Moldavian S,S,R.; northern Bukovina was allotted to the 
Ukraine. These four new 'independent but 'federated 1 S.S.R.S raised 
the total to sixteen (reduced to fifteen in 1956 when the ' Karelian - 
Finnish S.S.R.' was incorporated into the R.S.F.S.R,). 

This was the utmost in territorial expansion westward that Germany 
would allow. Russian interest ill the Balkans conflicted with rising 
German and kalian interests there. Through local Communist parties 
Russia tried to work lor a Rumanian-Bulgarian-Yugoslav combina¬ 
tion p but she dared not oppose decisive German action in that area. 
On 27 September 1940, Germany > Italy and Japan signed a Tripartite 
Pact, one article of which denied that it affected the existing relations 
of any of them with Soviet Russia, Yet, another at ride asserted that 
they would "assist one another with all political, economic arid military 
means when one of the high contracting parties is attacked by a power 
at present not involved in the European war or the Stno-Japanese 
conflict'. 1 This could scarcely apply to any state save the U,S.A. or the 
UA.S.R- In which direction the wind was blowing was indicated by 
the adhesion to the I ripartite Pact of Hungary (20 November), 
Rumania (23 November) and Slovakia (24 November); Bulgaria, 
despite heavy Soviet pressure, followed (s March 1941). Even in 
October 194A German troops had begun to be posted in Rumania, 
after her forced surrender of territory to Hungary and Bulgaria; in 
March I 94 ri they were sent also into Bulgaria, In the case of Yugoslavia. 
German designs hit a snag; on 25 March the Yugoslav Regency 
reluctantly signed the pact, but within forty-eight hours it had been 
overthrown by a revolt. On 6 April German troops invaded Yugo¬ 
slavia, and Greece as well The Soviet Union, which had promised 
Yugoslavia a non-aggression pact, promptly tucked in its tad and 
explained that no military support to Yugoslavia had been intended. 

1 US+ Fofrign fithmarw; Jvpan H, 166-1 £g + 
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Checkmate by Germany of Russia's forward policy in the Balkans 
was accompanied by deterioration* from the spring of 1940, of 
economic relations between the partners in the Moscow Baer. German 
reluctance to supply the agreed quantities of military equip ment, which 
the German forces wanted for themselves, caused Russia to threaten 
to stop her supplies of raw materials. This eircumstance was evidendy 
an important factor m Hitler *4 decision, taken perhaps as early as 
September 1940* to attack Russia. In November Molotov visited 
Berlin in an effort to settle the incipient quarrel; he was told by die 
Germans to think in terms of Russian expansion by way of the Persian 
Gulf in the direction of India. Molotov attempted to clinch agreement 
cm the withdrawal of German troops that had been sent to Finland 
after the 4 Winter War\ the guarantee of Soviet military power near the 
Straits, the expansion of Russia into Iran, and die renunciation by 
Japan of her concessions in northern Sakhalin, but his memorandum 
of 25 November went unanswered* 

In such circumstances it might have been natural to expect diat ibe 
sequel to the Treaty of Tilsit of 1807 would have been repeated, just as 
Napoleon had steadily extended Jiis power over Europe and as Britain 
had then stood alone in opposition to his might, so his German 
successor. Hitler, had now established virtually complete German 
domination over the Continent: if Britain should come to terms, there 
would be no obstacle to Hitler's complete supremacy in the Old 
World. Objective]y a Russia* if she should have to stand alone, would 
be in grave danger of being overwhelmed. Common sense clearly 
indicated that Russia, as in 1812, ought for her own sake to strike some 
sort of bargain with Great Britain, the only Power offering opposition 
to the will of the diaaior of the Continent, It would not take megalo¬ 
maniac dreams on the pare of Hitler to make Germany realize that 
Russia's interest now F demanded that she attempt to stab her partner 
in the back and that Britain could no longer be squeamish about 
Russia's violations of the principle of maintaining the sovereign 
independence and territorial integrity' of small nations, hi much the 
same w r ay as Napoleon had felt compelled 10 strike suddenly at Russia 
before she could complete arrangements with Ikirain, so Hider bad 
no reasonable choice but to try to put Russia out of condition to act 
before he could dare attempt to invade Britain. Otherwise die colossus 
might choose her own most opportune moment to hamstring 
Germany. 
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How fax such considerations influenced the conscious thinking of 
either Germany or Russia remains 'a riddle wrapped in a mystery, 
inside an enigma 1 . 1 It appears that Sir Stafford Cripps did in October 
1940 indicate British willingness to accept the fait uro oitipli in the Baltic 
area, bur no documentary evidence has appeared that the Soviet 
Union then indicated any interest. Early in 1941 the American govern¬ 
ment warned the Soviet ambassador that it had information that 
Germany intended to attack Russia in die spring; the Soviet govern¬ 
ment later asked for confirmation of this information but apparently 
gave no further indication of interest. By April the German and Soviet 
governments were complaining to each other of aircraft flights over 
their territory and t although Russia maintained her deliveries of grain 
and raw materials, Germany made difficulties about release of aircraft 
sold to Russia. The German ambassador at Moscow, however, per¬ 
sisted in believing that Stalin would not desert from Germany to the 
Allies. 

Throughout the period of friendship with Germany, Russia had been 
vigorously striving to increase her own military strength. Evidently 
dissatisfied with the showing of die Red Army in the war with Finland, 
the Soviet government had replaced Stalins intimate. Marshal Voro¬ 
shilov, with Marshal Timoshenko as Commissar of Defence (3 March 
*940). Under Fimoshenko's direction a number of reforms were 
undertaken, the most sweeping of which was abolition of the political 
commissars arid establishment of unity of military command in the 
hands of the officers (12 August). Notable efforts were made 10 shift 
economic activity behind die Urals". Troop concentrations on the 
western frontier „ vigorously denied by Soviet sources, evidently were 
made in 1940-1941. Just as die appeasement policy of Britain and 
France had riot prevented them in die late 193^5 from pressing forward 
military preparations, so the manifest desire of the Soviet Union not 
to provoke victorious Germany prematurely did not prevent her from 
girding up her loins, diplomatically as well as militarily. When the 
Japanese foreign minister, Matsuoka, passed through Moscow (24 
March 194 0 on his way to Berlin, Stalin seised the opportunity to 
discuss matters personal I y with him. On his way home (7 April) further 
conversations resulted in a Russo-Japanese neutrality pact (13 April). 
The way to this understanding bad been prepared by the serious 
worsening of relations between the Kuomintang and' the Chinese 
1 Churt]iil] broadcast, j October t gy}. 
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Communist Party, which bad led to serious clashes between their 
respective military forces. After conclusion of the Soviet Union's pact 
with Japan* Mao Tse^tung insisted that collaboration with the Kuomin- 
tanE» against Japan was still indispensable, but for the Soviet Union the 
vital fact was that, no matter w hat happened co the cause of commun¬ 
ism in China, Russia’s rear was now* notwithstanding the And- 
Comintern Pact of 1936 and the Tripartite Pact of 1940, reasonably 
secure in case of war w ith Germany. 

The seriousness with which Russia viewed die situation was evi¬ 
denced by Stalin's personal assumption of the tide of chairman of the 
Council of People's Commissars (6 May). The Soviet Union continued 
to offer crumbs of appeasement to Germany and publicly denied 
rumours of impending war. On die German sidc r it is known, prepara¬ 
tions for an attack on Russia went on uninterruptedly; the Russian side 
of the picture is the uncertain one. Testimony at die Nuremberg trials 
by highly placed Germans, such as General JodH, about their knowledge 
of Russian war preparations was cut short by Russian protests. I he 
official Soviet position b that the German w olf w antonly attacked die 
meek Russian lamb. It has, however, to be remembered that Stalin was 
never given to showing his hand until reasonably certain of the prob^ 
able outcome. In the face of repeated British and American warnings 
he maintained die utmost reserve. Yet he and his advisers could hardly 
fail to be aware of the balance of forces that made it possible for the 
American ambassador to tell die British prime minister [20 June) that 
the American government would, in the event of a Nazi attack on 
Russia, welcome a British statement declaring the Soviet Union an 
ally. It is incredible that the rulers of Russia* who so often proved theix 
alertness to Realpoliti^ were really caught unaware by die German 
invasion on 22 June 1941. 


Suggestions fir Further Reading 

Among books previously mentioned, Bel off b of exceptional value. 
Daliin's Soviet Russian Foreign Policy * 939 -W* and Moore's So riff Far 
Eastern Policy, Jpji-1945 are of more limited value. See also, with 
reservations, CattelTs Communism ami the Spanish Civil War and bis 
Soviet Diplomacy mid the Spanish Civil War, which relies rather heavily 
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on die Not i-Inccrvcntion Committee. Wheeler-Benneti's Munich: 
Prologs to Tragedy presents a special view of that topic. An essay at a 
general interpretation is Borkcuau’s European Communism, a continua¬ 
tion of his earlier Worhl Communism . Taracouzio's Soviet Union and 
International Ljjw and his War and Peace m Soviet Diplomacy are excellent 
studies for the period before the Second Work! War. 

For documents, see: Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy r 
i „ Volume III; Shapiro, Soviet Treaty Series; Lascrsoix 
Development oj Soviet Foreign Policy in Europe, tgtj-ig42 r NazTSovict 
Relations* 1939-1941• die more complete Documents on German Foreign 
Policy* igtS-igis (especially Series D, voL VI); and Braude. Schwartz 
and Fairbanks Documentary History of Chinese Communism. 
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The Tensions of War 

1941-1945 


Notwithstanding Soviet boasts of the invincibility of die Red Army, 
notwithstanding the massing of troops on the western border, die 
initial drive of die German armies pressed forward almost as though 
no military forces were opposing them. By December 194 1 the front 
ran irregularly from Like Ladoga to the mouth of the Don* far to the 
easr of the German positions at die time of lkest-Litovsk. Leningrad 
had been completely encircled by the enemy* diough on the north 
the blockade was maintained by the Finns h who had entered die war 
only hi the hope of recovering the territories they had lost in the 
‘Winter War' and refused to attack die besieged city, Moscow was 
threatened by salients both north and south. The most productive 
agricultural regions were wholly in German hands, and the Donets 
basin was almost in dicir grasp. 

Utterly unable to withstand the attack, die Russians fell back on 
dicir traditional 'scorched earth" policy, used by Kutuzov against 
Napoleon as well as by the Scythians against Darius. The population 
of the invaded area, or its least trustworthy elements were rooted up 
and herded beyond the Urals. All movable industrial equipment was 
also carried off and, so far as practicable, installed in new areas, remote 
from the front. In die army, die original commanders, whose reputa¬ 
tion dated front the civil wars, were quickly replaced with trained 
professionals. On the other hand, suspicion of the loyalty of many of 
the officers led to restoration {16 July 1941) of die political commissars; 
one of them, Bulganin, who had behind him a successful career, first 
as a Chekbt* later as an industrial administrator, now made such a 
brilliant record on the Moscow portion of the front that he was made 
a lieutenant-general in the following year. 

Left to her own devices, the Soviet Union might well have collapsed 
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completely buz Russia was not left to stand alone. Prime Minister 
Churchill had immediately announced that 

No one has been a more constant opponent of Communism than I 
have for die last twenty-five years, t will unsay no word that I have 
spoken about it. But all this fades away before the spectacle which 
is now unfolding. . * + Any man or state who fights on against 
Nazidom . . . wifi have our aid.... It follows, therefore, dial we 
shall give whatever help we can to Russia and the Russian people. 1 

Through Sir Stafford Cripps an Anglo-Soviet mutual assistance pact 
was concluded which took die precaution to include guarantees against 
a separate peace. The United States, though not officially at war until 
December* expressed its readiness to extend ‘Lend-Lease* aid to Russia. 
By September a Joint Anglo-American mission completed arrange¬ 
ments for the supply of more than a thousand million dollars worth of 
military supplies within the next year, delivery of which was given the 
highest priority by the American administration. Stalin ‘gratefully 1 
acknowledged "the historic utterance of + *. Mr. Churchill , + * and the 
declaration of the United States government'* 2 but did not refrain, 
even while accepting 'Lend-Lease' aid, from asking Hardman for 
creation of a ‘second front* T The total value of food, medical supplies 
and other military ffuiterkh especially transportation equipmoit* sent 
to Russia during the war readied nearly thirteen thousand million 
dollars. Since Vladivostok was inaccessible because of japarfs partici¬ 
pation in the war, these supplies had to he poured in either through the 
exceedingly perilous Archangel route or by the roundabout way of 
Iran, where the Americans constructed a wholly new rail wav from the 
Persian Gulf. While it may be argued that, unlike die work of the 
American Relief Administration of 192 £-1923, this effort was inspired 
by self-interest, not by magnanimity, it should also be remembered 
that the Allies cook a tremendous risk [bar Soviet capitulation, ciriicr en¬ 
forced or voluntary, might make die whole sacrifice go down the drain - 
While the Russian defence perforce repeated the pattern of eSiz, 
German strategy differed sharply from that of Napoleoiu He had 
driven straight for Moscow* but its occupation had not broken 
Russian resistance. The Germans could perhaps have taken both 
Leningrad and Moscow, but it was clear that the psychological effect 

1 CIllirehLlS broaden tf. his The Grand sfiiiantf. p Pi 171-171. 

* Prat-da, 3 July 1941, 
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on die Russians of their fall would be of little value* arid tlicrr occu¬ 
pation would have imposed on the conquerors, if only in self-defence 
against outbreaks of epidemic disease, the necessity of feeding dieir 
millions of inhabitants; so tong as they were merely under siege, die 
task of averting starvation of their populations was only a Russian 
problem which need not worry die invaders. The seat oi the Soviet 
governmeni was, ill any case, withdrawn to Kuibyshev (formerly 
Samara) at die easternmost bend of the Volga, The Nazis main 
objective was to secure control of die Ukraine, where the bulk cd 
Russian productive capacity* both agricultural and industrial, was 
concentrated. Occupation of the Ukraine therefore held dual promise; 
it would place at the direct disposal of the Germans the materials they 
had been paying ior under their agreements with the Soviet Union; 
and it would be die most crippling blow that could be struck against 
this dangerous enemy in their rear. 

In die face of a spring counterHDffcnsive by the Russians* the 
Germans gave ground somewhat on the central front. Their own 1943 
offensive wasted little effort on the central front* leaving Moscow in 
relative security; their main drive carried them to the line of the Don* 
touching the Volga at Stalingrad; it netted them also chc Kuban 
region, including the mined .Maikop oilfield^ while their advanced 
forces, across the Terek, threatened. Grosnyi as well This was* however* 
the peak of their achievement. Dispersion of effort in this tWO-pronged 
drive at industrial Stalingrad and into the oil-rich North Caucasus 
weakened die striking force of both blows* At the same time German 
air-cover in Russia was seriously reduced by the necessity of diverting 
much of the Luftwaffe to the Mediterranean; in October El Alamein 
threw Rommel back from Egypt, and in November Anglo-American 
forces landed ill French North Africa With much misgiving ill some 
quarters^ principally British, and despite the efforts needed to stop the 
Japanese in the South Pacific and to make the landing at Guadalcanal 
{August 1942)* military equipment continued to be poured into the 
Soviet Union across Iran. 

The decisive turning-point for Russia, the product of all these 
factors and of the heroic stubbornness of the Russians themselves* was 
the surrender of the German General Pattlus and bis Sixth Army amidst 
the ruins of Stalingrad (2 February 1943). Stalin himself accepted the 
rank of Marshal (March)* In part thanks to Hitler's continued inter¬ 
ference with his generals, the Russians during the spring recovered 
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most of the Donbas and cleared the North Caucasus; though the 
Germans recaptured Kharkov, die main centre on die Donets, and 
held the naval base of Novorossiisk, Rostov was again firmly in Soviet 
hands. On die central front, partisan bands behind the German lines 
had helped to force the Nazis to retreat somewhat; die complete 
isolation of Leningrad was ended. In the summer and fall of 1943 * whi le 
die Allies invaded Sicily (July) and went on to land at Salerno (Sep^- 
tember), bringing about the fall of Mussolini and forcing the Germans 
co take full responsibility for defending die Italian peninsula, the 
Russians began to get dietr own steamroller in motion, 

By the time of die Allied landing in Normandy (6 June 1944), die 
Germans had evacuated the whole of the Ukraine, and Soviet forces 
had reoccupied part of their 1939 gains. The Baltic provinces and 
White Russia w r erc sdll held by the Nazis. In die remainder of the year, 
while the Allied forces "liberated* the whole of France and Belgium and 
began the penetration of Germany from die west, Russian forces 
recovered all die territory they had held at the beginning of die 
+ Fatherland War* t penetrated Poland as tar as the Vistula from just 
below Warsaw into Galicia, overran most of Hungary, occupied all 
of Rumania and Bulgaria, and, in conjunction with Tito*s partisans, a 
considerable pare of Yugoslavia, including Belgrade; strong Com¬ 
munist organizations seized power in Albania and part of Greece; 
Finland was compelled to accept an armistice (4. September). The 
eastern border of Germany still remained almost inviolate, for Russia's 
rulers preferred the easier pickings o t die Balkans. The near approach of 
die Soviet army to Warsaw set off an uprising dictc (t August- 
3 October 1944 )h but the slowness of the Russian advance, probably 
deliberate, allowed the Nazis to crush it, virtually destroying the city 
in die process; die Polish-bom Russian Marshal Rokossowskt entered 
die suburb of Praga, just across the Vistula, on 15 August, but did nor 
move to aid the Poles. 

While the Allies were forcing their way across the Rhine (March 
1945), the Russians were completing the occupation of Poland and 
moving into Silesia and East Prussia. In April, by agreement with the 
Russians, the Allies limited their advance to die line of the Elbe, except 
in its lower reaches, while riicy concentrated on what was expected co 
be stubborn last-Jitch fighting in Bavaria; the Soviet forces were left a 
free hand to take Vietina (13 April) and to smash their way into Berlin 
(25 April-z May). The final armistice of £ May was almost an and- 
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dimax; only small pockets then remained in Nazi hands, save for 
Norway, Denmark, parr of Holland* most of Bohemia and, of Austria, 
and western Latvia, 

Shortly before the German surrender, die Soviet Union., yielding to 
American blandishments and to die lure of opportunity, gave notice 
of termination of the So vice-Japanese non-aggression pace (5 April), 
Although Russia was pledged nor to go to war with Japan for a year 
after such denunciation, Japanese requests to Stalin to mediate with 
the United States (July) and die bombing of Hiroshima (6 August) 
indicated that it was already almost too late. On S August the Soviet 
Union declared war on Japan, in time to share in die spoils without 
the pains of w ar in the Far East On 15 August Japan indicated her 
willingness to surrender, and the armistice was ceremonially signed 
aboard the American battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay on 2 September. 

The record of relations between the Allies during the w ar is a very 
curious one. The collapse of France in June 1940 had left Great Britain 
to bear the whole brunt of the war, though with disguised co-operation 
from the United States. The German invasion of Russia in June 1941 
initially did nothing to relieve Great Britain; in fact it imposed on her 
and her secret partner the additional task of supporting the Soviet 
war effort. The open entry of the United States into the war after Pearl 
Harbour (7 December 1941) was not a mere matter of putting at 
Great Britain’s disposal the enormous materia! resources of America. 
It meant also a transfer of leadership from the erratic but experienced 
and knowledgeable Churchill to die cavalier and no less erratic Roose¬ 
velt, a novice in international, though not in domestic, politics. 

In die early stages of the war, negotiations with Stalin were for the 
most part carried on at second hand and turned mainly on the question 
of supplies, diough Statin insisted on hb desire for the opening of a 
‘second front 8 . Litvinov, the old advocate of'collective security was 
called from retirement to serve as ambassador to Washington, where 
he signed the 'United Nations Declaration* (i January 1942)* Molotov* 
still Commissar of Foreign Affairs, went to London to sign a twenty- 
year alliance with Britain (May)* Churchill himself visited Stalin in 
Moscow (August) 10 explain that the obscurely promised 'second 
front" could not yet be established on the Continent; Stalin declined 
to accept the invasion of North Africa (November) as a substitute. 
The Rooscvdt-ClmrdiiU agreement ac Casablanca (January 1943) on 
the slogan of ‘unconditional surrender* of all their enemies was much 
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more satisfying to Stalin, for it seemed to guarantee a struggle to the 
bitter end by Germany and Japan against America and Britain and 
made it easier for Stalin to reject Americas offer of mediation with 
Finland B On die other hand, disclosure by the Germans of the ‘Katyn 
massacre* of Polish officers* allegedly perpetrated by the Russians in 
1940, led to a request by the Polish Govern men t-i 1 i-e xile in London 
for a Red Cross investigation (April 19+3); ait angered Stalin, more 
self-reliant since Stalingrad, withdrew Ills ambassadors from London 
and Washington. 

Nevertheless, in May 1943, the Comintern was formally dissolved* 
In August Stahn sent word of his acceptance of a foreign ministers' 
meeting, as a sequel to which he agreed to a personal meeting with 
Roosevelt and Churchill. Yielding to Stalin's reluctance to venture 
far abroad* the conference was arranged at Teheran, in Iran, for the 
end of November 1943. At Stalin's suggestion, Roosevelt acted as 
chairman, Apparently the American president thought he was dealing 
with an ordinary, if successful, machine politician, though 

perhaps a Chicago-type Fourth of July patriot. As Roosevelt later 
remarked, Stalin was a nationalist hut not an ‘Imperialist’ like Churchill 
To cajole his new-found friend, and with traditional belief in the value 
of a ‘Happy Warrior' p Roosevelt permitted himself frequent jibes at 
his British ally, who was in no position to retaliate. Nothing, of course, 
was accomplished by such an attitude and such tactics; Churchill's 
desire for a joint Balkan campaign was put aside in favour of a 1944 
Channel crossing; Anglo-American forces in the Mediterranean were 
simultaneously to be employed for a landing in southern France. Stalin 
also secured Churchill's commitment to acceptance of the ‘Curzon 
line 1 as die future Russo-Polish frontier, on the understanding that 
Poland would he compensated by being given Genmti territory' as far 
as die Oder; Roosevelt remained aloof, privately explain mg to Stalin 
til at he person ady agreed with this way of handling the problem but 
that he did not want at the next election to lose the votes of six or seven 
million Polish-Americans by publicly accepting the arrangement. 1 

1 CL Fet*. CWc&iY/* Rootevtiz, Sxcfm, p. zlfr* citing BohJen mciuonmduin 
made at Teheran; cf. iiko telegram (11 October 1944) from Roosevelt to Churchill 
suggesting delay in publication of proposed solution of Polish problem Tor about 
rwo weeks. You will understand * In LL 5 *. Foreign r,- Conferences at jl/u/fa 

<md Yalta* 15^ p. 207, and Matthews Minutes (Top Secret) made at Yalta 
(G February in which Roosevelt .referred back to Ills Trilrcrjn statement 

that "There are six or seven million Poles in the United States*,* ibid.* p. 677. 
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On the way to Teheran Roosevelt and Churchill had stopped at 
Cairo for a meeting with Chiang Kai-shek* who had to be kept 
separate from Stalin because of the latter s still valid non-aggression 
pact with Japan. At Cairo it was agreed that Japan was to be demili¬ 
tarized and confined to her home islands; Manchuria and Formosa were 
to be restored to Chiua, while Korea was to be once more independent. 
At Teheran Stalin, in return for the definite promise of a 'second front 
in i£44p agreed to enter the war against Japan when Germany had 
been defeated; Roosevelt promptly suggested that a warm-water port 
at Dairen might be just compensation for Russia's aii At this time, 
however, die defeat of Germany seemed still so remote that Stalin rook 
no seeps to get rid of his obligations under hU non-aggression pact with 
Japan. 

In 1944 diplomatic progress toward understanding among die Allies 
did nor keep pace with military successes- At Dumbarton Oaks (July 
1944) Soviet diplomats helped 10 shape the future United Nations* 
though the veto problem was vexing. In September, at Quebec, 
President Roosevelt committed the almost incredible blunder of 
stiffening German resistance by forcing Churchill to join him in 
endorsing the utterly ridiculous *Morgcnthau Plan of converting 
Germany into a country primarily agricultural and pastoral in its 
character'. 1 In contrasty Soviet propaganda made much oi a Tree 
German 1 movement* headed by the captive Field-Marshal Paulin* 
designed to convince the German people that the Soviet government 
had no vengeful designs. Churchill* ignoring Roosevelt, paid another 
visit io Stalin in Moscow 1 in October and secured agreement to what 
proved to be a meaningless fractional distribution of influence between 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union in the several Balkan countries. 
On the Polish question also, Churchill made no real headway; the best 
he could accomplish w-as to arrange for direct conversations between 
Mikolajczyk* successor of General Sikorski as head of the Polish 
Government-in-exilc, and a Soviet-sponsored H Lublin Committee; 
soon afterward (January 1945), ™ die eve of anochcr r Big Three 
meetings Russia recognized the Lublin committee as the government 
de jure of Poland. 

At the Yalta Conference (February *945)« with Stalin playing host 

1 The original phrasing was 'diverting Germany into largely an agricultural 
country*; the official vemon, cited in the text, was the handiwork of an annoyed, 
apparently puckish, Churchill; c£. Fids, op. di TJ p, 370- 
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in the Crimea and Roosevelt again as chairman, the cards were stacked. 
Li tile progress was made on the central problem of how to treat 
Germany after the war. it had already been agreed that Germany 
should be divided into three zones of occupation, under the supervision 
of an Allied Control Commission; the boundaries of these zones, 
originally worked out between the British and the Russians, had been 
hesitantly accepted by Roosevelt. Now Churchill, fearing Roosevelt's 
evident intention promptly 10 withdraw American troops, secured a 
modification providing for France a separate zone of occupation and 
a seat on the Control Council; no serious effort was made to define the 
terms on which the Western Allies would have access to Berlin, Jeep 
within the promised Soviet zone. 

Few other definite decisions were taken about what w ould happen 
when Germany surrendered. Stalin reminded Roosevelt that he had 
accepted, ks a basis for discussion*, the figure of twenty thousand 
million dollars for German reparations. No definite decision was 
readied, though it was understood that 1 50 per cen t of it should go to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’. 1 It w r as provided that the 
Russian share should include the 'use of German Iabour P T envisaged in 
die form of employment for ten years in the Soviet Union of two or 
three million minor German war criminals; if the supply ran out, die 
deficit could be made up from the ranks of unemployed Germans. 
Although bodi Roosevelt and Churchill nourished ideas about 
permanent partition of Germany, Stalin was unable to secure the 
definite commitment he pressed for. 

As for Poland, Roosevelt's efforts to secure modification of the 
Xurzon line so as to give her Lemberg (Lvov) and the oil resources of 
Galicia w r cre countered by Stalin's suggestion that Poland be compen¬ 
sated with territories long inhabited by Germans on a scale substantially 
greater titan Churchill bad proposed at Teheran, What prevailed, 
without settling anything, was Roosevelt*? compromise" formula that 
Poland's eastern frontier should approximate to the Qirzon line and 
that 'Poland must receive substantial accessions of territory in the 
North and West*A The question of a new Polish government was 
dismissed in similar fashion, while Roosevelt and Stalin exchanged 
jokes about Caesar's wife. Despice his apparent growing realization 
that without military force die Soviet Union could not be prevented 
from having it 5 way* Cburclull con turned earnestly to support die 
1 Y<di* Doeturtfntij op. cil. p p. 910. 3 Ibid.* p, 9S0, 
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original American: proposal that both the London and the Lublin 
"governments* be set aside in favour of a ne w coalition of democratic¬ 
ally minded Poles. A weary Roosevelt, anxious to go home, proposed 
a new formula vvhich t with slight modification, was gladty accepted 
bv Stalin; pending Tree arid unfettered elections" based on universal 
suffrage and secret ballot, eo be held as soon as possible, the American 
president and bis disappointed British colleague capitulated, accepting 
* Uncle JoeY promise dint the "Provisional Government which is now 
functioning in Poland should therefore be reorganized on a broader 
democratic basis with the inclusion ol democratic leaders from Poland 
itself and from Poles abroad*. 1 

Although Roosevelt, somewhat distressed by recognition that die 
British *dom in ions' were entitled eo separate representation* was 
embarrassed ac Stall n s proposal that each of the sixteen S.S.R.s be 
given a seat in the Assembly of the United Nations, no objection was 
made ro separate seats for the Ukraine and White Russia; it was also 
agreed that in the Security' Council there should be no veto oil pro¬ 
cedural matters. 

The Cairo Declaration on the Far Ease was supplement'd at Yalta 
by a direct Rjusso- American agreement, which Churchill accepted 
without discussion: in return for Russian entry' into the war against 
Japan, ‘the former rights of Russia [i.c. tsarist Russia* once upon a time 
denounced by the Bolshev iks as "'imperialist*] violated by the treacher¬ 
ous attack of Japan in 1904 [when a different Roosevelt had said Japan 
is fighting onr battle’j shall be restored 1 . On this principle it was 
specifically provided dial the southern portion of Sakhalin (the reader 
is reminded of the 1905 jeers at *Count HalGSakhsdin ) should be 
returned ro Russia, Port Arthur was again to be leased to Russia as a 
naval base, Dairen was io be put under Russian administration as an 
"international port*, and the Manchurian railway's were to be "jointly* 
operated with China, With respect to these last two points, it was 
emphasized chat "the pre-eminent interests of the Soviet Union were 
to be ‘safeguarded 1 , though "China shall retain full sovereignty in 
Manchuria 1 , The official text made the reservation that the agreement 
hvill require concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek , which 
Roosevelt undertook 10 obtain ; yet die official text also said that "these 
claims of the Soviet Union should he unquestionably satisfied after 
Japan lias been defeated*A Roosevelt blandly accepted what he called 
1 Tbld., p*"p7|* 2 fbEcL, pp. 
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‘a vcrv reasonable suggestion from our ally * to get back that which 
has been taken from "them'. 1 In addition, Russia was to retain her 
position in Outer Mongolia and to receive from Japan, as a sort of 
bonus, the Kurile Islands. AU that remained for Russia was the task of 
evading her treaty obligations to Japan, a problem solved only by 
cutting the Gordian knot two days after Hiroshima. 

Perhaps sobered by subsequent Soviet actions In dictating the 
establishment of governments of her own choosing in the newly 
acquired "satellite states' of Eastern Europe, the American president 
responded sharply to Stalin's imputation of bad faith in connection 
with the surrender of German forces in Italy, but a proposed Anglo- 
American protest concerning Poland was never completed. At the time 
of the next meeting of die Big Three, at Potsdam (July-August 1945). 
President Roosevelt was dead, and his successor, President Truman, 
had not had rime to master all the complexities of his office. In the 
midst of the Conference Churchill was replaced by Attlee* head of the 
new Labour Government. Only Stalin represented continuity* and 
continuity was reflected mainly in still avoiding binding decisions. On 
the negative side, Truman did reject a Soviet proposal that the Ruhr 
be placed under a special administration with Russian participation in 
its control: he rejected also a further suggestion that a ten-thousand- 
fnillion-dollar reparation mortgage be imposed on Germany as a 
whole. 

On the positive side, vital details were left for a Council of Foreign 
Ministers, which was given the curious task of completing peace 
treaties with Ital y and the Balkan states before dealing with the centra] 
problem of Germany, on which even thing hinged. For the time being* 
Germany was simply left divided into four zones of military occupation 
- American, British, French and Russian - vaguely subject to an Allied 
Control Commission sitting in Berlin. Though Berlin was a good 
hundred miles within the Soviet zone, it was to be administered by the 
four occupying powers. Approval of Stalin's new western boundary' 
for Poland - the Odcr-Ndssc line, with Stettin thrown in for good 
measure - was withheld, hut no objection was made to wholesale 
transfer oi the German population, whose ancestors had been settled 
there for centuries, from die areas under Polish "administration 5 or from 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, It was agreed that the Soviet Union 
might itself annex part of East Prussia, including the old Hohcnzollcm 

1 Leahy, I tP jjlj p. 3 |S, 
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capital of Konigsberg (renamed Kaliningrad). The amount of repara¬ 
tions was not fixed, but it was agreed that the Soviet Union, in addition 
to milking its own zone of occupation, was entitled to at least 10 per 
cent of die military industrial equipment of the other zones, japan was 
not really within die competence of the Potsdam Conference™ for the 
Soviet Union was not yet at war with her. Despite Russia's entry into 
die Far Eastern w ar on S August* it was the United States diat received 
the Japanese surrender and* under General MacArdiur, set up the 
post-war occupation regime; die Soviet Union was, however, able to 
salvage occupation of Manchuria, and Korea was divided into two 
zones. 

In this irregular fashion die Soviet Union pushed her power further 
west and south in Europe than the Russian Empire had ever reached. 
The territorial gains of the Soviet Union itself were relatively modest. 
In addition to die territorial acquisitions she had made while still 
'neutral* in 1039-1940 at the expense of Poland, Rumania, Finland and 
the Baltic states, die U-S-S-R- acquired die Carpatho-Ukcainc* which 
had formerly been part of Czechoslovakia, parr of East Prussia, and 
additional territory from Finland, die most significant part of which, 
the Fetsamo nickel-mining area, made die Soviet boundary coincide 
with that of Norway. In addition, she had acquired a fifty-year lease 
on the Porkkolo peninsula, ideal I y situated for a naval base in die Gulf 
of Finland In the Far East, besides a lease on Port Arthur, in die Yellow 
Sea* she had recovered southern Sakhalin and acquired the Kurile 
Islands. 

Her greatest territorial gains, however* were beyond her technical 
borders. Apart from her occupation zones in Germany and Austria, her 
troops held and her puppets ruled a Poland with its centre of gravity 
shifted westward, os well as Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, Yugo¬ 
slavia, though Soviet troops bad been withdrawn, seemed secure on the 
basis of close relations with Tito; a similar situation existed in Albania h 
Soviet troops received the Japanese surrender in Manchuria; they soon 
withdrew, but in such fashion as to allow that territory to be taken 
over by the Chinese Communists rather than by the Nationalist forces 
of Chiang Kai-shek; nor did the Soviet government neglect, during its 
brief occupation of Manchuria, to remove to Russia as much as 
possible of die physical equipment of Japanese-ownedjplmts in that 
area, as well as to send the Japanese soldiers into Soviet labour camps. 
In North Korea, occupied by Soviet forces pending establishment of a 
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provisional government for the whole of Korea, a puppet Communist 
government was promptly set up. Soviet troops remained also in die 
north-western comer of Iran, where they bad been guarding die 
American supply line. In addition, the Communists supported strong 
'underground" movements, sometimes in control of extensive territory, 
in areas where Stalin had conceded to Churchill a preponderant influ¬ 
ence for Britain. Outstanding was the case oi Greece* where the 'Earn' 
and its fighting organization, *Eias\ offered strong resistance to British 
post-war occupation and provoked a civil war. Even in France and 
Italy, numerically strong Communist parties seemed a threat to the 
stability of these ‘liberated" countries. 

The Communists made no attempt to incorporate the huge area of 
Eastern Europe into die Soviet Union or even immediately to intro¬ 
duce the characteristic features of Soviet economy. Even Today* what 
arc commonly called the 'satellite states’ arc not raced as "socialist 
republics* but only as 'peopled democracies". 1 This w as not at all the 
result of promises made, either at Yalta or elsewhere, nor was it an 
indication dial die Communists had abandoned their dream of world 
revolution. Rather* ic was one more proof of what was already patent 
enough* namely, that they were principally guided by concern for die 
interests of die stale they ruled as the heirs of the Russian tears. 
Politically they exercised complete control through die handful of 
adherents (on the style of Germany's Quislings) they' attracted in each 
of die new subject nationalities, backed by their own tested machinery 
of secret police and arbitrary puiusimients. In each case they worked 
through a 'front 1 , in which the Communists took key positions in 
control of the police and the army. With whatever misgivings, leaders 
of die several national movements agreed to co-operate with their 
Communist ministerial colleagues; themselves generally believers in 
genuine democracy + they could not fairly be expected to be more 
omniscient than the chairman and chief spokesman of die 'Big Three* 
had been. The populations of the several countries* exhausted by their 
horrifying experiences under Nazi rule and with no possibility of 
finding aid from the democratic West* had no choice but to submit to 
die new form of oppression; hating the Russians, hut hating also the 
Germans, and with no love for the other neighbour nations in the 
same position as themselves* they could only bide their time and hope 
for a change in die international situation. 

1 On 7 July 19^0 CmJw^ovakia was upgraded* 
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There was no possibility that such sullenly hostile peoples could be 
taken into the structure of the Soviet Union itself The people whose 
independent spirit seemed most to be feared were the Poles; but a 
Poland almost half of whose territories bad been forcibly taken from 
Germany bad to depend on Russian support to maintain her national 
existence, such a? it was. The ‘satellite states*, however, served purposes 
useful to die Soviet Union. For one thing, they constituted a broad 
belt - a new form of 'cordon sanitme - which helped to isolate Russia 
from die 'capitalist* West; so long as they could be prevented from 
establishing independent relations with die West, diey constituted a 
valuable glacis isolating die Russian Socialist 1 fortress. Economically, 
too, they were a great advantage to die Soviet Union. The very fact 
diat no attempt was eunrendy being made to extend 10 diem die 
anticipated blessings of the communism toward which the Soviet 
Union was striving made it quite unnecessary to promote their rapid 
economic development. Instead* they could be and were initially used 
as a sort of colonial empire, the resources of which* in mercantilist 
spirit, were at the free disposal of their 'protector' , to aid in the 
restoration of its own devastated economy. 

The appetite of die Soviet Union for swallowing these indigestible 
nations was also diminished by the grave difficulties it bad experienced 
during the war within its own borders with subject peoples much less 
developed as nations than were Poles, Magyars, Rumanians, Bulgars 
or Yugoslavs, The German invasion had not been entirely unwelcome 
to verv r considerable masses among die Soviet peoples, 'Great Russians' 
might for die most part respond to Stalin's proclamation of a "Father- 
land War 1 "; even those among diem who objected to many features of 
die Soviet regime were deeply moved by national feeling, a sentiment 
to be observ ed also even am 03 tg anti-Bolshevik scholars l in emigration'* 
Ukrainians, however* and ro a less extent White Russians (Bie/cmj) 
and other peoples had, notwithstanding Bolshevik emphasis on 'cultural 
autonomy\ so keenly felt the weight of Moscow's hand that many of 
diem were prepared to welcome die Germans as liberators from an 
oppressive yoke; considerable numbers of them served willingly in the 
German forces, and there were partisan bands behind die Soviet lines 
as well as behind die German. 

Nazi policy failed to take advantage of such sentiments; Nazi 
arrogance and brutality revolted didr potential friends and undoubtedly 
constituted a factor of great significance in the ultimate failure of their 
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military effort. Yet Nazi scorn for the ‘inferior" peoples of Eastern 
Europe was not the only factor. Any army of occupation in a foreign 
kn J is bound to be faced with similar problems; British and American 
armies have not long remained welcome in the lands where they 
originally made a friendly entry. Military' operations, whether in the 
Ukraine or in Normandy, entail great loss of the lives and property of 
innocent bystanders* to say nothing of the dislocation of their normal 
lives; military requisitions cannot be avoided, and the rank and file of 
invading armies tend to feel themselves entitled to take unpleasant 
liberties among strange peoples. The very fact that they arc rescuing 
people who have not been able to help themselves tends to breed a 
feeling of contempt for the people they are befriending; innumerable 
acts of individual kindness, chocolate bars for children and cigarettes 
for adults, may be welcome, but the irritations on the other side of the 
ledger tend to sink deeper into die minds of the occupied population. 
Sooner or later t 'Yankees go home 1 or its pertinent equivalent begins 
to be chalked up on walls even in countries where* in the abstract* die 
continuing support of the presence of an occupying force is indispen¬ 
sable. 

Genuine co-operation between the Germans and die Ukrainians was 
doomed from the starr. 1 he Germans had not invaded the Soviet 
Union to help Russia s subject peoples to organize their own lives. 
The German dream of LjcheriSTiium for themselves could be achieved 
only at the expense of the resident population; even their immediate 
need for grain, oil, metals and other commodities required it to make 
sacrifices, Alfred Rosenberg* as Minister for the Eastern Territories, 
tried in vain to introduce a policy of encouraging nationalist separatism; 
his directives were sometimes overridden by his more pow erful Nazi 
colleagues* sometimes sabotaged with impunity by bis own subordi¬ 
nates on the spot. The Nazis, themselves no great believers in individual 
enterprise or in religious freedom, did not even embark on a decollecci- 
vization programme* which indeed migh t have imperilled their control 
of peasant production* or on a policy of reopening churches. 

In 1942, among their millions of Russian prisoners* had been a 
General Vlasov, of a Great Russian peasant family* who by way of 
1 arty membership and service as a Russian adviser in China had risen 
to a respected position in the Red Army. Although he was willing to 
be used against his former associates, he was until 1944 employed only 
for die purpose of making propaganda speeches. After the" clumsy 
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and abortive attempt of a few German generals and civilians to murder 
Hitler, Himmler authorized Vlasov to form a 'Committee for die 
Liberation of the Peoples of Russia' and organized for him a special 
armed force to fight on the already collapsing front. It was much too 
late; ihc chief military service of Vlasov's army was to aid the Czechs 
against the Germans in Prague. The evident resurgence of Stalin's 
power and his announcement, which was bodi promise and threat* 
that Ve shall return' paralysed his opponents in the Ukraine, w ho well 
knew w r hat would Happen to anyone who had a record of collaboration 
with the Germans in occupied territories. Despite the failure of Nazi 
policy to inflame the whole Ukraine against Russia, large numbers of 
Ukrainians fled with the retreating Germans. After the war Vlasov and 
the remnants of his army, as well as large numbers of other refugees, 
were 'repatriated*, in accordance with Roosevelt's vague promise at 
Yalta; back in the Soviet Union, many of them were executed as 
traitors, but the great majority were isolated in labour camps. 

The Ukraine w as not the only area in which the war-time attitude 
of die population called for Muscovite reprisals. Even during the w r ar, 
suspicion of disloyalty in die "Volga German Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic led to extinction of that eighteen eh-ceutiiry settle¬ 
ment, the chief city of which, opposite SaraEOV, had been renamed 
Engels; its population w r as deported to Asia under conditions that 
practically exterminated this ethnic group. A number of other disloyal 
nationalities were subjeceed to similar wholesale annihilating expulsion 
from their homes; among them were the Crimean Tatars, the Chcchen- 
bgush of die North Caucasus, and the Kalmyks of the steppe. After the 
war came the turn of the Letts and others. Less drastic^ but vigorous 
enough, were fresh purges of'nationalists* in local Party leadership. 

The Soviet nationality polity did not during the war prove itself 
the panacea for the evils of nationalism that it was once widely supposed 
eo be. for that matter, its practice had never corresponded to its theory'. 
Stalin's toast at the end of the war co die health of the Great Russian 
people was not a new r departure, chough it was followed by an intensi¬ 
fied campaign against 'remnants ofbourgeois nationalism' as w r ell as, 
somewhat contradictorily, againsc rootless cosmopolitans, among 
whom Jews were fairly conspicuous* Another sign of increasing 
intolerance towards nationalism was condcmnadon of the lesser evil’ 
dicory. which had for a time been advanced in an effort to reconcile 
Soviet inheritance of the results of tsarist subjugation of alien peoples 
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with die official principle of the rights of nationalities. The lesser cvif 
theory was that submission to Russia had saved the subject peoples 
from even worse foreign conquerors. Now emphasis was placed on the 
belief that the superior culture of the Great Russian people had brought 
positive blessings to backward folk. 

Perhaps more likely to solve the Soviet Union** perennial nationality 
problem were the wholesale exchanges of population, in part forcibly 
carried out. in part the result of Industtialization and consequent 
urbanization, which seem to be making die Soviet Union more of a 
melting-pot and less of an ethnographic museum. The fact that the 
Russian language is everywhere taught and used, while other languages 
are really serviceable only in particular areas, promises to promote a 
certain amount of assimilation. Class interest, cutting across national 
lines, also tends to weaken nationalist feelings. On the other hand, class 
grievances as well as local differentiation have in past centuries and may 
in the future, in die Soviet Union as in other parts of die world, become 
intertwined with persistent ethnic pride, even where a common 
language prevails. 

The 'Fatherland War* was accompanied by a deliberate, and 
apparently successful effort to bring a rapprochement between the 
dictatorship and die people. Though feelings of fear were not eradicated, 
die extreme tension of the purges was largely forgotten. Appeals were 
directed especially to youth: partly by not insisting wcr-strictly on 
payment of dues, Komsomol membership was built up to fifteen 
million,, about half the eligible age-group. Marxism was less strictly 
insisted on, and to such an extent that some worry' was caused by the 
deficiencies of the 'political education" of the troops. The proven 
loyalty of most officers had permitted the office of political commissar 
to be again abolished (q October 19+1} and replaced, as in 1940, by 
zamppHts (Assistant Commanders for Political Affair*); the zampelit 
worked under a special section of the Commissariat of Defence, w hich 
in its turn was directly in contact with the Central Committee of the 
Party. The zampclk, however, was not to interfere with the regular 
military command in the conduct of operations. As a further sign of the 
extent to which Marxist internationalism was being superseded by 
Russian nationalism, a new, patriotic, national anthem was composed 
to take the place of the Ititenwttoriale* 

Perhaps the chief beneficiary of the rapprochement was the Orthodox 
Church, which earned a greater degree of recognition by its imswcrv- 
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ing support of the state, Itum e d iitrfy on the Gentian attacks Metro- 
poll tan Sergei instructed, all parishes that 'The Church of Christ blesses 
all the Orthodox in defence of the sacred frontiers of our Fatherland ’. 1 
Messages warning against treason to Church and Fatherland , endorsing 
partisan guerilla activities, and encouraging die faithful to hold out, 
were marched with very sizable donations of money by the Church 
to the Red Army. By the end of 194^ die Church had joined in 
adulation of Stalin, 'the divinely anointed leader of the nation .The 
government reciprocated' die publications of the League of die Mili¬ 
tant Godless were shut down, though officially only because ot the 
paper shortage; anti-religious museums were closed or made over into 
'museums of religious history ; in besieged Moscow’, the curfew was 
lifted to permit midnight Easier services; and Metropolitan Nikolai of 
Kiev was appointed to an official committee eo investigate German war 
crimes. The government consented (4 September 1943) k> the elevation 
of Sergei to the long-vacant post of Patriarch (7 September); after his 
death (15 May 1944) no difficulty was made about die formal installa¬ 
tion of Metropolitan Alexei of Leningrad as his successor (4 February 
1945). For die firsc time in history, an official representative of the 
Church of England, in the person of the Archbishop of York, visited 
Moscow (September 1943) to stress the unit)' of the Anglican and the 
Orthodox Churches against Nazi Germany; Metropolitan Nikolai 
paid a return visit to London in the summer of 1945. 

Without conceding official reestablishment of the Church, the 
government established (October i 94 j) 3 Council for die Affairs of 
the Orthodox Church", avowedly to promote good relations w ith the 
Church and to facilitate its functioning. Many additional churches 
were opened, and the law' of is)^9 was reinterpreted to permit parents 
to have their children given private religious instruction by priests; 
in addition, a Theological Institute for the training ot Church digni¬ 
taries and a Theological Course as a seminary for priests were estab¬ 
lished in Moscow (14 June 1944} at the Novodcvidiy Monastery (10 
which Boris Godunov had retired prior to his election as tsar in 459 ft 
and where Sophia had been confined by Peter). Medals were freely 
bestowed on leading ecclesiastics, including Metropolitan Alexei For 
the Defence of Leningrad* (October 1941) and Metropolitan Nikolai 
*For the Defence of Moscow’ (October 1944V Probably not without 

1 Alt quoted passages in this and die nexi cwo parjgraphji are tired in Curuss, 
TA* Russian Church ml thm S&vkl PP^ *$*>3*3 
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assistance from the state, many of the ‘RenovationisB’, relics of the 
‘Living Church*, were received back into Orthodoxy, and relations 
with die Orthodox abroad were actively resumed. The Sobor that 
elected Alexei as Patriarch was attended by the Patriarchs of Alexandria 
and of Antioch and by representatives of those of Constantinople and 
Jerusalem. The Orthodox Metropolitan of North America was present, 
along with representatives of the national Orthodox Churches of 
Rumania and Serbia. Shortly after the capitulation of Germany, 
Patriarch Alexei made a ceremonial journey through the Near East, 
though avoiding Constantinople, for Turkey was not at the moment 
on good terms with the Soviet government. This trip, the first of its 
kind ever made by a Russian Patriarch, served the dual purpose of 
enhancing the prestige of the Russian Church and the prestige of the 
Russian state in that quarter. A critique of the papal claim to be the 
vicar of Christ on earth, published by Patriarch Sergei in 1944, was not 
unwelcome to the Kremlin, 

Throughout die war the Church continued to lavish its prayers and 
blessings on the Soviet government, ‘headed by its God-given leader’. 
The death of the conciliatory Sergei made no difference; Alexei 
exhorted Stalin to trust in the feelings of real love for you and in the 
gratitude that inspires all those associated with die Church that I shall 
henceforth lead . 1 lie Church also voluntarily donated cash, amounting 
to over 300,000,000 roubles, but the Patriarch stressed (12 May 194s') 
dial iB greatest gift was to demonstrate to the whole world its com¬ 
plete unity with its government’. He added that he would, above all, 
‘always thank Cod diat He sene to us wire leaders of the country- and 
headed it with is chosen leader of genius, Iosif Vissarionovich Stalin*. 
The Party had not abandoned its basically materialist outlook, but a 
1944 directive of the Central Committee, 'On the Organization of 
Scientific Education Propaganda’ for tile purpose of‘raising the cultural 
level of the wide masses of the working people, and the'overcoming 
of survivals of ignorance, superstition and prejudice, refrained from 
specifically mentioning the Church as an object of attack. 

Soviet literature was completely engulfed by the war. Novels, short 
stories, plays and poetry became merely different ways of stimulating 
patriotic enthusiasm by colourful war reporting. Most of the best 
writers were mobilized in the service of 'fighting art’. Among the best 
products of tins period were: Leonid Leonov’s outstanding plays 
I,IViliwtl («**) ind UowsU* {1944}. and Ids very short but excellent 
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story, The Takktg of Velikoshumsk {1944); Konstantin Simonovsplay„ 
The Russians (1942), his account of the Stalingrad battle in Days and 
Nights (1944), and his patriotic poems; Korneichuk's play. The Irons 
(1942), with its open criticism of commanders who clearly resembled 
old civil war heroes such as Marshals Budenny and Voroshilov; and 
Fadeiev + s Young Guard (1945), a strongly emotional novel of the 
teenage resistance movement to the Germans. Among poets, in 
addition to Simonov* should be mentioned Alexei Surkov* equally 
patriotic but less individualistic; Olga Bergholz, who served as a radio 
broadcaster in besieged Leningrad and whose poetry had a s, lassie 
lyrical quality; Nikolai Tikhonov* who imitated Pushkin; and Vera 
Inbcr„ whose Pulkovo Meridian (1943), also written in besieged Lenin¬ 
grad, won a Stalin prize, Pasternak and Akhmatova were almost sllcntn 
while Zoshchenko and Fedin, who tried to write without reference to 
war themes, were roughly called to account, Most war literature 
avoided the psychological analysis of individual human beings to 
which Soviet criticism had always been opposed: in A. N, Tolstoi s 
phrase, most of the w ar heroes were simply so many leather jackets . 

Historical novels dealing with heroic figures of Russia's past con¬ 
tinued lo be popular. A. Nr Tolstois Ivan the Terrible 
completely reversed the picture that die nineteenth-century A. K, 
Tolstoi had painted in his Prince Setebrimsy; his new r treatment of 'one 
of the tragic and creative epochs during which die Russian character 
was formed 11 was, in the Soviet Unioti at least, acclaimed because lie ‘for 
the first rime applied die principles of Shakespearean dramaturgy as 
understood by the founders of Marxism /■ In ocher writings, partly 
autobiographical, A. N, Tolstoi adequately stressed the indignities 
Russia had long suffered at die hands of Germans* Sergeiev-Tscnskv^ 
Brusilovs Breakthrough (1943) was at the time welcome for its praise of 
the general who had shown most sympathy for the Revolution of 1917* 
later it was to be condemned for its socio-political objectivity. The most 
prolific writer of the period was Ilia Bhrenburg, whose journalistic 
facility gave him an immense advantage over slower, though more 
solid/anchors like Sholokhov, Particularly notable was Ehrenburg's 
Fall of Paris (1941), written before die break with Germany and 
designed to prove that die French Communist worker and peasant 
would still save their country* Ehretiburgi a rootless cosmopolitan 

1 ToUioi* A. N, Mai* put* (My journey')* in No*y Mi r* # 1 {1943X mB. 

1 Veksler, Atek&mdr NikaherUh Tb/iHV, p. 47a. 
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with a strong affection for European culture, became the most violent 
reviler of the Germans, As the war drew to a close, the head of tilt 
propaganda section of the Parry's Central Committee had to remind 
him that there were good Germans as well as bad; after all. Russia had 
launched a ‘Free German’ movement, headed by the captive Field- 
Marshal Panins. 

Russian music at this time was in a still worse state. Prokofiev’s War 
and Poire (194,1-194^), adapted from Leo Tolstoi’s novel, proved a 
monumental failure; his Fifth Symphony (1544) did nothing to restore 
his earlier reputation. Shostakovich produced (luce symphonies: his 
Seventh, The Besieged (194a), was the purest propaganda, if nor 
music; his Eighth, though better, was condemned as 'pessimistic, even 
neurotic’; his Ninth (1945) represented a return to his earlier exuberant 
banter 

in a material sense die effects of the war were even more disastrous, 
and perhaps more long-lasting, than in rhe cultural sphere. One of the 
most obvious was the effect on population, in the Soviet Union, as in 
tsanst Russia, the relatively short life expectancy of rhe population 
permuted few people ro survive beyond breeding age, with a naturallv 
resultant high birth-rate. Since this birth-rate substantially exceeded the 
normal death-rate, and since emigration was held down to negligible 
proportions, the consequence should have been 3 continued rapid 
increase in population. Yet the loss of life during rhe war had been so 
stupendous that, even including the 23 million new inhabitants as a 
result of tern tonal annexations since 1939, the estimated total popula- 
non m 194B was only j 9 3 million, as against the 1939 census figure of 
1million before die annexations. 


For the first time since the introduction of the N EP in ro^i 
industrial production fell off heavily. Coal production in rhe 'Donbass’! 
which in 1940 had supplied more than half of the Soviet Union’s 
output, was red need by more than one-half (from million metric 
tons in 1940 to 3b 7 million in ig 43 ), Ural coal production, on the 
other hand, more than doubled (from 12 to 26-t million metric tons), 
and the Karaganda tick's did nearly a S well (from an estimated 6l 
million to 11 million); the great, but very remote, Kuznetsk basin was 
estimated to have increased its output from 19 to 27 million. Total 
production of coal therefore declined apparently only from 166 million 
to 149*3 million metric tons. but the distances from the points of 
production to possible places of consumption were much increased. 
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thus diminishing its usefulness. Oil production was similarly, but more 
seriously, affected, falling from 31 to 19-4 million metric ions: the main 
losses were 111 Baku and especially in North Caucasian {Maikop and 
Grozny) output. Electric power capacity, notwithstanding destruction 
of the great Dnieprostroi plant B was much less seriously aifected- 

Iron and steel production suffered very heavily; 30 per cent increase 
in output cast of the Urals could not prevent total production of pig- 
iron from falling from ij to 9*2 million, of steel from tS^ to 11*2 
million metric tons. Production of some non-ferrous metals* notably 
aluminium* zinc and manganese, largely produced in die occupied 
areas, also fell heavily, as did that of most chemicals. Much more severe 
was the drop in production of consumer goods; output of cotton 
cloth fell off by almost < 5 o per cent, of leather boots amt shoes by almost 
75 per cent. Appalling losses of railway transport facilities in the first 
two years of the war were made good by vigorous construction 
efforts and by Mend-lease', but remained very inadequate for a country 
as huge as die Soviet Union, Production of motor vehicles, mainly 
lorries, was reduced by almost one-half, chough here, too. Mend-lease 1 
supplies were of incalculable value. However, the state of Russian 
roads, normally maintained by forced labour, could not well be 
improved under war conditions. Housing was subject to an almost 
incredible strain; it is estimated that in the occupied areas more than 
50 per cent of urban dwelling space and a quarter of rural were 
destroyed; in the unoccupied areas, where virtually no attention could 
be devoted io new construction, the swollen refugee population 
jammed available facilities. 

Labour mobilization by conscription had to be intensified* and the 
military authorities were given a free I land in drafting workers. 
Because of the huge losses suffered by the armed forces, both by 
casualties and by capture* a sharply increased proportion of die 
industrial labour force w as made up of women, adolescents or persons 
over the age of fifty. Agriculture was afflicted simultaneously by loss 
of man-power, by decline 111 the numbers of livestock and by reduction 
of mechanical equipment. In the unoccupied remcorics grain produc¬ 
tion fell almost 50 per cent (from 1 ig to mil t Lou metric tons), to 
say nothing of die fact that the most fertile regions w ere in enemy 
hands. The reduction in sugar-beet production was even greater (from 
20 9 to S 9 million metric tons); even Central Asian cotton production 
was more than halved (from Z *7 to 1 *2 million metric tons). 
zc* So9 
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The desperate conditions of life in the Soviet Union during die war 
years is suggested by the difference between ration prices and the free 
marker prices allowed to collective farmers for "surplus* produce 
beyond required state deliveries; when rye bread was sold for one 
rouble a kilogram on a ration basts* its free price was 130 roubles a 
kilogram, while sugar, officially rationed at 5 roubles a kilogram* 
commanded a price of 1.100 roubles a kilogram. In consequence, die 
structure of the collective farms was much weakened. In the occupied 
areas die Germans had not attempted to capitalize on the strong peasant 
sentiment for the abolition of collectivization* for they p like the Soviet 
regime, found that collective agriculture made it easier for a central 
authority' to control the product than would be die case with individual 
farms. In the unoccupied areas, however, the peasants took every 
advantage of the temporary weakening of central audioriry to enlarge 
individual holdings at the expense of the collectives and to concentrate 
even more on their own economies. The authorities, who had their 
hands full with the war, were powerless to check these tendencies, 
which were further stimulated by the high prices prevailing on the 
legal free market. 

The ruling personnel changed lidc during the war. Malenkov* who 
since 1939 had been Stalin's chief lieutenant in the Fartv Secretarial, 
became a candidate member of die Politburo in 1941, as did Voznesen¬ 
sky, a relative newcomer, Voznesensky** reputation as an economist 
had led to Jiis transfer in 1935 from the Institute of Red Professors* of 
which, despite his youth* he had become president in 19*4, to the 
planning commission at Leningrad; supported by Zhdanov, he had 
been promoted to chairmanship of die State Planning Commission 
(Gosp/iipj) in 1938. 

Almosi immediately on die outbreak of the war. a small inner 
cabinet, called the State Committee of Defence, was formed (30 June 
£941) within the Politburo group. Stalin himself assumed the chairman¬ 
ship, assigning the vice-chairmanship to liis Man Friday, Molotov, then 
serving as Commissar of Foreign Affairs. Stalin’s old cronv of civil 
war days, Vorosliilov, although after the ‘Winter War with Finland 
he had been relieved as Commissar of Defence, was included. The other 
two members, Bcria and Malenkov, were only ’candidates* in the 
Politburo, but the one headed die N.K.V.D. and'the other was under 
Stalin, chief of the vital Part)- Secretariat. Earlv in 1942 ( 3 February) 
Mikoyan, the foreign trade expert, and Voznesensky, the economic 
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planner! were added' Stalin's trusted trouble-shooter, Kaganovich! 
was added a few days later (20 February). The only subsequent change 
in its personnel was replacement (22 November 1944) of Voroshilov, 
who, however, remained a member of the Politburo, by the rising 
army politico* General Bulganin, who was not yet even a candidate 
member of the ruling group, Two days after the formal surrender of 
Japan, the State Committee of Defence was dissolved (4 September 
194 . 5 )- 

Russia's top rulers at the end of the war were therefore the nine 
members and four candidate members of the Politburo. Of the men 
clustered around Stalin, only two - Molotov and Mikoyan - had played 
a role of any significance at all in the Revolution; Molotov had been a 
sort of office-boy for the Bolsheviks in Pctrograd; Mitoyan had been 
more independently active, bin in distant Baku. The others, though 
several of them had been members of the Party at die time of the 
seizure of power, had only later come into any son of prominence. 
Kalinin, nominal head of the state, had never been more than an 
innocuous symbol of peasant fidelity to die Bolsheviks. Voroshilov 
had been a guerilla leader and comrade-in-arms of Stalin. Kaganovich, 
Andre lev* Zhdanov and Khrushchev had risen as Parry appamlchitei in 
the Leader's service. Each of them had developed his own sphere of 
administration* and most of them were more or less trusted advisers. 
None of the candidate members - Shvemik, lleria r Malenkov and 
Voznesensky - had been taken into the inner circle before 1939. 

Stalin towered above all these, his creatures* much as the architectural 
monstrosities sometimes mockingly called The Seven Beauties 1 were 
soon to rear themselves above Moscow. Russia was the only one of the 
+ Bsii Three' powers destined to emerge from die war without a new 
management. 


Suggestions /fir Further Reading 

The most specific treatment in English of the Russian share in the war 
is Hart's Soviet Army . which may be supplemented by General Guil¬ 
laume s Ld guerre germano-sovietique. Hitters Defeat in Russia, by the 
Polish General Anders, is an explanation of Russian victory' in terms 
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of German blunders, Dalluus German Rule in Rustic and Armstrong 1 ! 
Ukrainian Nationalism t 193^1945 are very valuable. 

For a general study of Soviet diplomacy, see Rubinstein, previously 
cited. Two major presen radons of war-rime .diplomacy may be found 
in Churchill's Second World War and Sherwood's Roosevelt and Hopkins, 
Wilmoth Struggle fir Europe is an ambitious attempt to reduce the 
whole military and diplomatic struggle within the confines of one 
volume. Among more cautious subsequent works, Suds Meaning of 
Yalta and Green held s Command Derisions are speciaJly worthy of 
at tendon, Fcis, Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin is perhaps the tiros t 
judicious treatment of the topic, Kertesz, Fate of East Central Europe, 
Mikolajczyk, Rape of Poland, and Birkc and Neumann, Souyetisieruttg 
Ost-Mitteleurcpas, are excellent studies. On the Finnish episode and its 
background, see Tanner, The muter War; tundin, Finland in the 
Second World War. and Wnorinen, Finland and World War IE 

Jn addition to works previously mentioned, Williams' The Russians 
is very stimulating; Cressey s Bases of Soviet Strength is verv tlioug htfu!. 
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The Tensions of Peace 

1945-1953 

The successive capitulations of Italy, Germany and Japan brought a 
cessation of military operations. They did not solve the problems of the 
shape of the world to be. Of the 'Big Three f two - Churchill and 
Stalin - had during tile war given much thought to these problems. 
The third and most powerful* President Roosevelt, had been content 
to dream and drift; a man of great personal courage and unsurpassed 
for political acumen in producing immediate electoral results, he had 
always shrunk from taking broad decisions of the kind required by 
statesmanship. At all international conferences he had accepted jovial 
twntsfiidcfU instead of insisting oil binding promises and demanding 
effective guarantees that they would be kept; in the l ist stages of die 
war he had tried to evade responsibility for decisions that would deter¬ 
mine the relative strength of the w ar-time allies in their post-war 
dealings, imposing on his military subordinates the duty of making 
the decisions 011 die basis of strictly military rather than widely political 
considerations. The result was that the Soviet Union found itself, by 
virtue of the extent of its zone of occupation in Germany, able to deal 
from a position of unexpected strength. 

The position of the Soviet Union was all the stronger because Stalk 
was the only one of the ‘Big Tlirce' to remain in a position of power, 
Churchill was immediately tossed out of office in favour of die Labour 
Party. The new prime minister, Clement Attlee, had, to be sure, been 
Deputy Prime Minister in the war-time coalition cabinet, and his new 
Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bcvin t was a hard-headed trade-union leader 
with no illusions about his new antagonise, so recently a reluctant ally* 
Yet tile factor of continuity was outbalanced by the fact that die new 
cabinet had been His Majesty's Opposition* Great Britain, with the 
smallest population and the fewest natural resources among the three 
victors, was also the one which for the longest period of time had been 
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sustaining the brunt of the war* Her deliberate sacrificial cflbrt, 
proportionately the greatest of the three, had subjected her to tremen¬ 
dous stresses, both domestic and imperial* that made ii impossible for 
her to play the leading independent role that she might have been able 
to play if she could, for a time at least, have remained united unde r the 
relatively far-seeing leadership of Winston Churchill Whether such 
an outcome would in the long run have permitted her to set her own 
house in order is a different question; what is here relevant is merely 
that she did not play such a role, leaving the relations between die 
Soviet Union and die United States as the paramount factor in world 
politics. 

The death of President Roosevelt (12 April 1945) was not wholly 
unexpected, but it created a very grave problem of leadership for die 
world's strongest power. His chosen lieutenant, Vice-President Truman, 
was known as an experienced politician, with an excellent record as 
Senator during die early part of the war, but without pretensions as a 
statesman in the international field. His inexperience was* however, 
largely compensated by his strong sense of responsibility, his native 
shrewdness and his ability to recognize sound advice in split-second 
decisions. Ae the Potsdam Conference (July 1945) there was nothing 
he could do to alter the /mf am tup It he had inherited, bur he did not 
agree to any further extension of Russians grip on Germany. His efforts 
on behalf of Poland, which won Mikolajcyzk nominal participation 
in its Soviet-controlled government, were necessarily futile. Ills 
decision to use die atom bomb against japan, whether ultimately wise 
or not, was met by Stalin with studied disinterest but had the effect of 
persuading Russia to jump into die Far Eastern situation without 
further delay. 

Probably nothing could have prevented the emergence of the *cold 
wir\ Throughout history' the existence of two Powers obviously 
stronger than the rest has produced a polarity between them and 
forced the rest of the world to adapt itself as best it can to their inevit¬ 
able mutual suspicion and consequent hostility. In such situations 
differences of ideology, whether religious, socio-economic or political, 
are purely incidental but they serve as useful cloaks for the underlying 
power struggle, inspiring their respective supporters and seeming 10 
give meaning to the conflict. The cold war’ between the United 
Slates and the Soviet Union is often idealized, on both sides, as the 
conliict between bourgeois democracy and the dictatorship H o£ the 
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toilcrrV between, capitalism and comHHiiusm + between religion and 
atheism. Yet the nature of a political regime has never stood in the 
way of friendly relations with other countries, as witness the case of 
republican France and tsarist Russia, or many other instances through¬ 
out history. The facts that there is not a trace of communism in the 
practice of the SovieE Union and that its most devoted champions do 
not claim for it more than the triumph of a socialism which is 
obviously only state capitalism have become obscured by tons oi 
printed words, to say nothing of spoken ones, issued from both camps. 
Similarly! the evident facts that much of the Wests devotion to 
Christianity is mere lip-service and chat the * Godless So viet scare 
reached a modus vivendi with the Orthodox Church have not prevented 
the preponderantly materialist outlook of the modem Western world 
from taking on a colour apparently radically different from that of 
Russia. 

In fact, the essence of the Told war* is merely the re-emergence of the 
situation created by the downfall of Napoleon* Hitler s predecessor as 
dictator of the European Continent, When one recalls diat in [S14 
Great Britain had emerged as definitely the world s greatest Power and 
that Russia then seemed her only possible rival# die cold war fills into 
juste r perspective. In those early days of industrializations w ich relatively 
weak development of teeluiology* Russia s size and numbers had made 
up for little England's commercial and industrial superiority to an 
extent sometimes forgotten in our day* so much more advanced in 
science and hi economic organization- Today it is only the coupling 
of industrial and technological progress with sezc and numbers that 
makes Russia formidable. Removal ot France as the predominant 
military pow r er had brought to an end the ceiicuncs^old Fratico- 
Ausfrian polarity by land and Anglo-French rivalry" by sea. Russia was 
after [ S14 die Power most rapidly expanding in all quarters and the 
dominant factor in the Concert of Europe, F-ivgland, relying oil her own 
strength j had withdrawn into isolation! the main ill read of her foreign 
policy, until the rise of Germany t had been the effort to block the 
growth of Russian strength. 

Similarly, ill 1945# the removal of Germany as the predominant 
military powxr shifted the object of fear back to Russia. Ac the same 
time, the United States stepped definitely into Britain's shoes as the 
leading participant in international politics! there could tio longer be 
the apparent abstention from playing a part in consonance with her 
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might that had largely characterized the period between the great wars 
of the first half of the twentieth century. It became primarily America's 
business to 'contain' the power of Russia, closely associated in die 
popular mind with the ogres of communism, atheism, ruthless dictator¬ 
ship, and, more importantly, the threat posed by ihe fact chat she was 
the second strongest Power in die world. However little die American 
people and their government might he consciously hostile to dieir 
recent ally, their actions* sometimes to their own dismay, spoke louder 
chan words. 

On the Soviet side, the hostility fostered by the Party was more 
deliberate, and for a number of reasons. Stahifs dictatorship permitted 
striking continuity of policy, not seriously hampered by die sentiments 
of the Russian people, in pursuit of the interests of die Soviet state. 
The degree to which this continuity actively depended on lingering 
faith in the coming world revolution may be somewhat doubtful 
There were in any case more immediate considerations riiat demanded 
suspicious coldness toward America, A desperate Russia had been 
w r dl served by lavish American aid, which had been acknowledged as 
long as it could continue to he useful; gratitude however, even riiougb 
it may sometimes count in die relationships ot private individuals, has 
no meaning in the lives of states. While die United States had merely 
the problem oi trying to maintain, an existing preponderance of 
strength, Russia was troubled with the even more uncomfortable 
consciousness that she must overtake America before she could surpass 
her. For the post-war Russian state* overshadowed by capitalise 
America* it was important to consolidate a position of the utmost 
strength, not in any way dependent on the goodwill of alien demo¬ 
cracies, l he added resources gained in the satellite states and through 
the Soviet zone ot occupation in Germany* and her more modest loot 
ti) the Far East, w ere to be made to serve, not only as defensive ram¬ 
parts, but as jumping-off placos for further expansion. 

The fust case in which the United States challenged Soviet intentions 
came as early as January 19415* when the question of Soviet failure 10 
withdraw its troops from Iran was brought up in die United Nations; 
under persistent American pressure, the Soviet government had to 
abandon this protoplasmic protrusion. Shortly afterwards* the Soviet 
Union received a second check: during The war* at Yalta, she had 
raised with her a]tics the question of revision of the Monfreux Con¬ 
vention of 1936; at Potsdam the United States had agreed to an 
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international conference to re-examine control of the Straits and had 
later formulated proposals which Great Britain and Turkey were 
willing to discuss. The Soviet Union, however, had countered {7 
August 1946) by proposing additional clauses which would have left 
administration and ‘defence 1 of the Straits solely in the hands of Turkey 
and Russia. Flat rejection of this revival of the dream of Catherine the 
Great, a dream which had led to the Crimean War and had caused the 
fall of Miliukov in May 1917, put an end, for die time at least, to 
Soviet pressure in that quarter. The Soviet Union did continue to push 
its request for 'rectification* of the Soviec-Turktsb boundary south of 
the Caucasus; however, after die announcement of the 'Truman 
Doctrine 5 in the spring of 1947, Russia shifted her ground to a mere 
plea for ‘scientific* examination of die question. Stalin's expression of 
interest in a Russian trusteeship over Italy's colonies was probably only 
a trial balloon. 

There were aJso strong internal reasons for reassuming a deliberately 
hostile attitude toward the outside world. The power of the Soviet 
government over its citizens rested more on fear than on enthusiasm p 
but not merely on fear of reprisals from their own rulers. From the 
outset die Party had inculcated the idea that die Soviet experiment was 
being conducted in the midst of a necessarily hostile capitalist world. 
The concept of a 'socialist island 3 surrounded by a menacing imperialist 
ocean had been sedulously cultivated; fear of the outside world had 
been constantly used to justify the dictatorship and to stifle criticisms 
of its policies. If that fear were suddenly to drop away in an atmosphere 
of international friendship, Soviet citizens, especially if allowed free 
contact with the 'bourgeois' world and its superior living standards* 
might become more restive, and the healthy fear they entertained of 
their own rulers might turn to dangerous hate. The possibility' of such 
a development was not merely theoretical; it had been sharpened 
during the war by wholesale defections p checked by Nazi brutality 
more than by patriotic propaganda. Russia might still have been able 
to live in a genuinely peaceful world, but her rulers could not. 

The consequent 'cold war* developed gradually on both sides. 
Perhaps the first indication of what Soviet policy was to be came along 
the agreed hue of demarcation between die armies in Germany; the 
Russian regiments which had initially fraternized with their allies 
were after a few days replaced by other troops whose sullen taciturnity 
puzzled the ingenuous Americans and, though perhaps to a loser 
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extent, the more sophisticated British* At die termination of hostilities 
there were in the ‘pipe-line* considerable quantities of supplies already 
contracted for under ’lend-lcasc*; there was also set up a United Nations 
organization for relief and rehabilitation of devastated areas 
(U.N.R.R, A-)* With the cessation of deliveries on these two accounts, 
the tone of the Soviet Press changed markedly. The degree of credit 
for victory at first given 10 Russia's allies declined rapidly. As a result, 
that ablest of phrase-maters, Winston Churchill, aptly remarked in his 
famous speech at Fulton, Missouri (March S946). that an "iron curtain 
has descended across the continent'. Stalin replied by denouncing the 
'war-monger of a Third World War'. A then anonymous American 
State Department expert on Russia (George F. Kcnnan) soon publicly 
advocated the idea of ‘a long-term* patient but firm and vigilant 
containment of Russian expansive tendencies 1 . 1 

The rapid cooling-off of Sovi et-Western relations of course did not 
prevent a certain amount of collaboration. All participated, with 
varying degrees of enthusiasm and in a spirit that could scarcely be 
called cooperation* in die work of the United Nations and its agencies. 
The Council of Foreign Ministers of the United States, Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union gradually reached agreement on peace treaties, 
signed 10 February-1947, with Italy, Hungary* Rumania and Bulgaria: 
simultaneously die Soviet Union concluded a peace with Finland* So 
far as the Soviet Union was concerned, these treaties simply confirmed 
her in possession of what she had chosen to lake, together with pro¬ 
visions ior reparations to her. No progress, however, was made on a 
German peace treat)' or even on a separate treaty with Austria; nor 
was agreement readied on the boundaries of the new Poland. fc War 
criminal 1 trials were held in Nuremberg, but otherwise the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin was paralysed. In the Far East the situation 
remained provisional, with America occupying japan and southern 
Korea, while Russia controlled the rest of japan’s mainland holdings. 

On the other hand, working through national Communist parties 
which nominally had no organizational centre, Moscow attempted to 
detach as much as possible of the world from American leadership. 
In France the Communists exaggerated and attempted to capitalize 
on their share in the war-time underground ’resistance 1 movement and 
took the lead in executions of alleged collaborationists. Admitted to 

1 The Sources of &ovk-i Conduct 1 , Foreign Jfairj, XXV* 4 (July 1947), 
pp, ftf-f Si* especially p* *75. 
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de Gaulle's ministry in Algeria, their party, with Eve million votes* 
won a plurality, though by no means a majority* in die first post-war 
French election (Occober 1945). Their efforts to re-create a "Popular 
Front*, this time with Communist participation in the cabinet, were* 
however, spoiled by de Gaulle's refusal to allot them key ministries; 
in the spring of 1947 they were expelled altogether from the govern¬ 
ment, In Italy, by alliance with the Socialists, the Communists won in 
the parliamentary elections more seats than did the Christian Demo¬ 
crats; in ip47t however* a split in die Socialist Parry and Togliatti s 
attack on die Church enabled de Gasperi to gee rid of his unwelcome 
colleagues. 

In their zone of occupation in Germany die Communists succeeded 
in forcing the Socialist Part)' to fuse with them into the Socialist Unity 
Parr\ t through which die Communists were able to direct die politics 
of die much more numerous Socialists, The Soviet Union continued 
to extract everything possible in the form of‘reparations', while using 
Roosevelt's endorsement of the ‘Morgenthan Plan' to threaten die 
Germans with die worse evil that would befall them under American 
control; this latter line of propaganda, however* lost its efficacy when 
Secretary Byrnes secured authority publicly to repudiate the Morgen- 
thau Plan (September 1946}, 

In Poland, lying athwart Soviet lines of military communication 
with Germany, Mikolajeyzk's Polish People's Part)-, with its roots in 
die peasantry* was outmanoeuvred, by force and by fraud, in the first 
elections, which were delayed to January 1947. Mikolajcyzk himseli 
was con strained to flee abroad (October 1947)1 and by the etid of 1948 
Poland seemed to be as ‘monolithic' as Russia itself. In Hungary the 
dominant Small Farmers' Party was destroyed by methods similar to 
those employed against Mikolajcy r zk in Poland- hi Rumania and 
Bulgaria also. Communist monopoly o t penver was complete by 194& 
Albania was ill Communist hands. Ill Yugoslavia TitoY partisans* 
closely affiliated with Muscovite Communism, had already established 
their own monolithic control. 

In Czechoslovakia* old pro-Russian sentiment* strengthened by 
memories of Munich and by agrarian reforms carried out by the 
occupying forces* gave the Communists 38 per com of the vote in a 
free election (May 1946). Gradually inching their way into the most 
strategic governmental positions* they succeeded under the leadership 
of Premier Gottwald in driving their non-Cotnmunist colleagues to 
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resign without baying prepared a serious tine of further action. By this 
coup late in February 194S the Communists were able to secure a 
monopoly of power; their last serious opponent, Jan Masaryk, son of 
die "father of Czcdioslovalcia*, was removed by a 'defenestration 1 
(10 March) more thorough than that of 1618, President Betted resigned 
(7 June), leaving his country firmly behind the "iron curtain'. 

In all the satellite countries, nationalization of industry and 'planned 
economy' were soon introduced, but collectivization of agriculture 
was prudently postponed until division of large estates among the 
peasants had won their partial acceptance of the new regime and 
had destroyed the leadership of the older and more powerful nationalist 
elements. 

In Asia the rapidly rising tide of native hostility to 'imperialism' 
allowed die Communists to make more rapid progress than in Europe. 
To be sure, some of die areas on which they had set their firmest hopes 
disappointed them. The Moslem areas in particular showed strong 
resistance to Communist advances. Turkey continued eo prefer the 
West as against a too powerful neighbour, and Iran was alienated by 
Soviet reluctance to abandon her territory. Moscow was only three 
days behind the United States in recognizing the new state of Israel 
(17 May 194S), not from any Soviet love of Zionism* but as a means 
of further stimulating unrest in the Arab world, which at that cime it 
was clearly hopeless for the Communists to approach directly. It 
should be noted that post-war partition of 01! resources in the A Middlc 
f.asf among American and British companies, with heavy participation 
in profits by die Arab rulers, excluded Russian participation. 

In India Britain's voluntary withdrawal (1947) disappointed Soviet 
hopes of stirring trouble; a Communist uprising in Hyderabad w as 
crushed by Nehru, Similarly, recognition of the independence of the 
Philippines {194^)1 of Burma (194ft) and Indonesia (1949) prevented 
full-scale raising of the banner of a crusade against the West, though 
the Communists were able to cause varying degrees of difficulties 
throughout south-east Asia, Malaya was a hotbed of jungle warfare, 
and French efforts to rc-subjugate Indo-China played into the bands 
of the Communists by giving Ho Chi Minh's government in Vietnam 
the full force of a struggle against 'Imperialism 1 . 

In China, however, Russia not only legalized the gains Roosevelt 
had promised eo wring from Chiang Kai-shek but. at a price, scored 
unexpected further triumphs. The Soviet Union had in 1943 concluded 
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a treaty with 'Nationalist' China by which all die Yalta concessions 
were confirmed in return for recognition of Chiang Kai-shek as the 
legal ruler of all China. Nevertheless, from 1946 on, die rebellious 
Chinese Communists, led by Mao Tse-tung, Chu-tch and Chou 
En-lai, were aided in their civil war against Chiang by supplies 
furnished by their Russian mentors. The Chinese Communists, though 
trained in Moscow* had the wit to adapt their tactics to local Chinese 
conditions, ignoring Stalin's instructions. Their victory, complete on 
the mainland by the end of 1949, resulted in the establishment of a 
"People’s Republic*, with iES capital once again at Peking, It promptly 
concluded (February 1950} a treaty of alliance with the Soviet Union 
again lit potential common enemies: Russia promised to relinquish her 
rights in Manchuria and the Liao-tung peninsula and to aid China with 
indusrrial equipment. Red China was both too remote and too power¬ 
ful to be treated as a satellite, and maintenance of good relations with 
her imposed on the Soviet Union the need for a good deal of patience. 
The Soviet Union remained the world's only ’socialise’ state, but the 
negative value of bad blood between China and the imperialist world 
was well worth die sacrifice of any effort at closet integration with 
Moscow, 

To guide the Communist movement outside her borders* whether 
in die satellite countries or further afield, Russia re-established an 
international organization, theoretically at least less authoritarian than 
the old Combi teen had claimed to be, The headquarters of this new 
’Communist Information Bureau' (Cominfonn) were set up, not in 
Moscow, but in Tito's Belgrade (September 1947). In Yugoslavia 
Communism was more home-made than in any other country except 
Russia or China, and the attempt to bring it into line backfired. Tito's 
obvious desire to form a confederation of Balkan states under his own 
leadership worried Moscow, which sought to tie each 'Communist* 
country directly to itself. False charges chat Yugoslavia was not 
pressing collectivization of her peasantry with sufficient vigour were 
expanded into a curious attack on Tito’s regime for being 'dictatorial* 
(June 194S). Instead of submitting. Yugoslavia pursued a more than 
ever independent course, developing the Communist heresy of 
"Titoism*. 

As a result, Yugoslavia for a time entered into moderately friendly 
relations with the West. Tito's Minister of Propaganda, Milo van 
Djilas, aiEackcd Stalin's Russia for its + anti-Lctunist' characteristics of 
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bureaucracy and state capitalism (unfortunately for him, he later 
extended his criticisms to Yugoslavia also, an d die chief ideologist of 
Tt Cobra had to be jailed by Tito) + Yugoslavia was prelected by its 
mountainous terrain and by the fierceness of irs nationalism, which had 
been tempered in its violent struggle against the Nazis. Lest its inde¬ 
pendence be imitated elsewhere* a number of leading Communists in 
the satellite states were purged in 194.9, Among others, the Magyar 
Laszlo Rajk was executed for ‘nationalist deviation", the prominent 
Polish Communist Wladysbw Gotmiika was imprisoned, and the 
Bulgarian leader Gyorgi Dimitrov died under surgery in Moscow; 
simultaneously, theCadiolic primate of Hun gar)% Cardinal Mindszenty, 
was sentenced to life imprisonment for alleged treason, espionage and 
black marker dealings (8 February 1949). 

In the meantime the Void war 1 had been developing into a system of 
military and economic alliances. Since 1946 Greek guerillas, operating 
back and forth across the borders of neighbouring and Communist- 
eon trolled Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, had been waging a war 
of attrition against the popularly elected government of Greece and 
the British troops sent to support its authority. In die spring of 1947 
the American president announced (12 March) die 'Truman Doctrine' 
of giving aid to countries threatened by 'armed minorities or by outside 
pressures". Congress promptly (15 May) voted the necessary appro¬ 
priations* and American troops took over from the British the burden 
of maintaining the principle of free democracy (however undemocratic 
the Greek and Turkish governments actually were) and of preventing 
either Greece or Turkey from being forced into the Russian orbit. 
The civil war in Greece was prolonged and exceedingly bitter, but, 
aided by I ito s quarrel with Stalin and bis closing of the frontier to 
guerillas, had by 1950 obviously saved that strategic area for the West, 
The Truman Doctrine had quickly been followed bv die even more 
ambitious Marshall Plan (5 June 194 ?)* hi accordance with which an 
‘Organization of European Economic Co-operation (O-E.E-C) put 
American resources at die disposal of the overstrained economies of 
countries staggering under post-war difficulties. The figure of 
812,000,000,000 to be expended over three and a half years contrasts 
strangely with the S 250,000,000 that is the outside estimate of Soviet 
aid to China ill three years preceding the non-aggression pact with 
Japan (1937-1940). Welcomed by most Western European countries* 
the Marshall Plan was rejected by die suspicions Soviet Union, which 
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denounced, this new manifestation of American ‘imperialism’, In the 
face of Russian frowns, none of her satellites Jared accept the templing 
offer; Czechoslovakia, not yet completely Ln Russia's grip, did indicate 
her desire to participate in Marshall Plan discussions, but T overawed 
by direct Russian threats, promptly drew back. 

The growing unity of the Western world also rook a more martial 
turn, The first sign of changing attitudes was fusion (December 194G) 
of the American and British zones of occupation in Germany* though 
France, fearful of a recrudescence of German power, still held aloof. 
On 4 March i 5)47* however, France and Great Britain concluded at 
Dunkirk a military alliance which, a year lalcr (17 March 1948} was 
expanded to include Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg. At 
this point, apparently 10 test die strength of Western cohesion and to 
frighten off waverers, the Soviet government ordered a break-off of 
communications with Berlin, isolated in the midst of her zone of 
occupation (1 April T94&}; the blockade became fully effective in June. 
The prompt and effective reply of the West to the Berlin blockade was 
organization of an Anglo-American air-lift, which at tremendous 
expense nor only preserved contact with its garrisons but enabled ihe 
population of democratic West Berlin to survive Russia^ economic 
pressure. On 12 May 1949, the Soviet Union abandoned its effort and 
lifted die blockade* chough the Allies continued the air-lift until the 
end of September. In the meantime (January 1949) .1 'Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance" was see up in Warsaw as an attempted 
Soviet answer 10 the Marshall Plan, but even m propaganda value was 
very slight; in practice it meant only more effective ’integration" of the 
economies of the satellite states with* and their subordination to, the 
economic ends ot die Soviet Union. 

The reaction of the West to Russia’s threatening attitude had been 
strong. Instead of splitting die democracies, the Berlin blockade drove 
diem into closer union. The American Congress immediately com¬ 
pleted (3 April 1948} appropriation of an additional 36 ,000,000,000 in 
foreign aid. The existing military alliance of Great Britain* France and 
the ’Benelux' countries was widely expanded. A mutual defence pact* 
adopted 18 March 1949* led 10 the creation of a ‘North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization' (N.A.T.O.). A treaty* signed 4 April and ratified by the 
United States Senate on 21 July, provided for combined action of the 
forces of Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxemburg* 
Italy, Form gal, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, Canada and the United 
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Slices, Command was encrusted to General Eisenhower, who had 
been at the head of Anglo-American forces in the Mediterranean from 
the time of chc landings in Algeria and on the Continent front the 
Normandy invasion; 'Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers* Europe" 
(SJ-LA.P.E.) was, however, not formally organized at Paris until 
2 April 1951, The organization of N.A.T.Q, was accompanied 
(S April 1949) by a merger of the French zone of occupation in Ger¬ 
many w ith that jointly administered by her allies, and work was begun 
by a German representative assembly on a constitution for a Federal 
Republic of Germany, proclaimed on 23 May; on 21 September, 
without a peace treaty, a new democratic Germany came into existence 
under civilian control + although the "state of war 1 was noc declared 
ended until 1951+ and Germany's independence was officially recog¬ 
nized only in 1955. The only answer the Soviet government could 
make was the lame one of converting its zone of occupation into a 
"German Democratic Republic' [7 October 1949) under the presidency 
of die Comintern veteran, Wilhelm Fleck; the Soviet Union recog¬ 
nized this new East German state as sovereign in 1954. 

Five years after tire collapse of Germany, the Soviet Union was clearly 
getting the worst of the "cold war\ Her principal triumph, the People** 
Republic of China, was more of a blow^ to the West than a positive 
victory for Russia, Although it immensely increased Communist 
prestige throughout Asia* it was uncertain how far Chinese Com¬ 
munism , which had relied on its own strategy largely independently 
of Moscow, could be depended on as a partner. Sino-Russian relations 
might be those of like-minded friends, but Moscow could not give 
orders to Peking, Constant negotiation and cajolery would obviously 
be necessaryr An immediate consequence of Mao's victory had been 
the promise to restore to China die loot Russia had so recently recovered 
from Japan, in announcing die capitulation of Japan (2 September 
1945} Stalin had referred to the Japanese raid 011 Port Arthur in 1904 
(which he was careful co compare with Pearl Harbour) as something 
which "by on our country like a black stain": Tor forty years we t the 
men of the older generation, have waited for this day. Now this day 
lias finally come." 1 One wonders what Stalin's thoughts were when, 
by treaty with Red Cliina, he again relinquished the Manchurian 
railways. Port Arthur and Dairen. 

1 ‘Obrashchenb lov. 1 V. Stalina k narodu\ Bokketti, No* 16 (August i*4s) t 
PP- 1*4- 
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Ac best* Russia s new link with CMcia was a poor counterpoise to the 
solidity of the N.A.T.O, alliance against her in rhe Wesc Hope of 
extending her power throughout Germany became very dim. She 
could not compete with the advantages thf Marshall Plan and subse¬ 
quent broadening of American foreign aid gave to Russia's opponents 
in winning over or neutralizing uncommitted or wavering countries. 
Her break with Yugoslavia had opened a chink in the 'iron curtain' 
and had hampered her penetration of Greece; the loss was not counter¬ 
balanced by consolidation of her grip on Czechoslovakia. Almost the 
only item on the other side of the ledger was official announcement 
(23 September 1949) that the Soviet Union had successfully exploded 
an atom bomb; if there were to be a pusli-button* war, Russia might 
not be left at the post. 

The Soviet Union had not lose heart, nor had its protozoan tendenev 
to expansion diminished. Soviet agents were all over the world, ready 
to promote trouble wherever possible. Moscow was constantly alert 
for signs of weakness, particularly on the part of America. Following 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from North Korea late in 1948, the 
American occupation forces had been removed from the South Korean 
Republic in June f949. Early in 193O an unguarded statement by die 
American Secretary of State spelled out" the American defence 
perimeter'; omission of mention of Korea from die list of territories, 
attempts on which would involve the United States in war, could be 
construed to mean that America had no longer an interest in South 
Korea. On 24-Z5 June 19m the Soviet-trained North Korean army 
crossed the 38th parallel; officially, and prudently, the Soviet Union 
was not involved Within two days the United States had ordered its 
troops back to Korea, Thanks to a boycott of the United Nations 
Security Council that Russia had begun in January over refusal of the 
Council to transfer ‘Nationalist’ China's scat to the People’s Republic, 
no Soviet veto could prevent that body from promptly calling on alt 
members of rhe United Nations to co-operate in the intervention. 
General Mac Arthur, transferred by the United States from Japan, 
was given command of a United Nations army, mainly composed of 
Americans and South Korean troops, but with larger or smaller token 
forces supplied by Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Sourh Africa, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, France. Greece, 
Turkey, Ethiopia, Thailand, the Philippines and Colombia. The North 
Korean forces were driven back, hut penetration of the pursuers as fir 
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as the Yalu {zo November) brought an attack of several hundred 
thousand Chinese Volunteers* from Manchuria (26 November). A 
disastrous retreat of the United Nations forces went far to reverse the 
psychological effects throughout Asia that the advance had achieved, 
although the Chinese offensive was stopped and the front stabilized 
roughly along the |8th parallel (April I95 1 )' The General Assembly 
of the United Nations formally declared Iked China an aggressor 
(t February), but General Mac Arthur, who had wished to carry the 
war into Manchuria, was recalled, and his successor was instructed not 
to attempt to advance further, lest what President I ruman had termed 
a H police action* develop into a Third World War. Truce negotiations 
were begun (id July ) t bin for long seemed likely to end in a stalemate, 
not until 27 July 1953, almost three months after Stalin's dcath + was an 
armistice signed. 

Meanwhile Ho Chi Mmh’s Communbt-backed struggle in Vietnam 
dragged on, as did the ‘Huh 1 revolt in the Philippines and jungle war¬ 
fare in British Malaya. No serious effort was made to co-ordinate 
action against Communist penetration in these areas or elsewhere. On 
the odier hand, a peace treaty was negotiated between Japan and the 
United States (8 September 1951), which was accepted by 4S other 
nations. Though die Soviet Union refused to recognize the agreement, 
Japanese sovereignty was restored from 28 April 1952. 

Tension abroad was fully matched by tensions within the So vice 
Union, This was not on account of any change in the political structure. 
The emergency' State Committee of Defence was promptly dissolved 
(4 September 1943)1 and there was a complete return to normal 
administrative procedures; even the special military regime that had 
been proclaimed in the occupied provinces was speedily liquidated* 
On 10 February 1946, new' elections were held, the first since 1937« 
to the Supreme Council It should be remembered that in Great Britain, 
roo t no Parliamentary general election was held from 1935 to 1945^ 
The results, how r evcr, as is not surprising when one considers the 
difference in the reality of an election in Great Britain and in the Soviet 
Union* w ere very different, In the Soviet Union, w here oidy one party 
was permitted and where the system of nomination guaranteed only 
one candidate for each seat, there was nothing phenomenal about the 
fact tint the *946 election, in which officially 99-7 per cent of the 
registered electors voted, returned a Soviet of the Union in which 
84*4 per cent of its members were members of the Communist Party; 
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in the Soviet of Nationalities, for propaganda reasons, only 77*4 per 
cent of the members were Communists. OnJy $19,699 voters (o*S per 
cent) ventured to exercise their official privilege of crossing out the 
name of the sole candidate for office. Similar elections, at the republic 
level, for local soviets, and forjudges, gave corresponding results. In 
the new Supreme Council there was more discussion than usual* but it 
turned either on matters of ‘self-criticism* or of what Americans know 
as ^pork-barref legislation rather than on essential principles. The 
substitution (15 March 1946) of die Western tide of Minister for the 
revolutionary style of "Commissar' had no deep significance* More 
important were the efforts, hoe altogether successful, 10 recombine 
administrative departments in fewer hands and die transfer of more 
administrative functions from the republics to ihc Union. 

Party membership, swollen by the war-time effort to re-establish 
contact between the Party and the masses, had readied a new peak. 
Malenkov, now the principal apparatchik under Stalin, stressed that 

a considerable number of Communists, especially those who have 
entered the Party in recent years, have not yet succeeded in 
obtaining die necessary political grounding, + . . For in the final 
analysis quality is more important dian quantity. 1 

The result, coupled with die need of renewed emphasis on "Marxist 
education of Parry members*, was a new purge, which bore with 
special emphasis on local leaderships, especially in the Ukraine. 
Khrushchev was temporarily succeeded there by die renowned trouble¬ 
shooter, Kaganovich, The new purge, however, was not attended by 
a recrudescence of the excesses of the Yczhovslichina. In victorious 
Russia demotion or transfer took the place of execution or exile. 'Self- 
criticism' by Party members was again invited, notably by Khrushchev 
in die Ukraine. 

Political forms were not die only sense in which the Soviet Union 
quickly lapsed back into the pre-war routine. In the economic field, 
dso, Russia promptly attempted to resume her pre-war tempo of 
industrialization. Here, too, war experience bad a certain softening 
effect. The Fourth Five Year Plan, launched in [946, was no doubt 
ambitious, but it had to reckon with die devastation wreaked by the 
war. Just how severe the ruin was cannot be statistically supported. The 
loss of population directly or indirectly traceable to the war has been 

1 Inf&rmaUtwuimii fffwAciffJTJt! predsiaviielii ntkaiarykh kampnt‘m t p, 145, 
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put at iO l ooo h ooo; considering die Russian rate of reproduction, this 
is not incompatible with the official figure of a net reduction of seven 
million. Voznesensky* then recognized as the leading Soviet economist 
and a member of the Politburo, put the loss in the occupied area, 
which had represented about 45 per cent of die population and 47 per 
cent of the cultivated area and 33 cent of die industrial production, 
at two-thirds of its capital wealths The estimate that at least a quarter 
of the total capital of the Soviet Union was destroyed in the war does 
not seem exaggerated. 

The Fourth F.Y.P, expected not only to make good the w'&r losses 
but substantially to increase production above 1940 levels. Coal output, 
which during the war had been reduced by 3 1 per cent, was expected 
to rise to 50 per cent above the pre-war !cvel + i.c, to double in five 
years. The figure for oil production (from 63 per cent to 114 per cent) 
was slightly more modc$t T but output of electricity p which had suffered 
less decline (10 89 per cent) + was to exceed the 1940 level by 70 per ceEit 
Pig-iron and steel t which had dropped by almost two-fifths, were to 
rise by almost one-third. The planned rise in consumption goods was 
more moderate: for example, manufacture of cotton cloth, which had 
fallen by almost three-fifths, w as expected to exceed 1940 production 
by only onc-fifth T i.e, a trebling of the very low rate of production. 
In agriculture the figure was still more modest; grain production was 
expected to rise from its actual low of 55 per cent of 1940 to only 7 per 
cent above 1940: better things were expected of industrial crops, such 
as sugar-beet, which had fallen to 4a per cent but was expected to soar 
to 124 per cent of 1940 output. Livestock, which had not in pre-war 
years recovered from die disaster of collectivization and which during 
the war had suffered a further, though lesser, blow* were also expected 
to show only moderate increases over 1940. 

Available published data arc hopelessly inadequate, bur it seems 
evident that the Fourth F.Y.P. and die Fifth, duly launched in 1951, 
like their predecessors fell far short of their stated goals This docs not 
mean that very substantial increases in production were not achieved 
and that new resources east of the Urals were no: tapped. What seems 
certain, however, is that the promise made by Stalin in his electoral 
speech in February 1946, that Russia w r ou!d soon overtake America, 
was an empty dream; even if four more successive F.Y.P.s were to 
have turned out as he then predicted, gross Russian production in 1965 
would be less than that of the United States in 1947. To "overtake 1 
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America at such a rare, it would be necessary not only to assume that 
American production woidd siand still but to posit that it would begin 
to decline. 

In the period of the Fourth F.Y.P* and its 1951 successor, as in all 
their predecessors, emphasis remained on production of die means of 
production, Scant)' as are official Soviet data, it seems beyond doubt 
ibai production of consumers* goods and the standard of living of die 
population did not, at least for some years after the war* reach even 
the low 1040 level This b, of course, a phenomenon not peculiar to 
Russia in those years; Great Britain also experienced a period of 
austerity, In die Soviet Union, however, material discomfort was 
accompanied by severe repression of labour. 

The work of reconstruction and renewed expansion entailed 
considerable increase in the labour force. To attain this end B rationed 
prices of food were tripled in September 1946 f without equivalent 
increases in wage rates; the ration system was modified by reducing 
quantities that various kinds of workers, and especially non-workers, 
could buy at ration prices. In December 1947, rationing was abolished; 
although + commercial J prices were much reduced* the economic 
pressure on the population to find employment was immensely 
increased. Quite apart from the thousands of prisoners of war* whose 
release to (heir home lands was inordinately delayed, and apart from 
the other thousands still subject to 'political re-education' at the hands 
of the MV.D- (formerly N.K,Y,D,), the effect on productivity was 
necessarily good, for managers of enterprises were enabled to select 
from the excess of applicants for jobs those best qualified for higher- 
paid work. Although compulsory overtime w as abolished and vacation 
privileges were restored, the work-wedk w as not again reduced below' 
the H-hour day, six days a week, to which it had been raised in 1940. 

hi agriculture the war-time relaxation of the principles underlying 
collective fanning bad been accompanied by official encouragement of 
the 'link* (zvnw) system of organizing labour in place of the older 
'brigade 1 system, It had been argued that, particularly in view of the 
shortage of mechanical equipment, intensive labour of individuals 
could best be utilized in small groups (links') responsible for cultivation 
of particular portions of the collective lands, hi 1950 it was suddenly 
announced that the 'link' system, emphasizing ihe wwk of individuals, 
was interfering with large-scale mechanized agriculture and should 
henccfordi be restricted co certain specialized crops. 
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The attempt to re-cnlaxgc die scale of agricultural operations and to 
prevent possible re-emergence of individual economies was pushed 
even further. Small collective Farms were to be merged into larger 
units; it was officially reported that in the course of the year 1951 the 
n umber of collective farms had been reduced from 252,000 to 123*000. 
At the beginning of 1951 an even more ambitious programme was 
outlined; qgrigpr&dy (farm-cities) were to be organized, in which large 
centralized settlements* subject to managerial control* were to be 
surrounded by extensive collective fields. Allotments of plots for 
individual cultivation, already cut back* were to be reduced to a 
minimum- Since, however, die basic objective of increasing production 
was threatened by die probable hostile reaction of the peasantry to such 
a scheme, the idea of egrigerodf remained only 4 a basis for discussion'. 

In a further effort to increase agricultural production, die govern¬ 
ment late in 1948 announced a very extensive programme of afforesta¬ 
tion to provide 'shelter-belts* to protect the drought-ridden areas of die 
eastern Ukraine and lower Volga against desiccating winds. In the 
1930s a beginning had been made on this line, but what Utdc had been 
accomplished had been undone by the war r The new programme was 
on paper ten times more ambitious. It was followed in 1930 by revival 
of centuries-old schemes of changing the course of the few* rivers of 
Turkestan in connection with a vase irrigation project It was even 
suggested that the atomic bomb must be developed by Russia for use 
on die pobr icc-cap in the hope that northern Siberia, released from the 
crushing weight of ice, might rise and thus reverse the course of Siberia s 
mighty rivers, causing them to flow fruitfully into the desert Central 
Asian steppe instead of wasteful!}’ emptying hi to the frozen Arctic 
Ocean. 

Tn industry, too, pre-war methods of increasing productivity were 
not abandoned. ! he State Labour Reserve and concomitant on-the-job 
training were retained. Stakhanovism, though losing its impetus, was 
still encouraged. The regulations against voluntary absenteeism in 
industry were not relaxed, and on the collective farms the rules making 
a minimum of labour days* compulsory for every individual were 
stiffened. Pensions and fringe benefits w r ere made ever more strictly 
dependent on length and contin uity of employment. 

On the other hand, the unenfordbility of such measures, designed to 
reduce labour turnover and increase labour output; was clear; manage¬ 
ment, whether Industrial or agricultural* often winked at gross breaches 
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of statute law. The government was compelled to give continued 
attention also to methods of persuasion to attain True Bolshevist tempo". 
The 4 Director's Fund', suspended during the war, was reinstated, with 
all its incidental collective benefits for workers in particularly successful 
enterprises. Individuals continued to be rewarded with bonuses or with 
higher piece-work rates, making for greatly increased inequality of 
earnings on the basis of die effort and achievement of individual 
workers. Housing, chough it remained hopelessly inadequate* was 
given special attention as a means of stimulating specially deserving 
workers. Russia seemed to be moving ever farther from the communist 
dream of "To each according to his needs* and to be following the 
'socialist" slogan of "To each according to his labour". 

The ghost of Karl Marx + diongh again invoked in a post-war drive 
properly to educate Party members in the teachings of Marx-Engcls- 
Lenin-Staliii, must have been made very uneasy by the direction that 
Soviet social theory was taking in his name. In the Communist Mani¬ 
festo Marx had announced that *thc bourgeois family will vanish as a 
matter of course*; it is true that his objection to the institution was 
predicated on the thought that 4 die bourgeoisie has tom away from 
the family its sentimental veil, and has reduced the family relation to 
a mere money relation*, 1 Marx and Engels had believed in a mono¬ 
gamy, however fleeting based oil 'mutual inclination 1 , but t as Engels 
had put it, there was no use in making unhappy couples wade through 
the useless mite of a divorce case\ £ Lenin had said that Tt is impossible 
to be a socialist and a democrat without immediately demanding 
complete freedom of divorce/ 3 Mme Kollontafs concept of Rid Love 
had been dial under capitalism L the family is ceasing to be a necessity' 
for its members as well as for the state", 4 

Reference has already been made to the beginnings in die 1930s of 
efforts at 'strengthening the family'„ which was* however, treated as a 
'private matter", A decree of 8 July 1944 ushered in sweeping changes 
m official attitudes. It was now explained that the family- is the basis 
of society* but for materialist rather than sentimental reasons. The 

1 Marx and Engels, Manifesto of ifit Communist Pctrry y pp. 6y p 44, 

* Engels, Origin of ikt Family, Privam Property^ a tie/ tht Static p, 73. 

* Lenii^ ‘On the caricature of Marxism and on M impdalift pennomism' 1 '' 
(October ] pa 6) a in Sochwnu^ XlX, 23J, 

* Kollentai, Sem'ia i Ktm/nwmtkktskQ& GowidmrvOj pp„ 8-9, or Cortuntf/wm 
and cht Family^ p, 7. 
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family provides + a real foundation oil which [the state] con depend- 

By strengthening the family the state is strengthening itself increasing 
its own might. 1 Accordingly T marriage was declared a solemn pro¬ 
cedure, to be attested by official registration, "compulsorily entered in 
the [domestic] passports* of both parries (Art, 22}, 

In the ease of such marriage, the state 'with all its power and authority 
recognizes the given marital relations, approves them, supports them 
and takes them under its protection*, to the end that the marriage may 
result in a strong family with many children, and that the children* 
given a 'normal and healthy upbringing*, may develop "chose qualities 
and traits - . . which should form the norms of behaviour of every 
citizen of the Soviet Union'. Unwed mothers were mow forbidden to 
institute paternity suits (Art. 20); they could claim only a small state 
allowance (Art. 3) but might surrender the child to a state institution 
(Arc. 4). Unregistered marriage, as 'an expression of a thoughtless and 
flippant attitude / was not to share in ehe special fiscal privileges accor¬ 
ded to recognized large families unless the unwed mother had at least 
eight living children. Registered mochers were, among other advan¬ 
tages (including die right of inheritance and of alimony), to receive 
state payments and monthly maintenance, on a sharply rising scale, for 
die third and subsequent children (Art. 1-2), while the fifth child 
would bring even a medal and the tench would confer the tide of 
Heroine Mother (Art 12-15), On ehe principle that the stronger die 
family becomes, die stronger will be society as a whole, divorce was 
made subject to a fwo^stage court procedure involving investigation 
into the reasons and official attempts at reconciliation. Decision was left 
to the discretion of the higher court; no grounds were specified, proof 
of which entitles either parcy to a verdict (Arc. 25), In addition, 
substantial fees were imposed in ehe event of the divorce being granted, 
while the costs of the procedure must in any event he borne by die 
litigants (Art. 27). Thus, instead of die "sentimental veil* which Marx¬ 
ism wished drawn over marriage and the family, there emerged again 
what was largely a 'mere money relation*. 

The Church continued to share in the restoration of'bourgeois* 
relationships. 1c emerged from the war with a substantially increased 
number of functioning parishes and a strengthened hierarchy. Church 
finances were in a healthy state, and even the remaining monaster^ 

1 SverdSov, LagatIKgAu vf tkt Soviti Family, 17, -£>, Text in Appendix; die 
translation is much less complete than ihe RuRsian animal. 
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were released (194.6) from the heavy taxation to wliich they had been 
subject. The two Theological Academies and four seminaries opened 
during the war were supplemented by additional seminaries. Church 
attendance was much increased by the popular religious revival that 
everywhere usually follows a war* and religious education of children 
by priests, though strictly forbidden m the schools, continued to be 
privately tolerated by the government's Council on the Affairs of the 
Orthodox Church, that pale substitute for the tsar's by Procurator- 
General of the Holy Synod, In the western provinces the Church 
achieved a consolidation of its ecclesiastical jurisdiction it had never 
won from the tsars; die Union of Brest of 1596. under wliich die 
Orthodox in Poland-Lithuaivia had accepted the headship of die pope, 
was annulled, hi 1946 the live million Umates were received back into 
the Orthodox fold; at the same time die Uniate metropolitan and four 
Uniate bishops, who resisted the break with Rome, were arrested on 
charges of collaboration with die Nazi invaders. 

The official Journal of the Patriarchate of Mosiow continued its attacks, 
not at all unwelcome to the Kremlin , on the Roman Catholic Church. 
The papacy was alleged to have been the tool of Mussolini and Hider. 
It was charged that it had now transferred its affection, through die 
influence of Cardinal Spellman, to the United States, That country was 
characterized by Metropolitan Nikolai, die patriarch's right-hand man, 
as one 

where they lynch people, where they kidnap children, where they 
throw' tear-gas bombs at workers, . . . where they bum grain 
under the eyes of die starving* where they throw into jail those 
who try to restore to the word 'freedom' its true meaning, where 
they lavish gold to bribe foreign countries as accomplices, and 
cast cannon to drown in human blood the peaceful valleys of 
Greece, China, Indonesia and Vietnam. Freedom to plunder, to 
ravish,, to murder - diat is their ‘freedom*. 1 

Rome and the United States were said to be actively striving to bring 
on a third w orld war in the interest of their ecclesiastical and material 
domination. The Syllabus of Errors of 1864 was brought up os evidence 
that the Roman Church was the opponent of all liberalism and pro¬ 
gress. The hand of the pope was seen in 'fascist' activities in Spain, 
Greece and South Korea and in alleged perpetuation of ‘imperialist* 
1 Nikolai, Slova i rzehi, II» j 18. 
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colonialism in south-east Asia_ The hostility of Orthodoxy to the 
papacy had of course been continuous since the mutual anathema of 
1054, but the current political tone of its denunciations differed 
radically from its language in tsarist days; the Church was still in the 
service of the state, hut service to the Soviet state required a shift in 
orientation with respect to political details. 

In its relations to the rest of the Orthodox world the Russian Church 
continued its bid for primacy as + the third [and final] Rome'* which 
necessitated continued cool relations with the Oecumenical Patriarch 
of Constantinople. In the face of the latter's protest. Patriarch Alexei 
retreated from his idea of convening an oecumenical council at Moscow 
and. postponed a conference of bishops called to discuss die question 
'until a mote suitable time*. 1 In 1948* to celebrate the 500th anniversary 
of Russian autoeephaly, a sort of unofficial oecumenical council was 
held at Moscow with great pomp and ceremony; the Oecumenical 
Patriarch boycotted the affair, which led one of the Russian metro¬ 
politans later to assert, in the official Church journal* that Moscow, 
not Constantinople, was the real centre of Orthodoxy. The 194.8 
'Conference of Heads of Autocephalous Churches 1 again roundly 
condemned the Roman Catholic Church. At the same rime* while 
leaving the door open for establishment of communion with the Church 
of England, it vigorously refused to have anything to do with the 
Protestant World Conference of Churches. 

The Russian Church continued its adulation of the leaders of the 
Godless Communist regime, and of Stalin in particular. On the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Bolshevik seizure of power, the Patriarch 
asked God*s blessing on the Soviet state: 

Let us intensify our prayers for the divinely protected Russian 
power and for its Authorities headed by the wise leader* whom: 
the will of God chose and set up to lead our Fatherland along the 
path of good deeds and glory + 

lu 1949 - hi a prepared answer to a question submitted by a foreign 
newspaper correspondent, Alexei stated that: 

No^ conflict exists or can exist [between loyalty to the Soviet 
regime and to the Russian Orthodox Church] if the believers 
follow the teachings of the Gospels and the Apostles. 

1 AH quett'd passages in this and llfcc ntxi thsee paragraphs itre cited in Curtiss, 
op. dLj pp. passim. 
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At a special Te Bcum to celebrate Stalin's seventieth birthday 
(December 1949) Patriarch Alexei went quite as far as any Party 
sycophant: 


He is the Leader recognized by all peoples of the world, not only 
of the peoples of the Soviet state, but also of all working people; 
be is the first in the ranks of proponents and defenders of peace 
among peoples, peace in die whole world. . . . May the Lord 
give him long life in health and prosperity to stand at the helm 
of rule of our native land, and may our country flourish under his 
wise guidance for many and many years, to the joy and happiness 
of its peoples. Amen. 


The Russian Orthodox Church threw itself energetically into an 
unflagging effort to make Soviet Russia seem the leading proponent 
and staunchest bulwark of world peace. In 194& the Moscow Church 
Conference had issued an appeal H To die Christians of die Whole 
World* against 'die aggressiveness of the Western capitalist and 
imperialist world [that] sharply strikes the eye 1 . In 1950 it refused to 
Temain indifferent to the sufferings of the Korean people' under 
^brutal bombing* as a result of P American aggression': 


The Russian Orthodox Church decisively condemns this inter¬ 
ference and the resulting inhuman annihilation of the peaceful 
population of Korea by American aviation. 

All Us services could nor save die Church from a revival of 'scientific 
and enlightening propaganda" to eliminate 'remnants of ignorance, 
superstition and prejudiced Vipper's Rise of Christian Literature (1946) 
was content to deny the historicity ofjesus and of the Gospels. In 1947, 
however, die official Komsomol organ once more openly took up 
the cudgels for an ^aggressive ideological struggle* against those who 
did not recognize 'the incompatibility of religious convictions and 
membership in the Komsomol*. An article in the official Encyclopedia 
emphasized that the Party had 'never concealed and does not conceal 
its negative attitude toward religion 1 ; policies might change at times, 
but not attitudes. In 194B the Teachers 1 Gazette joined the chorus, 
regretting that some teachers were * themselves captives to religions 
error and at times observe religious rites*. By 1950 Science and Lift, 
monthly organ of die "Society for the Dissemination of Political and 
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Scientific Knowledge*, admitted tint religion would not die out of 
itself under socialism and called for relentless effort: 

Mamsm-Imlnism and religion are as urtrecGtitilable as material- 
ism and idealism. The struggle between diem is particularly acute 
in our times. 

Perhaps believing that barking dogs do not bite, the Church remained 
imperturbable. 

The system of public education underwent do major changes in the 
post-war years. Education was still regarded only as a weapon in the 
baEtle to 'strengthen the socialist bases of society 1 and, ultimately, to 
achieve communism. Since it had long since become obvious that this 
battle would not be won if left to ordinary human initiative but must 
he conducted under the direction of the Party* discipline* bodi moral 
and intellectual* of the children was further tightened, and the authority 
over them of the teachers and school officials was correspondingly 
increased. Officially die curriculum and techniques of instruction 
remained uniform for all children between the ages of seven and seven¬ 
teen* but the great variation of material conditions and human resources 
in various pans of the Soviet Union prevented anything like complete 
realization of the ideal; differences between urban and rural schools 
also could not be overcome, and even in die capital schools ar m all y 
varied widely in equipment and in the competence of the teachers. 
Tile principal exception to the rule of uniform instruction for all 
children was made during the war when* because of the necessity of 
differendating the military-physical preparation of die youdi of the 
two sexes * 1 co-education was abolished {23 July 1943) in the standard 
ten-year schools* at least in large centres of population; it w j as not 
restored until 19J4* after Stalin's death. 

The school v r as by no means the only weapon available for ideen 
logical warfare. The adult mind — and, more importantly, adult 
emotions - could best be kept in line through literature and the arts 
and by inrdeacing general appreciation oTcofen t*. Prior to the war 
Soviet Russia bad lived a largely isolated life; after the war it was 
possible again to drop die 'iron curtain, But during the war it had been 
necessary to pour millions of men across the Soviet borders and to let 
them be exposed to the rotten Wcsr The language barrier between 

1 County Chatting*, of Soviet Educatipn 7 p. So. 
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the Russian soldier or officer and those amongst whom he came as 
conqueror or as liberator tended to keep intellectual contacts to a 
minimum. Yet the relative magnificence of the architecture of the 
cities of Western Europe, the superior attractiveness of the clothing, 
furnishings and personal property of their inhabitants* and their higher 
standard of living could not fail to impress the invadm, to stimulate 
wonder at the reasons why their homeland was so austere and back¬ 
ward, and even eq breed doubts about the superiority they had assumed 
for Soviet "culture'. 

The Soviet authorities were w r ell aware of the effect of glamour and 
glitter on the minds of'simple' people and had substituted the splendour 
of tiie subways for rhat of the churches. Even if they did not remember 
the Ancient Chronicle's story of how h Rus came to be converted to 
Christianity, they were well aware of the power of attractive women; 
Pravda found it necessary* at the time of the occupation of Bucharest:, 
the "Paris of the East'* to warn the troops against the seductions of 
make-up and powder, silk stockings and other artificial aids; it was 
thought necessary to point out that if you stripped and bathed these 
beauties, they would be inferior to Russian women. There was real 
danger that the experience of Russian armies serving in the heart of 
the West might rum out in something of the same way as in the days 
of Napoleon. The Soviet state did not want a new Decembrist move¬ 
ment; it was not prepared to tolerate even the ideological influence of 
the West that had in the nineteenth century permeated the intelligentsia 
and had produced Russian writers such as Pushkin, Lermontov, and 
Turgenev, Bielinsky and Herzen. 

The Party did not lose time in taking fiction in hancL On 14 August 
1946, the Central Committee condemned tw r o Leningrad literary 
magazines for having published contributions by Zoshchenko and 
Akhmatova. Zoshchenko was described as a writer who had 

long since been specializing in writing empty, vapid, trivial things 
and in preaching a decadent inanity, banality and a-politicalness I 
calculated to confuse our youth and to poison its consciousness. 

Especially annoying was his Adventures of u Monkey (1946), the story 
of a marmoset set at liberty by a chance bomb* w hich was regarded as 
"a banal lampoon on Soviet life and 011 Soviet people'; nor was his 
"sickening 1 war-time story Before Sunrise overlooked Akhmatova's 
poetry was "empty, inane and alien to our people". "Her verse, nourished 
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in die spirit of pessimism and decadence . . . cannot be tolerated b 
Soviet literature/ 1 

The attack was based on a report by Zhdanov, who was then regar¬ 
ded as, next to Stalin, the most important member of the Politburo. 
As early as 1934, at the First Congress of Soviet Writers, Zhdanov had 
taken the position that *eq be an engineer of human souls means stand¬ 
ing with both feet firmly planted on die baas of real life. . . . Soviet 
literature should be able to portray our heroes, it should be able to 
glimpse our to-morrow * * * no utopian dream/* He had expressed 
pride in die ‘tendentious' character of Soviet literature. Now lie 
denounced the "rotten" Zoshchcnko. die 'vulgarian' who had suggested 
that life in a zoo is better dian fife at large, and that in a cage one can 
breathe more freely than among Soviet people*. Akbulatova was 

not quite a nun* not quite a wanton, but both a. wanton and a 
nun . + , a relic of die "good old days* of Catherine; hers was the 
"poetry of an agitated bdy* tossing betw een the boudoir and die 
chapel 1 . 

Some think that if a waste in production is discovered or if some 
programme of production of consumer goods is not fulfilled or 
If ^ plan for lumber is not fulfilled, a reprimand is a natural thing, 
but ii a waste in die education of human souls is discovered, if a 
svaste is disclosed in the education of youth* this can be tolerated. 
Vet is this not a more bitter fault than n on-fulfilmen t of a produc¬ 
tion programme. * + ? 

The young Soviet generation must strengthen the power and 
might of socialist society for a new, unprecedented blossoming of 
our prosperity' and culture. For these great tasks die young 
generation must be brought up to be steadfast, cheerful, unafraid 
of obstacles, eager to ineer obstacles and able to surmount them* 
Our people must be high-prinriplcd h with high cultural and moral 
aspiradotis and tastes, fo this end we want our literature and our 
periodicals not to stand aside from present problem^ 

The expulsion ot the two culprits from the Union of Soviet Wrifcfi 
and their consequent silencing, and promotion of the compliant 

1 Petite Smtnkogn Soii^o v r^tSutmM .. m 4 Sy- 

4 86. 

* Zhdanov, Prokltfru of Swut Liitroiurt J p, 14^ 

* Zfidinov-i-fopgn'.in^ # 7 - S (July-Ai^t). PP-7-*3 JWt 
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Fadcicv to be secretary-general of the Union* were only the first small 
steps in the Zhdanovshthina* The Union confessed its sins and those of 
its members; central was the ‘un-Soviet spirit of grovelling before the 
bourgeois culture of the West". Once bunched, die campaign went on, 
unaffected by Zhdanov's sudden death in 194S. One of its main themes 
was die decadence' of the 'rotten 1 West. The specifically and-American 
campaign in Soviet literature was more virulent in the port-war years 
than the one that had been directed against ‘fascism 1 in the 193 0s + 
Among a swarm of ocher novels of tills type, the one wich the most 
intrinsic literary merit was Pavlenko's Happiness (1947); although ir 
showed some sympathy for Roosevelt as against the "double-dealing 
Churchill, its general picture of Americans was diat of businessmen, 
disguised as military officers, in pursuit of the almighty dollar, Surov's 
Tjie Ill-starred Haberdasher (1948) cast Truman in the role of Hitler. 
Other writers ridiculed the British as the "errand-boys of their Ameri¬ 
can "bosses' or argues! that Hitler had deliberately allowed the British 
to escape from Dunkirk in order later to enlist them against the Soviet 
Union. 

A more generalized aspect of anri-^Westcmism in literature was 
reflected by the bitcer assaults on the memory of a nineteenth-century 
Russian scholar. Veselovsky (i^8-i9ttf)> the centenary of whose birth 
had been celebrated for his "Marxist' ideas about the interdependence 
of all literatures. In 1947 he was attacked, not without confusing hitn 
with his younger brother Alexis ( i 843-191 3 ), who had written a highly 
regarded book on Western Influence in Modem Russian Literattfre t for 
his "cosmopolitan' ideas and particularly for his concept that literature 
is only the passive product of the social milieu , . . b ut docs not influence 
life'. 1 Despite - or because of - vigorous attempts no defend his work, 
it was emphatically stated that the comparative method (which was 
not in fact alien to Marxism) led to 'historical fatalism with all its 
spiritual diseases - passivity* contempbfivencss, scepticism, "pure 
scholarship™ P . a The denunciation of 'rootless cosmopolitanism* (a 
more literal translation of the Russian phrase is "cosmopolitans without 

1 Kirpotin, *Qxi the rabriomhlp of Russian literature and Russian erirfrism 10 
the capitalist West', in Okthbr\ 1947, No. 9 (Sepicmhts), pp, ifii-iSz, 
especially p- 171. 

1 ICirpodn, 'On servility before the capitalist West, on Alexander Veselovsky, 
on his followers and on die principal himaelF, in Okug&r\ i^f ^ 1 {January}, 
pp, 3 -i 7p especially pp- 
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relatives 1 ) led to a widespread purge of Russian writers who had been 
unguarded enough to mention Western influence on the great Russian 
writers of the past. Since Gorky was already dcad T he escaped denunci¬ 
ation for his frank acknowledgment of the deb t he had owed to certain 
Western writers. Even the cel-like 'historian' Pankratova was chided 
for mentioning the influence of the phihsophes on Radishchev. An 
incidental aspect of die war against 'cosmopolitanism 1 was the apparent 
care taken to mention the real names of ‘cosmopolitan* Jewish writers 
who had used Russian pseudonyms; in view of the lingering latent 
anti-Semitism of many Russians and Ukrainians, tins practice could 
scarcely fail to have results unfortunate for Soviet Jews. 

A complementary theme in the Zhdanovshthine was an emphasis on 
the innate superiority of Russian culture that would have made 
ninetemth-century Slavophils squirm. One of its most ridiculous 
manifestations was die long list of inventions* developed in the West* 
but now attributed to Russians; in some cases the idea had undoubtedly 
been conceived quite independently both in Russia and in the West, 
hut the fact that its practical development took plate in the West docs 
nor in any way justify such fictional tides as The Story of a Stolen idea. 
Pushkin and Tolstoi, Lermontov and Chekhov, Radishchev, Bielinsky 
and Herzen were extolled, not for die spirit or even for the form in 
which they had written, but because they were precursors of Soviet 
culture; exceptions, to be sure, were made, for the optimistic creators 
of die image of a View Soviet man' could not stomach Dostoievsky, 
whom Gorky had characterized as dangerously harmful, or muster 
any enthusiasm for die 'aristocratic realism* of Turgenev. The easiest 
outlet for glorification of Russia was, however, praise of'the leader and 
father of die peoples, die Coryphaeus of die sciences', 'the swat 
teacher* Stalin, 

Emphasis on the belief that 'real art teaches and educates 1 is curiously 
reminiscent of Leo Tolstoi s dicta in What is An? Its con verse was that 
any literature that faded to impart proper lessons was to be condemned; 
even Fadeicv was censured in 1047 for his 1945 Young Guard, which 
had failed to bring out that Party leadership had been more important 
to the winning of the war than bad been the individual qualities of hb 
young heroes. 

The general quality of Russian literature under the ZhJanovshchina, 
a more serious version of the dap of R.A.P.P., could not be high. 
1 lie poets, warned by the fate of Akhmatova, w ere silent or followed 
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the lead of Simonov in toeing the Party lint The drama also languished. 
Novels, too. were for die most pari overwhelmingly and deliberately 
"tendentious 1 * as prescribed by Zhdanov even in 1934. A welcome 
exception was the unfinished trilogy of Konstantin Fcdin + First Joys 
(1945-1946) and Unusual Summer (1948)* Politically orthodox, they 
were well-written* widi good character development and human 
interest, Vera Panovas Travelling Companions (194 6 ) and KruzhtUko 
(194S)* though centred on the usual themes of construed vc service to 
tlic state, also had substantial literary merit 

Soviet music shared the fate of Soviet literature. In 194^ Zhdanov 
held a conference with Soviet musicians* who proceeded to confess 
their errors in accordance with the new Decree on Music. Prokofiev* 
however, still had trouble; his Story of a Real Mean was condemned as 
‘formalism’. In his last years he redeemed himself and won 'Stalin 
prizes'. His lyrical Seventh Symphony (1952)* though musically 
empty, was officially approved but his last and melodic ballet. The 
Stone Flow€T r was performed at the Bolshoi only after his death. 
Shostakhovkh* thoroughly chastened, turned out political potboilers 
in Hollywood vdn and was rewarded by being sent to New York in 
1949 for the ^Congress in Defence of Peace’. He nevertheless composed 
some string quartets of better quality, 

Zhdanov had also attacked Soviet philosophers (June 1947) for 
timidity. lack of originality and apathy, and had called for sirengthen- 
ing of the 'philosophical front' in the war against capitalise imperialism. 
With the support of the Academy of Sciences Leonov attempted to fill 
the breach with an Outline of Dialectical Materialism* carefully fitted 
together from Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. It was. however, 
severely criticized for its failure to realize that the existence of contra¬ 
dictions between supply and demand dooms capitalism to destruction 
although under socialism it leads to progress- The intellectual front 
remained unsatisfactory* 

Corresponding troubles afflicted some aspects of natural science- 
Much valuable research* both "pure’ and 'applied'* was carried on* 
particularly in physics* and Soviet mathematics stood in very high 
repute. Vavilov* a man of very high calibre in the field ol optics, 
served a term as president of die Academy of Sciences. Under the 
direction and with the support of die Academy scientific research* in 
the social as well as in the physical fields, w as planned both on a long¬ 
term and a short-term basis. Individual scientists and scholars had 10 
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get approval of their research projects from the Academy, much as 
American scientists and scholars are largely dependent on approval 
from die foundations whose financial support they need, buE with the 
significant difference that in the Soviet Union there was only one 
major source of funds to support research. The alternative to approval 
of individual plans is assignment to scholars on the payroll of the 
Academy of topics of investigation they have not themselves chosen. 
The universities, wholly controlled by the All-Union Ministry of 
Education, and industrial laboratories, under die direction of the several 
economic ministries, were of subsidiary importance; genuinely inde¬ 
pendent research, at the personal expense of an individual* was under 
Soviet conditions extremely difficult. 

In those fields of research, such as mathematics* astronomy and 
physics, and to a lesser extent chemistry, geology and geography, 
science was, on the whole* not excessively hampered by Party inter¬ 
ference; the chief difficulty was in establishing and maintaining free 
contact with researchers in other parts of the world. Soviet scientific 
publications, though they devoted much attention to summarizing, and 
even translating, articles in foreign professional journals, could not 
wholly make up for the absence of direct exchange and discussion of 
ideas. In those branches of knowledge in which die Party leadership 
could pretend to understand the ideas and not merely the valuable 
material results of scholarship,, there was much more intervention by 
the Party, In history* economics, political science and all those other 
branches of the study of human relations about which ordinary men 
tend to think drey know r as much as specialists con* scholars were 
regularly told what their findings should be. 

Much the same was true of the biological sciences, and it was in tills 
field that the ageing Stalin particularly distmgukhed himself by throw¬ 
ing his support to Lysenko and his claims with respect 10 the heredit¬ 
ability of acquired characteristics. In contrast to the 'bourgeois 1 theories 
ot Mendel and Wcismam, which were supported by most research in 
'capitalist* countries* the 'Marxist 1 doctrine of Lysenko gave hope of 
immense practical results for Soviet agriculture and forestry. In 
consequence his opponents were silenced or demoted, and a theory 
without the strong support of genuine scientific research wasenthroned- 

The disaster to the scientific study of genetics in the Soviet Union 
was, however, partly compensated by Stalin’* vigorous attack in T95O 
on the linguistic theories of Professor Marr, w ho bad died in 1936. 
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Acknowledging that '[ am not a linguist,’ Stalin admitted diat his 
knowledge of Marxism was sufficient for him to realize that Marr. > • 
put linguistics in a muddle/ Matr, employing Marxist terminology, 
had asserted that language is part of the ‘superstructure' and therefore, 
having a ‘class character’, must change with the economic ‘base’. 
Stalin denied this, pointing out that the Revolution liad not changed 
'the basic vocabulary and grammatical structure of the Russian lan¬ 
guage, which constitute the foundation of the language ; in addition, 
he suggested that the superstructure 'becomes an exceedingly active 
force, actively assisting its base to take shape and consolidate itself. 
Stalin's own attitude was lordly: 

It is generally recognized that no science can develop and flourish 
without a battle of opinions, without freedom of criticism. But 
this generally recognized rule was ignored and flouted in the most 
outrageous fashion. A right group of infallible leaders, having 
insured themselves against all possible criticism, began to act 
arbitrarily and high-handedly. 1 

Fortunately, perhaps, he did not have to face the reverse criticism, 
made after Iris death, that his new position, as developed by the faithful 
Aleksandrov, ‘slurring over the determining role of the [economic] 
base', meant that die ‘superstructure’ can play an autonomously 
‘creative role* of its own.® 

The ideological repression of the post-war years was in some ways 
not dissimilar to die era of die ‘Great Purge'. Yet it was not marked 
with the same excesses of physical violence. In consequence, the jockeys 
mg for position under Stalin's leadership produced no violent convul¬ 
sions in the ranks of the Politburo. Kalinin died a doubtless natural 
death in 1946 and was succeeded as chairman of die Presidium of the 
Supreme Council by Shvemik. another relatively obscure figure, who 
was not even raised to full membership in the Politburo. The vacant 
place in that body w as instead allotted to Beria, head of the N.K. V.D.; 
an extra tenth place was given 10 Malenkov. In the same year General 
Bulganin, who had already (19+4) succeeded Voroshilov as civilian 
administrator of the armed forces, was made a candidate member. Sc 
was Kosygin, who at the time of the Revolution had been only a hoy 
of twelve and who later had been trained as an engineer; die purge had 

1 Stalin, Marxism and .LinguWVt, pp. £1 31, IQj 
3 Kemmunist} #S> P’ *5- 
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opened hii way to become People's Commissar of die Textile Industry 
(1938), from which beginning he had quickly moved up, becoming 
chairman of die Sovnarkom of the R.ST.S.R. m 1941, In 1947 
Voznesensky was moved up from candidate, making an eleventh full 
member of the Politburo. 

The Orgburo, of less importance than it had been m the dap of 
Stalin's rise, bad nevertheless in 1939 included five of die Politburo 
group. By 1946 three of these had dropped out, leaving only Stalin 
and Zhdanov as members of both organs. However, one of its three 
other continuing members, Malenkov a had in die meantime been 
admitted to the Politburo. The size of die Politburo bad been substan¬ 
tially increased and included three more of the Central Committee's 
secretaries; only one of diem was omitted from the Orgburo. In 1947 
one of its members, G. F. Aleksandrov, who was also chief of the 
Agitation and Propaganda Department of the Central Committee 
and who had ventured to write a History of Western Philosophy, was 
subjected to violent attack by Zhdanov. 

The death of Zhdanov (31 August 1948) resulted in a major shake-up 
in die top echelons of the Party, As is true of so many athcr deaths at 
high levels in the Soviet Union, the suspicion of foul play cannot be 
excluded. What is certain is that Zhdanovs proteges were soon 
removed from their posts; among diem was Voznesensky, who was 
dropped from the Politburo in 1949 and soon after completely dis~ 
appeared. Their places were taken by proteges of Malenkov, who had 
himself, though remaining in the Politburo, quietly disappeared as a 
secretary of the Central Committee in 1946, onjv 10 be publicly 
restored on 21 July 1948, Me more than a month before Zhdanov's 
apparently sudden death. It seemed that Stalin had shifted Ids choice of 
an hdr apparent. 


Zhdanov's place in the Politburo went, not to President' Shvemik, 
but to Bulganin; his other fellow-candidate, Kosygin was next year 
given Voznesensky’s vacant scar. As thus constituted, the Politburo 
remained unchanged until die Nineteenth Party Congress (October 
1953), Some of its members were relieved of specific ministerial 
duttes tn favour of less important ma, as in die cases of Molotov and 
Mikoyan (1949); die Foreign Office was taken over by the renowned 
prosceutor Vyshinsky, the foreign trade portfoUo by Menshikov, but 
dietr former holders remained ‘deputy prime ministers’ as well as 
members of the Pohtbnro. The only serious trouble to befall a member 
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of the Politburo after die dead) of Zhdanov and die removal of Vozne¬ 
sensky was in the ease of Andreiev. He had apparently lived down his 
1921 support of Trotsky and Bukharin and, though already a member 
of die Politburo, had managed to survive die ‘Great Purge'* In 1950, 
however, he had ro confess his error in advocating the 'link 1 system in 
agriculture; though he retained his place in the ruling group, even 
retaining his chairmanship of die Party Control Commission, he 
yielded his rote as spokesman of agricultural policy to Khrushchev, 
who had in 1949 returned to Moscow from his long assignment as 
boss of the Ukraine, 

In October 1952 was held the Nineteenth Party Congress, the first 
since before the Ribbcntrop-Moloidv Pact of 1939. It provided an 
opportunity not only for the usual public stock-taking, but for 
manoeuvres to control die succession to Stalin, whose health was 
obviously failing. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 

In addition to works previously mentioned, (George Kennan)* 
'Sources of Soviet Conduct'* in Foreign Affairs (July X947) was a very 
prescient analysis, Scton-Watson's frmn Louie to Malenkov is a general 
survey. His Earf European Revolution, Dallin's New Soviet Empire* 
Gurian's Soviet Imperialism, Blacks Challenge in Eastern Europe* and 
Korbcl's Communist Subversion of Czechoslovakia all contain valuable 
materia], Bass and Marbury* The Soviet-Yugoslav Controversy* and 
Bended ai 7 The Second Sovfct-Yugoslav Dispute* arc overlapping studies 
of Russia's main failure, Moussefs World of the Slavs emphasises the 
“Slav 1 ' aspect as a factor in relations between the U*S,S,R. and the 
satellites. Of broader scope is M, Fisher's Communist Doctrine and the Free 
World'* Kautsky's Moscow and the Communist Party of India may serve 
as a case-study. A valuable collection of articles may be found in 
Annuls of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, voL 2711 
(September 1950). 

The Annals, vol, z 6 i (May 1949}, devoted to a wide range of topics, 
contains a number of exceedingly valuable articles. Gurian’s The Soviet 
Union? Background* Ideology* Reality is a stimulating symposium. Of 
peculiar interest is Belov's History of a Soviet Collective Farm. Rpstow’s 
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Dynamics of Soviet Society Is a very thoughtful study. Mormcrofs 
Sociology tmd Psycho fogy of Communism regards modem Communism 
as a neurotic 'religion' rooted in myths rather than in Marxist ideology. 
Counts and Lodge, The Country cf f he Blind, is a careful presentation of 
the Parly 's attitude toward all manifestations of cultural creativity* 
Simmons 1 Continuity mi Change in Russim md Soviet Thought has been 
summarized as a highly competent, often highly technical, demon¬ 
stration of the inherited backwardness and irrationality of Russian 
thought. For a retrospective essay on L the sources of influence of 
Marxism, and Communism' sec Ulam, The Unfinished Revolution* 
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The New Soviet Man 

1953-1960 


Ai the Nineteenth Farcy Congress (October 1952) it was not Stalin T but 
Malenkov, who delivered the major political report. This indication 
of Staling choice of an heir was borne out by replacement of the 
Politburo (and of the Orgburo) by a Presidium of die Central Com¬ 
mittee as the highest Party organ. Instead of the eleven members and 
one candidate who had made up die Politburo, the Presidium included 
twenty-five members and eleven alternates. One of the old group 
(Andreiev) was dropped altogether; anodier (Kosygin) was carried 
over only as an alternate. Of die twenty-five new members and 
al tern aces only two (the tm important Kuusinen. and Shkiriatov) wete 
4 Qld Bolsheviks'; five had joined the Party during the civil wars, and 
the other eighteen since the death of Lenin. Still more importantly, of 
the fifteen new full members, ten were appamichiki predominantly 
owing their elevation to Malenkov, who, next to Stalin, had become 
the principal member of the Party secretariat. 

The enlarged Presidium, however, had not long to live. On 5 March 
1933, Stalin died. The next day a new Presidium was announced, 
consisting of only ceti members and four alee mates, thus in effect re¬ 
storing the old Politburo, but with some changes in personnel. There 
was also a fresh distribution of key government posts. The two senior 
members of the old Politburo, Molotov and Voroshilov, were allotted 
positions of honour rather than of power; the one reassumed office as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the other was made formal head of state 
as Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the LLS.S.FL 
The able Kaganovich remained a First Deputy Minister, but without 
portfolio; Mikoyan resumed direction of the Ministry of Trade, 

The real plums went, however, to Stalin's young men whom he had 
added to the Politburo after the ‘Great Purge 1 * Khrushchev alone did 
not claim government office, Bcria again took the tide of Minister, 
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heading both die Ministry of the Interior (M.V.D.) and the Ministry 
of State Security (M.G.B.), wliich had been theoretically separated 
during die war, though both had in fact remained under Beria's 
control Bulganin became again Minister of Defence, Malenkov, 
perhaps over-confident that he really was Stalin's heir, stepped into the 
dead Leader s shoes as Chairman of the Council of Ministers) unwisely, 
but perhaps of necessity, he accepted an arrangement {14 March) by 
which he surrendered the all-important Party office of First Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Party) Khrushchev thus was left as 
the senior member of the Secretariat, though without the title of First 
Secretary and giving up his post as secretary of the local Moscow* 
organization, while Malenkov took the post only of chairman of the 
Party* Presidium. The other two members were of little political 
importance: Saburov had succeeded Voznesensky (194,9) as chairman 
of Gosplan, Pervukhm had been serving in important administrative 
posts in heavy industry; both were important administrators in the 
economic structure, but neither had been important in the Party. 
Shvemik, demoted from headship of the state to his old post as head 
of the trade-union apparatus, lapsed back also into the status of an 
alternate member of the Presidium. The other three alternates were 
Party apporatchiki, one of whom had been Khrushchev's successor in 
the Ukraine. 


The situation was strongly reminiscent of that after the death of 
Peter the Great, when his diief subordinates had, in the guise of the 
Supreme Privy* Council, pursued a policy of collective leadership even 
while engaged in a dog^r-dog struggle for individual asccndancv. 
The figures involved after Stalin's death were less colourful men than 
those who had survived Lenin, but the Actors that determined the 
outcome of their quarrels were not essentially different; though 
Malenkov was most featured in the public eve. surface emphasis was 
once more placed on the principle of‘collective leadership' 

The hollowness of this ideal was soon revealed. If it w as popularly 
supposed that Malenkov was No, 1 among his colleagues, it was also 
widely assumed that Beria, heading the police, was No. 2. It is still 
uncertain whether Beria engaged in an active campaign to seize the 
primacy or whether his power merely created fear that he might do SO- 
In any case, bs Ministry soon found it expedient (3 April) to repudiate 
the doctors plot, which on 31 January had been assigned as the 
reason for the sudden arrest of the Jewish doctors who had been serving 
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the Kremlin. At that time they had been accused of murdering Zhdanov 
and others and of conspiring to murder all die top Kremlin leaden. 
Now* on 3 April,, it was announced that the whole "plot' had been 
crumped up + and that Ignatiev, as Minister of State Security, had 
'displayed political blindness and carelessness’* His Deputy Minister. 
Riuroin, who had assumed responsibility for exposing die alleged 
'doctors 1 plot" 1 , was shot in July, thus preventing any further dis¬ 
closures. The affair was complicated by a vengeful Party purge carried 
out in Georgia admittedly under Bertas instructions. On io July die 
news was published that Bcria had been expelled from die Party 
because of his ‘evil scheming to seize power". a charge supported by the 
usual miscellaneous string of accusations, including the allegation that 
he had long been 'an agent of international imperialism".* Direction 
of the police was entrusted to professionals of no Importance in the 
Party. On 24 December it was announced that Bcria and six associates 
prominent in die M.YVD. or M;G*B. had been shot after a secret trial- 
Within the year of Staling death it was thus already dear diat Ills 
"colleagues" had been held together only by dread of him. 

Superficially there was no other rift in die ranks. On 1J September, 
to be sure, it was announced that Stalin*s old post of First Secretary of 
the Central Committee, which Malenkov had briefly held, had been 
formally conferred on Khrushchev, already in fact the senior secretary. 
The quiet sequel was gradual supersession of key Party secretaries in 
important localities, including Khrushchev's immediate successor at 
Moscow, by Khrushchev men- In the course of 1954 Khrushchev 
increasingly shared public honours with Malenkov; it was Khrushchev 
who headed delegations to visit Poland. Czechoslovakia and China. 
By the end of the year be was personally signing Party decrees and, 
though holding no government post, giving public interviews. It 
should have come as no surprise when on S February 1955. Malenkov, 
against whom no public charges had been levelled, resigned the 
chairmanship of die Council of Ministers in a self-abasing letter. 
Wisely, be stressed that the Party remained 'monolithic in its unity and 
singleness of purpose', 3 He was therefore permitted to slip back into 

1 Pmvda dttaHsj (j$ April translated in Current Dtgui of the Soviet 

Press, V, #n (a* April 19*3), p. 3. 

s Pn Wa- editorial (10 July 1953)5 translated in Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press 9 V, #24 fa luly 1953)* PP- 9-10. 

a Pravdoy 9 February 1955; d\ also New York Jmies T 9 February 1955* 
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t*! c °C a DcfJUf ^ C *** i ™ an {Enough not of a 'First Deputy 
Minuter } of the Council of Ministers. 

Malenkov’s post of prime minuter went to ‘MarcLa]’ Bulganin 
whose elevation made room as Minister of Defence, though not vet 
as a member of the Presidium, for a professional soldier, Marsha] 
Zhukov, a war hero whom Stalin had relegated to a minor role, In 
July two new members were added to the Parr,- Presidium to fill die 
seats left vacant by Stalin and Scria; one was Kirichenko. First Secre¬ 
tary of the Part)- in die Ukraine; the other was Suslov, one of die 
secretaries of the Central Committee. Among the new secretaries of 
the Central Committee was Shcpilov, soon to relieve Molotov of his 
specific dunes as Minister of Foreign Affairs. For the moment, without 
furdicr major shake-up and without violent convulsions, die power 
position seemed to have reached an equilibrium of sorts. 

The eleven-member Party Presidium still included seven of Stalin’s 
c ose associates Four of them - Voroshilov, Molotov, Kaganovich, 
h^enkov - held governmental posts which carried no power, and a 
fifth - Miho>an - was a technician rather than a politician. So were 
two of the newer member* - Pcrvuktiin and Saburov - while die other 
ttvo brand-new. were apparauhiki. Power was dearly centring in the 
hands of a triumvirate - Khrushchev, Bulganin and Zhukov. Probably 

r«dvS dy ° b i CUrC i ,C - 5tTu ^le. as yet not completely 

™s iai,i "t pjact:d ° n ^ <*»* principle of 

e«^t nf x!r <i r bp ‘ 'u CntiiJcJ a de-Stalinizariou* campaip,. die 
extent of which was much exaggerated outside Russia, 

T.k death of Stahn whose personal ascendancy had been so clear, 

wfclTJen!] Car ^ T CVCt,t ln ** firSt his 

^£^7^ P "” C “ t0 ,ht pOSsibk fee 

-c- «,i 52ES 

ordered released; all men over ,5 and all women over so (or'youm-er if 
p^o,,., or w* diddrcn voder ,o) were also be «L£3£ 
categories of offender, were ,o be freed rcgatdlesi of ,„ c or Web of 
sentence; but no provision wen made for those in M.V.D^coticcntrctioti 
eMnpe It va nrnnltaneoos], proved dra, dre crinunvl c 2 Z 7 u 
. , a promue which n, a more sober sequel it wns not felt n cccssary 

»no,oly roW. Anorber indicaoon of panic wa, die Mdion of 
ewo session, of the Supreme Council widiin die year: apparendyS 
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of its approval, readily forthcoming,, was felt necessary in die absence 
of the Leader. New elections were held in T954 t at which a further 
sign of uneasiness w as a new procedure tbaE made it virtually necessary 
for the voter to fold and deposit his ballot without entering die booth, 
where in privacy he might have ventured to scratch out die name of the 
sole candidate’ the percentage of voters exercising their franchise was 
happily reported as practically identical (99U® per cent of those 
eligible) with diat in die election of 1930 (®7 per cent), 
hi the economic field, too, Malenkov announced a policy of appease- 
mem. Ac the time of Stalin’s death die Soviet Union was quantitatively, 
though not qualitatively, the second greatest industrial producer in the 
world., hut the standard of living, even of the urban population (which 
then constituted 38 per cent of the total)* though it had apparently 
been rising for two or three years, w r as in the middle of the fifth five 
Year Plan apparently no higher than it had been on the eve of the First 
Five Year Plan. In an obvious bid to win support on his new' eminence, 
Malenkov promised reversal of the investment policy that his bene¬ 
factor Stalin had almost unwaveringly pursued- Although the then 
current Fifth five Year Plan could only be fulfilled by continued 
strenuous concentration on die development of heavy industry, 
Malenkov on 8 August 1953 at a special session of the Supreme Council 
promised an ‘abundance of food for the population and of raw 
materials for light industry in two to three years', 1 Caution soon 
substituted the phrase "a sharp rise* for die word ‘abundance'* but 
something had to be done quickly m lend some substance to die 
promise. More recent examples of this courtship, sometimes mingled 
with real economic advantage to die Soviet Union 1 arc die assistance 
promised to Egypt in the building of die Aswan Dam and Mikoyaifs 
sugar deal w ith Cuba. Since it was in any case obviously impossible 
in short order to increase in atiy significant measure the output of 
consumers' goods by Soviet industry, the Malenkov regime went on 
what has been aptly characterized as a ‘shopping spree\ w hich almost 
doubled Soviet imports at the end of 1953 and in die first half of 19541 
simultaneously, die percentage of imports represented by foodstuff 
consumer/ goods, and consumer raw materials experienced a very 
sharp rise, though estimates differ as to die exact figures. 

This effort to give a modicum of quick satisfaction to die craving of 
the Soviet population for a better standard of living exceeded the 

1 Pravdu, 9 August 19 O' 
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ability of the Soviet Union to balance her imports with exports. In 
°°?i^ UC11Cc+ ^ became necessary tq sell gold to the amount of t^o 
million dollars between October 1953 and February 1934. Although 
there is no reason ro believe that such sales entailed reduction of the 
Russian gold reserve, they violated one of the fundamental principles 
of Soviet economic thinking and may have played an important role 
m Malenkov’s downfall. Immediately after Malenkov’s resignation, 
his successor Bulganin referred to the ‘unfcrgiveablc mistake’ of 
solving special, current casks at the expense of state reserves'. 1 The 
Soviet Union quickly returned to its policy of autarchy by restricting 
imports. It did still in emergencies import large quantities of foodstuffs, 
as m die case of sugar after the had beet harvest of 1954. It was also 
willing to make new friends, as when it went to the relief of Burma in 
19 SS by buying her surplus rice, to be paid for in Russian cement. 

Ia dus latter case motives of political policy dearly predominated 
oyer desire to satisfy the Russian consumer, for the Soviet Union was 
vigorously wooing the ’under-developed’ countries. At what must 
Myc been tremendous economic sacrifice, Russia in 1933 underbid the 
West for a contract to build a million-ton sted-mill in India; she 
un ertoo to supp y $90,000,000 worth of equipment over four to five 
years, ataskthe true proportions of which become apparent when it is 
remembered that her total exports to India in the preceding year had 
amounted to only Si.Ooo.ooa It is well to bear in mind the' relative 

2SfT* f U ?f * WOrJd *“** *** percentage 
tf7 u eP TT^ ty CVC[ ' 1 ima11 abso,urt ™ ■ best 

realized m the hght of die fact that four-fifths of Russia’s foreign 
trade was with die countries constituting die ‘Soviet bloc’ 

The happy days promised % Malenkov were abandoned. The annual 
targets for &55 m announced by xMarshal Bulganin, the new 
Prenner, with the old emphasis on heavy industry; die planned 

“, m ™ * « only half the 2 that £ been 

aelueved m I 9 J 4 - Nor was die return to the old policy made surrep¬ 
titiously without referring specifically to Malenkov,' public attach 
were made On the false idea that Hght industry should now develop 
faster dian production of capital goods. The new F.Y.P., adopted m 
WO bn scrapped m ,937 for a similar Seven Year Pt™, wCnlso 
true to die old pattern. Even during the Malenkov interlude the 

Ttr^r ***** W remained thnost 

, 10 February i M j; mmriaxed in Ntw Ton**, # 7t IZ February , 9 „. 
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unaffected in absolute terms, though the rate of increase necessarily 
slackened; an increase of 2,600.0*00 tons of pig-iron from 194S Co 1949 
constituted a 19 per cent gain* but an increase of 2,300,000 from ig^3 
to 1954 meant a gain of only 9 per cent. The reason for high outpu t of 
pig-iron if steel production was to be maintained is clear; save for the 
first period after the war T Russia was short of scrap metal for the 
direct production of steel. Yet it is somewhat uncertain why such a 
disproportionately high steel output was still thought necessary; it can 
scarcely be explained by the need for hydro-electric planes or for 
tractors; the satellites and China could doubtless absorb enormous 
quantities if die Soviet Union were willing to part with them; there 
was also the continuing demand of die armaments industry. 

hi any case, the long-term prospects for continuance of a high rate 
of steel production were beginning to be alarming. Russia had plenty 
of limestone and could afford to be lavish in use of manganese and 
chromium* but die supply of the two main necessities* coking coal 
and iron ore* was less promising. Donbas coke, though the most 
accessible in Russia, had always bad, a bad reputation for its high 
sulphur and ash content; in addition, the Donbas reserves of coking 
coal had become expensive to mine and were threatened with exhaus¬ 
tion. The huge Kuznetsk coal reserves were of far better quality* but 
the best coking coal there was already in short supply; moreover, the 
remoteness of the area and the artificial conditions that must be created 
if a significant population w r ere to be attracted to the region very 
seriously impaired the value of the Kuzbas. Karaganda coal* though 
considerably nearer to the ore deposits of the Urals p lias a very' high 
sulphur concent and a percentage of ash that makes its use impossible 
in a blast furnace without admixture of other coke. Giber coal deposits 
have proved to have only a limited value; the best, in the Pechora 
basin, supplies Leningrad* but to make it of service to the Urals it 
would be necessary to construct a 300-milc railway over very difficult 
terrain in a region of exceedingly harsh climate. In the Russian Far 
Last coal is abundant, but its poor quality has made its use impossible in 
smelting. 

The ore reserves also present difficulties. Krivoi Rog T which under 
die tsars played to the Donbas the role Lorraine played to the Ruhr, 
is still the main support of die Soviet steel industry* but rbe quality of 
the ore has been steadily deteriorating. Magnitogorsk, the famed 'iron 
mountain" in die Urals, on the eve of the war was supplying one-fourth 
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of Russia's whole output but has proved increasingly disappointing 
both in quality and in quantity. The quest for new sources of supply is 
vigorously pursued, but as yet without much promise even for the 
near future. 

Ic is true that serious depletion of Russia’s natural resources has in 
part been counterbalanced by great technological advances. In large 
part these wete achieved by waidiing the West; as early as 1955 one 
of the Magnitogorsk blast furnaces experimented with the new 
American technique of‘high top pressure' operation and scored a daily 
average output substantially higher than the American record. Some 
Soviet progress was quite independent of foreign models; most notable 
was utilization of a new cheap method of producing oxygen, devised 
by the renowned Soviet physicist Kapitsa just before die war, winch 
gave Russia a great lead over America in using oxygen in open-hearth 
steel-mills. These advances have permitted phenomenal increase in 
productivity without prohibitive capital investment, but it remains 
very doubtful whether technology will continue to be able adequately 
to make up for the disturbing state of supplies of coke and ore. 

Current realization of imminent danger might be expected to make 
Russia turn to foreign trade to supply her needs. Not only could the 
industries of some of the satellites, notably Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
be actively encouraged, but a return to use of Swedish ore and German 
or English coke, to say nothing of reliance on the rich resources of 
Manchuria, would case Russia's economic position. To the suspicious 
Soviet mind, however, dependence on foreign countries for essential 
supplies spells grave danger. In any case, escape from self-imposed 
autarchy would be possible only if international tensions could be 
genuinely relaxed. Perhaps the most significant post-Stalin change in 
economic policy' was die announcement on May 7, 1957, of a n ew 
administrative policy of decentralization. It is, however, not yet clear 
how genuine the change has been or what significance it will prove to 
have. 

The condition of agriculture has presented an even greater problem 
than that of further industrial expansion. The increase in agricultural 
production had barely kept pace with the increase in population, thus 
blocking die development of an economy of abundance. The steady 
increase in the proportion of the urban population (from iS per cent 
in 1929 to 33 per cent in 1955), together with its tendency to raise its 
standard of living, particularly noticeable in the last few yean of tire 
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Stalin regime, put an ever heavier burden on agriculture. This was one 
of die most important factors in keeping Russia's foreign trade to 
insignificant proportions; while the deliberate policy of autarchy 
restricted imports, Russia no longer had the agricultural surplus that 
had formerly enabled her to maintain a considerable flow of exports. 
It was even becoming necessary for her to import foodstuffs. 

Notwithstanding decades of vigorous industrialization, almost half 
the population was still directly engaged in agriculture. Yet the problem 
of labour shortage was beginning to be felt on die farms; instead of the 
rural population constituting a vast reservoir of surplus labour on 
which expanding industry had been able to draw freely, it was now the 
fields that needed man-power; the large proportion of young adult 
males absorbed by the military forces had tended to throw an undue 
share of farm work on women* adolescents and older men* a circum¬ 
stance which made it difficult to maintain, let alone raise, agricultural 
product!vity. Among the basic difficulties continued to be the unkind- 
ness of nature: not more than one-sixth of the total area of the Soviet 
Union is capable of being used for agricultural purposes; notwith¬ 
standing extensive belts of very fertile soil, almost all of Russia lies in 
such northerly latitudes that the growing season is necessarily short; 
average rainfall is at best low ? and much of the potentially fertile area 
is subject to frequently recurring droughts, while the Harness of the 
plain makes difficult the retention of melting snows and creates a serious 
problem for irrigation. 

Concentration on capital investment in industry' had made It neces¬ 
sary' to starve agriculture. In the post-war years the critical situation had 
led to some diversion of resources, but industry still absorbed about 
half the new capital investments (about twice the proportion prevailing 
in die United States), Transport still required about io per cent (about 
die same as the United States), and the desperate condition of housing 
attracted about rs per cent (little more than half the proportion of 
U.$ + expenditures in this field). Of die remaining quarter of the capital 
available for investment, agriculture received the lions share (16 per 
cent* a proportion 50 per cent greater than in the surpluwiddcn U.S.). 
The Fifth F. Y.F. in 193 r set a goal of a 50 per cent increase in agricul- 
rural production* but all that was achieved was recovery by the early 
3950s to pre-war levels, at which point output levelled off Most of the 
effort was devoted to ambitious plans to 'transform nature* by huge 
afforestation and irrigation schemes, although the effort £0 transform 
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man by trying to force Him into more scientific crop-rotation and into 
harder work under more carcfiil supervision was not wholly neglected. 

Especially in the light of Malenkov's incautious promise of 'abun¬ 
dance of food for die population *, , in two to three years' or at least of 
'a sharp rise* in its production* Stalin's successors had to press vigorously 
the campaign for heightened agricultural productivity. Great attention 
was given to production of butter and meat, to be accomplished by 
+ S0cklMng' livestock on the collective farms: efforts to take over 
privately owned animals, however, were not pressed to the point of 
altogether discouraging individual ownership of productive livestock* 
The cows themselves were called on to increase their yield of milk by 
one-third in the single year 1953-1934. The immediate results were 
disappointing: state collections of milk, planned to rise by 43 per cent 
between 1952 and 1954, rose only 23 per cent; with meat a similar 
percentage increase made proportionately better showing as against a 
planned increase of 37 per cent. Although the drought of 1954 was 
undoubtedly a factor, a more serious problem for the future was posed 
by the failure of the number of head of livestock to rise as anticipated; 
only in the case of hogs could success be claimed, but for die reason 
that they had been miscounted in 1952. 

The " virgin-soil' programme was given continued attention. Over 
the centuries almost all of the cultivable area had been put under the 
plough; even before die Revolution attempts further to expand ic had 
created a 'dust-bowl' problem. All that remained were marginal lands, 
which apparently responded well in the first years of the programme, 
but the problem of normally inadequate moisture seems insuperable* 
In addition, the more remote die new areas from old centres of popu¬ 
lations the greater has become the difficult)' of supplying labour; 
intensive propaganda campaigns liave recruited large numbers of urban 
youth, ostensibly at least on a voluntary basis, for work in Siberia 
during harvest time. I he need of housing and of extra transportation 
inevitably raises costs. In the early stages, too, the new-lands programme 
absorbed the bulk of current output of tractors and combines, leaving 
the older, and most important, agricultural areas to make the best of 
their inadequate and depreciating equipment. 

The difficulties imposed by nature on Russian agriculture have long 
resulted in human efforts to bend ecology to man's conscious purpose. 
Soviet Russia has continued the effort of tsarist times to develop new 
strains of wheat which can be grown in latitudes which had long bad 
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to rely on rye. Whereas in the nineteenth century countries such as 
Canada had drawn great benefit from Russian pioneering in this field, 
in the twentieth century the trend of emulation has been reversed. 
Russian plant-breeding for a rime suffered, acutely from the favour 
shown by Stalin to the genetics theories of Lysenko, which, if sound, 
promised relatively easy solution to Russia's agricultural problem, 
hi recent years a special effort lias been made to expand die growing of 
maize, a project on which Khrushchev in particular lias pinned most 
ambitious hopes; enormous quantities of the best hybrid seed have 
been imported into Russia, and the study of Iowa has been given top 
priority. Although admittedly this grain will not ripen properly in 
the latitudes in which most of Russia lies, reliance is placed on the 
quantity of sileage die stalks and ‘milk* ears will yield. Simultaneous 
increase in the growing of other fodder crops is expected at last ro mate 
possible increase in the number and yield of livestock. 

The general picture of agricultural development has continued to 
be the old one of mixing incentives and compulsion in ever-shifting 
proportions without relaxation of the controls made possible by 
collectivization. On the one side, what amounts to a subsidy to the 
peasants has been given by raising prices of compulsory deliveries, 
which has, however, of course not stimulated the growth of sales on 
the free market. Similarly, taxes paid by peasant householders were 
reduced; uncollectable arrears were cancelled, and the amounts 
expected to be subscribed by peasants for state bonds were cut. Progres¬ 
sive rates of taxation, which discouraged efforts at maximum produc¬ 
tion* were largely abandoned* The zrentf (link) system, with its larger 
possibility of rew arding individual effort, was again encouraged. On 
the other hand, the minimum number of labour dap 1 the collective 
farmer must cam in a season was further increased; although non- 
compliancc ceased to be criminally punishable, severe tax penalties 
were imposed and not only on die individual delinquent hut on the 
w hole household of which he w r as a member. The administrative grip 
of the M*T,S* over the collective firms in its area was strengthened, 
though in 1957 Khrushchev announced that tractors and machinery 
w r ere to be transferred to individual collective farms. Party members 
were* even more than formerly, to be installed as chairmen of the 
hlhhozy. The progress made since the early days of Bolshevik rule in 
forcing on the peasantry improvements in agricultural technology has 
undoubtedly been great, but success in inspiring the peasant willingly 
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to co-operate with the regime still leaves much to be desired. Over the 
decades the peasant has continued to persist in his efforts to develop Ills 
own individual economy, however backward in its technique, at the 
expense of the kolkhoz; his mass flight to die towns was a great boon 
to the state in its all-out drive to increase industrial production but has 
recently given much ground for worry lest the agricultural base 
necessary to an economically independent Russia may disappear. 

Advances in industrial technology have had side-effects on many 
aspects of Russian culture. Much of Russia's literary output has been 
reduced to the portrayal of technical accomplishments in industry* 
but nowhere has the influence of material progress been more evident 
than on architecture. Building activity has necessarily been tremendous 
and has largely been conditioned by the grow th of industry'. Side by 
side with new' construction using the most up-tcxIaEc electrically 
operated hoists and other mechanical means, one may see buildings 
being erected with the aid of old-fashioned scaffolding over which 
swarm women mounting ladders with bods of bricks over their 
shoulders. Similarly, architectural designs represent a mixture of ultra¬ 
modern techniques with traditional art-forms. The current lack of 
experimentation with new architectural ideas is striking. In part, 
perhaps* this reflects chc initial predominance among Soviet architects 
of painters, sculptors and even cinema artists, themselves usually 
Cubists, Futurists or Expressionists; very rarely were architects 
professionals. 

The situation in art and architecture in the 1920s had been quite 
similar to the experimentalism that then afflicted the schools, and its 
results speedily produced a reaction of disillusionment. 1 Formalism" in 
architecture, with its emphasis on the absolute value of abstract forms, 
was in its pure state of cou rse too idealistic' fo r Marxian materialists, 
k bad to be transmuted into the concept that aesthetic forms should 
be used for the purpose of stimulating the class consciousness of the 
masses, of providing a dynamic inspiration for their revolutionary zeal. 
In practice, in the minds of the Soviet authorities, Formalism became 
merely psythotechnical metaphysics, not in consonance with the 
purposes of Soviet architecture. 1 Functionalism' had a much stronger 
appeal, and the thought of beauty in architecture was consciously, and 
effectively, rejected. In Russia, however, shortage of high-quality 
building materials and the severity of the w eather combined to reduce 
imposing stucco edifices to drab and positively repellent boxes; violent 
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seasonal extremes of temperature made buildings with large expanses 
of glass intolerable to the occupant either in winter or in summer. 

By the rgjos Russian architecture, like so many other aspects of 
Russia's life, was caught up in 'The Great Retreat 1 . Competitive designs 
for a mammoth Palace of Soviets produced, particularly from 
foreigners, many modernist projects, but the designs that overwhelm¬ 
ingly won lay approval at exhibitions were those based on traditional 
Russian versions of classical forms. Much Russian construction was. of 
vast engineering projects - dams, power stations and canal-locks - 
which necessarily were basically functional^ but there was also a great 
amount of building of apartment houses and public edifices, whether 
schools, hospitals, odice-buildings, theatres or stadiums. Predominantly 
these structures were built in the traditional spirit, though without 
slavish imitation, of Russian classicisms and with due reference to the 
national heritage of the area in which they were erected. As the 
Academician Mordvinov formulated it in 1944: 

The finest specimens of our architectural works glow with a 
feeling of pride in our country, . - , 

. . _ Too little attention has been paid to the architectural 
traditions created by the Russian and other peoples of our 
country. . * * 

Russian classicism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.,. 
achieved mommientalicy and richness of expression with die 
cheapest of materials. * *. 

In selecting the architectural type for public buddings we must 
make critical studies both of the monumental styles prevalent in 
our national republics and of the classical heritage., » . 

National forms offer colourful variety. The humanism expressed 
in classical forms serves to unify' the architecture of all the national 
republics, while yet allowing them to preserve traits peculiarly 
their own- . . . 

Industrial methods of producing suburban homes in no way run 
counter to die interests of architecture.. . - 1 

An outstanding characteristic of the new Russian architecture is its 
massive, monumental appearance. Combined with a great amount of 

1 Mordvm&v* ^Reconstruction of Towns and Art Problems confronting 
Soviet Architecture^ yjJJCS- 1944, # 9- ia, pp ■ a piusbtL. 
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dry planning, immense effort has been expended to mate Russian 
cities approach the level of Leningrad with its eighteenth-century 
grandeur of perspective- This has been relatively simple in such a case 
as the reconstruction of razed Stalingrad, with its magnificent river 
frontage. It has been most difficult in the case of cluttered Moscow, 
which had over the centuries gradually swollen from its Kremlin 
nucleus in topsy-turvy fashion; by ruthless demolitions radial arteries 
have been carved our, connecting the broad ring-boulevards and 
making some progress toward converting an overgrown village into a 
modem dty. Only a leisurely pedestrian can realize that behind the 
imposing brick fronts wooden hamlets still huddle in the middle of the 
long urban blocks. The scattered handful of Stahtfs favourite ginger¬ 
bread structures, the highest of w hich (the Lomonosov University) 
rises thirty-two storeys, have taken the place of the dwarfed Kremlin 
towers as the most conspicuous punctuation marks on the Moscow 
skyline. 

Of recent years creative architecture in Russia has had to bow to 
technical requirements. Technological progress and considerations of 
cost have resulted in deliberate standardization of design and of 
dimensions, permitting assembly-line manufacture of prefabricated 
sections, and even of whole buildings. The function of die architect b 
rapidly becoming the subordinate one of crying to adorn the product 
of the industrial engineer. 

Painters and sculptors have nor, in Soviet Russia, enjoyed even the 
limited independence of architects. Lenin s personal taste was strongly 
opposed to flViTff! garde modernism in die arts as well as in literature. 
He is quoted by Clara Zctkiu as franklv saying: 

We are good revolutionaries^ but we feci obliged to point out 
that we stand at the 1 height of contemporary culture'. J have the 
courage eo show myself a barbarian r I cannot value the works of 
expressionism, futurism, cubbin and other "bins* as the highest 
expressions of artistic genius. 1 don't understand them. They give 
me no pleasure. . . . 

* •' Art belongs eo the people. It must have its deepest roocs in 
the broad mas of workers. It mint be understood and loved by 
them, ft must be rooted in and grow with their feelings, thoughts 
and desires. It must arouse and develop the artist in them, * 1 

1 Zctkin, ifrftwurokfej of pp r 13-14. 
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Popular taste also remains strongly Victorian , a sentiment which de luxe 
tourists from abroad are evidently expected to share. Lenin's views 
were later expanded into the repressive concept of ‘socialist realism' 
already mentioned in connection with literature. Paintings and sculp¬ 
ture must be realistic enough to be comprehended; they must also 
convey a dynamic message stressing individual effort and socialist 
progress. Preference was given to monuments portraying accomplish¬ 
ment of great figures of the past and to no less monumental presenta¬ 
tions of modem Soviet man pushing heroically and triumphantly 
forward to the goal of communism. Socialise realism, however, was 
not incompatible with the development of a number of highly com¬ 
petent sculptors and painters* whose work was by no means frozen in a 
static mould. 

Russian music has had little opportunity to recover from the 
Zhdanovshchina. Prokofiev died the same day as Stalin. In November 
1953 r Khachaturian, next to Shostakov ich the leading Soviet musician, 
published an article 'On Creative Boldness and Inspiration"; a second 
article by him, in March 1954, somewhat corrected the impression that 
he was demanding repeal of then existing restrictions on composers. 
While the issue was still in doubt, the music world was startled by the 
news that Shostakovich had in the summer and autumn of 1953 
composed a Tenth Symphony, in which he absolutely ignored official 
instructions to composers. The news was the more surprising in that 
in April of that year* a month after Stalin's death, he had announced 
that 

1 consider my most immediate and paramount creative task to be 
work on an opera in which will be reflected the great struggle of 
our people for the building of communism. I shall strive to sing 
worthily of the men of our heroic Stalinist epoch, 1 

Instead of doing so, he had gone back to die officially proscribed 
Abstract" form of a programmolcss symphony. What was more, the 
Tenth Symphony was a sombre tragedy, suffused with anger and 
scorn, and it lacked a happy ending. What it was meant to convey was 
not made dear; Shostakovich refused to go further than to say that *| 
tried to communicate human emotions and passions'. 2 It has been 
suggested that another of his articles, on American Negro *Songs of 

1 Savtukaia XVII* 77 4 (April 19*3)* p. u. 

‘ Ibid,, XVIII, (June 1?H)| p. 110. 
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Anger and Struggle 1 , written while he was composing the symphony, 
was intended as a hint that he was attacking Soviet "slave labour camps 1 . 
Musically, the Tenth again demonstrated his great technical skill and 
superb natural talent; yet it was little more than a reversion to the style 
of Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninov. 

Whatever his purpose, Shostakovich, ever a weather vane, was for 
the moment 'correct'. His Tenth Symphony was played by the 
Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra (17 December 1953); subsequently 
performances were given in Moscow also. The official organ, Soviet 
Music? refrained from mentioning the work until the resignation of 
Ponomarenko as Minister of Culture; then it invited public discussion 
by composers and other experts 'to assist in the successful solution of 
the creative problems of die development of Soviet music'.* The new 
Minister of Culture* G. F. Aleksandrov, was the man whose History of 
Western European Philosophy had in 1947 been sharply condemned by 
Zhdanov; though he had been appointed Director of the Institute of 
Philosophy in the Academy of Sciences, he had obviously not been in 
favour w'ith Stalin. The official 'creative discussion' approved the 
symphony, but the Union of Soviet Composers still referred to 
Zhdanov's 'historic decree' of 1948 as having opened 'die broadest 
perspectives for the great new upsurge of Soviet music'. 1 

Aleksandrov w as soon replaced (zz March 1955) by Mikhailov, who 
had been a Malenkov apparatchik Khachaturian became again die 
official commentator on the wise policies' 3 of the Party* chough 
Shostakovich was allowed to resume work on his Lady Macbeth of 
Mtsetisk, so vitriohcaUy attacked in 1936, 

In literature the effects of die Zhdanovshchha eondnued to be felt, 
A period of intra-Party struggle for power* when rival aspirants w r erc 
looking for scapegoats to embarrass dicir opponents, was no time for 
writers to strike out on new lines. Stalin prizes continued to be lavished 
on stereotyped novels, short stones and poems that reflected the value 
of the Party in industrial achievements* in improving the work of the 
collective farms, and in winning the war. Even Leonov, writing his 
first novel for several years, carefully Walked the Party line. One of the 
best of the post-war writers, Vera Panova, was bold enough, in Seasons 
of the \ t r ar y to neglect to show due respect for the Party as die source of 

1 Sevttikm* M^yka, XVJU, * } (March 1914I p. 

Ibid., XVIII, #ia (December 1954), p.j + 

1 Ibid., XIX* #7 (July i9f f), p. 7-14. 
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all that is fine and noble in human relations; at first enthushsticdly 
received, this new novel by an author whose three previous novels had 
won Stalin prizes was soon violently condemned. 

In Stalin's last years literary critics had been permitted to attack 
particularly severe cases of repression. In this respect the boldest 
position had been taken by Nikolai Virta, one of the ablest playwrights 
of the period, in an article entitled "Let us speak frankly*, published in 
Soviet Art [z$ March t$$2) r After the dictator's death a genuine critical 
revolt began to be manifest; the volatile ilia Ehrenburg* in an article 
published in October, 195 3, asserted: 

A writer is not an apparatus mechanically registering events. A 
writer writes a book, not because he knows how to write, not 
because he is a member of the Union of Soviet Writers and they 
may ask him why for so long he has published nothing. A writer 
writes a book not because lie needs to cam his living* A writer 
writes a book because he needs to say something of bis own to 
people, because he "aches" with his book, because he has seen 
people or deeds or feelings that he cannot not describe. . . A 

In 1954 Ehrenburg ventured to publish a novel with the symbolic title. 
The Thaw, The new freedom did not go unchallenged. On 11 August 
1954+ Tvardovsky, whose poem Space beyond Space had shown 
considerable courage* was dismissed from the editorship of N&pyi 
Mr, At the end of 1954 the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet 
Writers gave complete support to die Party's attitude toward literature. 
On the oilier hand, a number of the best Soviet writers, including 
Sholokhov, joined Ehrenburg in open protest not against Party 
authority as such but against abuses of it by underlings. The strongest 
plea for the individuality of the writer was made by the poet Olga 
-herghok: 

As you see, from time to time we ourselves have as it were 
betrayed art, have departed from its great laws. Art begins to lag 
behind life the moment ir ceases to be art. We still, with a certain 
shyness inspired bv the outcries of criticism, have appraised our 
work and die state of literature* not by criteria of artistic value; 
yer, you know, without artistic value there exists in art neither 

1 EJmiiiburgj "On the work of a writer 1 , 1^5, #io (October 1953), 

pp, 160-183, especially p. i6f . 
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con tern nor Party spirit. To separate one from the other is impos¬ 
sible in arc. 1 


In the last few yean mudi attention has been attracted, chough 
perhaps more abroad than at home, by two Soviet novels which 
definitely would not have passed muster under Zhdanovas criteria. 
One was Dudintscv's Not by Bread Alonei not very well written, it was 
sharply critical of bureaucratic abuses which hampered the work of an 
earnest engineer trying to raise productivity. Yet its criticism of the 
seamy side of Party authority was obviously not intended to convey 
any suspicion that the Soviet regime is rotten at die core or any doubt 
chat, under existing top leadership, virtue will ultimately triumph* The 
other was die novel Doctor Zhivaga by die ‘poets poct\ Boris Paster¬ 
nak Awarded the Nobel prise for literature, acceptance of which 
Pasternak felt constrained to withdraw, tills obscurely written poet's 
novel makes only silent criticism of the Soviet regime by almost 
ignoring it. 

In a special field overlapping that of literature, historiography seems 
to have benefited significantly in the period since the death of Stalin. 
In 19J5, for the first time, the Soviet Union sent a delegation to a 
quinquennial International Historical Congress, held diat year m 
Rome. Although it was obvious that the Soviet scholars were treated 
by rheLr own authorities as school children, collectively housed in a 
separate hotel and conveyed err bloc to and from the meeting place in 
special buses, there was the possibility of direct, though limited* 
individual contact between "socialist* and ^bourgeois* historians. The 
writer recalls the pathetic, but inevitably futile, efforts of one of the 
Soviet delegates to find out who was the ‘head* of die American 
‘delegation' and the resultant invitation, issued to three Americans to a 
reception at the Soviet Embassy' intended for only one member, die 
'head 1 , of each national "delegation". In the sequel, die writer could in 
1956 find no trace* even through the Soviet Academy of Sciences, of 
this particular Russian historian, probably only on the general xeno¬ 
phobic principle that continued contacts between individuals may be 
dangerous. Other Soviet historians, not asked for by name* talked quite 
freely when alone, though a greater degree of caution was obvious in 
group discussions: even in a group* however, the writers query why 

1 Bcrgbotz, Spaeth at Congress of Writer*, m LiurarumaLt Gapta (34 
December 1954), p. z. 
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so much Soviet history has been written in the form of sermons 
expanding cited texts from Marx. Engels, Lenin and sometimes 
Stalin, provoked appreciative laughter and assurance that the practice 
would not continue. Under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences a 
multi-volume Outlines of Russian History has been making substantial 
progress; using a large number of specialized contributors, who do 
not always give credit to their pre-revolutionary inspiration, these 
monumental volumes are attempting, with considerable success, to 
present the best of contemporary Soviet historical scholarship. 

In a related field, that of philosophy, the picture has been more 
dismal. The official journal, Questions of Philo sophy, has preferred io 
discuss all sorts of issues rather than devote attention to what the outside 
world understands under that rubric. The study of formal, as contrasted 
with dialectical, logic was reintroduced in the secondary schools in 
194 but by 1954 it had again been virtually elinunaErd. The idea 
cherished by Stalin, at the height of his interest in Marr t that the 'super¬ 
structure may play a significant role independently of the economic 
base of society, was again abandoned in 1954 in favour of the orthodox 
Marxist-LcniniSE formulation of the mainsprings of social and cultural 
change. Most fields con tin gem on fundamental philosophical concepts* 
such as theory of knowl edge and philosophy of science, were frankly 
left to mathematicians, physicists and others, who perhaps were in any 
case better equipped to deal with such problems. Ethics made no 
progress beyond Lenin's views, as succinctly rephrased in die Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia (1954)1 'Defence of the interests of die victory of 
communism - that in our time is the only scientific criterion of morality 
corrccdy reflecting the imminent needs of die further development of 
society.’* 

History of philosophy turned sharply back to interest in Western 
ideas. For the first time, Francis Bacon and Montaigne were translated 
into Russian. Discussion of the ideas of Locke* of Kant ind of Hcgd 
was renewed, and the bicentenary of Montesquieu's death was cele¬ 
brated, Herxcu was once more republished in full. Most startling of aU p 
however, was publication of a complete edition of Dostoievsky, begun 
in 1956. Such shifts could not be made without a scapegoat. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, but not surprisingly, it was G, E Aleksandrov* condemned in 
1947 for kow-towing to the West* who w as now said to be + ni]iiKstic T 
toward valid foreign philosophy. In his earlier History of Western 
L ‘Morality, Communis^ m BoLkaia SovaiAxua EnnikloptSl^ XXX, a07, 
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European Philosophy he had incurred Zhdanov’s wrath for denying 
that Marxist philosophy had represented ‘a revolutionary leap, a 
revolution in the world history of philosophic thought’; now, in the 
name of‘patriotism’, he was making the opposite error of minimizing 
the significance of Darwinism. It was die same pliancy that brought 
him condemnation for exaggerating the value of Stalin’s intervention 
in die linguistics controversy over Marr. 1 

Soviet science undoubtedly suffered under die Stalin regime from 
curtailment of contact with die outside world. Yet its loss was certainly 
less than popular imagination might lead one to suppose. Cases such as 
those of Lysenko and Marr were not fairly characteristic of what 
Soviet science was experiencing. The thaw after 1953 gave Soviet 
recognition to wliat informed persons had already realized to be the 
fact that Soviet science, though largely subordinated to technological 
purposes, was by no means static. Six months after the death of Stalin 
new elections, the first in seven years, to membership in die Academy 
of Sciences had no difficulty in finding candidates who already had a 
reputation in the outside world. In the field of mathematics, in Russia 
as elsewhere recognized as the ‘queen of the sciences', two such on, 
D, S, Aleksandrov and N. N. Bogoliubov, were elected. In physics, a 
field in which Academician Kapitsa was already dearly predominant, 
four nuclear physicists and two men working in the realm of solids 
were found worthy of election. Astronomy, chemistry' and biolocy 
were not overlooked, but geology and geography were specially 
favoured. Even more recognition, however* was given to work In 
development of hydroelectric power, machine-designing, metallurgy, 
electronics and combustion. ^ * 

Beginning even in the last years of Stalin’s life, international contacts 
m the form of active participation at international scientific congresses 
was resumed. The Soviet Union lias consistently paid careful attention 
to publication of abstracts, and in many cases of complete translations, 
of scientific and technological papers published in other countries. 
The emphasis placed on specialized training m the Soviet Union is 
common knowledge, but it should be noted that statistics of the number 
of scientists, engineers and technicians trained in the Soviet Union 
as compared with the numbers similarly trained in Western countries’ 
are largely devoid of meaning. They obscure not only die wide 

* * T “ I “ idwI^icJ-tiicor.dcl level of reseat on. ,he Wry of 
philosophy, in Vopmy jdosofc # h pp . Kptcb | ly pp ^ 
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variations in the qualitative value of degrees awarded by different 
institutions* both in die United States and in the Soviet Union, buE 
they indicate nothing of die comparative value of ‘average* training 
in Russia and in the West. It can safely be said that Soviet personnel 
do nor receive anything like rhe general education afforded to recipients 
of liberal arts degrees abroad, hue the converse, that narrow specializa¬ 
tion produces more competent scientists and technologists, is a complete 
non Sequitur. 

There is no doubt that Soviet concentration, supported by dispro¬ 
portionate financial expenditures and assisted by captive Germans* has 
made possible more rapid production of spuiniki and of efficient rockets 
of para-military value, but there is no evidence that the general level 
of Soviet science and technology is higher than that of the West. 
Against press alarums should be read die complaints in recent editions 
of the Communist Party Handbook far the Propagandist and Agitator, 
intended for domestic consumption* which continues to complain 
bitterly about the general backwardness and wastefulness of Soviet 
technology and of Soviet scientific training. If for reasons of Party 
policy the Soviet Union should in the uncertain future throw blocks 
in the way of the further splendid advances of Soviet mathematics and 
physics such as it has at times diro wn in the path of the "social sciences 1 , 
of biology* and, to a lesser degree* of chemistry* die precarious freedom 
of science might quickly be set back in the Soviet Union far more 
than by a McCarthy 'security 1 programme in die United States. 

The alleged enemy of science, the Orthodox Church* does not appear 
to have suffered more than have Western Churches from die advance of 
materialist rationalism. Norwidis tending Continued token attacks on 
religion and official Parry demands for ‘liberation* of the people from 
"religious prejudices’* die relations of Church and State seem to have 
seeded back into die old tsarist rut. In November 1934 a decree of the 
Party T s Central Committee acknowledged + gross mistakes" in "scientific 
atheistic propaganda 11 and condemned attacks on the Church, hi the 
Soviet Union hi 1956 die writer was given no pep talk as ro the merits 
of communism at all comparable to that imparted in a two-hour private 
interview with die bishop of Luga, acting as vicar for the ailing metro¬ 
politan of Leningrad. Metropolitan Nikolai, die functioning head of 
the Church under Patriarch Alexei, was more reserved* but had no 
complaints to make of rhe status of the Church under the Soviet 
1 Prcvdoy n November 1954. 
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regime. Readily admitting that young people, who have very little 
leisure, preferred to spend theit Sundays at sports father than attend 
Church services, he emphasized that tvhar is important is that they 
come to the Church to be married, that they have their children 
baptized, and that they apply to the Church for last rites for their 
parents. To him it was a matter of course that the Church should pray 
tor the well-being of the secular authorities, as it has done throughout 
history, including the period of the 'Tatar yoke. Even a stray religious 
fanatic, whose passport listed him as a worker* and who showed 
documentary evidence that he had been imprisoned by the M.V.D. 
for criticism of Stalin, professed optimistic faith that Bulganin and 
Zhukov were about to restore the full supremacy of Christianity in 
Russia; according to him, he depended for food and lodging on the 
workers, permitting him to spend his time in prayer and agitation 
Anyone who has attended the religious celebration at tlie^Troicsa 
Monastery' in Zagorsk on St, Sergius Day can hardly doubt the 
sincerity' of widespread religious sentiment, without revolutionary 
undertones, but with a willingness to make serious sacrifices for the 
opportunity- to participate in religious ceremonies; the driver of the 
Intourist car. who saw nothing unusual in women performing heavy 
road repairs, asserted positively that she and almost all Russians are 
Orthodox though she herself, as an Old Ritualist, refused to attend 
die services because they make the sign of die Cross with the whole 


Suggestions for Further Rending 

In addition to works previously mentioned, see The Amals of the 
Atade.ny of Politka! and Soda! Science, vol. 303 (January L 6 ) 
for an excellent collection of articles. Trcadgold, previously men tioned 
devotes special attention to international relations, to the satellites and 
to China Goodman s Soviet Design for a World Side is an attempt to 

dX TV lhC V 1 ° f , P33t sC3temaiB of Soviet leaders. 

Djiks Ue iW Ck, is a Yugoslav attack on the Russian regime. 

Wo, dun* end &>«* Russia, is one of the best summaries to 19,6. 
The most reliable way of keeping track of developments in foe Soviet 
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Epilogue 

1953-1961 


The new regime after the death of Stalin proved unsettling in Russia 1 * 
new colonial empire. In the unstable equilibrium, the "collective 
leadership', uncertain of its position at home* had promptly sought to 
relax tensions in Russia's dependencies as well as in the Soviet Union 
itself. In April 1953* serious efforts were begun to woo Yugoslavia back 
into the fold, but they were long met with cool resistance. In most of 
the obedient satellites a certain relaxation, sometimes called the 'New 
Course", was embarked on. In Czechoslovakia, however, the govern¬ 
ment chose this moment to carry out (1 June 19 Si) 2 currency "reform 1 
which wiped put savings and reduced purchasing power; the result w as 
a serious riot of workers in the Skoda w orks. 

In June 1953* despite minor concessions by the regime, even more 
serious riots broke out in the Soviet zone of Germany. President 
Eisenhower s offer (10 July) of $15,000,000 worth of food to help die 
hungry population of East Germany was scornfully refused, but it was 
not possible to prevent shipment of 5,000 tons a w eek to West Berlin, 
the government of winch sec up distribution centres for their country ¬ 
men across the line* Forceful repression of die disturbances was followed 
by more genuine concessions; some thousands of German war prisoners 
were allowed to return to their homes, reparations were stopped, and 
occupation charges reduced Nevertheless, large numbers of refugees 
from East Germany continued to flee across the border; despite their 
suspicious and often discouraging reception by the Allied occupation 
authorities, the number of fugitives from the Communist-controlled 
areas soon reached two million, a figure comparable to die forced 
transfer of oid-setded residents from regions taken from Germany by 
Soviet action. On Z$ March 1954. the Soviet Union proclaimed die 
sovereignty of the 'German Democratic Republic 1 ;^ from zo September 
i g 55 p its "frill freedom of action' officially recognized by Moscow. 
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The practical effect was simply to convert a zone of occupation into a 
satellite state, easily manipulated to serve Russian purposes. 

In 1955 Yugoslavia finally accepted a Soviet apology delivered bv 
Khrushchev in person and in public at Belgrade. The fact that Khrush¬ 
chev put all the blame on Bern did not alter the fact that, abandoning 
the earlier Russian story that resumption of diplomatic relations in i 9Si 
had been made possible by alterations in Yugoslavia’s policies, he 
admitted that die Soviet Union itself had erred, Yugoslavia won a 
lifting of the Russian economic blockade and was granted both a 
$ 54 , 000,000 credit and a $50,000,000 loin. Although her undertaking 
to supply Russia with bauxite and other raw materials impaired her 
newly established good relations with the West, Yugoslavia avoided 
being wholly sucked hack into the Soviet orbit. She had to give up her 

vi whidl m % ht havc greatly strengthened 

, A.T.O., but this had the compensatory, if perilous, advantage of 
leaving a neutral Yugoslavia balanced between East and West. Most 
important of all, although Russia consented to dissolve the Coniin- 
torrn. Tito Hath refused to listen to persistent Russian efforts to estab¬ 
lish Party* unity between his followers and die Soviet Union. 

Russo->ugoslav relations have remained uncertain, but not un¬ 
friendly. In February 1957, Yugoslavia dared up against the Soviet 
Union but m July a promised $250,000,000 credit, which Russia had 
withheld m anger at Yugoslav sympathy for Hungary, was re instated. 
In August Khrushchev personally asst,red Tiro that relations between 
their coumr.es must rest on the basis of equality', mutual assistance and 
c^operatton, respect for sovereignty, and non-interference in internal 
, ‘ In ^F«iihcr, however. Tiro entertained Gomulka of Poland- 

emSTJr d Tj* OF thclr d ;. SCU5510m thc >’ lMud a joint statement 
emphasizing the <b verity offorms and methods of building socialism’ 

and the necessity lor socialist collaboration founded 0n mid respect 
and on the principles of equality and sovereignty’.* The two countries 
with no suggestion that they needed help or even guidance from 
announced foor intention of working together in future for 
e advancement of their common interests. In October he recognized 
die East G™ Democrats Republic’, a move which led the West 

Yullvi^V Ge^1,^n> ' , to brCak rc]atio - 

Yugoslavia. Yet Yugoslavia renamed only an uneasv partner of the 
Soviet Union. In Ap r J 1958. following his unanimous Section by 
^ 4 Au e™ **n- * ibid., lS SeptMb^r ,„ 7 , 
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parliament as president of Yugoslavia, Tito told (22 April) Ills Party 
Congress chat the leaders of die U.S.S.R. must abandon their absurd 1 
ideas of controlling Yugoslav policy; at the same time he praised 
America's financial aid to his country and the "true internationalism’ 
of her abstention from interference in the domestic policies of Yugo¬ 
slavia. A year later (19 April 1959) he repeated his criticism of the 
Russian campaign to force Yugoslavia to become a mere satellite 'at 
any price'. 

The limited success of Russian policy in its initial rapprochement with 
Yugoslavia was soon followed by severe blows to Russian prestige in 
relation to her satellites. On sS June 19515. Polish workers staged an 
uprising in Poznan; though the fact was not for some rime published 
in the Soviet Press, it immediately became widely known in Russia via 
the B.B.Cm the principal and most trusted medium of contact between 
the outside world and the Russian man in die street. The revolt was 
quick!)- repressed by Soviet military forces, but the Soviet government 
found it expedient to withdraw Polish-bom Marshal Rokossowski and 
hand over power (October t 956) to Gonmlka, the Polish Communist 
imprisoned in 194S for "nationalist dcviationism t . The new Polish 
regime had no possibility of moving out of the Soviet bloc as Yugo¬ 
slavia had done in 194S; the fact that its new western boundaries 
rested solely on Russian fiat, not accepted by the Western powers as 
binding, would in itself have prevented any such development. Yet, 
with the expressed sympathy of Red China, Poland acquired a limited 
right to manage her own domestic life. The Roman Catholic Church, 
though under the necessity of scrupulously avoiding any interference 
in politics, was one of the chief beneficiaries; Cardinal Wyszinski was at 
once released from prison {29 October). Poland has not become 
l Ti toist*. At hemic she has set her own pace of progress toward th e goal 
of communism, though riois ill Warsaw in October 1957 suggested 
that her internal troubles are not over. In international relations, how¬ 
ever, she has remained a wholly subservient mouthpiece advocating 
Russia's policies. 

A still more serious threat to Russian control of her sa tellites broke 
ou 1 in Hungary' on 23 October 1956. After stubborn fighting, in which 
the Hungarian army and even some Russian units proved unreliable, 
the revolt was crushed by Soviet troops (4 November], Despite a 
ijcneraJ strike of Hungarian workers (1017 December), the Russian 
victory was far more complete than in Poland; it was followed by 
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ruthless execution of Communist leaders, such as Premier Nagy, who 
had shown some signs of wavering. The Soviet grip on Hungary 
emerged unshaken, but the revolt dealt an incalculable blow to Soviet 
prestige in Pastern Europe and jeopardized the new understanding with 
Yugoslavia. 

In Asia die Communist regime scored several triumphs. Though 
recognition of die principle of voluntary repatriation of prisoners was a 
heavy price to pay, the Korean armistice (57 July 1953) enabled the 
Communists ro claim that they had successfully repulsed the armed 
power of the West The setdement in Indo-China was a far greater 
triumph for the Communists, but here, too, as everywhere else in Asia, 
it became dear that Mao’s declaration at the Bandung Conference 
(April 1955} diat China did not want war with the United States and 
was prepared to negotiate about die Formosa Strait could scarcely 
have been dictated by the Soviet Union. Russia concluded that she had 
no choice but to conclude the state of war with Japan without insisting 
on all her demands (26 December 1956). 

The Soviet Union has been careful to cultivate by all possible means 
cordial relations with Red China, exchanging visits ofleadcrs, trying 
to improve economic relations, and energetically campaigning for 
transfer to Peking of the Chinese scat in the United Nations Security 
Council. Russian support was very valuable to China at the Far Eastern 
Conference held at Geneva in April 1954, and Port Arthur was handed 
over by Russia to China on 24 May 1955. Yet dierc remain the facts 
that the Soviet Union cannot begin to satisfy China’s needs for imports, 
that the rapid growth of Chinese population constitutes a potential 
threat to continued Russian control of her sparsely setded Far Eastern 
lands, and that, if China can succeed in industrializing herself the 
shadow of her power will extend over Moscow. How far China may 
already have begun to supersede Russia as die leading partner is an 
impenetrable secret. In south-eastern Asia, at lease - an area to which 
Russia would evidendy be wise to divert even more of Chinas 
attention - it is apparendy China that has been calling the tune. The 
quarrel between India and China, precipitated by Chinese actions in 
Tibet (March 1959), clearly was a source of embarrassment to Russia. 
Although it did not prevent India from once again moving (1+ Tidy) 
recognition of Red China’s’ claim to be seated in the United Nations, 
Chnia s continuing acts of aggression’ on the border were vigorously 
denounced by Nehru (29 August). At the celebration of the tenth 
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anniversary of Communist CMiia (i October), Khrushchev was almost 
the only speaker to preach settlement of international problems by 
peaceful means; at New Delhi, Nehru, despite hb continued profound 
aversion to war in principle, announced {24 October) that India w ould 
not "bow down" to Chinese threats* which she was prepared to 
mcce 

Within the Soviet Union itself the political equilibrium remained 
unstable. The ascendancy of Bulganin,, Zhukov and Khrushchev was 
strengthened (1 June 1956) by replacing the stubborn Molotov as 
Foreign Minister with Shepilov, whom Khrushchev had so recently 
added to the Party Secretariat, It was at the Twentieth Party Congress 
(February' 1956) that Khrushchev made hb famous speech, the text of 
which was not published in the Soviet Union, denouncing certain 
aspects of the Stalin regime and attributing excesses to Stalin person¬ 
ally. At the beginning of July the Central Committee of the Party 
published a decree condemning die "cult of the individual' and again 
stressing die virtues of‘collective leadership". Until late in 1961 „ the 
‘de-Stalinizacion campaign’ was not p ushed to the extreme of removing 
Stalin’s body from its place beside Lenin's in the Red Square mauso¬ 
leum, nor even of talcing dawn lib ubiquitous pictures and busts. The 
good that he had done was praised; emphasis w r as placed only oil Jus 
degeneration in die last years of his regime. 

The effect was to bring into question the credentials of those who 
bad been most closely associated with him towards the end of hb life, 
such as Malenkov, Molotov and Kaganovich* Malenkov had been 
permitted to join in the attack on the memory of Ins master at the 
Twentieth Congress, hut it could not be forgotten that it was during 
the last phase that Stalin had pushed Malenkov into the limelight; 
Malenkov also stood self-condemned by Ills letter of resignation of 
S February 1955. The first de-Stalinmtion campaign was short-lived; 
within a few months Khrushchev was emphasizing that 1 1 grew up 
under Stalin', who %vas s a great fighter against imperialism' and 'a great 
Marxist** At a reception for Chou fin-lai (17 January 1957) he ex¬ 
claimed: *God grant tint every Communist know how co fight as 
Stalin fought/ 4 

It was matter for no great surprise when, early in July 1957, a fresh 
political crisis occurred in Moscow. It is quite uncertain whether or not 
it had anything co do with Mao‘s announcement On 27 February, 

1 Pravd(t r (9 January |^. 
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published on j8 June, of a new, though disastrous and short-lived, 
policy: 

Let a Hundred flowers blossom and a hundred schools of thought 
contend. . , , Marxists should not be afraid of criticism from any 
quarter. 1 

Nor is it entirely dear what actually happened. Apparently the demoted 
group of leaders, who had been allowed to remain in die Party 
Presidium, managed to win over enough of Khrushchev’s allies to 
command a majority dierc. Their effort to oust him while he was 
away on one of his frequent trips was apparently foiled by Ills demand, 
which could not well be denied, that the matter be referred to the 
whole Central Committee. In that larger body its First Secretary 
evidently had little difficulty in whipping his appar/ttdaki into line 
and turning the tables on his opponents. Dy vote of the Central 
Committee Molotov, Malenkov and Kaganovich were dismissed from 
their government posts and dropped, not only from the Presidium but 
from the Central Committee as well The unreliable Shepilov had 
already been superseded as Foreign Minister by the professional career¬ 
man Gromyko but had remained in the circle as an alternate member 
of the Presidium; he now shared the fate of die bigger men whom he 
had been imprudent enough to join. Along with them were dropped 
the two economic advisers, Saburov and Pcrvukliin, though the latter 
was allowed to continue as an alternate member of the Presidium. 

In true Stalinist style die accusations against the conspirators turned 
largely on international questions. Since, however, the Twentieth 
Congress had endorsed Khrushchev's proposal ‘to continue the 
Leninist policy of peaceful co-existence of various states without regard 
to their social structure', 1 die charge w as not of conspiring w ith foreign 
enemies but the opposite offence of having obstructed the development 
of good relations with (he outside world, particularly with Yugoslavia 
and japan and in the matter of the Austrian pace treaty'. Malenkovs 
1955 confession of errors was also a convenient stick widi wliich to beat 
the conspirators for opposing Khrushchev’s ideas ou economic 
reorganization. The treatment of die defeated opponents was in the 
style of the younger and more uncertain Stalin of die 1920s rather than 
in his full-blown style of the 1930s. Molotov, Malenkov and Kagano- 

1 Pravdf^ June I??7 + 

1 0>icL p 1 y Fefcntary 
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vicK were not liquidated' but merely assigned to minor duties in the 
depths of Asb. 

The expulsion of five members of die Presidium left k with only six 
full members, not all of whom were trustworthy from Khrushchev's 
viewpoint He therefore added nine more, only one of whom - 
Marshal Zhukov - was of any real importance in hunself. Zhukov's 
inclusion marked die first time that a professional soldier, as distinct 
from a guerilla leader such as Marshal Voroshilov or a politician with 
a military title such as Marshal Bulganin„ had been raised to Party 
eminence. Another 'first* was the election of a woman, Furrscva, whose 
importance to the Party is not clear. Among the other seven* only two 
had not hem members or alternates of the enlarged Presidium elected 
by the Nineteenth Party Congress shortly before Stalin's death. Only 
one of these seven p Kozlov, lias since attained any prominence; 
Shvemik* who for some time had been nominal head of the state, was 
again given full membership in the Presidium* as was Kuusincn, once 
very' briefly recognized by Russia as head of the Finnish state. An 
inconspicuous figure with future potentialities was Sudov, who had 
for some years been one of die five secretaries of the Central Commit¬ 
tee; wheaij after Stalin's death, the Secretariat was again cut back to five, 
Suslov and Khrushchev were the only tw p o old hands to remain in that 
pivotal body. Among the additional nine alternate members of the 
Presidium was included no figure more important than the demoted 
Pcrvukhin, 

To outward appearances Russia was still under the collective 
leadership of Bulganin, Zhukov and Khrushchev. Marshal Zhukov, 
however* was soon relieved (26 October) of his post as Minister of 
Defence. A few days later (2 November) it was announced that he 
had also been removed from the Presidium and from the Central 
Committee because he had s flagrantly violated' the principle of collec¬ 
tive leadership by fostering his own 'cult of the individual' 1 in the 
army; it was noted chat lie had penitently voted for his own ouster. 
Bulganin's turn was not long in coming. On 27 March Js)j8 hesub- 
nutted his resignation as chairman of the Council of Ministers; for the 
moment he remained a member of the ministry, resuming his old post 
as chairman of the State Bank. At the same time Mikoyan and Kozlov 
were raised to die rank of'First Deputy Prime Minister, On 15 August 
Bulganin lost his ministerial rank and was transferred to a minor 
1 tbid^ 3 November 1^57. 
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position at Stavropol, in the Caucasus; in the interval two minor figures 
had been added {19June) to the Presidium as alternates. On 14 Novem¬ 
ber, in the midst of his report on die "control figures 1 for the new 
Seven Year Plan, Khrushchev made a passing reference to the ‘anti- 
Party fractional group* 1 which had been "unanimously defeated': 
significantly* he included Bulganin among its members along with 
Malenkov, Kaganovich and Molotov, while mentioning Shepilov only 
as one who had "sided with them*. On 18 December Bulganin himself 
confessed his guilt, clinching his exclusion from the Presidium, 
Khrushchev, the civilian who could scarcely be cast in the role of a 
Eonapaxtist H man on horseback^ had consolidated hb power by the 
methods Stalin had employed in die 1920s. Unlike Stalin, he at once 
assumed the post of Chairman of the Council of Ministers, a position 
for which his exuberant personality qualifies him iar better than did 
that of the reserved Stalin. 

For whatever reason, whether from conviction or from policy, die 
post-Stalin leadership - and Khrushchev in particular - has pursued a 
fairly consistent effort to effect a ditmte in international relations. This 
new 'peace crusade’ has not, however, been attended by any sign of 
willingness to abandon positions of strength, nor has it prevented the 
Soviet Union from encouraging new embarrassments for those whose 
friendship it cultivates. Russia lost no time in publicly renouncing her 
post-war demands on Turkey and tried to improve her relations with 
Greece also. Neither of these small powers, which had joined NATO* 
at the end of 1951 T responded to Russian advances. Even the Cyprus 
situation did not swing Greece into Russia^ arms. Turkey continued 
to be alarmed by repeated Soviet suggestions that some sort of direct 
Russo-Turkish agreement be made for control of the Straits, In 1956, 
though die Soviet Union was already in the thick of a peace offensive 1 
beamed at Great Britain and the United States, the Sues crisis offered 
an overwhelmingly Tempting opportunity for Russia to penetrate die 
Arab world, theretofore dosed to her influence. Although Nasser 
would not accompany his purchases of Czech arms with a friendly 
gesture toward Communism, an opening had been made for Soviet 
diplomacy m that area. Turkey and Iran, however, which bordered on 
the Soviet Union, joined forces with Iraq and Pakistan in the Baghdad 
Fact, of which Great Britain also became a member. 

The check 10 Russia was not of long duration. In August 1957 a coup 
1 PrafJa, ty November 19 jS. 
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in 5yria gave pro-Communist elements the upper hand. In an excited 
aftermath Turkey, despite a sharp Soviet warning, conducted military 
manoeuvres along the Syrian border; the United States Sixth Fleet 
was at die ready, and arms were flown io Jordan, The affair passed off 
mainly to the advantage of Egypt, which, though purchasing Soviet 
submarines, remained only coolly friendly to the Soviet Union. Russia 
thus did not succeed in drawing profit to the extent she had when an 
earlier dictator of Egypt, Mehemet Ah* had absorbed Syria; this time 
Turkey,, instead of throwing herself into Russia's embrace, remained 
firmly hostile. The United States, playing Great Britain's old role, 
did not repeat the fumbling mistakes that had preceded the Crimean 
(and the Korean) War; in clear language she warned Russia that 
America would support Turkey' if she w ere attacked. Shortly before 
the Syrian coup the United States had accepted a seat on the Military 
Committee of the Baghdad Pact. The value of this instrument was, 
however, ruined by the Iraqi revolution in July 1958, 

In the sequel, Iraq accepted substantial economic aid from Russia, 
withdrew from the Baghdad Pace (March 1959), and refused further 
military aid from America (June). Another consequence, however, 
was a worsening of Soviet relations with Nasser 1 s United Arab 
Republic, which Khrushchev no w announced was "bound to fail'. 1 By 
May, Iraq was accepting British arms, wliile the United Stares in July 
resumed its supply to Nasser. Iraq, shaken in March by a revolt 
apparently inspired by Nasser* found it necessary in July to suppress 
its own Communists. Despite the crack opened ro die Soviet Union in 
the Near East, Soviet hopes that an ‘Arab world*, supposedly united 
against an intransigent Israel, might rally against the West remained 
dl m* In the thick of the crisis, neighbouring Iran rejected a threatening 
Soviet offer of a non-aggression pact buttered with economic aid and 
accepted (February') a new economic and defence agreement with die 
United States. 

In other areas the So wet Union enhanced its reputation as a peace- 
loving nation at no serious cost. In 1955 she voluntarily surrendered ro 
Finland her fifty-year lease on the Porkkala naval base* no longer of 
value in the changed strategic situation in the Baltic; she even offered 
Finland use of the Saina Canal, which passed through territory annexed 
by Russia in 1945. She did not, however, make any move to restore to 
Finland an Arctic port or offer to return the nickel-bearing Pctsamo 
1 Ibid., 17 March 
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region. In similar spirit Molotov suddenly offered to sign the Austrian 
peace treaty on terms Russia had, after innumerable conferences of 
foreign ministers, flatly rejected in 1934. Though signature of the 
treaty necessitated withdrawal of Soviet occupation troops from an 
advanced, and perhaps untenable, position in the heart of Europe, 
Russia was able ro late the credit for the initiative in finally bringing 
about a settlement. In addition, sbe secured a virtual ten-year mortgage 
on Austria's economy. 

On the problem of German reunification Russia made no headway, 
but she was able to block any progress toward reunification on the 
terms proposed by the West, which evidendy would have been accept¬ 
able to the majority' of Germans. Soviet influence was not great enough 
to prevent Adenauer from winning the West German election in 1933, 
but it may tiave contributed to Frances refiisal (30 August 1934) to 
accept the European Defence Community (E.D.C), which would 
Iiavc in eluded West Germany. However, the effort to keep France and 
Germany apart failed, notwitlistanding urgent appeals to France by the 
satellite states and threats by the Soviet Union dm she would denounce 
her existing treaties with France and with Britain as well. West 
European Union (W.E.U.) ultimately included (23 October 1954) a 
newly sovereign Germany, with permission for her to rearm and to 
become a member of N.A.T.O. Swinging quickly around, the Soviet 
Union also recognized the sovereignty of the Federal Republic (15 
january 1933) and entertained Adenauer in Moscow (September) for 
hcart-cCN-hcart Ealts. f 

At that time, and ever since, the Soviet Union has made it plain that 
German reunification is not a matter to be left to the free will of die 
German people. The insistence of die Western Powers that tire first 
step toward reunification must be genuinely flee elections throughout 
Germany both East and West, is totally unacceptable to the rulers of 
Russia. They have countered with a demand For a meeting of delegates 
of the two existing governments, which means that the Soviet puppet 
must have an equal voice wuh the people of Western Germany m 
shaping the future structure of Germany. They couple this proposal 
with the emotionally more appealing idea of complete demilitarization 

wire ™ ' IC G ™y- Since it is obvious that die 

West cannot on any terms sacrifice the principle of democracy, the 

Soviet posmon is a purely negative one. At diis moment a democratic 
Germany could only mean Russian withdrawal from an area control 
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of which has been lucrative; it would also bring to the fore the question 
of Poland's, boundaries, which might entail grave embarrassment to the 
Soviet Union. Russia has apparently settled down to wait for what the 
future may bring,, hoping that the stability of the Adenauer regime 
will give way to divisive party squabbles,, and that any recession of 
West German economic prosperity will produce a new crop of Nazis 
and reckless nationalists. In the meantime it is simple enough to worry 
and perhaps to divide the West by posing a new threat to isolate 
Berlin, for which this time the Soviet Union need not assume direct 
responsibility; die nominal sovereignty of the ‘German Democratic 
Republic' might even confuse enough of the popular mind in Western 
democracies to make some rattled politicians willing ro give way. 

Even the problem of Germany is only a side-show in the main line 
of Soviet policy, wliieh increasingly seems to be to effect a relaxation of 
international Tensions. This desire may arise from consciousness of the 
need of a more or less extended* though temporary, breathing space 
during which, freed from some of die burdens of main raining her 
present high level of armaments expenditure, Russia could cope mote 
effectively with her pressing economic problems, particularly in 
agriculture; it is also possible, as some Soviet economists have argued 
in the past, that she hopes that an international detente, suddenly reduc¬ 
ing Western military expenditures* would throw capitalist economies 
out of gear anti plunge the West into a severe economic depression. 
On die other hand, there may be a genuine will for a permanent 
relaxation of international tension, rooted perhaps in the conviction 
that ‘socialism* has proved itself and will, without the use of force, 
everywhere triumph. Whatever the reason behind it, the present 
reality of the Soviet peace offensive' seems clear. 

Even while Malenkov and Molotov were still in die saddle, the 
Soviet idea of a European 'security* system was sketched our. Before 
pressing it, however, the Soviet Union was able to announce (20 
August 1953) that it also had exploded a hydrogen bomb. In February 
T954, at the Berlin conference of foreign ministers for discussion of the 
Austrian peace treaty, Molotov proposed conclusion of a pact to include 
alE European states (including the Soviet Union) 'without regard 10 
their social structure' (Arc, s}; since the United States and die People's 
Republic of China [sic] were permanent members of the United 
Nations Security Council, they were to be invited to send representa¬ 
tives as ‘observers* (Art. p), No member of this security organization 
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was to take part in any coalitions or alliances of any sort or to conclude 
any agreements with purposes contradictory to the purposes of collec¬ 
tive security in Europe' (Art, 7) 1 . The objective of destroying N.A.T.O. 
was too clear. Unabashed by his initial failure, Molotov on 31 March 
proposed to enable N.A.T^O. to *lose its aggressive character" by 
admitting to it the Soviet Union and her satellite states. The Soviet 
Union* ‘guided by the unchanged principles of its peace-loving 
foreign policy and striving for diminution of tension in international 
relations * proposed that RATO t include *aU the great powers that 
had made up the anti-Hitier coalition \ a This friendly gesture* if it had 
been accepted* would of course have meant that the Wests defensive 
system had crumblccL Failing also to prevent Germany T s admission 
(October mi) w WRU. and to N.A.T.O., the Soviet Union tried 
a return to threats. Shortly after M.aJenkov T s resignation the Soviet 
Union, East Germany* Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania,, 
Bulgaria and Albania announced that they had signed at Warsaw 
(14 May rt> 55 ] ^ twenty-year treaty of mutual defence* pooling their 
military power in answer to N.A.T.G. 

fhc new Bulganm-Khrushchev management, however* soon 
resumed the propaganda for peace based oil European security. The 
Soviet Union took part in the four-power ‘summit conference" at 
Geneva in July 1955, which was followed by a more important foreign 
miniscers meeting late in the autumn. At both these meetings the 
Russians again attempted to infiltrate N.A.tO, suggesting that the 
North Atlantic Pact and the Warsaw Pact be fused into one. Disarma- 
ment continued to be a favourite theme of discussion- The Soviet Union 
inade repeated gestures, freely advocating both complete prohibition 
of the use of nuclear weapons in warfare and total disarmament* but 
consistently objecting to the establishment of any system of inspection 
that might guarantee the reality of the agreement. In April 1956* 
Bulganin and Khrushchev paid a visit to Great Britain, It was a journey 
chat would have been inconceivable when Lenin or Stalin ruled Russia* 
though ic had a precedent in the rime of Nicholas I; yet thdr efforts to 
charm die British public, who jeered at them as ‘Crush and BuW, 
tailed dismally. 

More successful was the opposite and no less novd politv of mating 
foreigners to visit Russia, In 1956 the Archbishop of York again 
beaded a delegation of Anglican clergymen and helped officiate at the 
‘ pr *'"?*’ 11 Mawiy 19^ 1 ibid.,, April i9n. 
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services in the Troitsa Monastery on St. Sergius' Day* Beginning with 
a trickle in 1953, and in subsequent years swelling to thousands* 
American* British and other comists were invited to sec the Kremlin 
and the All-Union Agricultural Exhibition, Leningrad and Stalingrad, 
Kiev and Sochi, Most of the Soviet Union for some time remained 
closed to them for the official reason chat suitable de luxe accommoda¬ 
tions were lacking; the writer in 1 §56 arrived in Riga, en route for 
Leningrad, on one of the days when the 'daily' plane did not connect 
those cities and found the hoEcl accommodations in Riga (though 
supposed to be dosed to foreign tourists} much superior to those 
anywhere else, not excepting Moscow. Tourists generally have been 
surprised at the warmth of the reception accorded them by the Russian 
public and by the non-interference of the Soviet authorities in their 
activities. 

After 1956 the Soviet Union persisted in making an obvious bid for 
cultural contacts capable of fostering a mutually friendly understanding 
between Soviet Russia and the West. Hordes of foreign tourists have 
been welcomed and pcmiicted to visit many parts of the Soviet Union 
from which they were previously debarred, though die letting down 
of bars has not been extended to wholesale authorization for Soviet 
citizens to visit the West, Appearances in the Soviet Union of Ptirgy 
tmd Bess, Van Clibum and Leonard Bernstein were balanced by the 
Moiseyev folk-danccrs* the tour of the Bolshoi ballet, and the visit of a 
delegation of musicians headed by Shostakovich. Despite these and a 
number of other cultural exchanges, relations on socio-political 
questions remained cool. 

The attempt to re-create a ‘spirit of Geneva' by a conference 
(26 April-20 July 1954) of the foreign ministers of nineteen states, 
including l Rcd' China* had arranged an interim settlement in Indo¬ 
china but failed to make any progress toward a real Korean settle¬ 
ment, Despite the interchange of friendly letters (February-March 
1955) between those old comrades-in-arms, Eisenhower and Zhukov T 
and despite release of American airmen long held by + Rcd T China 
(May 31 )i the 'summit conference' held ai Geneva m July 1955 naturally 
achieved nothing. 

Not until 1959 did it appear that the Arctic wall could be seriously 
breached. In January of that year Mi toy an, one of the two First Deputy 
Premiers* made a cautious visit to die United States, die first made by 
an important Soviet official since Molotov had participated in the 
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organization of the United Nations at San Francisco in 3945. On 
5 February* at the Twenty-first Part)" Congress, Khrushchev made a 
vitriolic speech against the United States and its policy but coupled with 
ic an invitation to President Eisenhower to visit the Soviet Union. 
In die circumstances* the invitation was of course not accepted* 
though, a few w eeks later* Harold Macmillan accepted an Invitation* 
differently couched; die British Prime Minister s visit gave Khrushchev 
a sudden, and violent toothache but afforded Macmillan an opportunity 
to broadcast from Moscow' an exceedingly forceful presentation of 
the views of the West* which be drove home to a convalescent 
Khrushchev at a farewell reception in the Kremlin. Not to be dis¬ 
couraged* the Soviet Union sent Kozlov, its other First Deputy 
Premier and a man more important in the Party than was Mikoyan* 
ro open the Soviet Exhibition of Science* Technology and Culture 
in New York (28 June). After receiving Eisenhower at die Coliseum 
(29 June). Kozlov attended an official luncheon tendered him in 
Washington and took the opportunity of making a two-week tour of 
the country. la return* Vice-President Nixon flew to Moscow (23 July) 
eo open the American National Exposition with the president's ‘best 
wishes for the well-being and prosperity in conditions of peace for the 
people of die U.S.S.R, from the people of the US. A/. Cordially 
received by Khrushchev, who engaged in sharp but not acrimonious 
public debate with his guest, Nixon w as permitted to visit parts of die 
Soviet Union normally closed to all foreigners; on his way home he 
spent a few days in Poland, where he conferred with Goimilka. 

The apparent success of the thaw encouraged Khrushchev himself 
to make an unprecedented and much publicized visit to the United 
States in September. Though he brought with him no notable official 
retinue* he was accompanied by his own family. In an exuberant 
effort to win greater friendship for the Soviet Union* Khrushchev was 
noticeably careful,, for the first time in Soviet propaganda* to make no 
distinction betw een the plain people of the United States and rlicir 
government, While frankly boasting of what he represented as the 
basic superiority of the Soviet system* he did not hesitate to give credit 
to American superiority in some respects - evidently relishing hot-dogs* 
he praised American skill in 'sausage-makingh To cap die dimax* 
President Eisenhower acceded to arrangements for another ‘summit 
meeting * to be held in i960. As a preliminary, the American president 
undertook to repeat, though in very different circumstances and 
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on a very much extended scale* the visit to the Soviet Union that 
President Roosevelt had made in 1945. 

Despite the attempted thaw, die Soviet Union has not refrained from 
also rattling die sabre. In January 1957, for instance* the Soviet Union 
warned that any nation permitting rhe United States to establish 
military bases on its soil would expose itself to rhe peril of retaliatory 
atomic attacks. In August it announced that an I*C.B*M* had been 
successfully tested and that die 'results obtained show that it is possible 
to launch a rocket to any region of die globe'. 1 111 October* die Soviet 
Union was able to announce that 'a mighty' hydrogen warhead of a 
new design* had been successfully rested at great altitude' * On the 
same day, however, in an interview with James Restoiu the able and 
respected correspondent of the New York Times, Khrushchev ofiered 
intcmarional control of all earth satellites and of pilodcss missiles. 
Cool reception of this idea by die United States Department of State* 
which rejected any thought of a merely bilateral agreement between 
the United States and Russia* increased the virulence of Soviet threats. 
Khrushchev retorted diat die United States was seeking war in the 
Middle East. However T his famous remark* l We shall bury you'* 
merely reflected crudely expressed self-confidence rather than acute 
hostility; sure of outliving capitalism* die ebullient leader of the world's 
only 'socialist' state was promising decent interment to Iiis American 
friends. 

In die meanwhile* on 4 October 1957. the Russians had successfully 
launched die first sputnik. A mouth later* another and larger sputnik 
carried the dog Laika into the wild blue yonder. The propaganda value 
of these launchings could not be cancelled by subsequent United States 
efforts. Similarly* die first moon rocket (September 1959J made the 
United States* reputation for know-how seem* at least temporarily, 
laughable. 

The technological triumphs of Soviet science were not allowed to 
interrupt the Soviet drive for *p eace f L1 l co-existence* with the 'rotten' 
West. Yet it failed to acliievc its immediate, veiled, purposes. Khrush¬ 
chev had evidently been confident that the projected 'summit confer- 
cncc\ prepared by a series of jocular personal visits to all the leading 
countries* would enable him to bring into die open and drive deeper 
the disagreements inevitable among allies and thus give him a chance 
to win concessions otherwise unattainable. As the time approached. 

1 Prjvduj 16 August 19^7. 1 Ibid., 7 October 1957+ 
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however, evidence accumulated that* despite his camaraderie wills 
individual peoples and their respective responsible leaders, he would in 
Paris be faced with a united front, it therefore became necessary for 
him to disrupt the conference in order to avoid a diplomatic defeat 
which might have shaken even his grip over the Party at home. Among 
a variety' of possibilities, he chose the easiest, die latest of a number of 
occasions on which a foreign plane has been brought down over, or at 
least near, Soviet territory'; he could do so with all the more rehsh 
because U-zs had for at least two years been seriously worrying die 
Russian military'. Significantly, Though he left Paris in an apparent 
huff, Jiis speech in East Berlin gave no real encouragement ro the 'East 
Germans'. The ousting of the West from Berlin, which since 1958 he 
had been making an avowed objective of Soviet foreign policy* was 
allowed to lapse into temporary oblivion. 

Thus, without sacrifice of any position of strength and without 
creating a situation from which peaceful withdrawal was impossible, 
he was able to retain the posture of injured innocence, obscuring his 
loss of prestige. He could still hope that electoral excitement might 
after all give him die negotiating advantage he was seeking. In the 
meantime, developments in Cuba and in the Congo, with an uneasy 
Laos in the background, gave him fresh opportunity to fish in troubled 
waters, ^"ith an air of triumph and with seeming ingenuousness, he 
sought to damage Russia** rivals for world influence. In particular, he 
made a vigorous attempt to damage the prestige of the United Nations, 
which since 1950 has been a most serious obstacle to the sort of anarchic 
nationalism that currcndy serv es die ambitions of Russia. However 
unsuccessful in the eyes of tile West and even of ike 'neutral' nations 
his antics may have been, they may have served him well at home; in 
the form in which they were reported in the Soviet Press* tlicir effect 
could scarcely fail to be enhanced by a Moscow rebroadcast of his 
farewell television programme in New York, on which be was able to 
pose as bland and friendly under hectoring* except when, as he could 
pretend* he was called a dog. 

The outcome ot the American election (November i960) seemed 
unlikely to affect Russian policy, for the closeness of die vote could 
scarcely be interpreted as reflecting deep and hopeless division over 
American purposes. 1 he fact of a changed administration once more, 
as after I 953 h gave Soviet leadership the opportunity to greet the new 
president with kind words, emphasized by release of American airmen 
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held by the Soviet Union* Yet the resultant ‘summit conference’ as 
Vienna (June 1961) yielded no results greater than die one at Geneva 
six years earlier. A more disastrous change ensued from the Cuban 
blunder, die effects of which threaten to be more far-reaching than the 
consequences of the Suez fiasco in 1956. The Soviet Union, cn gaged in 
a game of international poker, has been constantly alert for such signs 
of weakness and half-heartedncss. It therefore lost little time in reviving 
the Berlin problem, which entailed fresh outbursts of the cxuberantly 
threat cuing boasting which has punctuated the period since the death 
of Stalin. As in the past, the hope for world peace seems to lie in 
avoiding repetition of the ineptnesses of 1853 and of 19jo, and in 
convincing Moscow that the West, instead of playing its opponent’s 
game, will know how to speak sofdy while continuing to carry a big 
stick. 

Of interest still greater than intern ational exchanges is the question 
whether the domestic policy of the Soviet Union is at last shifting in 
favour of the long-neglected consuming public. The failure of agri¬ 
cultural production to i niprove is manifestly a source of great worry. 
On the other hand, a 10 per cent increase in output is reported in 
industry' for 1960, and die claimed increase in production of durable 
consumer goods is, in. percentage terms, greater than in die output of 
heavy nidus try'; coal output practically stands still, but production of 
electricity' and natural gas continues to rise satisfactorily. These results 
have reportedly been" attained notwithstanding completion of the 
change-over to a seven-hour day (six hours in particularly onerous 
occupations) and to a working-week averaging less than forty hours. 
The number of workers outside agriculture has apparently risen by 
more than four million to a total of over 60,000.000, and output per 
man-hour, it is claimed, has risen ten pet cent. The announced addition 
of over 100,000,OCC square yards of urban housing accommodation is 
not only far short of die Plan but obviously worthily inadequate. Yet, 
if fulfilment of Malenkov’s 1953 promise of an abundance of durable 
consumer goods is really to become 1 reality in the near frture. the 
conditions "of life in Russia may experience a significant change. If 
austerity' is once abandoned, extreme measures would be necessary to 
restore it, and the reactions of the consuming public may be able to 
exert a serious influence on Party attitudes. 

Gifted with the shrewdness, without the mental unbalance, of Hitler, 
Khrushchev remains apparently in full control of the situation in the 
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Soviet Union. Though plagued with the continuing problems of 
appeasing China and reckoning with the ambition of potential rivals 
isi the Party who arc ever ready to capitalize on any loss of prestige he 
may suffer, he can still rely on a totalitarian, controlled public opinion 
which is genuinely fearful of war and suspicious of American capitalism. 
Unlike Western leaders, he docs not have publicly to show his hand 
at awkward moments in order to retain popular support. Only in 
democracies do governments trying to pursue a reasonably flexible 
but basically steady policy have constantly to cope with a free Press, 
itself in competition with a srill more uninhibited radio and television 
for die attention of a public only superficially informed about the 
world at large and about the Soviet Union in particular, and therefore 
prone to slogan thinking, 

★ * * * 

Early in the twentieth century it was still possible to suppose that 
communism - Trom each according to his ability, to each according to 
his needs' -* could be achieved, quickly if not immediately, as the result 
of a seizure of political power by devoted Communists. Therefore 
political ideology seemed of primary importance* and the validity of 
die thcory r of permanent revolution could be regarded as crucial The 
notion thac polities determines economics, however contradictory to 
the basic philosophic principle of Marxism* could be reconciled with 
some of Marx s expressed ideas. Put in terms of 'consciousness versus 
spontaneity , it had been the mainspring of Lcnin*s dunking and had 
been inherited by his immediate successors. 

By the middle of the century, however, it had become dear chat the 
political dictatorship of Communists does roe presage the introduction 
of com munis ni, 1c had always been known that communism cannot 
exist unless there is economic abundance; this realization had underlain 
Lenin s demand, once he was in power, for a 'crusade 1 to increase the 
productivity ot labour and had led to the characteristic, but quite 
xmcommunisric, techniques of the carrot and the stick so freely appl ied 
to Soviet labour. The triumph of the 'socialist* slogan* Trom each 
according to his abilities* to each according 10 his labour', deliberately 
embodied in the Stalin Constitution 1 of 103*1 has left Soviet Russia, 
despite subjective wishfid thinking, objectively further from any 
approach to the communist principle, "to each according to his needs*, 
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than is in many aspects the ease in the United States, the United King¬ 
dom ot other Western capitalist states. 

The concept of world revolution, to be brought about by any and 
all means, has never been officially repudiated in the Soviet Union. 
Yet there have been indications that the earlier idea of effecting die 
desired end by force has been gradually weakening. The ambition to 
establish communism on a world scale dearly survives, but the 
strategy seems to have been changing. Though hampered by old 
slogans and by inherited ways of thinking, the Soviet Union may be 
groping for a new approach to its old problem. The changes in the 
regime since the death of Stalin have nor as yet been very profound, 
bur it may be that more flexible minds, less afraid of personal contacts 
with the West, may try to guide the Soviet peoples along a different 
path, requiring a real international detente and something more than 
semi-isolatcd co-cxistcncc with the “capitalist 1 world. 

So far as the 'cold war* springs noc from ideology but from the 
sheer polarity of suspicion between two dominant world powers, no 
* summit conference' could possibly terminate it* More important, 
how ever, the very growth of the Soviet Union - and of the w orld at 
lame — lias been increasingly outmoding revolutionary Bolshevik 
theory. Just as Leninism constituted an adaptation, however disguised, 
of impractical Marxist dextrine to the facts of life, so also lias Leninism 
been undergoing gradual, if almost imperceptible* erosion under the 
operation of practical realities. Ii is, of course* too much to expect that 
Russia will discard the Marxist jargon for Jeffersonian phrases - or for 
those of Locke - or that the cumulative heritage of Russian history will 
permit her to embrace “Anglo-Saxon 1 tradition. Yet diversity of 
cultures does not need to mean irreconcilable conflict. The obstacles in 
the way of intelligent understanding and mutual respect ate obviously 
many, and it is not the proper task of history to prophesy the precise 
shape of tilings to come. 


StiggcstfansfoT Further Rending 

In addition to w orks previously cited, Ulanfs The Unfinished Revolts 
tion a very thoughtful and penetrating study of the relationship 
between Mantist: ideology and revolution in Western Europe, in the 
Soviet Union, and in the “undeveloped' countries. 
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iji- x$6, 159-60; JUbCtfdmation uF, 

179-Si, 200 - 93 . 209 , at 5 , - 44 - 6 , 3 jo; 


5?5p 666-9, 750 - 53 .. 755k 8o4-fl6 F 83 
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Patriarchs; I_ r.lJk Church 
Church Council*; occuntenE^i], 39, 146 
1 Si-j, 203, 834; Russiaa, 103, i^r ija 
iSc-Si. i»3 l IS« 

Church landholding, 48 , 83 - 5 , (ot-ctf. 
107 - 09 , iry. 117 , IJH, 147 , 149 , 171-3, 

Ifis, 805 , 834 , 8 $* 

Church, Roman Catholic. hVr Ijtin 
heresy 1 Papacy; Roman Catholicism 
Churdutl, <Sirj Winston, 773 , 787 , 790 , 
793 813-14. 8l8. 839 

Cijuiiu, 673. 749 
Circa ssiuu, .Ser Chetkcm* 

Ciraalar gutrantcc, 184, 34+^, 408, 437, 
4*r 

C.rtEp, 331, 591. 594. 5q S p 603. Set ahu 
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H Clly built on bones', 343 
City-planninB, 86a 

Civil Uwrtiti. i 5 <j, 434 , 44 ,.a, 443 . 6 , 

45*. 4*5-*. S<5. JiS. S6S, 733 - 7 - Set 
dlw Freedom of Assembly. AsscKutlon. 
Coiudenw, Press, and Speech 
Clyu niacrmpc, 574 

CLYll YTUL UnhhevikB for, 5 |i, e 4 S. 5 T 4 , 
563-7. £6«. S7 V 577. '94 V JEr 

Communism and, 601. 607-20, 637: 
aui= effects of, 668 , 673 , 740 - 41 * 789 , 
Sp7, 847 

Civil ™ fi 30 r 6334 7 &S- 9 , 77 4t 

83 r, S3 2 

Cl™ conniouiW,411, 4*8, +JOj t1l - 
*!*• 433, . 4 ^ 1 , 640 , l i9r le F , & 
(ihiD Critically thinking indiTidunlV- 

SpcmLancilv 


■Ck£S «ru*ete', 3 W, 4J2-J, 4 $ 5 , J 3 J, 536 . 

640 . 679 , 734-5 r 743 , 756 . 7&2 
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* i«5. 64a, 693-j 
Classietiin. 373-4, S59 
Cliffy: in early times, 38-410, 66, 74,, 79, 
109: under t«ia. 117,. 131*2, 131-33 
170, 179-^a, 185, 203, 334, 244*5, *49. 
278, 337. 371; economic actmiiE^ of, 

172- 3, -237, Resolution, uml 

RnJi&cvLks, 544. 598. 667. 668 H 7 ji f 
755r Sr# 1 Chureh, Rustiun <Jrt]jo- 
dog 

C3irtiali=. 7*81 tt^ 18. 44*5, m. 119-20. 

173- 451- 4*7. Sjo. S S £.b 

CJoth faeuinn. 195, 239,466,339-33.335. 
468 

CJnthing: of Slavs, 39 ; Wtunpiiui^n "f, 
3W r 206-07. 214. 222, 153. 25*3 

? 63 J of leiv*. S 9 U. 397. 312, 3S5 
Coat and cuke; before Revotutiun. 9-rOj 
356. 410, 469'76i 47 *k 499*300, 6l 2: 
after Revolution. Fj43, 6^4, 683 r 690, 
7f#r7ix. 712, HoS f 828. 851-4 
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5334 53 J. 5J 3f SJ5, 549, 547 -8. 549; 
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569, 6^3 

Codffkatioo in laws, 36, 102, 136. 171. 
1*3, 31 2. 312-13; BttEtilpted, 346. I56. 
371, 381 -3 f 300 

CnexLstence. 57, 753, 767, S 7+ , E83. 3S6 
UiiTMBr, 39, tos F 183. 1 66. 231 
Cuke, .SV E Coat 

' C ^ ]d J*4^5. 319- S14-15. 817, S32 p 

834^826, 886 
Co]lihoraiion r 803, S33 
Collective farms, 579, 596, 635, 692-7. 

ss6 ’ 7 - 

Cotieetive Indenhtp. 159, 261-3. 720, 

•rli&Jki*' 8 S°'.%> S ?J- S^S 

CotEeetwv seeuntv’. 760-61, 763-7. 769. 

7Jo^7 1? 774-6, 879-80 
CuUectimm, 28. *8 h +28, 461, 463. St*1 
J? 0 Circular guarantes'; Commune*; 
Gammiinism; Seciilum 
Colfetmatioii of agriculture, 656, 691- 
e9S.7<56,?i7-iJj , 7£, , 7 54[TiJ?> s 0 j i )j, &i 

838. 857: cn sateSlitc states^ B20. 82 1 

i/ftildya), 343-6. 262, 268. 

2S3. 485, 295 

Cotnmbia, 835 

Colon ie* and colonialism, 93-4, 634, 6*8- 
629,630, 634*5. Soi. 833*4. 869 

CuEaflLMiiuti, z ^ g? 76. 80.81 . 305; of 
North, 69, 73. io^ 0 f n cppCr j |^ f 
fJ7i i45n I4S-9 p 1T1; nF Siberia, 
146, i7i-i. J7j h 405; of Central Asdi 
nnd C-a.ucasuj, 405, 742- , 3 
Cwranforrtt, Ssi, Sfo. Stf oho Third 
^ 1 nCernatiunal 

Commander-in-ch[ s f, 49 , t S9Ji s , 7[ ja+( 
S44> ?47> S«- 6n 

Gominercc and Industry, Party of, 459 
Crniirueain. j«i, ST j, 6 Wj JSd 7 . S« aUo 
L ohiiL-jiJ Comifiissara 
Cumniiisinn of 1766, 284-3. *86 
ummisurjn (Pahlen) on J^vv*. 387*90 
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2.95; _< ±Cii 7 )p 5^6 

CartimiEDsc, All-Russian, for the Solva* 
tion of the Fatherland and of the 
Revolution, 563. 566 

Committees of the viLEi^e poor, 57*3, 592, 
60 r, 6S5 

Common people (4en^ J/udi], 73, 11 3 , 

*3*. *3» . 

Coirormncfl, peasants in earlier centuries, 
37 -S f 47-S h Si, iio-ii, t.3 * 7 * t?Si i+a. 
■^5 5 r fln ^ Rcrmncipation, 313, 340, 343, 
3+4-5. 347. 3-19. 3J3-5*. 494-9 s < 4*5. 
417, 427; Vfcl'OliJ EiOnjri k s and, 

373 + 4^3, 433; STulypin and. 437. 443. 

460-62, 464, 472, 475; under Solilicvib, 
560, 57Q r 59 e , 596; u form of A&iA/ta*. 

Communism as ideal: pre-Marxist views, 
|7I. 373. 374; »J?™tof Party. 578,631, 
647. 656, 734, 813-16, $85-6; way to, 
jE^ci. 634, 637*8, 644, 648,, 6K6. 731, 
BJI. 836, 56 i, S65; Church and, 571, 
753. &&7r outside the USSR, 787, S&t r 
671 

Communist Information Bureau, i>£ 
Cominform 

Communist International, Third 

[ntemational 

Communis! [am/titty, 397+ 831 
CotnmunLrt Parties; foreign, 625, 6iq- 
*31.633-4, 7S1. 784, 793. &oo, 81S- 

5, Sz4-fe I""’ 


818-10; of Germany, 625, 6 ji. 832, 
63; j, 675. 703, 721. 781. 819; of Great 
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648, 658-63+ 698-9. 847-50. &7J- 

8B4: JVHJTie of, 337, 378s control by, 
599-600, 620, 6a 5, 629. 665+ 667, 679. 
719-W. 73 h 736-39. 744-6, 816-7. 
SJ 7 . 875; poiidet Of, 6ot h b5Sp 6 »m f 
691- * 94 - 6^7, 711-13. 745 1 75 *. ™i 
and world revolution. 624-6. 634, 674+ 
760, 764, 816-17; disputes within, 637,. 
638-41, 64.1-4. 645-6, 651: pungw in, 
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8,37* 862-4; leadership of, 656-61, 
727-g p Slip 844; and foreign policy, 
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and Seizure of fKiwer, 538*9, 530-33, 
554-51 568; decrees, -of, 580.' 584-6, 
674. 701, 732. 747- 806, 837, 867p 873; 
fuiKftOti ofp 616, 643. 657, 6qy- 
660, 738-9. “46, 804; and succession 
strugG^ 662-4. 698, 874-5; pergm 
andp 723 

Communist Party, Centra] Control Com- 
misaion, 660-61, 663, 698 
Communist Party, Conferences of, 661; 
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662-3; »~th 6S9-.90 
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660- 6 E 
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„ 7 ii* 73S. S+f 

C.«mrr>uniSt Party, >LL>r,L-iiw l 728-9, 848-9 
Communist Party, Mu.dc m F 743 
Communist Part>» r 'naEiorsBl 1 units, 717* 
719. 745'6. ^03, 827 
CummumFE Party, Orifaniaation Bureau 
Of, 659, 66o, fi$3, 844. H47 
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566,563,615-16 

Communist Party, Political Bureau [Polit¬ 
buro) of, 531, 637-9, 660-61, 66^-5, 
698-9, 720-23, 7*7-9. 7+6- 8t9-n. 

843^847 . 

Communist Party, Presidium of. 847,848, 
839, R74-6 

Communist Party. Seoretamr of, 659-60, 

661- 2, 663, 728-9, 75S. 844, 847-9, 874, 

Compensation, question of, for nobles' 
land 349-41, 343-4, 346-7, 349 
t_ oiTipu I *ory deliverieft, 6 o4h 607.644,651, 

^ 696, Tty, 810, KMUiiitiona 

ContpulaiFey rxpropriation of land, 443, 
„ 454 -Si 45 T-S 

Compulsory latwor, 391, bo5, 716 
Concentration camps, 373, Sjo, St* eiw 
Labour camps 

Concert of Europe, 303-04+ 3^9-3®. 402, 

. + s 7. ^5 

Conce^iona, 645-6, 653, 669, 676 
Conference of Employer^' OrjpmiTi.- 
tions. Alt-RuasiaEi, 526. Sc* dijfj.i 
Employers, 

ConferetKe of Factory Committees, All- 
Russian, 526 

Conference, Joint, of Factory-shop Com* 
mitt™ and Trade Unions, 601-02 
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^ Ch«reJ]« P ^i-35 

Conference. AI^Rnnian, of Soviets of 
WoFktn' and. Soldier*' Deputies. See 
Soviets 
Congo, 

CurvfiT-e^ation of Sacred Propaganda. 205 
CunjpiKS, under noni# of 
Con4jT«i in Defence of Peace (New York. 
I040)> 841 
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1 *?*&), $77 k 743 
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*4* 
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■Corvift™ kingdom*, 304-05, 307, -546, 
379, .5^ nirfl Poland 

Conscription: to nineteenth century, 105, 
i^7. l%-4^ 213, 336, 231, 23s„ 244, 
^7&: t& Revolution. 344, 353-4, 
3*3, 371, igfl, 441, 4^fi, 493.505: under 
bovtrti, 609, 736* 766 
CoruhiriptLon of labour, 600, 601-03, 
7i 6 k 809 
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360, 41% Si, P*ter&burg, 358, 3 fo-6|, 
41*. 476. 47S, 673 
Constantine MonomiohuH, 07, 308- 
Constantine Potaiotof'os, 96-7,. 134-5 
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SJ, 5^ 69: relations with, 14. 15, 35-6, 
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relations, 335-6. 40 c. 74 c, 8 r « ako 
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7*>. *>z. <&* 146, E*6. 834 
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of 1918, 597-599, 6| ]; of 1414, 665-7; 
Of 1036. 7Jt-7, 73^. 756, 8S5 
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tury, 263-4, 389-^82, 395 k 299-300, i*>6. 
309-10. 367-8, 37a „ 380, 39j: to *905, 
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453 . 457 . 4 & 5 ^« 474 . 482-3.490, 501.541 
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7 if-i r. 5 m aim Cost*" eopstruc- 

tion 

Consumer nooda, 682, 689, 691, fig*. 

7oS-r 1. 9 <*}, **S., t *51.11 
Consumption, 640, 654, &Si, 683, 714 
"Containment', 329, 779, 9i6 F E|S 
Continental System. 299-300 


Control commlMiona. Sm Communist 
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Control liiturcf, 68o, 876 
Co-operative VKinin, 472, 521. 543-4, 
547+ 607, 644-$, 651, 655. 692, 696 
Cordon samttfir*. 617, fior 
'Corridor*, Polish, 760, 774 

Ctowckf, fi 7 . 101, 137, i3ii 2 JIk 34W 

used in army. 105, lift, =27, 283, 288, 
5*3; uiwd in Siberia, 146, 175, an, 396; 
and Time of Trouble*, 151-5, 

J 57 A 161-5, ifig; aa support of 
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07-8. 176-8, 233-4. J2 7 . ^ 7 - 7 . <sf 
the Don, 67. iafc 160. 170, 178-9. 347. 
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555 . 56s. 565 
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labour, 708, fit, 714; of living, 493; of 
production, 60+, 682-4, 686-9, W-^k 
856, 860 

Cotton., 468, 470, 500, 809 
Cotton ifidurtry, 331-2, 3*4-5, 4*?. 4*5+ 
456, 468, 300, 684, 7to r 713, 809, 84a 
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Church. 805, 833 
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Saj 

Council of Labour and Defence (^YD), 605 
Council of Minister* (Soviet Mimrtmv)z 
lSiJi ?■ c ?^ , 2 t W r 4^6, 436. 491. 495^ 
457-8,: Soviet, 8a 7r &4S, 849, 650, 875, 

Coundl of N^rionalitiei, $66, 735, S37 
Council of People's Cocniiiissani (L5 l Qc , rMXI , - 

fiom), sji-i j« ST& , 573 -s. 576-7, 
592 . 5 g 8 , 658, 66o, 666-7, 714, 727, 
735 -S 

Council* of Pfi^lc's Economy, for, fo4, 
foji J'irst Contfre**, ^2, for. Sm also 
Supreme- Council of People's Economy 
Council of the Russian Republic, 548, ifij 
Council of Stile [Gteurfantvtntiyi Soviet h 

Council of Worker* 1 Deputiet, 44?. Srt 
off 0 Scrvirt of Wnrkeri Deputies 
C^ncil &f Worker^ and Soldier** 
Deputies. 508. 5 V* Soviet of 
toisHirr-revoUrtion, 539, 551, 553, *64, 
5 J 3 - 4 , 575 . 593 , foi, 636, 642, 667, 6&S. 
689, 6 g 9 r 7 M- 4 I, 7aS 
Cuurland, 139. 254, 289, 308 
Cotlrt pcuantl, Srt Pea«nt5 

Courts-mirtiftl, 4;^ jig 

Criw^. 6, ,77, 304 

Credit, public, jjo, 4,45, 65a.fi, $94; 

fcrciun, 4. t, fij 1. SBo, 7*1, 7 6G 
Crete, 330. 333, 335 

Ll 3 mt| , ” J la , 3 ^, s®h jej. Gtl, 6 iq. 74 j, 
« 3 
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Crimea, khanate of, 6S. 94, 1 oa-o 1, 128-9, 
i 45 p ' 55 . ' 7 ^ t7®-9, jj 3 
Crimean Wan isfHfc 34®. +8+. 877 
Crippf, Sir Stafford, 783, 786. ?9* 
■Cnttcrily-ihEnking individual*’, 37&J 1 ® 1 , 
4 *®, 433 

Criticism, method of d*nLng with, 636* 
6+t-i^ 646-7, 6 * 3 - 5 , fifl*. »< 7 i *43 
Croaii, n 1 22, 20K 

Crusades. 52, 54, 95; and Novgorod* 75, 
99’ Peter and, 219, m; Lenin culli for, 
589, 876 
Cuba, 884 
Cubism, 858, 860 

Ciilfieper, John, 1st Bamfi ColcpejJM. 
’Ctilt of the Individual’, 459 . Wi r 739, 
073 , 375 

'Cultural autotKimy’, 5*8. 719. 743* 80a. 

Set rtlxp Autonomy 
Cultural exeiwiqH, I81 
Culture, Minister of, 862 
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SVe aha Architecture Art; Literature; 
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Ctiitiinir FoJovtay 
Currency, 31 J, 349 -?* B 43 *. 47 '* 59 ®- £« 
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'CunrQft line 1 , 619, 794, 796 
Customs, aoo-oi, 203, 206-07, JIMli 
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'Cut-offs’, 346, 433 
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C%™, 876 

Cyril and Methodius, 40 
Czartatyski. Prince Adam, Hj 4 , 397 
Czechs, 20, 22, 57, 764, 773- 
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608-11, 613. 615, 6*S 
Cs«rboriovqSc in, 617. 762-4, 769-74, 798, 

819-30, 01J, 849, S54-1 876, SBq 
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Dairen, 795, 707 , 814 
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Danzig, 760, 774 
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44®* 455 . 5 * S . 5 + 4 ' SJ 9 , 574 
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